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BVTIBID  AOOOBDIHO  TO  ACT  Or  OONOBBSB  I>  TBI  TIAB  1300, 

BY  HURLBUT,  KE;LL0GG,   CO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  volume  contains  a  view  of  one  of  the  grand- 
est demonstrations  of  human  energy  which  has  ever  marked 
the  history  of  any  people.  This  is,  the  long  series  of  enter- 
prises, hard.ships,  and  labors,  carried  on  with  unflagging 
energy  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  of  England,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  trans- 
plantation of  their  laws,  civilization  and  polity,  into  a  new 
half  of  the  world ;  and  the  erection  upon  the  fairest  and 
best  territory  of  North  America,  of  two  vast  empires,  the 
United  States  and  the  North  American  Colonial  dominions 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  progress  of  these  two  commonwealths — for  such 
they  may  be  called,  notwithstanding  the  subdivisions  which 
exist  more  especially  in  the  British  portion  of  the  continent — 
has  hitherto  been  in  the  main  an  unbroken  career  of  pros- 
perity. Thf  early  days  of  all  the  separate  colonies  were 
afflicted  with  the  evils  and  hardships  which  must  necessa- 
rily vex  the  pioneers  of  a  civilized  race,  thrown  amidst  for- 
ests, wild  beasts,  savages  and  foemen ;  but  the  sufferings 
and  struggles  of  a  hardy  youth  have  given  them  a  strength 
and  solidity  of  character,  which  have  ever  since  been  their 
best  reliance. 

A  phenomenon  hitherto  never  seen  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, has  marked  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  The  new 
people  brought  learning  and  religion  with  them,  and  founded 
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their  state,  not  merely  as  a  trading  post  or  a  farm,  but  with 
all  the  fair  and  full  lineaments  of  an  cmiiire  ;  with  church, 
schools,  laws,  morals,  and  society,  all  matured  and  adjusted 
with  a  wisdom  far  greater  than  its  possessors  wore  conscious 
of.  As  the  material  growth  of  their  community  went  on, 
therefore,  its  mind  and  morals  kept  pace  ;  and  its  internal 
health,  and  the  strength  of  its  contexture,  maintains  a  right 
proportion  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  territory,  population, 
and  wealth.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  same  Divine  power 
which  has  thus  far  watched  over  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race,  will  continue  to  grant  its  protection  ;  and 
that  the  career,  of  which  the  following  pages  present  a  his- 
tory, is  to  continue  until  they  shall  reach  a  far  loftier  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  than  even  that  high  one  to 
which  they  have  already  ascended. 
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SEBASTIAN  CABOT;   HIS  TOUTH:  HIS  PIRST  YOTAOE,  AKD  DI8C0T- 

ERT  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. — HIS  SECOND  TOTAOE,  AND  PUT1LI 

ATTEMPT  AT  COLONIZATION. — OBSCURE  INTERVAL  IN  HIS 

LIPE. — HE  SERVES  IN  SPAIN. — HIS  EXPEDITION  UNDBR 

HENRY  VIII.  —  APPOINTED  GRAND  PILOT  OP  SPAIN. — 

HIS  EXPEDITION  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. — HIS  RETURN 

TO  ENGLAND,  SERVICES,  OLD  AGE,  AND  DEATH. 


England,  tho  first  to  discover  the  American  continent,  was, 
strangely  enough,  the  last  to  plant  her  colonies  on  its  shorea  Be- 
tween a  solitary  brilliant  effort  of  early  enterprise  and  those  late  and 
feeble  endeavours  destined  to  eventuate  in  such  mighty  results,  there 
was  destined  to  intervene  the  barren  interregnum  of  nearly  a  century 
of  torpidity  and  ignorance,  of  imprudence  and  disaster.  The  scanty 
resources  of  her  marine,  and  the  lives  of  her  most  enterprising  dis- 
coverers, for  ages,  were  lavished  in  futile  efforts  to  reach  tho  shores 
of  India  by  passing  to  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  yet  more  hopeless 
attempts  at  the  North-west  Passage.  After  briefly  describing  the 
particulars  of  her  first  memorable  achievement,  and  the  unimportant 
movements  in  the  same  direction  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  we  may 
pass,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  tardy  and  unprosperous  beginning 
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of  an  empire,  whose  t'iao  and  progrcM  are  utterly  witl.out  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  wurld. 

Thiit  ttchievctncnt,  indued,  ofl  in  the  more  ri'marlcuhht  instance  of 
Columbus,  and  in  that  of  Magellan,  of  V'cspuciuH,  of  Vcrrazaiio,  and 
of  Hudson,  was  mainly  duo  to  the  genius  ami  enterprise  of  ono  who^ 
if  not  of  foreign  birth,  was  of  foreign  origin  and  education,  seeking, 
in  a  Htrangc  land,  the  means  of  disjjlaying  his  genius  and  courage 
in  efTecting  grand  discoveries.  Sobaslian  Cabot,  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent Venetian  merchant,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  Kiigland,  abouf  '.' 
year  1477.  Being  removed  to  Venice  at  the  early  ago  of  T  ur,  iie 
there  received,  for  the  ago,  an  excellent  educntioti,  and  bc«Mm"  cppe- 
cially  imbued  with  the  taste  for  maritime  enterprise.  Returning  io 
Kngland  yet  a  youth,  his  ambition,  like  that  of  otnon  >'  !,.s  family, 
wjus  strongly  kindled  by  tidin'gs  of  the  grand  discovery  of  Culumbiia, 
then  the  chief  event  of  the  day.  "By  this  fame  and  report,"  iio 
says,  "there  increased  in  my  heart  a  great  ikune  of  desire  to  attempt 
some  notable  thing." 

An  ambition  so  laudable  has  seldom  been  gratified  at  such  an  early 
age;  and  a  more  "notable  thing"  than  the  young  adventurer  proba- 
bly dreamed  of,  was  destined,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  immortalize 
his  name.  Henry  VII.,  whoso  far-sighted  policy  had  looked  with 
immediate  f;u  (  ar  on  the  scheme  of  Columbus,  and  who  had  narrowly 
missed  tlip  th-st  claim  to  America,  in  March,  1496,  at  the  instance  of 
John  Culjot,  grunted  to  him  and  his  three  sons — Lewis,  Sebastian,  and 
Sancius— a  patent  "to  sail  to  all  parts,  countrys,  and  seas,  of  the 
East,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  North,  to  seek  and  find  out  whatsoever 
isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels, 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  they 
be,  which  before  this  time  have  been  unknown  to  all  Christians." 
The  main  object  of  this  expedition  was  the  enterprising  attempt,  so 
often  since  repeated,  first  from  ignorance  of  climate  and  geography, 
and  latterly  from  sheer  English  1  ii  iil.'od  r.nd  penseverarce,  to  lind 
a  North- wesL  ]»asaage  to  the  shof.'i  oi'  1'  'it 

Sebastian,  though  as  yet  onl}  ,  ■  -ii  .>:  nineteen,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  expedition,  which  con.sistcd  of  five  ships,' 
and  in  the  spring  of  1497,  accompanied  by  his  father,  took  his 
departure  from  the  port  of  Bristol.  After  stopping  at  Iceland,  they 
held  on  to  tlie  westward,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  beheld  the  land 
strct  hing  before  them,  being  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland.    Little  exultation  seems  to  have  been  awakened  by 
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ihiN  inomcntou*  diB<    vpry  of  n  c  rtincnt.     "After  ccrtayne  daya^* 
na>'«  St!)ft«tiun,  "I  lomul  ihnt  the  Ir.i.l   ranno  t<iwartl  the  N<»rtls 


wliich  waM  to  \j\c<   ■\  great  il    j      isrjro, 


nnt  thinking 


U)  liinl  niiy  otlu-r  land  tlinn  Catlmy"  (CLnii),  llocntfii-d,  hc^evtT, 
it  w«»iil(l  s<'cm,  one  of  tlio  < 'lannt'lji  which  loail  into  IIiuIhou'h  Uay, 
mill  th(iiij,'ht  himself  (like  ilii'lson,  a  (<  uury  hitor)  fairly  in  the 
ilcsinil  track  ;  but  after  kcepinij  westwafl  for  several  ilays,  the  erewn, 
(li.scoiira>;e(l  by  tlio  length  of  the  voyage  s.nu.  tho  fai'  ire  of  provi- 
sion, insi.sted  on  return.  Compelled  to  yield,  ho  put  ibout,  and  after 
couHling  along  shore  for  some  way  to  the  southward,  niado  hid  woy 
to  Kngland.     Not  lon^  afterwards,  John  Cabot  expired. 

In  the  spring  of  141»8,  Sebastian,  anxious  to  found  a  (^jlony,  took 
with  liim  three  hundred  men,  and  again  sot  sail  for  the  re;^ion  ho  had 
(lisoovercd.  These  unfortunate  people  ho  landed  on  tin;  bleak  a»d 
inhospital)lc  coast  of  Labrador,  that  they  might  I  )rm  a  settleniont 
there,  and  then  with  the  s(pJadron  renewed  his  soar 'h  for  the  North- 
west I'assagc.  The  particulars  of  this  unsuccessfu  attempt  arc  not 
rcc»)rded;  but  on  his  return  to  tho  statit)!),  ho  found  tiial  the  wUthjra 
had  Hullered  miserably  from  cold  and  exposure,  thoug't,  in  that  high 
northern  latitude,  "tho  daycs  wore  very  longe,  and  in  a  manner 
without  nyght."  A  number  had  already  i)erishcd,  .und  tho  rest, 
refusing  to  remain  any  longer  in  these  inclement  region  <,  were  taken 
on  board,  and  carried  back  to  England.  In  the  retun.  voyage,  ho 
coasted  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  North  Ameri<  a  as  far  08 
Florida. 

From  this  time  until  the  year  1512,  very  little  is  kn^  wn  of  the 
career  of  Cabot;  though,  it  is  said,  deprived  of  the  aid  oi  the  crown, 
he  fitted  out  vessels  at  his  own  charges,  and  made  "great  di>  liverics," 
in  ft  more  southerly  direction.  In  that  year  wo  find  him  •  mploycd 
by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  an<l,  not  long  after,  a  member  of  th'  Council 
of  the  Indies.  He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  coinin.md  o:  a  fresh 
expedition  to  seek  the  Westerly  Passage;  but  this  {imject  failing, 
from  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  lol(5,  ho  returned  to  Englan'  where 
he  was  received  with  favour  by  Henry  VIII.  From  that  >  ountry 
ho  muilo  a  fresh  expedition  to  the  north-west,  attaining  the  sixty- 
ecventh  de;_rrec  of  north  latitude,  and  making  fresh  surveys  in  Hud- 
nons  I5ay;  but  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  the  mutinous  dispo- 
sitiion  of  his  crews,  and  the  timidity  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  who  com- 
manded under  him,  ("  whose  laint  heart  was  the  cause  that  the  voyage 
took  none  ell'ect,")  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  his  purpose 
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onaocompUsbed.  In  1518,  he  was  recalled  to  Spain  by  Charles  V., 
then  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  and  received  the  honourable  and 
responsible  appointment  of  Chief  Pilot. 

In  April  of  1526,  he  set  forth,  with  three  ships,  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  strait  of  Magellan;  but,  through  mutiny  and  ship- 
wreck, his  project  was  disconcerted,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  inland 
exploration,  lie  passed  up  the  La  Plata  and  the  Paraguay,  and, 
during  an  absence  of  five  years,  added  materially  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  those  regions,  as  well  as  of  their  natural  wealth 
and  resources.  In  1531,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his 
oflice  of  Chief  Pilot,  being  then  fifty-three  years  of  age.  Despite  his 
many  misfortunes,  his  reputation  as  a  discoverer  and  navigator  was 
great.  "lie  is  so  valiant  a  man,"  says  a  contemporary,  "and  so  well 
practiced  in  all  things  pertaining  to  navigations  and  the  science  of 
cosmographie,  that  at  this  present  he  hath  not  his  like  in  all  Spaine, 
insomuch  that  for  his  vertues  he  is  preferred  above  all  other  Pilots 
that  saile  to  the  West  Indies,  who  may  not  passe  thither  without  hia 
license,  and  is  therefore  called  Pilote  Maggioro,  (that  is,  Grand  Pilot.)" 
"I  found  him,"  says  another,  "a  very  gentle  and  courteous  person, 
who  entertained  mee  friendly,  and  showed  mee  many  things,  and 
among  other  a  large  mappe  of  the  world" — at  that  time,  doubtless, 
a  great  curiosity,  and  which  certainly  would  be  none  the  less  such 
now.  The  learned  and  enterprising  seem  to  have  found  delight  in 
his  societ}',  and  as,  with  increasing  age,  he  gradually  relinquished 
his  more  active  occupations,  a  serene  tranquillity,  relieved  from  mo- 
notony by  the  interest  of  his  office,  rewarded  the  more  arduous 
achievements  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  "After  this,"  he  writes, 
"I  made  many  other  voyages,  which  I  now  pretermit,  and  waxing 
olde,  I  give  myself  to  rest  from  such  travels,  because  there  are  now 
many  young  and  lustie  pilots  and  mariners  of  good  experience,  by 
whose  forwardness  I  do  rejoyce  in  the  fruit  of  my  labors  and  rest  in 
the  charge  of  this  oflice  as  you  see." 

Aged  as  the  discoverer  was  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  his  work 
was  far  from  finished;  the  promotion  of  English  enterprise  and  tho 
Duilding  up  of  a  marine  mightier  than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  being 
reserved  as  the  crowning  laurel  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  In  1518, 
being  then  seventy  years  old,  he  revisited  his  native  country,  where 
he  mot  with  much  favour  from  the  young  king.  Edward  VI.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  olfice  ot  Grand  Pilot  of  Eng- 
'uud — an  office  which,  in  the  unprosperous  condition  of  foreign 
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commerce,  must,  at  this  time,  have  been  almost  a  ginccurp.  Ho  cer- 
tainly received  a  handsome  pen.sion.  Uis  reputation  for  maritime 
ekill,  (as  well  perhaps  as  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  court,)  ia 
evinced  in  a  formal  demand  made  by  Charles  V.,  that  "Sebastian 
Cabote,  Grand  Pilot  of  the  Emperor's  Indies,  then  in  England,  might 
be  sent  over  to  Spain,  as  a  very  necessary  man  for  the  Emperor, 
whose  servant  he  was  and  had  a  pension  of  him."  This  peremptory 
recall  was,  hojvever,  disregarded. 

His  arrival  in  London  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  almost  decayed 
spirit  of  English  enterprise.  The  chief  men  of  that  port,  we  are 
told,  began  "first  of  all  to  deal  and  consult  diligently"  with  the  aged 
pilot ;  and  by  his  advice  three  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  north-east.  This  little  squadron,  which  sailed  in  May, 
1553,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  was  regarded 
with  a  curiosity  which  indicates  the  infancy  of  maritime  enterprise 
in  the  nation  whose  exploits  in  that  direction  have  since  been  utterly 
unapproachable  by  those  of  any  other.  As  it  floated  down  the 
Thames,  says  old  Ilakluyt,  "being  come  neere  to  Greenwich  (where 
the  court  then  lay)  presently  on  the  neWs  thereof,  the  courtiers  came 
running  out,  and  the  common  people  flockt  together,  standing  very 
thick  upon  the  shoare ;  the  privie  counsell,  they  lookt  oat  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  court,  and  the  rest  ranne  up  to  the  toppes  of  the  towers." 
This  expedition  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Sir  Hugh  and  most 
of  his  people,  who  perished  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Lapland;  but  one 
of  the  vessels,  commanded  by  Kichard  Chancellor,  succeeded  in 
pushing  her  way  far  eastward  through  the  Arctic  seas,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  prosperous  commerce  between  England  and  Russia. 

We  find  Cabot,  in  extreme  old  age,  still  the  active  patron  of 
English  enterprise  and  commerce;  which,  by  his  vigorous  and  intel- 
ligent direction,  was  gradually  placed  on  a  substantial  and  lucrative 
basis.  A  pleasant  description  of  his  demeanour  is  given  by  one  of 
the  company  of  a  small  vessel,  which,  with  his  friends  (when  eighty 
years  old)  he  visited  at  Gravesend.  "  They  went  on  shore,"  says  the 
narrator,  "giving  to  our  mariners  right  liberal  rewards;  and  the  good 
olde  gentleman,  master  Cabota,  gave  to  the  poor  mosf  liberall  almcs, 
wishing  them  to  pray  for  the  good  fortune  and  prosperous  succesa 
of  the  Search-Thrift,  our  pinesse.  And  then  at  the  signe  of  the 
Christopher,  hee  and  his  friends  banketed,  and  made  mee,  and  them 
that  were  in  the  company  great  cheere;  and  so  very  joy  that  he  had 
to  see  the  towardncss  of  our  intended  discovery,  he  entered  into  the 
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dance  bimselfe,  among  the  rest  of  tlie  young  and  lusty  company; 
which  being  ended,  hee  and  his  friends  departed,  most  gently  com- 
mending  us  to  the  governance  of  Almighty  God."  The  most  elaborate 
description  could  hardly  present  a  more  agreeable  picture  of  hale, 
cheerful,  and  benevolent  old  age,  than  is  suggested  by  this  little 
incident,  thus  casually  recorded.  ^ 

After  the  accession  of  Mary,  this  aged  and  useful  servant  of  the 
crowii  spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 
It  mattered  little  to  him,  however,  for  his  work  was  done.  "  On  his 
death-bed,  says  an  eye-witness, '  he  spake  flightily '  of  a  certain  divine 
revelation  (which  he  might  disclose  to  no  man)  for  the  infiillible 
ascertainment  of  the  lon<jitude.  With  his  last  thoughts  thus  amused 
by  visiofis  so  ssited  to  his  mind  and  his  past  life,  the  Discoverer  of 
North  America  died  calmly — it  is  supposed  in  the  city  of  London; 
but  the  date  of  his  death,  and  the  place  where  his  remains  are  laid, 
have  long  been  lost  even  to  tradition." 


THE    "DOMINUS    TOBISCUIT:"    FAILURE    AND    MISFORTUNE. — 
IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    ENGLISH    MARINE. — MARTIN   FRO- 
BISHER:  HIS  VOYAGE  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 
— DIMINUTIVE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  THE    EARLY    DISCOV- 
ERERS.—  SUPPOSED     DISCOVERY     OF    GOLD    ORE. 

SECOND   EXPEDITION  OF  FROBISHER. — SURYEYS. 

— CONTEST  WITH  THE  ESQUIMAUX.  —  HIS  THIRD 

EXPEDITION.  —  ITS   FAILURE. 

TiiK  voyajie  of  Cabot,  under  Henry  VIII.,  in  1517,  in  search  of  a 
North-west  Passage,  is  the  only  one  made  by  the  English,  in  that 
direction,  for  ten  years,  of  wliich  any  record  has  survived.  In  1527, 
two  ships,  the  ^' Dominus  Vobiscum"  ("the  Lord  be  with  you")  and 
another  were  dispatched  by  the  same  sovereign  to  the  northern 
coasts  of  America.  "Divers  cunning  men,"  one  being  a  canon  ol 
St.  Paul's,  went  on  this  expedition,  which,  however,  one  of  the 
vessels  being  wrecked,  resulted  in  nothing  of  importance.  The  fact, 
indeed,  that  a  letter,  describing  the  voyage,  was  forwarded  home 
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from  the  liarbour  of  St  Jolin's,  Newfoundland,  would  seem  lo  indi- 
cate that  some  intercourse  already  existed  with  those  parts — probably 
by  fishing  vessels,  which,  in  emulation  of  the  early  Bretons,  may 
have  resorted  thither. 

Nine  years  afterwards,  (1536,)  another  voyage  was  made  in  the 
same  direction  by  a  company  of  adventurers,  many  cf  whom  were 
young  lawyers  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  gentlemen  of  good 
family.  Tlicy  were  reduced  to  a  wretched  condition,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  resorted  to  cannibalism,  devouring  one  another;  at  last, 
obtaining  by  stratagem,  at  Newfoundland,  a  French  ship,  well  fur- 
nished with  supplies,  they  made  their  way  home,  whither  they  were 
soon  followed  (in  the  ship  they  had  left)  by  the  French  crew,  clam- 
orous  for  redress.  It  would  appear,  from  laws  passed  not  long  after 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  at  Newfoundland,  that  this  branch 
of  national  industry  had  already  made  a  fair  beginning;  and  only 
a  few  years  later,  from  thirty  to  fifty  English  vessels,  it  is  said,  came 
annually  to  that  region. 

The  fate  of  Willoughby,  in  seeking  a  north-east  passage,  in  1653, 
and  the  success  of  his  officer.  Chancellor,  in  discovering  a  sea-route 
to  Russia,  and  opening  a  lucrative  commerce  with  that  empire,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  English  marine,  under  the  auspices 
of  Cabot,  rapidly  increased  in  extent,  and  the  English  mariners  in 
skill  and  boldness;  and  the  brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  fertile  in 
every  department  of  greatness,  was  illustrated  by  numerous  naval 
exploits,  both  in  war  and  attempted  discovery.  The  attention  of 
the  learned  and  enterprising  was  revived  to  the  scheme  of  effecting 
a  North-west  Passage — an  undertaking,  in  the  language  of  Martin 
Frobisher,  "the  only  thing  of  the  world,  yet  left  undone,  whereby  a 
notable  mind  might  become  fortunate  and  famous." 

For  fifteen  years,  that  navigator,  afterwards  so  famous  in  almost 
ever}'  sea,  vainly  sought  the  means  of  pursuing  his  grand  design; 
and  it  was  not  until  1576,  that  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, he  was  enabled  to  fit  out  a  little  flotilla  of  three  ves.sels,  the 
largest  of  which  was  only  thirty-five  tons,  and  the  smallest  but  ten. 
With  this  slender  equipment,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1576,  he  sailed 
from  Yarmouth  on  his  long-cherished  enterprise.  "In  reviewing  the 
history  of  these  early  expeditions,  the  most  casual  reader  must  bo 
struck  with  the  humble  and  insignificant  means  with  which  the  grand- 
est enterprises  were  attempted  and  often  accomplished.  Columbus, 
amid  the  storms  of  a  most  tempestuous  winter,  made  his  way  back  to 
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Europe,  after  his  great  discovery,  in  an  open  caravel;  Hudson,  with 
only  ten  men,  undertook  'to  find  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the 
north  pole;'  arid  the  goo<l  Sir  Uumphrey  Gilbert,  after  voyaging 
safely  to  Newfoundland  in  his  little  Squirrel,  (of  only  ten  tons,)  was 
finally  whelmed  in  a  tremendous  gale  beneath  the  •pyramid-like' 
seas  of  the  Atlantic." 

On  the  11th  of  July,  this  little  squadron  came  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Greenland,  and,  keeping  to  the  westward,  on  the  18th 
of  August  again  made  land  on  some  part,  it  is  probable,  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  Here  the  voyagers  fell  in  with  parties  bf  Esquimaux, 
who  came  ofTto  the  vessels  in  their  seal-skin  boats;  and  five  of  the 
crow,  who  too  rashly  went  ashore  with  them,  were  carried  off,  and 
could  not  be  recovered.  This  land  was  named  by  Frobisher  •'  Meta 
Incognita."  One  of  his  little  vessels  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea, 
and  another  deserted  him;  yet  he  pressed  on,  and  made  considerable 
surveys  in  those  dreary  regions.  On  his  return  to  England,  certain 
bits  of  glittering  stone  which  ho  had  found  there  were  confidently 
pronounced  by  the  English  goldsmiths  to  be  no  other  than  gold  ore. 
The  announcement  of  this  fancied  discovery  of  the  precious  metal 
stimulated  the  nation  to  fresh  enterprise,  and  even  relaxed  the  strings 
of  the  royal  purse  (in  general  most  reluctantly  unloosed)  to  a  slight 
disbursement.  With  a  ship  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  furnished 
by  *^°  '  en,  and  called  the  Ayde  (Aid),  and  with  two  smaller  ves- 
sels, the  20th  of  May,  1577,  he  again  set  forth  in  quest  of  gold 
mines  and  the  North-west  Passage. 

lie  passed  Friesland,  and  thence,  stretching  over  to  Labrador, 
sailed  up  the  straits  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  channel  dividing  Asia  and  America.  A  plenty  of  the 
glittering  trash  which  had  deluded  him  was  found,  and  stowed  aboard 
the  ship;  and  for  thirty  leagues  he  made  his  way  up  the  strait,  con- 
fidently supposing  that  it  led  to  the  Indian  ocean.  In  some  boats 
of  the  Esquimaux,  various  European  articles  were  found,  probably 
belonging  to  the  mariners  who  had  been  lost  on  the  preceding  voy- 
age. To  recover  these  or  to  revenge  their  death,  he  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  savages,  who  fought  with  much  desperation, 
flinging  themselves,  when  mortally  wounded,  into  the  sea.  A  num- 
ber of  them  having  been  slain,  the  rest  took  refuge  among  the  cliflEj, 
all  the  men  of  the  party  making  their  escape.  "Two  women,"  says 
the  journal  of  the  voyage,  "not  being  so  apt  to  escape  as  the  men 
were,  the  one  being  olde,  the  other  encombred  with  a  yong  childe, 
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wo  tookc.  The  oldo  wretch,  whom  divers  of  our  Saylera  aupposed 
to  bo  eyther  the  Divell  or  a  witch,  had  her  buskins  plucked  off,  to 
Boc  if  she  were  cloven-footed,  and  for  her  ougly  hcwe  and  deformitie, 
we  let  her  goo;  the  youg  woman  and  the  childo  we  brought  away." 
All  attempts  to  recover  the  lost  mariners  proved  fruitless,  and  on 
the  21st  of  August,  ice  having  begun  to  form  around  the  ships.  Fro- 
bisher  perceived  the  danger  of  attempting  to  remain  or  proceed. 
Accordingly,  ho  put  about,  and  with  his  vessels  freighted  with  two 
hundred  tons  of  shining  earth,  returned  to  England. 

Wonderful  to  state,  the  fallacy  of  the  imagined  El  Dorado  was 
not  yet  discovered.  The  ore  was  pronounced  genuine  by  men  of 
ecionce,  and,  as  usual  where  the  thirst  for  gold  is  fairly  awakened, 
men  flocked  in  crowds  to  join  a  fresh  expedition.  Fifteen  ships, 
with  preparations  for  a  settlement,  were  fitted  out,  and,  under  com- 
mand of  Frobisher,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1578,  again  sailed  for  the 
land  of  imagined  treasure.  Afler  encountering  much  danger  from 
storms  and  icebergs,  the  fleet  entered  a  great  strait  leading  westward, 
probably  the  chief  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Finding  that  he  was 
not  in  the  passage  he  had  formerly  entered,  in  the  region  of  imagined 
gold,  Frobisher  put  about;  but  was  so  lonir  in  getting  to  the  desired 
locality  that  winter  almost  set  in  before  he  arrived  there;  his  sailors 
and  colonists,  disheartened  by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  clamoured 
for  return;  one  ship,  laden  with  supplies,  deserted;  and,  compelled 
to  aoandon  his  plans  for  colonization  and  discovery,  the  admiral, 
freighting  his  ships  with  the  supposed  treasure,  returned  to  England 
By  this  time,  its  worlhlessncss  had  been  fairly  discovered;  and 
though  he  eagerly  besought  the  means  at  least  for  continuing  his 
attempts  at  the  North-west  Passage,  the  public  and  the  crown,  dis- 
couraged by  their  losses  and  misfortunes,  refused  to  lend  him  further 
assistance.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  naval  warfare 
and  adventure,  which  perpetuate  his  name  as  a  bold  leader  and  skil- 
ful navigator.  He  died  in  1694r,  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in 
an  cxpcdit'on  to  the  French  coast. 
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ExoLAN'D,  in  the  midst  of  continued  loss  a-vl  misfortune  by  her 
attempts  at  discovery,  at  mining,  and  at  ccior.ization  in  the  New 
World,  wa.s  now  fairly  embarked  in  her  grand  career  of  naval  enter- 
prise— the  wealth  and  renown  acquired  by  her  daring  mariners  in 
their  half  chivalrous,  half-piratical  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards 
of  America  serving  to  keep  alive  the  national  interest  in  that  region, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Western  Continent  being  incidentally  but 
materially  promoted  by  their  cruises.  At  the  same  time  that  Fio- 
bishcr  was  making  his  unsucccs  f'4  voyages  in  search  of  gold  and 
of  the  NoTth-west  Passage,  Francis  D''ake,  a  mariner  of  similar  and 
yet  greater  renown,  after  his  memorable  passage  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  was  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  course  of  which  he  touched  on  the  shores  of  Oregon, 
which  he  named  New  Albion. 

The  example  of  enterpise,  stimulated  by  motives  purer  and  more 
honourable  than  those  of  either,  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  man  of  high  character  and  amiable  temper, 
lx)th  a  soldier  and  a  civilian,  had  interested  himself  much  in  the  daring 
but  futile  voyages  of  his  countrymen  in  search  of  a  North-west  Pass- 
age, lie  had  even  written  a  treatise,  founded  on  the  testimony  and 
opinion  of  "many  learned  men  and  painfull  travellers,"  "to  proovo 
by  experience  of  sundrie  men's  travels  the  opening  of  some  part  of 
this  North-west  Passage;  whereby  good  hope  remaineth  of  the  rest." 
No  words  could  have  phrased  more  effectually  that  expectant  longing, 
which  now  for  three  centuries  has  beset  men  of  courage,  of  enter- 
prise and  inquiry,  to  solve  the  grand  problem — "the  one  thing  yet 
left  undone  upon  the  earth  whereby  a  notable  mind  might  be  made 
famous  and  fortunate" — of  a  communication  between  the  two  oceans. 
That  terrible  problem,  whose  final  solution  we  have  just  witnessed. 
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will  ever  remain  burdened  with  the  8:i(McHt  associations,  lH)tli  ancient 
ntid  tncxlern,  of  heroic  cournge  and  indcfutij^ablc  perscvorauco  doomed 
to  ri'pcatcd  HufVering,  disajipoiutment,  and  destruction. 

In  the  year  1578  ho  obtained  from  Khzabcth  a  patent,  eonferring 
holo  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  a  very  extenaivo 
territory  in  America,  not  precisely  located,  on  conditiun  tliat  ho 
should  ])lant  a  colony  there  within  six  years.  Ilia  half-brother,  the 
fiiiiious  Sir  Walter  lluleigh,  then  twenty -six  years  of  age,  his  imagin- 
ation lircd  by  the  narratives  of  Columbus,  of  Cortes,  and  of  other 
raiiious  pioneers  of  the  New  World,  also  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
Tliis  expedition,  delayed  and  weakened  by  various  misfortunes, 
finally  sailed  with  only  two  vessels,  one  of  which  was  captured  by 
the  Spaniards;  the  crew  of  the  other  returned  without  effecting  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  settlement. 

An  interval  of  several  years  elapsed,  during  which  Raleigh  rose 
high  in  the  royal  favour;  and  in  1583,  the  brothers  renewed  their 
enterprise,  Sir  Humphrey,  in  person,  commanding  the  expedition. 
The  queen,  to  express  her  favour,  at  his  departure  bestowed  on  him 
an  anchor  of  gold,  with  a  great  pearl  set  in  it,  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  wore,  with  allowable  complacency,  on  hia 
breast.  The  fleet  consisted  of  five  sail,  the  largest  of  which,  the  lialeigh, 
was  furnished  by  the  famous  man  after  whom  it  was  named.  Thero 
vcre  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  on  board,  including  mechanics  and 
mineralogists;  and  a  learned  Hungarian,  named  Parmenius,  was  taken 
as  the  chronologer  of  the  expedition.  There  was  also  provided,  says 
one  of  the  commanders,  "Musike  in  great  variety;  not  omitting  the 
least  toycs,  as  Morris-dancers,  hobby-horse,  and  the  like  conceits,  to 
delight  the  savage  people,  whom  we  intended  to  win  by  all  iaire 
meanes  possible." 

Soon  after  their  departure,  the  Kaleigh,  on  account  of  an  infectious 
disease,  put  back;  and  Sir  Humphrey,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet,  ke^^.t  on  to  Newfoundland.  At  St.  John's  Harbour,  at  that 
island,  be  summoned  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fishermen  to  wit- 
ness t':e  ceiemony  of  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  English 
sovereign — an  operation  which  he  performed  by  digging  a  turf,  and 
setting  up  a  pillar,  to  which  the  arms  of  England  were  affixed. 
Silver  ore,  as  it  was  supposed,  was  discovered,  and  was  taken  aboard 
the  vet^seis,  one  of  which  was  abandoned,  while  with  the  remainder 
Sir  Humphrey  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  towards  the  south. 
On  his  way,  the  largest  ship  remaining,  with  the  ore,  was  wrecked, 
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and  a  hundred  souls  perished,  including  the  Hungarian.  Return 
was  now  considered  necessary,  and  in  tho  midst  of  terrible  storms 
and  tcmpcsta,  tho  prows  were  turned  homeward.  "Sir  Uumphrey 
had  chosen  to  sail  in  a  little  tender,  called  tho  Squirrel,  a  mere  cockle- 
shell  in  size — 'too  small  to  pass  through  tho  ocean  sea  at  that  sca-son 
of  tho  year.'  In  vain  did  the  .  Ticcrs  of  tho  Ilindo,  tho  larger  ve8.Mul, 
entreat  him,  in  this  dangerous  weather,  to  shift  his  flag  aboard  thoir 
ship.  He  camo  on  board,  for  a  convivial  meeting,  but  returned  to 
his  slender  craft,  saying,  'I  will  not  desert  my  little  company,  with 
whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and  perils.' 

"Tho  weather  grew  heavier  and  heavier;  tho  oldest  sailors  de- 
claring that  they  had  never  seen  such  seas — 'breaking  very  high,' 
says  a  spectator,  'and  pyramid-wise ' — the  very  worst  sea  that  is 
known.  Lights  were  burned  at  night,  and  tho  little  Squirrel,  for  a 
long  time,  was  seen  gallantly  contending  with  tho  waves,  which 
almost  ingulphed  her.  Once  she  came  so  near  that  they  of  the  Hinde 
could  see  Sir  Humphrey  sitting  by  tho  mainmast,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  reading.  He  looked  up,  and  cried  cheerily,  *We  are  as  nccro 
to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  But  the  seas  broke  over  her  more 
heavily;  about  midnight,  all  at  once,  the  lights  wore  extinguished; 
and  in  the  morning  nothing  was  seen  of  the  good  Sir  Humphrey  or 
his  little  ship.  Sho  had  doubtless  been  whelmed  by  the  toppling 
down  of  some  hugo  pyramid  of  water.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
but  honourable  end  of  one  of  tho  worthiest  and  most  persevering 
patrons  of  English  enterprise.  He  perished  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
own  exalted  maxim:  'That  he  is  not  worthy  to  live  at  all,  who,  for 
fear  or  danger  of  death,  shunneth  his  country's  service  or  his  own 
honor;  for  death  is  inevitable  and  fame  immortal.'"* 
*  Discoverers,  die,  of  America. 
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Raleioii,  w^hose  enterprising  spirit  was  dismayed  neither  by  the 
loss  of  his  brother,  nor  the  wreck  and  failure  of  the  late  expedition, 
immediately  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  secure  to  himself 
the  glory  of  the  first  founder  of  an  English  settlement  in  America. 
To  one  so  high  in  the  queen's  favour,  letters  patent,  of  the  most  liberal 
nature,  were  readily  issued,  granting  Ijim  power  to  colonize,  with 
almost  unlimited  personal  jurisdiction,  "such  remote,  heathen,  and 
barbarous  lands  as  are  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christians,  or 
inhabited  by  any  Christian  people."  No  particular  region  was  ayie- 
cified  as  the  subject  of  this  indefinite  grant;''but,  warned  by  the  fat<; 
of  former  enterprises,  he  had  resolved  to  plant  his  settlement  in  the 
milder  regions  of  the  south.  The  very  year  afler  the  loss  of  Sir 
Ilumphrey,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584,  he  dispatched  two  vessels, 
well  provided  with  men  and  supplies,  under  two  experienced  cap* 
tains,  Amidas  and  Barlow,  to  the  American  coast. 

Taking  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies, 
(which,  strange  to  say,  for  many  years  was  considered  the  only  prac- 
ticable track,)  afler  a  voyage  of  two  months,  they  arrived  off  the 
shores  of  Carolina.  For  more  than  a  hundred  miles  they  sailed 
along  tlie  coast,  seeking  a  harbour,  and  on  the  ISth  of  July,  entered 
Ocracoke  Inlet.  Here  they  landed  on  an  island,  delighted  with  the 
softness  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  The 
natives,  at  first  shy  and  timid,  proved  gentle  and  friendly,  and  on 
the  island  of  Boanoke  the  voyagers  were  entertained  with  much 
hospitality  at  the  residence  of  the  chief.  Afler  making  some  brief 
survey  of  the  coast,  they  returned  to  England,  where  the  glowing 
description  which  they  gave  of  the  beauties  of  the  region,  encouraged 
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the  projector,  and  revived  fresh  enterprise  in  the  nation.  In  honour 
of  his  patroness,  Raleigh  bestowed  on  the  newly  discovered  region, 
the  name  of  Virginia— a  name,  like  that  of  Florida  and  of  Louis- 
iana, originally  applied  to  a  tract  far  more  extensive  than  even  the 
broad  and  beautiful  state  by  which  it  is  now  borne. 

A  fresh  stimulus,  at  this  time,  was  given  to  the  North-Western  enter 
prise,  and  the  voyages  of  Davis,  in  1585,  6,  7,  though  unsuccessful  in 
accomplishing  their  design,  added  greatly  to  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  dreary  seas  and  coasts  in  that  direction.  The  voyage?  and 
discoveries  of  the  famous  llenry  Hudson,  resulting  in  his  own  de- 
struction, but  in  the  eternal  commemoration  of  his  name,  occurred 
a  few  years  later.    (See  "The  Dutch  in  America.") 

The  year  after  the  return  of  his  pioneer-vessels,  (1585,)  Raleigh, 
then  in  the  full  tide  of  court  favour  and  increasing  wealth,  fitted  out 
a  fresh  expedition,  of  seven  vessels,  with  an  hundred  and  eight  col- 
onists, under  command  of  Ralph  (afterwards  Sir  Ralph)  Lane,  des- 
tined for  the  shores  of  Carolina.  His  friend,  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  choicest  spirits  of  the  age,  commanded  the 
fleet,  which,  on  the  9th  of  April,  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  Taking 
the  usual  circuitous  route,  it  passed  through  Ocracoke  Inlet  to  the 
island  of  Roanoke ;  and  Grenville,  with  Lane  and  others,  made  a 
tour  of  exploration.  They  were  well  entertained  by  the  natives 
whom  they  encountered — in  return  for  which,  as  usual  with  the 
European  adventurers,  provoked  by  slight  injury,  they  took  cruel 
and  indiscriminate  revenge.  "At  Aquascogoe,"  says  Sir  Ralph, 
"the  Indians  stole  a  Silver  Cup,  wh'irefore  we  burnt  the  towne,  and 
spoyled  their  come,"  &c.,  &c.  What  an  exceedingly  low  standard 
of  morality,  of  policy,  of  common  decency  even,  do  acts  like  these, 
recorded  a  hundred  times  by  their  authors  with  the  most  naive  un- 
consciousness, exhibit! 

The  settlers,  under  Lane,  left  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  at  first 
were  all  enjoyment  at  the  serenity  of  the  climate  and  beauty  of  the 
country.  "It  is  the  goodliest  soil,"  says  their  governor,  "under  the 
cope  of  heaven;  the  most  pleasing  territory  of  the  world;  the  con- 
tinent is  of  a  huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and  well  peopled  and 
towned,  though  savagely."  The  native  culture  of  tobacco,  of  maize, 
and  the  potato,  was  observed  with  much  interest;  an  interest  which 
would  have  been  redoubled,  could  the  visitors  have  foreseen  the  vast 
magnitude  and  importance  which  the  production  of  these  articles 
was  destined  one  day  to  assume. 
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A  more  particular  observation  of  the  Indians  than  had  hitherto 
been  made,  was  taken  by  tlic  colonists,  who  tloscribe  them  as  gener- 
ally a  feeble,  inoffensive  race,  dwelling  in  small  villages,  and  forming 
tribes  of  no  great  separate  importance.  Master  Ileriot,  who  espe- 
cially devoted  himself  to  the  subject,  travelled  among  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  them  with  some  idea  of  Christianity. 
They  manifested  much  reverence  for  the  Bible  which  he  displayed  to 
them,  kissing  it  and  hugging  it  to  their  breasts,  and  doubtless  con- 
sidering it  "a  great  medicine."  They  had  a  species  of  belief  in  the 
Divine  Existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  the  travellei 
tells  a  pleasant  story  of  one  of  them  who  had  been  buried  for  dead, 
but  was  afterwards  exhumed  and  revived.  According  ta  the  Indians, 
the  recovered  patient  "showed  that  although  his  body  had  laine  dead 
in  the  gi'ave,  yet  his  soule  lived,  and  had  travailed  fiir  in  a  long 
broad  way,  on  both  sides  whereof  grewe  more  sweete,  fayre,  and 
delicate  trees  and  fruits  than  ever  he  had  scene  before;  at  length  ho 
came  to  the  most  brave  and  fayre  houses,  neere  which  he  met  his 
Father,  that  was  dead  long  agoe,  who  gave  him  charge  to  goe  baeke 
to  shew  his  friends  what  good  there  was  to  doe,  to  injoy  the  pleasures 
of  that  place ;  which  when  hee  had  done,  hee  should  come  again." 

Allured  by  fanciful  and  perhaps  misunderstood  tales  concerning 
great  treasures  at  the  source  of  the  Roanoke,  Lane,  with  a  number 
of  his  people,  ascended  its  rapid  stream.  Their  provisions  were 
soon  exhausted,  yet  they  pressed  on,  "seeing  they  had  yet  a  dog, 
that,  being  boyled  with  saxafras  leaves,  would  richly  feede  them  in 
their  return,"  but  accomplished  nothing  of  their  object,  and  returned 
disappointed.  A  most  outrageous  deed  was  presently  perpetrated. 
The  neighboring  Indians,  it  is  said,  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
strangers,  had  conspired  against  them,  and  Lane,  with  others,  desir- 
ing an  interview  with  King  Wingina,  the  principal  chief  of  that 
region,  treacherously  attacked  and  massacred  him  and  his  attendants 
In  June,  1586,  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  ships,  came  to  anchor  off  the  island ;  and,  though  that  ener- 
getic commander  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  the 
colonists,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  yet, 
desponding  of  success,  they  desired  to  return  to  their  homes.  Ac 
cordingly,  he  took  them  aboard  his  fleet,  and  carried  them  to  Eng- 
land— the  principal  result  of  their  American  sojourn  being  the 
introduction  to  that  country  of  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco, 
which  they  had  learned  of  the  Indians. 
Vol  IV.— 31 
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Only  a  few  days  after  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  departure  of  Lane 
and  his  people,  a  vessel,  dispatched  by  Raleigh,  with  abundant  sup- 
plies, arrived  at  the  deserted  settlement;  and  soon  afterwards,  Gren- 
ville,  with  three  more  ships,  also  well  supplied,  came  to  the  same 
place.  He  left  fifteen  men  on  the  island;  but  the  next  comers  found 
there  only  the  ruins  of  their  fort  and  dwellings,  amid  "which  human 
bones,  the  evidence  of  Indian  hostility,  lay  bleaching. 

Kaleigh,  on  learning  of  the  desertion  of  his  settlement,  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  set  to  work  afresh;  and  in  April,  1587,  dispatched 
another  expedition,  with  especial  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  with  a  number  of  women,  that  the  comforts  of  a  home  might 
be  early  established.  In  July,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Roanoke,  where 
the  sad  evidences  of  the  destruction  of  Grenville's  men  were  ob- 
served; and,  though  the  projector  had  ordered  that  the  new  settle- 
ment should  be  founded  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
impatience  of  the  naval  commander,  the  governor,  White,  and  his 
people  disembarked  on  the  island.  Indian  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed  in  the  murder  of  one  of  the  settlers — and  the  latter,  attack- 
ing a  party  of  the  natives  by  night,  found  too  late  that  they  belonged 
to  a  friendly  tribe.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1587,  Virginia  Dare, 
the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in  the  United  States,  was 
ushered  into  a  brief  and  ill-fated  being. 

White,  by  the  urgent  request  of  the  colonists,  consisting,  at  his 
departure,  of  an  hundred  and  eighteen  persons,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  women,  and  two  children,  returned  to  England  in  one  of  the 
vessels,  to  provide  further  supplies.  But  the  momentous  events  just 
then  occurring  in  the  equipment  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
retarded  the  desired  assistance;    and  Raleigh,  who  had  expended 
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forty  thousand  pounds  of  his  estate  in  the  vain  attempt  to  colonize 
"Virginia,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  to  others — as- 
signing certain  of  his  rights  to  a  company  of  London  merchants. 
Such  delay,  however,  occurred,  in  fitting  out  a  fresh  expedition, 
that  it  was  not  until  1590  that  White  returned  to  Roanoke;  but  the 
settlers  had  disappeared;  and  though  Raleigh,  it  is  said,  sent  to 
search  for  them  on  five  several  occasions,  no  trace  of  the  fate  of  this 
lost  colony  has  ever  been  found.  Probably,  like  the  former,  it 
perished  from  Indian  hostility. 

Strangely  enough,  all  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
wealthy,  and  persevering  men  of  England  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
America  proved  ineffectual.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  besides  his  re- 
peated efforts  in  behalf  of  Virginian  colonization,  had  aided  the  north- 
west voyages,  destined  to  end  in  results  alike  i'utile,  and,  in  his  old 
age,  broken  down  by  imprisonment  and  sufl'ering,  headed  an  equally 
fruitless  expedition  to  the  Orinoco  and  the  tropical  coasts  of  Gui- 
ana. Whatever  his  errors  as  a  courtier  and  a  favourite,  history 
will  do  him  justice  as  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  a  mariner,  a  discoverer, 
and  a  founder  of  colonization — the  most  brilliant  character  of  a 
remarkable  age;  and  America,  in  especial,  will  always  look  back 
with  reverence  and  affection  on  the  earliest  and  most  persevering 
promoter  of  her  welfare — a  man  whose  faults  were  those  of  the  time, 
whose  virtues  were  his  own;  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  shining 
attributes  of  a  head  to  plan  and  a  hand  to  execute,  possessed  the 
more  endearing  quality  of  a  heart  to  feel  and  to  commiserate. 

Such  repeated  loss  and  mortality  had  now  made  men  wary  ol 
undertaking  American  colonization.  "All  hopes  of  Virginia  thus 
abandoned,"  says  a  later  adventurer,  "it  lay  dead  and  obscured  from 
1590  to  this  year  1602."  In  March  of  that  year  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
under  the  advice  of  Raleigh,  tried  the  experiment  of  sailing  directly 
to  America,  instead  of  taking  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Canaries  and 
West  Indies.  Sin-nilar  to  relate,  the  experiment  succeeded;  and 
after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  in  a  small  vessel,  the  navigator  came 
to  Massachusetts.  lie  landed  on  Cape  Cod,  and  on  the  Vineyard 
islands,  and  having  freighted  his  little  bark  with  sassafras  obtained 
by  traffic  from  the  Indians,  returned  in  June  to  England.  Enterprise, 
stimulated  by  his  success,  was  renewed,  in  the  diminutive  vessels 
of  the  day,  and  much  of  the  eastern  sea-board  was  surveyed.  Such 
voyages,  laniiliuriziug  navigators  with  the  coast  and  the  most  desira- 
ble  localities,  prepared  the  way  for  fresh  attempts  at  settlement. 
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While  hor  rivals,  long  ere  this  time,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  s 
permanent  footing  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  and  had  con- 
quered or  founded  wealthy  empires  in  the  south,  England,  her  claima 
and  her  endeavours  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  barren  and  incle- 
ment regions  of  the  north,  had  as  yet  reaped  nothing  but  loss  and 
misfortune  from  her  enterprise  in  the  New  World.  Not  a  single 
spot  on  that  vast  continent  now  mostly  peopled  by  her  children,  was 
the  settled  habitation  of  an  Englishman.  "  In  reviewing  the  history 
of  American  colonization,  the  mind  is  at  first  struck  with  the  won- 
derful brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest 
during  the  first  century  of  their  career;  an  impression  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  the  reflection  that  in  the  end  no  substantial  advantage  has 
accrued  to  the  nation  whose  enterprise  laid  open  the  pathway  to  the 
New  World,  and  whose  valour  and  genius  were  the  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  tempting  opportunities.  Extermination  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  bigoted  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and,  in  the  end, 
outrageous  oppression  of  her  own  dependencies,  have  marked,  almost 
without  exception,  the  colonial  administration  of  Spain,  and  have 
finally  resulted  in  its  nearly  complete  annihilation.  Her  once  numer- 
ous provinces,  alienated  by  mismanagement  and  tyranny,  have 
found,  in  republican  anarchy,  a  questionable  relief  from  parental 
misrule;  while  that  beautiful  island,  almost  the  solitary  jewel  in  her 
crown,  and  only  proving,  by  its  exception,  the  general  rule  of  her 
losses,  is  held  by  a  tenure  so  insecure  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name 
of  possession.  • 

"For  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  rival  nations  of  France  and 
England  hardly  took  a  step  in  the  same  direction,  or,  if  they  did, 
under  circumstances  of  such  gross  ignorance  and  infatuation,  as  were 
almost  certain  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  success.  The  various 
and  widely-severed  colonies  of  France,  founded,  through  a  century 
of  misfortunes  and  discouragements,  by  ardent  and  indefatigable 
servants  of  the  crow/i,  have,  with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 
slipped  from  her  hands — not  from  any  want  of  loyalty  or  national 
affection  in  the  provincial  inhabitants,  but  from  the  feebleness  of 
the  French  marine,  ever  unable  to  compete  with  that  of  her  haughty 
rival,  and  quite  inefficient  for  the  protection  and  retention  of  dis- 
tant colonies. 

"England,  the  last  to  enter  on  the  noble  enterprise  of  peopling 
the  New  Hemisphere,  but  finally  bringing  to  the  task  a  spirit  of 
progress,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  strength  of  principle,*unknown  to 
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her  predecessors,  has  founded,  an>id  disastrous  and  unpromising 
beginnings,  an  empire  mightier  and  more  enduring  than  all  or  any 
of  its  compeers;  lost,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  to  her  private  aggrand- 
izement, bui  not  to  the  honour  of  her  name  or  the  best  interest*  of 
mankind ;  an  empire  already  prosperous  beyond  all  example  in  his- 
tory, and  destined,  it  is  probable,  at  no  distant  day,  to  unite  under 
its  genial  protection  every  league  of  that  vast  continent  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  tropical  forests  of  Darien 
U>  too  eternal  snows  of  the  Arctic  Circle."* 

*  Otac«verera,&«.,of  AmeriMi 
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No  account  of  American,  and  still  less  of  Virjrinian  colonization, 
would  bo  complete  without  some  memoir  of  tlir.c  remarkable  man  to 
whoso  unwearied  personal  exertions  the  foundation  of  an  English 
commonwealth  in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  due.  Romance 
would  hardly  venture  to  imagine  adventures  more  marvellous,  or 
courage  more  chivalrous  than  his;  and  when  to  a  temper  the  moat 
sprightly,  adventurous,  and  enterprising  of  his  day,  were  added  the 
unsurpassed  qualities  of  judgment,  of  perseverance,  of  fortitude,  and 
of  forbearance,  the  result  could  hardly  fail  to  bo  a  character  of  no 
ordinary  greatness,  and  the  work  of  his  life  a  work  destined  in  some 
maimer  to  affect  the  interests  of  mankind,  llis  extraordinary 
career,  fortunately  detailed,  in  good  part,  with  modest  quaintness, 
by  his  own  pen,  will  ever  remain  the  delight  of  youth,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  historical  reader. 
*  Captain  John  Smith,  incomparably  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
of  English  adventurers  in  America,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at 
Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1579.  Ilis  mind,  from  childhood,  set 
on  adventure  and  travel,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  secretly  sold  his 
books  and  satchel,  and  was  .ibout  going  off  to  sea,  when  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  His  guardians  apprenticed  him  to  a 
merchant  of  Lynn,  whom,  in  consequence  of  refusal  to  gratify  hia 
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tn«to  for  tlio  Hcn,  lie  H[H!('(lily  r{iiitUM],  nn»l  with  IiIh  young  pntron,  the 
Hon  of  Ix)r(l  Willoii^hby,  went  into  France.  Tlionco  ho  repaired  to 
tho  NethcrhmdH,  then  engaged  in  their  Htruggle  aguinst  Spaniah 
tyranny;  and  Hervcd  some  three  or  four  yearH  urtder  Captain  Dux- 
bury — an  Kiiglishinan,  eomrnanding,  it  would  seem,  in  tho  Bcrvice 
of  I'rinco  Maurice,  llo  Hailed  to  S<."olland,  hut  wiw  Hhipwr(;ckcd  at 
Holy  Isle,  and  finding  no  chance  of  preferment  at  the  Scottish  court, 
again  betook  himHelf  to  Willoughby.  Here,  by  one  of  those  freaks 
common  to  ardent  and  imaginativo  youth,  ho  ehoHo  to  turn  hermit 
— though  rather  after  the  fiwhion  of  Friar  Tuck  than  tho  rccluHo  of 
Warkworth.  In  n  great  wood,  far  from  the  town,  ho  built  himself  a 
fihelter  of  boughs,  where,  without  bedding,  or  any  of  tho  conveni- 
ences of  civilized  life,  ho  made  liia  abode.  In  the  curt  language  of 
his  luirrativc,  (which,  like  Ca'sar's,  runs  in  tho  third  jKjrson,)  "Ilia 
studio  was  Mavhiavilbi  Art  of  Warrc,  and  Mnrctis  Auretius ;  his  exer- 
cise a  good  horse,  with  his  lance  and  ring;  his  fowl  was  tfiowjhi  to  be 
more  of  venison  tlum  anythiiirj  else;  *  *  *  Long  these  pleasures 
couhl  not  content  him,  but  hco  returned  againo  to  tho  liow  Coun- 
tries"— intending  to  make  his  way  to  tho  east  of  Gcrmony,  then 
distracted  with  Turkish  warfare,  and  fight  on  tho  side  of  Christen 
dom.     At  this  time  ho  was  only  nineteen. 

Taking  ship  for  France,  ho  was  despoiled  of  all  his  baggage  by 
four  sharpers,  and,  selling  his  cloak  to  pay  for  his  passage,  landing 
in  Picardy,  wont  in  pursuit  of  them,  lieduced  to  great  distress  and 
poverty,  "wandering  from  port  to  port  to  finde  some  man  of  warre, 
ho  spent  that  he  had,  and  in  a  Forest,  ncere  dead  with  griefe  and 
cold,  a  rich  Farmer  found  him  by  a  fairo  Fountaino  under  a  tree. 
This  kindo  Pesant  releeved  him  againo,  to  his  content."  Not  long 
alter,  passing  through  a  forest,  he  fell  in  with  Cursell,  one  of  his 
dcspoilcrs.  "Ilis  piercing  injuries  had  so  small  patience,  as  without 
any  word  they  both  drew,  and  in  a  short  time  Cursell  fell  to  the 
ground,  when  from  an  old  ruinated  Tower  the  inhabitants  seeing 
them,  were  satisfied,  when  they  heard  Cursell  confesse  what  had 
formerly  passed."  We  next  find  the  youthful  adventurer  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  noble  earl  (who  had  known  him  in  England)  at 
his  chateau  in  Brittany;  whence,  apparently  bettor  supplied,  he 
travelled  over  much  of  France,  surveying  fortresses  and  other  nota* 
ble  objects  of  examination. 

At  Marseilles,  by  ill-fortune,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
freighted  with  "a  route  of  pilgrims,  of  divers- nations,"  going  to 
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Rome,  and  put  to  sco.  Compelled  by  tempests,  the  ship  anchored 
under  the  Isle  of  St.  Mary,  oil*  Nice,  where. the  "inhumane  Provin- 
cialls,"  concluding  that  Smith,  in  his  double  capacity  of  Englishman 
and  heretic  was  their  Jonah,  set  upon  him,  "hourely  cursing  him," 
he  tells  us,  "not  onely  for  a  Huguenoit  but  his  Nafion  they  swore 
were  all  Pyratf<,  and  so  vildly  railed  on  his  dread  sovereigne  Queene 
Elizabeth,  and  that  they  never  should  have  faire  weather  as  long  as 
hee  was  aboard  them ;  their  disputations  grew  to  that  passion  "  (stim- 
ulated, perhaps,  by  the  liberal  use  of  a  staff,  with  which  the  gallant 
Captain  requited  their  assaults)  "  that  they  threw  him  overboard,  yet 
God  brought  him  to  that  little  Isle,  where  was  no  inhabitants  but  a 
few  kine  and  goats."  With  his  customary  good-luck,  however,  next 
morning  he  was  taken  on  board  of  the  Britaine,  a  French  ship,  and 
handsomely  entertained  by  the  captain.  Sailing  to  Alexandria,  the 
ship  discharged  her  freight,  and  thence  passed  over  to  the  northern 
coasts.  Meeting  with  a  large  Venetian  argosy,  the  French  captain 
hailed  her,  and  was  answered  by  a  shot  which  lost  him  a  man.  A 
naval  battle,  contested  with  great  fury,  and  lasting  for  somo  hours, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  broadsides,  boarding,  danger  of  conflagration, 
&;c.,  ensued ;  but  afler  the  argosy  had  lost  twenty  men  and  was  ready 
to  sink,  she  yielded.  All  was  now  active  exertion  in  stopping  her 
leaks  and  transferring  her  cargo  to  the  victor.  "The  Silkes,  Vel- 
vets, Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Tissue,  Pyasters,  Chicqueenes,  and  Sultanies, 
(which  is  gold  and  silver,)  they  unloaded  in  four  and  twenty  houres, 
was  wonderfull,  whereof  having  sufficient,  and  tired  with  toile,  they 
cast  her  off  with  her  company,  with  as  much  good  merchandize  as 
would  have  fraughted  another  Britaine,  that  was  but  two  hundred 
Tunnes,  shee  foure  or  five  hundred."  As  a  reward  for  his  valour 
in  this  desperate  engagement.  Smith  received  five  hundred  chic- 
queenes "and  a  little  box  God  sent  him"  (he  piously  adds)  "worth 
neere  as  much  more." 

Landing  in  Piedmont,  he  travelled  through  much  of  Italy,  spent 
some  time  in  surveying  the  rugged  and  picturesque  coast  of  Albania 
and  Dalmatia,  and,  eager  for  a  cha^nce  to  fight  against  the  Turks, 
finally  made  his  way  to  Gratz,  in  %ria,  where  was  the  court  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  Austria.  No  time  could  have  been  more 
propitious  to  his  hopes.  The  memorable  war  with  the  Great  Turk, 
Mahomet  II.,  was  then  in  full  contest,  and  the  young  adventurer, 
..ntroduced  by  some  of  his  countrymen  to  the  high  officers  of  the 
.inperial  service,  soon  found  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his 
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courage  and  military  genius.  At  the  siege  of  Oljmpcha,  noon  oiler 
ho  joined  the  army,  by  an  in»»'  ious  system  of  telcgraphio  fires,  he 
concerted  a  plan  with  the  garrison,  by  which  the  Turks,  with  great 
slaughter,  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  lie  now  received  the 
command  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  regiment  of  the 
famous  Earl  Meldritch,  and  executed  other  ingenious  devices  against 
the  enemy,  which,  in  his  biography,  are  quaintly  titled  "  An  excol- 
lent  stratagem  by  Smith;  another  not  much  worse;"  "A  pretty 
stratagem  of  fire- works  by  Smith,"  Ac,  &c.  One  of  these  con- 
trivances, at  the  siege  of  StowUe-Wesenburg,  (1601,)  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  bombs  or  grenades,  prepared  with  all  manner  of 
explosive  and  combustible  materials,  which,  by  means  of  great 
slings,  he  flung  into  the  thickest  of  the  besieged.  "At  midnight, 
upon  the  alarum,"  ho  says,  "it  was  a  feareful  sight  to  behold  the  short 
flaming  course  of  their  flight  in  the  aire,  but  presently  after  their 
fall,  the  lamentable  no'.so  of  the  miserably  slaughtered  Turhes  was 
most  wonderful  to  heare."  This  town,  which  the  latter  had  hold  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  was  finally  taken  by  storm,  "  with  such  a  mcr- 
cilesse  execution  as  was  most  pitiful!  to  behold."  Soon  an;er  they 
were  again  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  on 
the  plains  of  Girke,  and  Smith,  half  of  whose  regiment  was  cut  to 
pieces,  as  he  says,  "  had  his  horse  slaine  under  him  and  himself  sore 
wounded ;  but  he  was  not  long  unmounted,  for  there  waa  choice 
enough  of  horses  that  wanted  masters.^* 

The  Christian  army,  seventeen  thousand  strong,  under  Prince 
Moyses  and  Earl  Meldritch,  laid  siege  to  Regall,  a  strong  and  almost 
impregnable  town  in  the  mountains  of  Transylvania,  garrisoned 
by  a  large  force  of  "Turks,  Tartars,  Bandittoes,  Rennegadoes,  and 
such  like."  The  work  of  making  trenches  and  batteries  went  on 
but  slowly,  and  the  Turks,  jeering  at  their  enemies,  would  ask  if 
their  artillery  was  in  pawn,  and  complain  that  they  were  growing  fat 
for  want  of  exercise.  A  message  presently  arrived  from  the  fort, 
that  "to  delight  the  Ladies,  who  did  long  to  see  some  court-like 
pastime,  the  Lord  Tusbashaw  did  defie  any  captain  that  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  tTiat  durst  combate  with  him  for  his  Head." 
So  many  of  the  Christian  officers  were  eager  to  undertake  the  duel, 
that  the  matter  was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  peril  and  honour  of  the 
adventure  fell  to  our  young  friend  Smith.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
adversaries,  in  full  view  of  both  armies — "the  Rampiers  all  beset 
with  faire  Dames" — tilted  against  each  other  with  equal  courage 
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and  fury,  but  with  better  a(l\nntage  to  the  Christian,  who  ran  bin 
enemy  through  helmet  and  brain,  and  nimbly  alighting,  cut  oCf  hii 
head,  which  he  presented  to  the  Prince  General. 

One  Grualgro,  "the  vowed  friend"  of  the  fallen  chief,  resolved  to 
avenge  his  fall  or  share  his  fate;  and  a  second  encounter,  the  next 
day,  came  off,  with  equal  success  to  Smith,  who  unhorsed  his  enemy 
and  speedily  possessed  himself  of  bis  head.  Unsatisfied  with  his 
unusual  good  fortune  and  renown,  the  young  champion,  in  turn, 
sent  a  courteous  message  that  the  ladies  might  have  the  heads  of 
their  two  servants,  and  his  own  besides,  if  any  Turk  of  proper 
degree  would  come  and  take  them.  This  audacious  challenge,  ac> 
ccpted  by  one  Bonny  ifulgro,  had  nearly  proved  the  death  of  our 
hero,  who,  by  a  blow  of  his  opponent's  battle-axe,  lost  his  own  and 
was  nearly  unhorsed.  The  Turks  set  up  a  tremendous  shout  of 
applause  from  the  ramparts,  yet  Smith,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"what  by  the  readinesse  of  his  horse,  and  his  judgment  and  dexter- 
itie  in  such  a  businesse,  beyond  all  men's  expectation,  by  God's 
assistance,  not  onely  avoided  the  Turkeys  violence,  but  having  drawne 
his  Faulcheon,  pierced  the  Thrice  so  under  the  Culets,  thorow  backe 
and  body,  that,  although  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  hee  stood  not 
long  ere  hee  lost  his  head,  as  the  rest  had  done."  Great  rejoicing 
took  place  in  the  Christian  army,  and  Smith  was  complimented  and 
exalted  to  the  skies.  The  town,  afler  a  desperate  defence,  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  Turks  entrenched  themselves  in  the  castle.  "The 
Earle,  remembering  his  father's  death,  battered  it  with  all  the  ord- 
nance in  the  towne,  and  the  next  day  took  it;  all  he  found  could 
toar  Armes  he  put  to  the  sword,  and  set  their  heads  upon  stakes 
i'ound  about  the  walls,  as  they  had  used  the  Christians  when  they 
tooke  it."  This  was  certainly  rather  an  indifferent  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  humanity  or  refinement;  yet  Smith  seems  never  to 
have  become  infected  vvith  the  cruelty  of  the  age,  or  to  have  en- 
gaged in  these  sanguinary  scenes  with  any  motive  beyond  that  of 
the  renown  to  be  acquired  by  gallant  deeds  of  arms,  and  the  iaea,  in 
his  day  not  altogether  groundless,  that  a  blow  struck  in  be'*"  alf  of 
Christendom  against  the  invading  ranks  of  the  infidels,  was  a 
meritorious  work. 

Sigismund  of  Transylvania,  on  repairing  to  the  army,  was  so 
pleased  with  this  last  exploit  of  the  young  soldier,  that  "with  great 
honour  he  gave  him  three  Turkes'  Heads  in  a  Shield  for  his  Armea. 
by  patent  under  his  hand  and  scale,  with  an  oathe  ever  to  weare 
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them  in  his  Colours,  his  picture  in  Gould,  and  thrco  hundred  Ducats 
yecrt'ly  for  a  pension. "  This  patent  wiM  afterwards  admitted  and 
reconled  in  the  Herald's  College  of  England. 

Fortune  finally  turned  against  the  Christians,  whose  army,  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  Kotcnton,  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  was 
almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  "  In  this  bloudy  field,"  says  our  author, 
"necro  30,000  lay,  some  hcadles^e,  armelesae,  and  leglesse,  all  cut 
and  mangled ;  where  breathing  their  last,  they  gave  this  knowledge 
to  the  world,  that  for  the  lives  of  so  few,  the  Crym-Tartar  never  paid 
dearer."  Among  the  victims  were  a  number  of  adventurous  Eng- 
lishmen, fighting  for  renown,  who  all  "did  what  men  could  doe, 
and  when  they  could  do  no  more,  left  there  their  bodies  in  testimonio 
of  their  mindes.  #  »  *  jjuj  Smith"  (continues  that 
gentleman)  "among  the  slaughtered  dead  bodies  and  many  a  gasp- 
ing soule,  with  toile  and  wounds  lay  groaning  among  the  rest." 

Captured  and  cured  of  his  wounds,  he  was  sold  with  many  more 
OS  a  slave  at  Axapolis;  and  his  purchaser,  a  certain  Bashaw  Bogall, 
sent  him  on  to  Constantinople  as  a  present  to  his  young  mistress, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  a  Bohemian  lord,  the  trophy  of  his 
personal  prowess.  The  lady,  like  most  whom  the  gallant  captain 
encountered,  at  once  experienced  a  tender  interest  for  his  welfare; 
and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  sold  out  of  the  family,  dispatched  him, 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  to  her  brother,  the  Bashaw  of 
Nalbritz,  in  Tartary,  near  the  sea  of  Azof.  This  kindly  manoeuvre, 
however,  served  him  nothing;  for  the  ferocious  Turk,  apprehending 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  took  alk  imaginable  pains  in  persecuting 
him.  With  his  head  and  beard  shaved  "so  bare  as  his  hand,"  a 
great  iron  ring  rivetted  about  his  neck,  and  a  rough  garment  of  hair 
and  hide,  the  unfortunate  Smith  underwent  a  slavery,  "so  bad,  a 
dog  could  hardly  have  lived  to  endure,"  and  was  finally  made 
thresher  at  a  lonely  grange  of  his  master,  more  than  a  league  from 
the  house.  The  result,  in  his  own  brief  language,  was,  that  "the 
Bashaw,  as  he  used  oflen  to  visit  his  granges,  visited  him,  and  took 
occasion  so  to  beat,  spume,  and  revile  him,  that,  forgetting  all  reason, 
he  beat  out  the  Tymour'a  braines  with  his  threshing-bat,  for  they 
have  no  flailes;  and  seeing  his  estate  could  be  no  worse  than  it  was, 
clothed  himself  in  his  clothes,  hid  his  body  under  the  straw,  filled  his 
knapsacke  with  come,  mounted  his  horse,  and  ranne  into  the  deaart 
at  a'l  adventure."  For  some  days  he  wandered  m  the  wildemeas, 
but  finally,  lighting  upon  the  high  road  from  Tartary  to  Buasia, 
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mmlo  his  wny,  after  a  journey  of  Bixtccn  da}'»,  to  Ecopolis,  a  HumiaD 
p<«tou  the  Don.  Ilcrc  lie  wuh  kindly  received,  and  on  his  return 
to  TruiiHylvania,  "gluUed  with  content  und  nccrc  drowned  wiili  joy," 
great  rejoicing  took  place  at  hia  cacnpo  and  the  manner  of  it,  Loth 
«o  characteristic  of  hia  temper.  At  Traguo,  whither  ho  repaired, 
SigiHmund  presented  him  witlu  fifteen  hundred  ducats,  cquipjMid  with 
whicli  ho  travelled  through  Geririany,  France,  and  Spain,  viewing 
n»ituh]c  places  and  adding  to  his  extensive  information.  In  a  French 
fhip  ho  sailed  to  Africa,  meaning  to  take  part  in  the  civil  wars  in 
Morocco;  "but  by  reason  of  the  uucertaintie,  and  the  perfidiou.s, 
treacherous,  bloudy  murthers  rather  than  warrc,  among  those  per- 
fidious, barbarous  Jifoorcs"  changed  his  purpose.  Passing  an  evening 
aboard  the  ship,  a  gale  of  wind  compelled  her  to  run  to  sea,  and  the 
capUiin's  taste  for  adventure  was  presently  gratified  by  "a  brave  sea- 
dght,"  lasting  for  two  days,  with  a  couple  of  Spanish  men-of-war. 
They  were  finally  beaten  off,  with  a  loss,  it  was  8Up{)0sed,  of  a  hun- 
dred men.  In  an  action  so  desperate,  the  services  of  Smith,  it  may 
well  bo  supposed,  were  not  without  an  opportunity  for  their  full 
appreciation.    Not  long  after  (1604)  ho  returned  to  England. 
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Soon  after  the  return  of  Smith,  he  became  acquainted  with  Captain 
Gosnold,  whose  voyage  has  already  been  mentioned;  and  the  scheme 
of  Virginian  colonization  was  again  revived.  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges, 
Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  and  other  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  were  persuaded  to  take  an  interest  in  their  plan; 
and  thus  in  April,  1606,  the  king  (James  I.)  was  induced  to  issue 
letters  patent  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers  and  others, 
granting  them  all  the  territory  on  the  eastern  sea-board  of  North 
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Anr  rica,  Iwtwccn  thirty-four  and  forty-five  degrees  north  latitude. 
Two  coti'paiiioH,  one  of  liOiidiiiicn)  and  the  other  of  m'ntleuion, 
kc,  from  the  Went  of  Knghmd,  were  formed,  the  flr»t  to  viAox\'\M 
the  .southern  and  tlio  hutcr  the  northern  portion  of  tlio  grant;  bnt 
with  a  strict  proviso,  dictated  by  the  foolish  jeah)U.My  of  .lameM,  that 
A  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  Hhould  intervene  between  their  re- 
ipcetive  8cttlerncnt«.  As  the  first  of  these  only  succeeded  in  their 
design,  our  account  will  bo  restricted  chiefly  to  their  operations. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  l^JOO,  three  small  vessels,  comnuin(h'd 
by  Captain  Christoplicr  Newport,  and  carrying  an  hundred  and  five 
culonist",  sailed  from  Ulackwall  for  Virginia.  Forty-eight  of  this 
number  were  enrolled  aa  gentlemen,  and  twelve  as  labourers — an 
ominous  proportion  for  the  prosperity  of  the  projected  .settle- 
ment. Gosnold  and  Smith,  Kdward  Wingfield,  a  merchant,  George 
Percy,  and  the  Key.  Kobert  Hunt,  were  the  principal  persons  of  the 
expedition. 

Delayed  by  contrary  winds,  the  little  fleet,  bearing  the  germ  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  was  six  weeks  in  sight  of  England;  and 
when  it  finally  got  to  sea,  took  the  old  circuitous  route  of  the  Cana- 
ries and  West  Indies.  By  the  folly  of  James,  scaled  instructions, 
in  a  box  not  to  bo  opened  till  their  arrival,  had  been  provided,  nam- 
ing the  authorities  of  the  colony.  Dissension  thus  8i)rung  up  early 
in  the  voyage,  and  at  the  Canaries,  Smith,  accused,  by  the  absurd 
jealousy  of  some,  of  .1  spiring  to  make  himself  "king  of  Virginia," 
was  put  in  confiii<^nunt.  They  steered  for  Koanoke,  but  by  a  piece 
of  excellent  disHj^poititment,  were  carried  by  a  storm  past  the  place 
of  their  destination),  and  entered  Chesapeake  Buy.  Naming  the 
lieadlands  Caj^^  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  in  honour  of  the  king's  .sons, 
they  sailed  up  the  James  River  about  forty  miles,  and  went  on  shore, 
delighted  with  all  they  saw.  "  We  passed  through  excellent  ground," 
says  one  of  them,  "full  of  flowers  of  divers  kinds  and  colours,  and 
as  goodly  trees  as  I  have  seen,  as  cedar,  rypress.  ■  id  other  kinds; 
going  a  little  further  we  came  to  a  little  j^lat  of  {ground,  full  of  fine 
and  beautiful  strawberries,  four  times  bigLrcr  and  better  than  ours 
of  England."  "  Heaven  and  earth,"  says  the  ».  nthusiastic  Smith, 
"seemed  never  to  have  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  fur  man's 
commodious  and  delightful  habitation." 

The  very  day  of  their  arrival,  the  settlers  perceived  certain  hostile 
savages,  "creeping  on  all  foures,  from  the  hila  like  Beares,"  but 
put  them  to  flight  by  a  discharge  of  muskets.    At  Point  Comfort, 
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however,  and  other  places,  ♦uey  were  kindly  received  by  the  natives, 
who  gave  them  corn-bi»ad,  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  held  a  dance  in 
honour  of  them.  The  chief  of  the  Rappahannas,  who,  with  a  con- 
siderable attendance,  came  to  meet  them,  "entertained  us,"  says  the 
journal,  "in  so  modest  a  proud  fashion,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
prince  of  civill  government,  holding  his  countenance  without  any 
laughter  or  any  such  ill  behaviour.  lie  caused  his  mat  to  be  spread 
on  the  ground,  where  he  sat  down  with  great  majesty,  taking  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  the  rest  of  his  company  standing  around  him." 

Having  made  considerable  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  river,  the 
little  coFony  of  Englishmen  chose  for  the  site  of  their  settlement  a 
peninsula  on  the  northern  bank,  and  called  it  Jamestown,  in  honour 
of  the  sovereign.  It  was  now  an  hundred  and  nine  years  since 
Cabot,  sailing  by  these  shores,  had  conferred  on  England  the  con- 
ventional right  to  so  great  a  part  of  the  North  American  continent; 
yet  this  was  the  first  successful  attempt  of  that  nation  to  plant  a 
colony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  it  did  not  speedily  share 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  admirable 
courage,  sagacity,  and  patience  of  a  man  greatly  wronged  and  abused, 
in  its  very  inception. 

On  opening  the  sealed  box,  it  was  found  that  a  council  of  seven, 
including  Wirigficld,  Gosnold,  Newport,  and  Smith,  were  appointed 
to  govern  the  colony;  but  the  last,  the  only  reliable  man  of  the 
whole  company,  by  the  paltry  jealousy  of  his  associates,  was  set 
aside;  "the  Councell  was  sworne,  Mr.  Wingfield  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  an  Oration  made,  why  Captaine  Smith  was  not  admitted 
of  the  Councell  as  the  rest."  Ilis  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
scheme  unquenched  by  this  unworthy  treatment,  the  excluded  coun- 
cillor set  fc-th  with  Newport  on  an  expedition  of  further  survey. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  much  wa^  learned  concerning  the 
Indians  of  the  adjoining  regions.  Of  forty-three  native  tribes,  dwell- 
ing between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  thirty,  numbering,  it 
is  said,  eight  thousand  souls,  were  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, named  Wahunsonacock,  but  whose  customary  title,  derived, 
like  that  of  a  European  grandee,  from  his  principal  residence,  was 
Powhatan.  The  names  of  Tuscaloosa,  Quigaltanqui,  and  those  of 
many  other  native  American  chiefs,  identical  with  their  towns  or 
principalities,  indicate  the  prevalence  of  tho  usage.  His  residence 
of  Powhatan  was  at  the  Falls  of  James  River,  at  the  site  of  Rich- 
mond, and  that  of  Werowocomoco  on  the  north  side  of  York  River. 
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Ascending  the  first  named  stream,  after  a  voyage  of  six  days,  tho 
explorers  camo  to  the  falls,  where  they  were  courteously  received 
by  the  great  chief  just  mentioned — "of  personage,"  says  Smith,  "a 
tall,  well  proportioned  man,  with  a  sower  looke,  his  head  some  what 
gray,  his  beard  so  thinne  it  seemeth  none  at  all,  his  ago  neere  sixtie; 
of  a  very  able  and  hardy  body  to  endure  any  labor.  *  ♦  »  It 
is  strange,"  he  presently  proceeds,  "to  see  with  what  great  feare  and 
adoration  all  these  people  doe  obey  this  Powhatan.  For  at  his  feete 
they  present  whatsoever  he  commandeth,  and  at  the  least  frowno  of 
his  brow,  their  greatest  spirits  will  tremble  with  feare;  and  no  mar- 
veil,  for  he  is  very  tyrannous  and  terrible  in  punishing  such  as 
offend  him.  *  *  Yet  when  he  listeth,  his  will  is  a  law  and  must 
be  obeyed;  not  onely  as  a  king,  but  halfe  as  a  God  they  estecme  him." 

The  Indians  of  Virginia,  dwelling  in  a  milder  clime,  and  on  a 
more  fertile  soil,  seem  to  have  possessed  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
than  those  of  New  England.  They  lived  by  the  chase,  by  fishing, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  plantation.  Their  clothing  was  of 
furs,  but  they  were  very  hardy  and  able  to  endure  cold.  Their 
children,  from  infancy,  they  used  to  wash  in  the  rivers,  "and  by 
paintings  and  ointments  so  tanne  their  skinnes,  that  after  a  yeare  or 
two  no  weather  will  hurte  them."  The  customary  passion  of  sav- 
ages for  personal  pict'^ring,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  full  sway, 
the  favourite  colour  being  red.  "Many  other  formes  of  painting 
they  use,  but  ho  is  tho  most  gallant  that  is  the  most  monstrous 
to  behold." 

They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  were  often  engaged  in  feud  with 
their  neighbours.  Smith  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  great  sham- 
fight,  which  Powhatan's  warriors,  at  Mattapanient,  once  performed 
for  his  diversion.  Two  parties,  tvich  of  a  hundred,  approached  each 
other  in  warlike  array,  "all  duly  keeping  their  orders,  yet  leaping 
and  singing  after  their  accustomed  tunc,  which  they  only  vse  in 
Warres.  Vpon  the  first  flight  of  arrowes,  they  gave  such  horrible 
shouts  and  schreeches,  as  so  many  infernall  hell-hounds  could  not 
have  made  them  more  terrible.  When  they  had  spent  their  arrowes, 
they  joyned  together  prettily,  charging  and  retiring,  every  ranke 
seconding  tlic  other.  As  they  got  advantage,  they  catched  their 
enemies  by  the  hayre  of  the  head,  and  down  came  he  that  was  taken. 
His  enemy  with  his  wooden  sword  seemed  to  beate  out  his  braincs, 
and  still  they  crept  to  the  rear  to  maintain  the  skirmish.  *  *  » 
All  their  actions,  voyces,  and  gestures,  both  in  charging  and  retiring. 
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were  so  strained  to  the  height  of  their  qualitie  and  nature,  that  the 
strangeness  thereof  made  it  seeme  very  delightfull." 

Little  that  is  definite  seems  to  have  been  ascertained  concerning 
their  religious  belief— the  uncouth  ceremonies  of  the  Powwow,  and 
the  manifestations  of  a  savage  taste  being  directly  construed  into 
an  explicit  Satanism.  "Their  chief  God  they  worship,"  says  the 
captain,  "is  the  Devill.  Him  they  call  Okee^  and  serve  him  more  of 
feare  than  love.  They  say  they  have  conferrence  with  him,  and 
fashion  themselves  as  neare  to  his  shape  as  they  can  imagine.  In 
their  Temples  they  have  his  image  evill-favoredly  carved,  in  such 
manner  as  the  deformitie  may  well  suit  with  such  a  God.  *  * 
Upon  the  top  of  certain  red  sandy  hils  in  the  woodes,  there  are  three 
great  houses  filled  with  Images  of  their  Kinges  and  Devills,  and 
Tombcs  of  their  predecessors.  This  place  they  count  so  holy  as 
none  but  the  Priests  and  Kings  dare  come  into  them."  Their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  were  sufficiently  fantastic  and  barbarous.  Their 
chief  priest,  horrid  in  a  head-dress  of  the  skins  of  snakes  and  other 
reptiles,  made  invocations  before  the  circle  of  worshippers  "with 
broken  sentences,  by  starts  and  strange  passions,  and  at  every  pause 
the  rest  give  a  short  groane" — probably  the  Indian  "ugh,"  denoting 
assent.  "And  in  this  lamentable  ignorance,"  he  continues,  "doe 
these  poore  Soules  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  Devill,  not  knowing 
their  Creator;  and  we  had  not  language  sufficient,  so  plainly  to  ex- 
press it  as  to  make  them  understand  it,  which  God  grant  tiicy  may." 
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WiiTLE  the  party  of  survey  was  absent,  an  attack  had  been  made 
by  the  Indians  on  the  colonists,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  many 
others  were  wounded,  and  Jamestown  was  therefore  fortified  with 
palisades  and  artillery.  Captain  Smith,  on  his  return,  to  silence  the 
slanders  of  his  enemies,  demanded  a  public  trial;  in  which  his  iuno- 
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cence  and  the  malice  of  his  detractors  was  so  apparent,  that  he  wis 
restored  to  his  scat  in  the  Council,  and  Wingfield  was  adjudged  to 
pny  him  damages  in  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounda, 
which,  however.  Smith  put  into  the  store-house,  for  the  public  use. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Newport,  with  the  vessels,  returned  to  Eng* 
land.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  immediate  distress  and 
privation.  The  company,  with  wretched  improvidence,  had  neg- 
lected to  supply  sufficient  stores  for  a  colony  just  landed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  even  during  the  stay  of  the  fleet,  many  of  the  unfor 
tunate  settlers  had  been  reduced  for  support  to  biscuits  pilfered  by 
the  sailors  from  the  ship-stores,  and  sparingly  dealt  out  to  the  hungry 
rpplicants  "for  saxefras,  furres,  or  love."  A  regular  famine  at  once 
set  in,  a  daily  pint  of  wheat  or  barley,  all  alive  with  insects,  being 
the  only  allowance.  "Had  we  been  as  free,"  says  one  of  them, 
"from  all  sinnes  as  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  we  might  have  been 
canonized  as  saints;  but  our  President  would  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted, foringrossing  to  his  private,  Oatemeale,  Sacke,  Oyle,  Aquambx, 
Beefe,  Egges,  and  what  ot  but  the  Kettell.  *  *  Our  drinke 
was  water,  our  lodgin'    ,  CasUes  in  the  Ayre." 

During  the  summer,  fifty  of  the  company,  of  whom  Gosnold  was 
one,  had  died  from  the  diseases  incident  to  a  change  of  climate  and 
aggravated  by  privation  and  exposure.  Wingfield,  with  a  cowardly 
and  treacherous  policy,  attempted  to  seize  the  pinnace  and  desert 
the  settlement,  "which,"  proceeds  the  old  narrator,  "so  moved  our 
dead  Spirits  as  we  deposed  him."  When  this  famine  and  distress 
was  at  its  height,  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who  heretofore  had 
refused  to  impart  their  store,  suddenly  changing  their  resolution, 
brought  abundant  supplies  of  fruits  and  provision — a  seasonable 
relief,  ascribed  by  the  colonists  to  the  direct  interposition  of  God. 

The  council  was  now  reduced  to  three,  consisting  of  Katcliffe,  the 
nominal  president,  Martin,  and  Smith;  but  the  two  first,  "of  weake 
judgment  in  dangers  and  lesse  industry  in  peace,"  shifted  the  entire 
management  and  care  of  the  colony  on  the  shoulders  of  their  sturdy 
associate.  Those  shoulders  were  amply  strong  enough  to  bear  it 
With  the  greatest  diligence,  he  set  to  work  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  settlera,  and  to  provide  them  with  shelter  against  the  winter. 
"  By  his  owne  example,  good  words,  and  faire  promises,  he  set  some 
to  mow,  others  to  binde  thatch,  some  to  build  houses,  others  to 
thatch,  alwayes  bearing  the  greate&t  taske  for  his  owne  share,  so 
that,  in  short  time,  he  provided  most  of  them  lodgings,  neglecting  any 
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far  himaelfe.^^  This  labour  accomplished,  and  the  people  beginning 
to  suffer  again  from  want  of  food,  he  set  forth  in  a  boat,  with  five 
or  six  others,  to  gain  supplies  by  traillo  with  the  more  distant  In> 
dians.  The  latter,  however,  with  rude  inhospitality,  "scorned  him," 
he  says,  "as  a  famished  man,  and  would  in  derision  offer  him  a 
handfuU  of  corne,  a  pecce  of  bread,  for  their  swords  and  muskets, 
and  such  like  proportions  also  for  their  apparell."  These  uncivil 
taunts  brought  on  hostilities,  and  the  captain,  in  a  skirmish,  got 
possession  of  their  Okee  or  god,  to  ransom  which,  they  were  fain  to 
load  the  English  boat  with  plenty  of  corn,  turkeys,  and  venison. 
Smith,  in  return,  gave  them  beads,  copper,  and  hatchets,  and  a 
friendship  was  struck  up  with  that  curious  suddenness  which  seems 
alike  to  distinguish  savage  enmity  or  amity. 

In  spite  of  Smith's  unwearied  exertions,  to  supply  the  settlers 
with  food,  we  are  told,  "yet  what  he  carefully  provided,  the  rest 
carelesly  spent  »  #  »  The  Spaniard  never  more 
greedily  desired  gold  than  he  victuall,  nor  his  Souldiers  more  to 
abandon  the  country  than  he  to  keepe  it"  Of  the  ill-assorted  com- 
pany, he  says,  there  were  "many  meerely  projecting,  verball  and 
idle  contemplators,  and  thotjc  so  devoted  to  pure  idlenesse,  that 
though  they  had  lived  in  Virginia  two  or  three  years,  lordly,  neces- 
sitie  itselfe  could  not  compell  them  to  posse  the  Peninsula  or  the 
Palisadocs  of  lames  Towne.  *  *  Our  ingenious  Verbalists 
were  no  lesse  plague  to  us  in  Virginia  than  the  Locusts  to  the  Egyp- 
tians."  Because  they  did  not  find  Taverns  and  Alehouses  at  every 
t\]'ri,  he  says,  nor  feather  beds  and  down  pillows,  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  present  comfort  and  speedy  return.  Wingfield  and 
others  seized  the  pinnace,  and  would  have  fled  to  England,  but 
Smith  by  force  of  arms  compelled  them  to  remain,  and  one  of  (he 
malcontents  was  killed  in  the  attempt 
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PiiocEEDiNO  up  the  Chickahorainy,  Captain  Smith  at  last  procured 
by  traffic  such  abundant  supplies  of  provision,  that  the  empty  stom- 
achs of  the  mutineers  no  longer  cried  out  for  return  to  England. 
In  another  expedition,  in  the  same  direction,  he  experienced  that 
memorable  adventure,  the  rival  of  romance  and  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  American  colonial  history. 

Ilaving  left  his  canoe,  with  two  companions,  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  he  struck  olT  twenty  miles  further  into  the  wilderness  to 
reach  its  head  waters.  The  crew  of  his  barge,  which  he  had  left 
further  down  the  river,  were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  warriors, 
under  Opechancanough,  king  of  Pamunkey,  the  brother  of  Powhatan. 
Only  one  of  them,  however,  was  captured,  who,  after  having  been 
compelled  to  inform  the  savages  of  the  route  taken  by  Captain  Smith, 
was  barbarously  put  to  death.  His  two  companions,  sleeping  by 
their  canoe,  were  the  next  victims,  and  finally  the  whole  force,  two 
hundred  strong,  came  up  with  Smith  himself.  Binding  his  guide 
before  him,  as  a  shield  against  their  arrows,  the  captain  fought  with 
equal  coolness  and  desperation.  lie  killed  three  of  the  enemy  and 
wounded  many  more;  but  finally,  getting  fast  in  a  morass,  became 
80  benumbed  with  cold,  that,  rather  than  freeze,  he  threw  away  his 
deadly  weapons,  and  yielded  himself  prisoner. 

The  Indians  drew  him  out,  and  chafed  his  benumbed  limbs  before 
a  fire.  His  presence  of  mind  unfailing,  he  pulled  forth  a  little 
compass,  set  in  ivory,  which  he  gave  the  chief.  "  At  the  sight  of 
this  strange  little  engine,  with  its  trembling  vibrations,  apparently 
instinct  with  life,  the  wonder  of  his  captors  knew  no  bounds;  and 
Smith,  taking  advantage  of  their  interest,  began  forthwith  to  enchain 
with  philosophy  the  attention  of  his  savage  auditors."  To  use  hia 
own  words,  "  when  he  demonstrated  by  that  Globe-like  lewell,  the 
rounduesse  of  the  earth  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  Sunne, 
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Moone,  and  Starrcs,  and  how  the  Sunno  did  clia«o  tlic  night  round 
about  tho  world  continually;  the  grcatnesso  of  the  Sea  and  Land, 
the  diveraitie  of  Nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were 
to  tiietn  Antipodes,  and  many  such-liko  matters,  they  stood  as  all 
amazed  with  admiration." 

Having  tried  his  nerve  by  tying  him  to  a  tree,  and  all  making 
ready  to  shoot  at  him,  they  led  him  in  triumph  to  Orapaks,  a  town 
a  few  miles  from  Powhatan,  where  a  hideous  war-dance  was  per- 
formed about  him,  and  where,  from  the  overweening  hospitality  of 
his  hosts,  ho  began  to  fear  that  ho  was  to  bo  fattened  for  sacrifice. 
Fully  apprcciatiiig  his  valour,  they  made  him  gr(?at  offers  if  he  would 
assist  them  in  an  intended  attack  on  Jamestown;  but  Smith,  having 
written  a  note  to  his  friends,  warning  them  of  tho  danger,  and  de- 
siring certain  articles,  persuaded  the  Indians  to  take  it  thither,  and 
leave  it  in  sight  of  the  colonists.  To  their  utter  amazement,  they 
found  in  the  same  spot,  on  tho  following  day,  the  very  articles  that 
Smith  had  promised  them,  and  all,  in  wonder,  concluded,  "that 
either  he  coulde  divine  or  the  paper  could  speake." 

lie  was  next  taken  to  Pamunkey,  where  such  strange  and  fantas- 
tical conjurations  were  enacted  over  him,  that  ho  felt,  he  sayS,  aa  if 
translated  to  the  infernal  regions.  This  mystical  ceremony  lasted 
for  three  days;  after  which,  tho  tribe  entertained  him  with  much 
kindness.  They  had  procured  a  bag  of  gunpowder,  which  they 
were  carefully  keeping  to  plant  the  next  spring,  supposing  it  to  be' 
a  species  of  seed.  At  last  he  was  taken  to  ^\''erowocomoco,  where 
Powhatan,  "with  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  grim  courtiers, 
dressed  in  their  greatest  braveries,"  was  awaiting  him.  As  he 
entered,  the  whole  court  rose,  in  respect  for  their  valiant  captive, 
and  gave  a  great  shout.  He  was  served  in  the  most  honourable  man- 
ner, the  Indian  queen  of  Appamatuck  waiting  on  mm  in  person. 
What  followed  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  his  own  language  or 
that  of  some  one  who  heard  it  from  his  own  lips.  "Having  feasted 
him  in  the  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation 
was  held;  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought 
before  Poivhatan ;  then  as  many  as  could  layd  hands  on  him,  dragged 
him  to  them,  and  thereon  layd  his  head,  and  being  ready  with  their 
clubs  to  beate  out  his  braines,  Pocahontas^  the  King's  dearest  daughter, 
when  no  intreaty  could  prevaile,  got  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  layd 
her  owne  upon  his  to  save  him  from  death;  whereat  the  Emperour 
was  contented  he  should  live." 
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"In  all  history  there  is  no  incident  more  (Immatio  and  touching. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  familiarized,  but  unhack- 
neyed by  repetition,  it  still  remains  the  most  charming  aiu^  pic- 
turesque ecnic  in  the  whole  range  of  Ameriean  annala.  Its  hcroi.ie, 
•the  darling  of  history'  (then  only  a  child  of  ten)  still  warmly 
lives  in  the  love  and  remembrance  of  a  whole  people,  and  standrt, 
the  redeeming  spirit  of  her  race  to  hallow  it  with  a  kinder  memory 
than  that  of  warfare  una  revenge."  This  memorable  transaction, 
moreover,  is  of  great  interest  as  one  of  those  comparatively  rare 
incidents  whore  the  feelings  and  passions  bring  about  an  event  of  high 
historical  importance.  Certainly  this  was  siieh,  for  the  entire  weigiit 
of  the  colony,  lor  a  long  time  afterwards,  rested  on  the  brave  heart, 
the  sagacious  head,  and  the  manly  arm  of  Smith.  Had  he  boon 
removed,  especially  in  this  critical  juncture,  the  settlers,  without 
doubt,  would  immediately  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
colony,  and  have  madi;  their  way  homovvanl  with  all  practicable  speed. 

'J'he  generosity  of  the  chief  did  not  stop  half  way.  The  release 
of  his  captive  was  resolved  on,  and  was  communicated  in  a  fashion 
characteristic  enough.  "Two  dayes  after,"  the  captain  tells  us, 
"PoiOhalan  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearefullest  manner 
he  could,  caused  Capt.  Smith  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in 
the  woodes,  and  there  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire  to  be  left  alone" 
(another  experiment  on  his  nervea).  "Not  long  after  from  behiude 
a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefuUest  noyso 
he  ever  heard;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  two  hundred  more  as  blacke  as  himself,  came  unto  him  and 
told  him  now  they  were  friends,  and  presently  be  should  goe  to 
lames  Towne,  to  send  him  two  great  gunnes  and  a  gryndstone,  for 
which  he  would  give  him  the  country  of  Capahowosick,  and  for  ever 
esteeme  him  as  his  son  Nantaquoud."  In  a  memorial,  many  years 
afterwards  addressed  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  Pocahonta.s,  Smith, 
recapitulating  the  kindnesses  which  he  had  received  from  the  House 
of  Powhatan,  especially  commemorates  that  of  this  son,  whom  he 
describes  as  "the  most  manliest,  comeliest,  boldest  spirit  I  ever  saw 
in  a  Salvage."  Accordingly  he  was  dispatched  to  the  settlement  with 
an  escort  of  twelve  guides,  and  was  received  with  great  rejoicing; 
but  the  messengers,  finding  two  cannons  and  a  millstone  "somewhat 
too  heavy,"  were  fain  to  return  with  presents  better  fitted  for  their 
transportation. 
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DuKiNO  the  six  weeks'  captivity  of  Smith,  the  mi.seroble  little  rem- 
nant of  the  colony,  by  quarrels  and  improvidence,  was  all  in  confu* 
■ion,  and  he  was  again  compelled  to  use  force  to  keep  a  number 
tVom  deserting  in  the  pinnace.  The  malcontents  next  hatched  up  a 
ridiculous  scheme  for  his  execution  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
companions,  saying  that,  by  the  Levitical  law,  he  was  responsible  for 
their  lives:  "but  he  quickly  tooke  such  order  with  such  Lawyers 
that  he  layd  them  by  the  heels,"  (t.  e.  in  prison)  "till  he  sent  some 
of  them  prisoners  for  England."  The  colony,  indeed,  would  have 
perished  of  hunger,  but  for  the  generosity  of  Pocahontas,  (and  per- 
haps Powhatan,)  who  with  her  attendants  carried  food  to  Jamestown 
every  four  or  five  days.  Through  her  influence  many  other  Indians 
brought  provision  as  presents,  or,  if  they  sold  it,  made  the  captain  fix 
bis  own  price,  "so  had  he  inchanted  these  poore  soules,  being  their 
prisoner." 

Of  two  ships,  dispatched  by  the  company,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
a  hundred  men,  to  Virginia,  one  only  under  Newport  reached  her 
destination,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1607.  A  bri,sk  traffic  was 
now  carried  on  with  the  Indians;  and  at  the  request  of  Powhatan, 
Smith  and  Newport  made  him  a  visit  "With  many  pretty  dis- 
courses to  renew  their  old  acquaintance,"  says  the  original  narrative, 
"this  great  King  and  our  Captaine  passed  their  time.  *  * 

Three  or  foure  days  more  we  spent  in  feasting,  dauncing,  and  trading, 
wherein  Powhatan  carried  himself  so  proudly,  yet  discreetly,  (in  his 
salvage  manner)  as  made  us  all  admire  his  naturall  gifts."  Newport, 
however,  proved  no  match  for  him  at  a  bargain,  and  the  colonists 
would  have  received  but  a  pitiful  supply  of  provision  for  their  goods, 
but  for  the  astuteness  of  Smith,  who  contrived,  as  if  by  accident,  to 
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diflplaj  befo*e  the  '^bief  several  floahy  ornamenta.  The  fancy  of  hia 
miijeety  waa  wonderfully  struck  with  certain  blue  bcada.  *' A  long 
time  he  importunately  dcaired  them,  but  Smith  seemed  so  much  the 
more  to  affect  them,  as  being  composed  of  a  most  rare  substance  of 
the  colour  of  the  skycs,  and  not  to  be  womo  but  by  the  greatest 
kings  in  the  world.  This  made  him  halfo  mudde  to  be  the  owner  of 
sucn  strange  le wells;  so  that  ere  wo  departed,"  says  the  narrator, 
"  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blow  beadijs,  ho  brought  over  my  king  for 
2  or  800  Dushells  of  come ;  yet  parted  good  friends."  Other  royal 
families  were  supplied  with  crown  jewels  at  similar  rates,  and  the 
blue  beads  were  held  in  such  veneration  that  noi  \  except  of  the 
blood-royal,  were  permitted  to  wear  them. 

Afler  their  return,  a  fresh  misfortune  befell  the  colony  in  the  sup 
posed  discovery  of  a  bed  of  gold — which  probably  w  ^s  yellow  mica 
or  iron  pyrites — and  to  the  gathering  of  which  the  foolish  coiooists, 
with  great  eagerness,  betook  themselves,  despite  the  passionate  re* 
monstrances  of  Smith.  "Never,"  he  says,  "anything  did  more  tor- 
ment him  than  to  see  all  necessary  business  neglected  to  frau  ,u  ■uch 
a  drunken  ship"  (Newport's)  "with  so  much  gilded  durt."  In  the 
spring  of  1608,  the  other  vessel,  the  Phoenix,  which  had  been  blown 
by  a  tempest  to  the  West  Indies,  arrived  with  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions.  She  waa  dispatched  home  with  a  load  of  cedar,  the  first 
fruit  reaped  by  England  from  the  natural  wealth  of  the  vast  region 
she  waa  attempting  to  occupy. 

Under  the  active  management  of  Smith,  the  colonists  now  set 
themselves  busily  to  work  at  building  and  planting,  and  the  colony, 
though  somewhat  menaced  by  the  dubious  conduct  of  the  Indians, 
kept  in  check  only  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  same  energetic 
leader,  began  to  stand  on  a  basis  of  rational  Prosperity.  On  the  2d 
of  June,  the  indefatigable  captain,  with  fourte  .  ■•  npanions,  set  forth 
in  a  barge  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  Chesapeake  Bay.  "Some  visions  of  a  South  Sea  to  be 
attained  and  a  new  channel  opened  to  the  wealthy  regions  of  India, 
may  have  mingled,  it  is  probable,  with  che  more  practical  intention 
of  reducing  these  great  waters  and  their  shores  within  the  limits  of 
geography."  In  the  course  of  this  survey  along  the  eastern  shore, 
many  Indians  were  encountered,  at  first  timid  or  hostile,  and  finally 
frjendly  and  confiding.  After  a  fortnight  of  incessant  labour  and 
exposure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  his  crew  strongly  petitioned 
for  return.    The  weather  had  been  stormy  and  disastrous,  their 
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•hirtH  had  been  taken  to  make  saib,  and  several  of  them  were  sick. 
With  much  regret,  their  leader  consented,  and  on  the  16th  of  June 
discovered  the  river  Potomac,  which  he  ascended  for  thirty  miles. 
Here,  wo  are  told,  probably  with  extraordinary  exaggeration,  the 
voyagers  found  "all  the  woods  layd  with  ambuscadoes  to  the  number 
of  three  or  foure  thousand  Salvage8,(I)  so  strangely  paynted,  grimed, 
and  disguised,  shouting,  yelling,  and  crying,  as  so  many  spirits  from 
hell  could  not  have  showed  more  terrible."  In  spite  of  this  vehe* 
ment  demonstration,  they  presently  entered  into  friendly  intercourse 
with  the'English. 

On  their  return  the  latter  were  liberally  supplied  with  game  by 
the  Indians  whom  they  encountered,  and  found  fish  so  plenty  that 
they  attempted  to  catch  them  with  a  frying-pan;  but  found  that 
instrument  better  suited  for  their  disposal  out  of  the  water  than  in 
it  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bappahanock,  at  Sting-Bay  Point,  (the 
name  of  which  still  commemorates  the  incident,)  the  gallant  captain, 
having  speared  a  fish  with  his  sword,  and  taking  it  off  "(not  knowing 
her  condition)"  was  grievously  stung;  and  such  alarming  symptoms 
ensued  that,  concluding  his  end  was  at  hand,  he  gave  directions  for 
his  funeral,  and  had  his  grave  prepared  in  an  island  hard  by;  yet  by 
means  of  "a  precious  oyle"  applied  by  Russell  the  surgeon,  recov- 
ered so  far  that  he  had  his  revenge  of  the  fi^h  by  eating  a  piece  of 
it  for  his  supper.  On  the  21st  of  July  the  expedition  returned  tc 
Jamestown,  having  made  extensive  surveys,  and  acquired  muck 
knowledge  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  tUls  Chesapeake. 
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While  Smith  was  absent,  the  colony,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
fallen  into  miserable  disorder  and  anarchy.  "The  silly  President," 
Batcliffe,  had  so  ill-treated  tho  colonists,  especially  those  last  arrived, 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler,  "had  we  not  arrived,  they 
had  strangely  tormented  him  with  revenge:  but  the  good  Newes  of 
our  Discovery,  and  the  good  hope  we  had,  by  the  Salvages'  relation, 
that  our  'Bay  stretched  into  the  South  Sea  (!)  or  somewhat  neare  it, 
appeased  their  fury."  Batcliffe  was  forthwith  deposed  from  office, 
and  Smith  elected  in  his  place — "the  place  which,  from  the  first^ 
had  been  duo  to  his  superior  judgment  and  experience,  and  which 
had  been  amply  earned  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  colony." 

Fonder  of  enterprise  than  of  ease  or  official  digiiity,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  having  appointed  a  discreet  deputy  to  fill  his  place,  the 
new  president,  with  twelve  companions,  resumed  his  expedition  of 
survey.  He  first  cruised  to  the  Patapsco,  having  a  friendly  inter- 
view on  the  way  with  a  party  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Massawomecs, 
from  the  north;  and  on  the  river  Tockwogh,  hearing  of  another 
tribe,  called  the  Susquehannas,  of  giant-like  stature,  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  them  to  come  and  meet  him.  Accordingly,  sixty  warriors, 
of  herculean  frame,  soon  presented  tb«mselves  before  him.  "Such 
great  and  well  proportioned  men,"  he  says,  "  are  seldome  scene,  for 
they  seemed  like  Giants  to  the  English,  yet  seemed  of  a  honest  and 
simple  disposition,  with  much  adoe  restrained  from  adoring  us  as 
gods.  *  *  *  For  their  language,  it  may  well  beseeme  their  pro- 
portions, sounding  from  them  as  a  voyce  in  c  vault.  *  The  picture 
of  the  greatest  of  them  is  signified  in  the  Mappe,  the  calfe  of  whose 
leg  was  three-quarters  of  a  yard  about,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs 
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80  answerable  to  that  proportion,  that  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man 
we  ever  beheld."  These  splendid  savages  were  fittingly  dressed  in 
the  skins  of  wolves  and  bears,  so  worn  as  much  to  resemble  the 
natural  ferocious  appearance  of  the  animals. 

Their  veneration  for  Smith,  ^^hose  reputation  had  doubtless  pre- 
ceded him,  was  almost  unbounded.  "There  seems  to  have  been  a 
natural  dignity,  kindness,  and  manhood  in  his  demeanor,  which 
invariably  was  sufficient  to  overawe  or  conciliate  the  rudest  tribes 
which  he  encountered."  "Our  order,"  says  the  journal  of  the  voy- 
age, "  was  daily  to  have  prayer,  with  a  Psalme,  at  which  solemnitie 
the  poor  Salvages  much  wondred;  our  prayers  being  done,  a  while 
they  were  busied  with  a  consultation  till  they  had  contrived  their 
businesse.  Then  they  began  in  a  most  passionate  manner  to  hold 
vp  their  handes  to  the  Sunne,  with  a  most  fearefull  Song,  then 
embracing  our  Captaine,  they  began  to  adore  him  in  like  manner; 
though  he  rebuked  them,  yet  they  proceeded  till  their  Song  was 
finished ;  which  done,  with  a  most  strange  furious  action  and  a  hell- 
ish voyce,  began  an  Oration  of  their  loves;  that  ended,  with  a  great 
painted  Beares  skin  they  covered  him;  then  one  ready  with  a  great 
chayne  of  white  Beades,  weighing  at  least  six  or  seaven  poundes, 
hung  it  about  his  necke,  the  others  had  18  mantles,  made  of  divers 
kinds  of  skinnes,  sowed  together;  all  these,  with  many  other  toyes, 
they  layed  at  his  feete,  stroking  their  ceremonious  hands  about  his 
necke,  to  be  their  Governour  and  Protector." 

Passing  up  the  Rappahannock,  the  voyagers  were  attacked  by 
hostile  savages,  who,  "accommodating  themselves  with  branches/' 
showered  volleys  of  arrows  on  their  barge.  One  of  these,  being 
wounded,  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  asked  why  his  people 
showed  such  enmity  to  peaceful  strangers — to  which,  says  the  nar- 
rative, "  the  poore  Salvage  mildly  answered  that  they  heard  we  were 
a  people  come  from  under  the  world  to  take  their  world  from  them. 
*  *  Then  we  asked  him  what  was  beyond  the  mountains,  he 
answered  the  Sunne ;  but  of  anything  els  he  knew  nothing,  because 
the  woodes  were  not  burnt." 

In  the  course  of  this  protracted  expedition,  Smith  completed  the 
survey  of  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  he  made  an  ac- 
curate chart,  and  acquired  much  other  useful  information.  A  brief 
but  interesting  account  of  the  country  and  the  var^ur  tr'  ;ucoun- 
tered,  was  also  drawn  up,  and  on  the  7th  of  Septemi.  ,  .i.lter  an 
absence  of  three  months,  (excepting  the  short  visit  in  July,  when  he 
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was  made  president,)  and  a  voyage  of  some  three  thousand  milea, 
ho  returned  to  Jamestown  with  his  little  craft  deeply  laden  with 
provisions.  Three  days  after  he  was  formally  invested  with  hia 
office  and  title.  Sickness  had  prevailed,  and  many  more  of  the 
unfortunate  settlers  had  perished  in  his  absence. 

Captain  Newport  soon  arrived  again,  bringing  seventy  additional 
colonists,  some  of  them  persons  of  consideration.  Two  English- 
women, a  Mrs.  Forrest  and  maid,  were  the  first  females  who  came 
to  the  colony,  and  there  were  also  eight  Poles  or  Germans,  sent  to 
make  tar,  glass,  and  potash.  The  English  company,  irritated  and 
disappointed  in  the  failure  of  their  extravagant  expectations,  had 
ordered  the  unfortunate  captain  "not  to  returne  without  a  lum{>e  of 
golde,  a  certaintie  of  the  South  Sea,  or  one  of  the  lost  companie  sent 
out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  Accordingly,  he  had  brought  a  great 
barge,  built  in  separate  pieces,  which  was  to  be  carried  over  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  (the  Blue  Eidge,)  and  thence  launched  into 
some  river  flowiug  into  the  Pacific !  "  If  he  had  burnt  her  to  ashes," 
writes  Smith,  indignantly  remonstrating  with  the  company,  "one 
might  have  carried  her  in  a  bag  (but  as  she  is,  five  hundred  cannot) 
to  a  navigable  place  above  the  Falls.  And  for  him  at  that  time  to 
find  in  the  South  Sea  a  Mine  of  Golde,  or  any  of  them  sent  by  Sir 
Walter  Bahigh!  at  our  Consultation  I  told  them  was  as  likely 
as  the  rest." 

To  propitiate  Powhatan^  and  thus  secure  a  free  passage  to  the 
Pacific  and  the  gold  mine,  these  gentlemen  had  dispatched  to  him 
certain  royalties,  consisting  of  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  bed  and  furni'ture, 
a  chair  of  state,  a  suit  of  scarlet,  a  cloak  and  a  crown — the  latter 
purporting  to  be  a  present  from  his  fellow-sovereign,  the  king  of 
England.  Smith,  after  vainly  protesting  against  these  absurdities, 
finding  the  new-comers  resolute  to  prosecute  their  plan,  did  his  best 
to  aid  them.  He  posted,  with  only  four  attendants,  to  Werowoco- 
moeo,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Powhatan,  Pocahontas,  with  thirty 
of  her  maidens,  entertained  him  with  a  quaint  masquerade  and  a 
feast,  "of  all  the  Salvage  dainties  they  could  devise,"  and  treated 
him  with  the  highest  honour  and  affection.  The  chief,  on  his  arrival, 
being  invited  to  proceed  to  Jamestown  and  be  invested  with  hia 
regalia,  "  was  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  dignity  or  suspicion,''  and  to 
the  courteous  urgency  of  Smith,  replied,  "If  your  king  have  sent 
me  Presents,  I  also  am  a  King,  and  this  is  my  land ;  eight  da^s  I 
will  stay  to  receive  them.    Your  Father''  (Newport)  "is  to  come  to 
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me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort,  neither  will  I  bite  at  such  a 
bait  *  *  As  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
Relations  you  have  had  from  my  people  are  false,"  and  sitting  down, 
ho  began  to  di;*^  maps,  on  the  ground,  of  all  the  adjacent  regions. 

Smith  and  Nevyport,  to  humour  his  obstinacy,  accordingly,  with 
the  presents  ond  u  guard  of  fif  /  men,  repaired  to  Werowocomoco. 
The  solemn  coronation  of  Powhatan,  which  took  place  the  day  after 
their  arrival,  is  described  with  much  dry  humour  in  the  old  narrative, 
llis  majesty  seems  to  have  had  some  conception  of  the  humbug  of 
the  thing,  or  perhaps  a  strong  distrust  of  the  English,  or  a  dread 
of  necromancy.  His  furniture  having  been  properly  set  up,  we  are 
told,  "  his  scarlet  Cloke  and  Apparell  were  wHh  much  adoe  put  on 
him,  being  perswaded  by  Namontach*  they  would  not  hurt  him; 
but  a  foule  trouble  there  was  to  make  him  kneelo  to  receive  his 
Crowne,  he  neither  knowing  the  maiesty  nor  meaning  of  a  Crowne 
nor  bending  of  the  knee,  endured  so  many  perswasions,  examples, 
and  instructions  as  tyred  them  all;  at  last,  by  leaning  hard  on  his 
shoulderSf  lie  a  little  stooped,  and  three,  having  the  Crowne  in  their 
hands,  put  it  on  his  head,  when,  by  the  warning  of  a  Pistoll,  the 
Boats  were  prepared  with  such  a  volley  of  shot,  that  the  King  started 
up  in  a  horrible  feare,  till  he  saw  that  all  was  well." 

This  august  ceremony  accomplished,  Newport,  despite  the  warn- 
ings of  the  king,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in  "his  great 
five-peeced  barge,"  set  forth  to  ascend  the  James  River  in  quest  of 
his  lump  of  gold  and  the  South  Sea.  The  boat  was  stopped  by  the 
Falls,  and  the  company,  after  getting  by  land  about  forty  miles  fur- 
ther, and  suffering  much  from  toil  and  exposure,  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Jamestown.  On  their  arrival,  Captain  Smith  set  them  at 
work  at  various  useful  occupations,  such  as  cutting  down  trees  and 
hewing  timber,  taking  the  lead  himself,  and  making  labour  pleasant 
by  good-nature  and  n?°Timent 

*  Newport,  on  his  former  visit,  hiid  presented  Powhatan  with  a  boy  named  Salvage, 
and  the  chief,  in  return,  hud  given  him  "NamorUack,  his  trnatie  servant,  and  one  of  t 
uruwd,  subtile  capocitie." 


Ill"' 
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PLOT  AOAINRT  SMITH. — HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  COMPANY.  —  HIB 

BPPORTS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  COLONY. — EXPEDITION  TO  SCR- 

I'RISB    POWHATAN.  —  ARTFUL    SPEECHES,   AND    MUTUAL 

TREACHEttY. —  THE  ENGLISH  AGAIN  SAVED  BY  POCAHONTA& 

To  meet  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  again  menaced  the 
colony,  Smith  again  ascended  the  Chickahominy,  and  brought  back 
a  great  store  of  corn.  Newport  and  Eatcliflfe,  in  his  absence,  had 
plotted  to  depose  him;  but,  we  are  told,  "their  homes  were  so  much 
too  short  to  effect  it,  as  they  themselves  more  narrowly  escaped  a 
greater  mischiefe."  He  finally  dispatched  home  a  ship  freighted  with 
the  products  of  the  country,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  company,  besought 
a  supply  of  mechanics  and  labourers.  Complaining  of  the  misrep- 
resentations of  Newport,  he  adds,  "Now  that  you  should  know  I 
have  mad-?  you  as  great  a  discovery  as  he,  for  a  lesse  charge  than 
he  spendeth  you  every  meale,  I  have  sent  you  this  Mappe  of  the 
Bay  and  Rivers,  with  an  annexed  Relation  of  the  Countries  and 
Nations  that  inhabit  them,  as  you  may  see,"  They  had  complained 
that  they  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  country,  to  which  he  stiffly 
replies,  "I  desire  but  to  know  what  either  you  or  these  here  doe 
know,  but  what  I  have  learned  to  tell  you,  at  the  continuall  hazard 
of  my  life." 

In  the  ensuing  winter,  scarcity  again  prevailed,  and  the  president, 
by  repeated  excursions  among  the  Indians,  sleeping,  with  his  attend- 
ants, in  the  snow,  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply.  The 
colony  at  length  being  in  danger  of  starvation,  he  came  to  the  rash 
and  unscrupulous  resolution  of  seizing  the  stores  of  Powhatan  and 
making  prisoner  of  that  chief  himself.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
fie  set  forth  up  the  river,  with  three  boats  and  forty-six  volunteers, 
and  on  his  way  dispatched  Mr.  Sicklemore,  ("a  very  valiant,  honest, 
and  painefull  Souldier,")  with  two  more,  on  nn  unsuccessful  search 
for  ihe  lost  colony  of  Raleigh.  Arriving  at  Werowocomoco,  he  was 
well  entertained  by  Powhatan,  who,  however,  was  well  apprized  of 
his  hostile  intention,  having  been  informed  of  it  by  the  Germans, 
who  had  been  sent  to  build  him  a  house.  Much  parley  ensued,  each 
professing  much  friendship,  and  endeavouring  to  take  the  other  at  a 
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disa'l vantage,  at?.'?  Powhatap  made  a  set  spcecb,  *'c-Kposti:liting  the 
differeftce  betwion  Peace  and  Warre." 

"Captaine  Siaith,"  he  said,  "you  may  uttlei;v( .:,.!  thaf»  havinv 
aeene  the  death  of  all  my  people  thricr,  and  not  any  f^no  living  «..'." 
those  three  gener;«.tion8  but  mysolfe,  I  know  tue  diCerencr,  oi  Vtinj-i 
and  Warre  better  than  any  in  my  country,  Bi  i.  now  I  am  old,  ai)d 
ere  long  must  die.  *  *  *  Think  you  I  am  so  simple 
as  not  to  know  it  ia  better  to  eate  good  meate,  lye  well,  and  sleep 
quietly  with  my  women  and  children,  );'.ugh  r.nd  be  merry  witl,  you, 
have  c'opp<3r,  hatchets,  '  c  what  I  tv  ant,  being  yc»ur  friend ;  tliaa  be 
forcVd  to  flye  from  all,  to  lye  cold  in  tlio  woods,  fex*de  uj .  Aconics, 
;o',)lea,  and  such  trash,  and  be  so  hunted  by  you  tbat  I  cai;  neither 
■:■:%  eata,  nor  sleejfe;  but  my  tyred  men  must  watch,  and  if  a  twig 
but  break 0;  every  one  cryeth,  'there  commeth  Captaine  SniitJi;^  then 
mutt  '^  iij  I  know  not  whither,  and  thus  w^ith  miserable  feare  end 
my  aiserable  life,"  He  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  English 
to  lay  aside  their  arms,  intending  to  surprise  them,  and  on  their 
refusal,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  "breathed  his  i.sind  once  more,"  in  art- 
ful persuasions  to  the  same  effect,  and  reminded  Smith  how  he  had 
always  called  him  his  father.  "I  call  you  father,  indeed,"  said  his 
guest,  "and  as  a  father  you  shall  see  I  will  love  you;  but  the  small 
care  you  have  of  such  a  childe,  caused  my  men  to  perswade  me  to 
looke  to  myselfe." 

Meanwhile,  he  privately  sent  for  his  soldiers  at  the  boats  to  land 
quickly  and  surprise  the  chief;  but  the  latter,  forewarned  of  their 
movements,  retreated  into  the  woods,  and  his  warriors,  in  great 
number,  closed  around  the  house.  But  Smith,  rushing  among  them 
with  sword  and  target,  made  good  his  exit,  and  Powhatan,  says  the 
narrative,  "to  excuse  his  flight  and  the  sudden  coming  of  this  multi- 
tude, sent  our  Captaine  a  great  bracelet  and  a  chaine  of  pearl,  by  an 
ancient  Oratour," — who  had  charge,  with  plausible  explanations,  to 
smooth  the  affair  over.  The  captain  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  corn, 
which  the  Indians  carried  to  his  barge,  and  prepared  tu  pass  the 
night  in  the  vilLnge.  Powhatan,  "bursting  with  desire  to  have  hia 
head,"  meanwhile,  laid  a  deep  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  intruders. 
"Notwithstanding,"  continues  the  old  narrative,  "the  eternall  all 
seeing  God  did  prevent  him,  and  by  a  strange  meanes.  For  Poca- 
hontas, his  dearest  iewell  and  daughter,  in  that  darke  night  came 
through  the  irksome  woodes,  and  told  our  Captaine  great  cheare 
should  be  sent  us  by  and  by ;  but  Powhatan  and  all  the  power  he 
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oonld  make  would  aflcr  come  kill  uh  all,  if  they  that  brought  it 
could  not  kill  us  with  our  owne  weajjons  when  we  were  ftt  enpper. 
Therefore,  if  we  would  live,  shce  wished  ua  presently  to  be  gone. 
Such  things  as  she  delighted  in  he  would  have  given  her;  but  with 
the  teares  running  downe  her  cheekcs,  she  said  she  durst  not  be 
scene  to  have  any,  for  if  Powhatan  should  know  it,  she  were  but 
dead ;  so  shee  ranne  away  by  herselfe  as  she  came." 

In  the  evening,  according  to  the  plot,  a  number  of  savages,  Ixjar- 
ing  great  platters  of  venison  and  other  refreshments,  came  to  the 
quarters  of  the  English.  With  much  civility,  they  requested  the 
latter  to  put  out  the  matches  of  their  guns,  alleging  that  the  smoke 
made  them  sick;  but  the  intended  victims  only  redoubled  their  pre- 
cautions against  surprise,  and  Powhatan,  who  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  learn  the  state  of  alliiirs,  at  length  despaired  of  finding 
them  oil"  their  guard,  and  relinquished  his  design.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  uninvited  visitors  took  their  departure.  "  It  certainly  cannot 
be  regretted  that  this  attempt  of  Smith  to  seize  the  person  and 
property  of  the  chief  who  had  formerly  spared  his  life  should  have 
been  unsuccessful." 


CiiAFTEH    vlil. 

THE  PLOT    AT    PAMUNKEY:     DEFEATED    BY    THE    DARING  AKD 
ENERGY     OF    SMITH. — THE    COLONY    SUPPLIED. — SMITH 
POISONED.  —  HIS  UNSCRUPULOUS  POLICY. — HIS  FIGHT 
WITH    THE    KINO    OF  PASPAHEOH.  —  "PRETTY  AC- 
CIDENTS"   AMONG    THE    INDIANS. 

At  Pamunkey,  the  seat  of  Opechancanough,  whither  they  next 
repaired,  liberal  entertainment  was  provided  for  the  English,  and  a 
plot  for  their  destruction  was  again  concerted.  At  the  house  of 
that  chief.  Smith,  with  only  fifteen  companions,  was  finally  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  of  seven  hundred  armed  warriors;  his  host, 
"with  a  strained  cheerfulnessej,"  holding  him  engaged  in  talk  the 
while.  On  seeing  his  situation,  the  captain,  in  a  stirring  little  speech, 
exhorted  his  people  "to  fight  like  men  and  not  die  like  sheepe,"  and 
then,  telling  his  treacherous  host,  "I  see  your  plot  to  murder  me, 
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but  I  fcare  it  not,"  defied  him  to  single  combat.  Besides  his  life,  ho 
offored  to  stnke  on  the  issue  any  amount  of  copper  against  the  same 
value  in  corn — "and  our  Game,"  he  said,  "shall  be,  the  Conqucrour 
take  all."  But  the  chief,  declining  this  hand3om(>  proposal,  endeav- 
oured to  induce  his  guest  to  venture  forth,  on  pretence  of  bestowing 
on  him  a  rich  present,  thirty  of  the  savages  lying  in  ambush  behind 
a  great  log  to  shoot  him. 

Apprized  of  this  design,  the  incensed  captain,  "in  a  rage  snatched 
the  king  by  his  long  locke  in  the  middest  of  his  men,"  clapped  a 
pistol  to  his  breast,  and  led  him  forth  before  the  multitude  of  his 
wariiors.  The  chief  then  "bestowed  his  presents  in  good  sadnesse," 
his  people,  fearing  for  his  life,  making  no  resistance;  and  Smith 
"still  holding  the  King  by  the  hay  re,"  addressed  the  assembled 
savages  with  stern  reproaches.  "If  you  shoote  but  one  Arrow,"  he 
concluded,  "to  slied  one  drop  of  bloud  of  any  of  my  men,  or  steale 
the  leaste  of  these  Beades  and  Copper  which  I  spume  here  before 
me  with  my  foote;  you  shall  see  I  will  not  cease  revenge  (if  once  I 
begin)  so  long  as  I  can  heare  to  find  one  of  your  Nation  that  will 
not  deny  the  name  of  Pamaunk.  I  am  not  now  at  Rassaweiik,  half 
drowned  with  myre,  where  you  tooke  me  prisoner.  You  proniiHed 
to  fraught  my  ship  ere  I  departed,  and  so  you  shall,  or  I  will  loade 
her  with  your  dead  carcasses."  This  "angry  parle,"  however,  he 
ended  more  mildly,  offering  the  release  of  their  chief  and  his  own 
friendship,  if  they  would  fulfil  their  agreements.  Struck,  it  would 
seem,  with  equal  awe  and  admiration,  the  J  idians  laid  aside  their 
weapons,  and  began  to  bring  in  great  store  of  provisions,  and  sin- 
gularly enough,  yet,  from  repeated  experience,  not  improbably,  they 
appear  to  have  fulfilled  their  agreement  with  real  cordiality. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  at  Jamestown  had  gone  ill.  Scrivener,  the 
deputy,  with  ten  others,  having  been  drowned,  on  a  stormy  day,  in 
a  boat.  The  life  of  the  messenger  sent  with  the  disastrous  tidings 
to  Werowocomoco,  was  only  saved  by  the  compassion  of  Pocahontas, 
who  contrived  to  hide  him  from  the  executioners.  The  contest  of 
their  wits  was  presently  renewed  between  Smith  and  Powhatan,  the 
former  endeavouring  to  surprise  that  chief  and  seize  his  store  of 
provisions,  (a  plan  again  defeated  by  "those  damned  Dutchmen," 
says  the  indignant  narrator,)  and  the  latter  leaving  no  means  untried 
to  take  the  life  of  his  redoubted  foe.  Ilis  people  not  daring  to  attack 
the  English  openly,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  them,  which, 
however,  only  had  the  effect  to  make  Smith  and  some  others  disa 
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greeably  but  not  dnngcrously  sick.  "  Wecnttanow,  a  Btntit  young 
fellow,  knowing  he  was  suspected  of  bringing  this  j)ro8ent  of  poyson, 
with  fortie  or  fiftie  of  hia  chiefe  companions,  (seeing  tlic  President 
with  but  a  few  men  at  Potauncok,)  so  proudly  braved  it,  na  though 
he  expected  to  incounter  a  revenge. — Which  tlie  President  perceiv- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  his  company  did  not  onely  beate,  but  Bpurne 
iiirn  hke  a  dogge,  as  scorning  to  doe  him  any  worse  mischiefe." 

Tiie  company  finally  returned  to  Jamestown  with  five  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  obtained  by  long  foraging  and  trafRc  among  the 
various  tribes.  A  portion,  we  regret  to"  say,  was  wrested  by  violence 
from  its  possessors,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Sniitli,  who  cer- 
tiiinly  had  a  generous  and  compassionate  heart,  should  have  suffered 
considerations  ot  policy  or  reprisal  to  commit  him  in  acts  which 
doubtless  leave  a  shade  upon  his  memory.  The  old  chronicler  of  the 
expedition,  however,  seems  to  have  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  and  even  takes  much  pains  to  exculpate  the  party  from 
the  charge  of  blameable  moderation,  which,  he  fears,  "the  blind 
world's  ignorant  censure  "  might  impute  to  them.  "  These  temporizing 
proceedings,"  he  says,  "to  some  may  seem  too  charitable,  to  such  a 
daily  daring,  trecherous  people;  to  others  not  pleasing  that  we 
WiiHlied  not  the  ground  with  their  blouds,  nor  showed  such  strange 
inventions  in  mangling,  murdering,  ransacking,  and  destroying  (aa 
did  the  Spaniards)  the  simple  bodies  of  such  ignorant  soules." 

The  dread  of  starvation  removed  by  this  abundant  supply,  Smith 
set  the  colonists  at  work  at  various  useful  occupations,  keeping  a 
table  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  an(t  strictly  enforcing  the  required 
tasks — "for  there  was  no  excuse  could  preraile  to  deceive  him." 
Fresh  troubles  with  the  savages,  excited  by  the  Germans,  soon  broke 
out,  and  Smith,  incautiously  travelling  alone,  with  no  weapon  but 
his  sword,  again  had  occasion  to  show  all  his  manhood  in  defending 
his  head.  An  ambuscade  of  forty  warriors  had  been  prepared  to 
intercept  him.  "By  the  way  he  incountred  the  King  of  Paspahegh, 
a  most  stout  strong  Salvage,  whose  perswasions  not  being  able  to 
perswade  him  to  his  Ambush,  seeing  him  onely  armed  biU  with  a 
faucheon"  (falchion)  "attempted  to  have  shot  him,  but  the  President 
prevented  his  shooting  by  grapling  with  him,  and  the  Salvage  aa 
well  prevented  his  drawing  liis  faucheon,  and  perforce  bore  him  into 
the  River  to  have  drowned  him.  Long  they  smuggled  in  the  v.ater, 
till  the  President  got  such  a  hold  on  his  throat,  he  had  nearo  stran- 
gled the  King;  but  having  drawne  his  faucheon  to  cut  off  his  head, 
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»eeing  how  pitifully  ho  begged  his  life,  ho  led  him  prisoner  to  Tamm 
Townc  and  put  him  in  chayncs."  Encountere  with  the  hostile 
tribe,  resulting  in  a  more  sanguinary  manner,  were  finally  ended 
by  treaty.  The  Indiana  had  been  eager,  by  theft  or  under-handed 
dealings,  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition;  but  it  so  happened 
that  in  drying  a  quantity  of  gun-powder  on  a  piece  of  armour  over 
the  fire,  it  exploded,  to  their  terrible  injury,  so  that  by  "this  and 
many  such  pretty  Accidents,"  we  are  told,  they  took  a  wholesome 
distrust  of  the  dangerous  commodity,  and  adopted  an  attitude  of  con* 
ciliation  toward  the  colonists. 


IDLENESS  OP  THE  SETTLERS, — ELOQUENT  SPEECH  AND   VIOOROUS 
POLICY  OP   SMITH. — THE    NEW   VIRGINIA    COMPANY.  —  UNJUST 
ASSUMPTION   OP  POWER. — SMITH   DEPOSED. — GREAT  EX- 
PEDITION  DISPATCHED   PROM   ENGLAND:   ILL-PORTUIIB. 
— ARRIVAL   OP   NUMEROUS   IMMIGRANTS. — ANARCHY. 
' — SMITH    RfiASSUMES    THE    PRESIDENCY. 

By  the  energy  of  their  brave  and  industrious  president,  the  Vir 
ginian  colonists  had  been  amply  supplied  with  food  and  shelter;  and 
additional  buildings  and  more  extended  agriculture  betokened  the 
propperity  of  the  settlement.  Destruction  of  their  store,  by  rotting 
and  the  rats,  renewed  former  privations,  and  reawakened  the  old 
mutinous  and  discontented  spirit.  By  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
dians, and  by  fishing  and  gathering  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  a  number  of  the  more  industrious  continued  to  keep  the 
settlement  from  starvation.  "But  such  was  the  strange  condition 
of  some  150,  that  had  they  not  been  forced,  nolens  volens,  to  gather 
and  prepare  their  victuall,  they  would  all  have  starved  or  eaten  one 
another."  "These  distracted  Gluttonous  Loyterers"  would  fain  have 
sold  to  the  Indians  every  utensil  of  labour  or  defence,  for  a  pittance 
of  corn,  and  omitted  no  means  of  cunning  and  mutinous  demeanour 
to  compel  the  president  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  return  to 
England. 

Out  of  patience  at  their  ill-behaviour,  he  finally  resorted  to  severe 
measures.    In  a  summary  manner  he  punished  the  chief  ringleader, 
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"one  "DytT,  n  moat  crafty  fellow  and  his  ancient  Maligncr,"  and 
mad"  a  f<i>ccoh  of  Hovere  adinonltiun,  evidently  carefully  moilcUcd  on 
hi.s  favourite  classics,  to  the  ro.st.  "Fellow-Boldicrs,"  ho  said,  "1  did 
little  think  any  so  false  to  report,  or  so  many  to  bo  bo  simple  as 
to  be  porswadcd,  that  I  cither  intend  to  starve  you,  or  that  Powhatan 
at  this  present  liath  cornc  for  hinisclfo,  much  lesso  for  you;  or  that 
I  would  not  have  it,  if  I  knew  where  it  xv  re  to  be  had.  Neithci 
dill  I  thinke  any  so  malitioua  as  I  now  sec  a  groat  many;  yet  it  shall 
not  so  passionate  me  but  I  will  doe  my  best  for  my  most  maligner. 
But  dream  no  longer  of  this  vaiuc  hope  from  Pfwhalan,  nor  that  I 
will  longer  forbeare  to  force  you  from  your  Idlenrsso,  and  punish 
you  if  you  rayle.  But  if  I  find  any  more  runners  for  Newfoundland 
with  the  Pinnace,  let  them  assuredly  looko  to  arivo  at  the  Gallows. 

•'You  cannot  deny  but  that  by  the  hazard  of  my  life  many  a  time 
I  have  sa''»d  yours,  when  (might  your  own  wills  have  prevailed) 
you  wou'd  nave  starved.  But  I  protest  by  that  God  that  made  me, 
since  nccessitie  hath  not  power  to  force  you  to  gather  for  yourselves 
those  fruites  the  earth  doth  yeeld,  you  shall  not  oncly  gather  for 
your  selves,  but  for  those  that  are  sickc.  As  yet,  I  never  had  more 
from  the  store  than  the  worst  of  you;  and  all  my  English  extraor- 
dinary provision  that  I  have,  you  shall  sec  me  divide  it  among 
the  sicke. 

"And  this  Salvage  trash  you  so  scornefully  repine  at,  being  put 
in  your  mouths,  your  stomm^hs  can  digest  it.  If  you  would  have 
better,  you  should  have  brought  it;  and  therefore  I  will  take  a  course 
that  you  shall  provide  what  is  to  be  had.  The  sicke  shall  not  starve, 
but  share  equally  of  all  our  labors,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  every 
day  as  much  as  I  doe,  the  next  day  shall  be  set  beyond  the  river, 
and  be  banished  from  the  Fort  as  a  drone,  till  he  amend  hi-;  condi- 
tions or  starve." 

This  stern  and  summary  policy  had  the  required  effect,  :,  id  the 
colonists  set  to  work  collecting  the  natural  fruits  of  th-j  country  with 
such  diligence  that  their  condition  was  speedily  improved.  In  the 
spring  of  1609,  Captain  Samuel  Argall  (afterwards  governor)  arrived 
in  a  vessel  well  loaded  with  supplies,  which  the  settlers  converted 
J  their  own  use,  restitution  being  afterwards  made.  This  arrival 
Drought  tidings  of  an  important  character. 

Disappointed  and  irritated  by  what  they  considered  the  inexcusa- 
ble neglect  of  their  agents  in  failing  to  discover  a  gold  mine  or  a 
passage  to  the  Pacific,  the  Virginia  Company  visited  the  whole 
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wciglit  of  their  diBplcasuro  on  the  head  of  Captuin  Smith.  "Ilii 
nc«:c8H!irily  linn  ami  r'nioToun  rule  hud  niado  him  many  ciicmiea; 
nnd  the  hliititiiesHaml  plaiiiHpokcii  truth  of  iiia  communications  had 
■hooked  tlio  dignity  of  tlic  authorities  at  home.  Tlioy  n-solvod  to 
dopoHC  him  from  the  command  of  tlic  colony,  whicli  hid  almo.nt  un- 
oided  oxortiona  had  so  repeatedly  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
the  true  value  of  which  thoir  short-siglited  rapacity  prevented  them 
from  appreciating." 

To  gratify  ptirsons  of  wealth  and  influence  who  had  joined  the 
company,  in  May,  1(509,  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  granting  abso- 
lute power  of  control  over  Virginia  to  the  patentees,  and  unjustly 
dei)riving  the  colonists  of  even  the  shadow  of  self-government.  Lord 
Delaware  was  ai)pointcd  captain-general,  and  a  host  of  inferior  olli- 
cers,  with  high-sounding  titles,  were  also  created  for  the  benelit  of 
the  poverty-stricken  colony.  In  the  same  month,  nine  ship.s,  com- 
manded by  Newport,  and  carrying  five  hundred  people,  under 
command  of  Sir  I'homaa  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  sailed  from 
England,  leaving  Delaware  to  follow  Avitli  fresh  recruits.  These  three 
dignitaries,  by  a  singular  piece  of  fully,  all  embarked  in  the  same  ship, 
with  all  their  papers,  and  a  great  j)art  of  the  provisions.  In  the 
latter  part  of  July,  this  vessel,  "in  the  tayle  of  a  Ilericano  "  (hurricane) 
was  driven  from  the  squadron  and  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas.  An- 
other foundered  at  sea,  and  the  rest,  in  most  miserable  plight,  and 
without  any  general  commander,  arrived  finally  at  Jamestown. 

Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  fresh  disorders.  Most  of  the  new 
emigrants,  it  would  seem,  were  in  a  manner  the  refuse  of  the  com- 
munity— "much  fitter  to  spoil  a  commonwealth  than  to  raise  or 
maintain  one."  In  "this  lewd  company,"  it  is  said,  were  "many 
unruly  Gallants,  packed  thither  by  their  friends  to  escape  ill-desti- 
nies"— broken  down  gentlemen,  bankrupt  tradesmen,  and  decayed 
serving-men.  Smith  having  been  deposed  by  the  authorities,  and 
their  officers  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  there  was 
no  regular  government,  and  the  people  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  an- 
archy, setting  up  and  pulling  down  their  authorities  almost  daily, 
and  modelling  the  government  after  their  changeable  caprice  and 
fancy.  In  this  strait,  the  more  sensible  entreated  Smith  to  resume 
the  command,  seeing  that  no  one  had  yet  arrived  to  displace  him. 
He  consented  with  reluctance,  and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  wonted 
authority  soon  reduced  these  unruly  spirits  to  something  like  order 
and  obedience. 
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A  Nil    OBSTINACY    OP    THE  COLONISTS. — SMITH   TfcUlllBI.Y 

INJUIlKIt.  —  HE     IIBTUIINS     TO     ENGLAND.  —  HIS    ^iKIl- 

VICE8  TO  THE  COLONY.  —  AWPUL  SCPPERIXO   AND 
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Jamkstown  being  overcrowded,  it  wius  now  thought  Ixst  to  phmt 
other  settlements,  and  u  hundred  and  twenty  men,  undrr  Martin, 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  at  Nan-xcmund;  but  from  tlie  iiienieieiicy 
of  their  commander  and  the  bostihty  of  the  Indians,  the  Hoheino 
proved  a  complete  failure.  A  like  number,  under  Captain  West, 
proeeeiled  to  the  Falls  of  James  Kiver,  wliero  they  pitched  upon  a 
spot  exposed  to  inundations  and  other  inconveniences.  To  juDvidc 
tliem  a  better  locality,  Smith  agreed  with  Powhatan  for  the  purchase 
of  his  town  of  the  same  name,  Imrd  by,  with  its  fort  and  all  the 
houses:  "but  both  this  excellent  place  and  tliose  good  conditions 
did  these  furies  refuse,  contemning  both  him,  his  kinde  care  and 
authoritie."  To  persuade  them  to  reiuson,  he  repaired  thither  with 
oiily  five  companions,  but  was  compelled  by  their  violence  to  lietake 
himself  to  his  barge,  where,  for  nine  days,  he  waited,  hoi)ing  to  find 
them  more  sensible,  and  much  troubled  at  hearing  the  continual 
complaints  of  their  violence  and  inju.stice  made  by  the  neighbouring 
Indians.  He  finally  sailed  down  the  river,  but  was  presently  r6- 
called  by  news  that  the  savages  hid  attacked  them  and  killed  a 
number.  Hastening  back,  he  found  them  submissive  enough,  and 
removed  them  to  the  quarters  he  had  selected,  at  Powhatan,  whore, 
indeed,  they  did  not  long  remain,  resuming,  with  strange  obstinacy, 
their  ill-chosen  position. 

The  captain,  aa  he  returned,  met  with  terrible  injury  from  the 
explosion  of  a  bag  of  gun-powder,  which  caught  fire  while  he  was 
asleep,  burning  him  severely,  and  setting  fire  to  his  clothes,  lie 
jumped  overboard  to  quench  them,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved 
from  drowning.  Carried  in  this  wretched  condition,  for  a  hundred 
miles,  to  Jamestown,  without  the  aid  of  surgery,  he  was  laid  pros- 
trate on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  some  of  the  malcontents,  it  is  said, 
"seeing  the  President  unable  to  stand,  and  neero  bereft  of  his  senses 
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Dy  reason  of  his  torment,  plotter}  ^  murder  him  in  his  bed.  But 
his  heart  did  faile  him  that  should  have  given  fire  to  that  merci- 
leasc  pistoU." 

The  president,  his  active  and  energetic  career  tnus  lamentably 
arrested,  and  knowing  that  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  delayed  officials 
would  at  once  supplant  his  authority,  now  resolved  to  proceed  to 
England  for  surgical  aid.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  1609,  he  set  sail, 
leaving  at  Jamestown  and  the  other  Virginia  posts  four  hundred 
and  nine  7  people,  well  supplied  with  arms,  provision,  and  the 
means  of  cultivation  and  improvement 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  services  of  this  remark- 
able man  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  American  empire.  The 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  he  so  often  performed,  and  the  deadly 
perils  which  he  so  often  encountered,  are  little  in  comparison  with 
the  untiring  zeal,  the  ever-watchful  foresight,  and  the  sagacious 
policy,  by  which,  for  years,  he  sustained,  on  his  single  arm,  the 
entire  weight  of  the  existence  of  the  colony.  Incompetency  of  hi8 
employers,  mutiny  among  his  followers,  the  hostility  of  powerful 
tribes,  sickness,  privations,  and  famine  itself,  were  all  remedied  or 
conquered  by  his  almost  unaided  exertions. 

"Ruie  and  violent  as  he  often  was  toward  the  offending  natives, 
no  white  man,  perhaps,  ever  so  far  conciliated  the  favour  and  gained 
the  respect  of  the  Indian  race.  His  very  name,  long  after,  was  a 
Bpell  of  power  among  them,  and  had  he  remained  in  Virginia  a  few 
years  longer,  the  memorable  massacre  which,  in  1622,  proved  an 
almost  fatal  blow  to  the  settlements  in  that  country,  would,  it  is 
probable,  never  have  been  perpetrated.  The  wretched  condition  of 
the  colony,  immediately  after  his  departure,  may  be  given  in  the 
rude  but  graphic  language  of  one  who  shared  its  misfortunes. 

"'Now  we  all  found  the  loa:»o  of  Captaine  Smith,  yea,  his  greatest 
maligners  could  now  curse  his  losse;  as  for  corne,  provision,  and 
contribution  from  the  Salvages,  we  had  nothing  but  mortall  woands, 
with  clubs  and  arrows;  as  for  our  Hogs,  Hens,  Goates,  Sheepe, 
Horse,  or  what  lived,  our  commanders,  officers,  and  the  Salvages 
daily  consumed  them,  (some  small  proportion  sometimes  we  tasted,) 
till  all  was  devoured;  then  swords,  arms,  pieces,  or  anything  we 
traded  with  the  Salvages,  whose  cruell  fingers  were  so  oft  im- 
brewed  in  our  blouds,  that,  what  by  their  crueltie,  our  Governour's 
indiscretion  and  the  losse  of  our  ships,  of  five  hundred,  within  six 
moneths  after  Captaine  SmWi's  departure,  there  remained  not  past 
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KXtie  men,  women,  and  children,  most  miserable  and  poore  crea- 
tures; and  those  were  preserved,  for  the  most  part,  by  rwt&s,  herbcs, 
walnuts,  acornes,  now  and  then  a  little  fish ;  they  that  had  starch,  in 
such  extremities  made  no  small  use  of  it;  yea,  even  the  very  skinnea 
of  our  Horses.  Nay,  so  great  was  our  famine,  that  a  Salvage  we 
slew  and  buried,  the  poorer  sort  tooke  him  up  againe  and  eate  him, 
and  so  did  divers  one  another,  boyled  and  stewed  with  rootes  and 
herbes;  and  one  amongst  the  rest  did  kille  his  wife,  powdered" 
(pickled)  "her,  and  had  eaten  part  of  her  before  it  was  knowne,  for 
which  hoe  was  executed  as  hee  well  deserved  *  *  This  was  that 
time,  which  still  to  this  day  we  call  'the  starving  time';  it  were  too 
vile  to  say,  and  scarce  to  bee  beleeved  what  we  endured ;  but  the 
occasion  was  oure  own,  for  want  of  providence,  Industrie,  and 
government.' 

"Such  are  the  trials,  sufferings,  and  privations,  amid  which,  txx) 
often,  the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth  in  the  wilderness  must  be 
laid — misfortunes  at  times  hardly  avoidable,  but,  as  in  the  present 
case,  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  want  of  a  firm,  sagacious,  and 
resolute  Head."* 
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MEMOIR  OP  SMITH,  CONTINUED  AND  CONCLUDED. — HIS  VOYAGE 
TO  NEW  EKOLAND  AND   SURVEYS. — HIS  SECOND  EXPEDITION. 
— HIS  ADVENTURES  AMONG   THE  PIRATES:  HIS  ESCAPE. 
— HIS    GREAT    EXERTIONS    POR    THE   SETTLEMENT    OP 
NEW   ENGLAND. — INTERESTING   INTERVIEW   BETWEEN 
SMITH    AND    POCAHONTAS    IN    ENGL  A  ND. —  LAST 
YEARS    OF    SMITH.  —  HIS    DEATH.  —  HIS  CHAR- 
ACTER   AND    ACHIEVEMENTS. 


IlAViNa  given  a  brief  account  of  the  early  adventures  of  Captain 
Smith,  (whose  life,  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  other  man,  seems 
to  connect  the  fortunes  of  the  Old  World  with  the  New,)  having 
remarked  to  what  admirable  purpose  his  training  in  the  rough  school 
of  war,  of  travel,  and  of  adversity  served  iu  his  career  as  a  colonist, 

•  Discoverers,  &c.,  of  Arae.ic— 
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it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  remainder  of  hia 
active  and  useful  Hie — especially  as  that  life,  to  its  end,  was  mainly 
and  unweariedly  devoted  to  the  task  of  promoting  American  dis- 
covery and  colonization.  In  March  of  1614,  we  again  find  him,  in 
company  with  some  merchants  of  London,  fitting  out  an  expedition 
i,v/  New  England,  in  two  vessels,  one  of  which  he  commanded  in 
person.  By  the  last  of  April,  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Manhegin, 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  he  built  seven  boats,  and*  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  whale-fishing.  The  crews,  with  much  better 
success,  were  therefore  set  to  work  at  catching  and  curing  cod,  while 
Smith,  with  eight  men,  in  a  small  boat,  pirveyed  and  mapped  out 
the  coast,  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod.  Ja  his  chart,  he  had  mostly 
given  the  original  Indian  names,  but,  with  a  natural  desire  to  com- 
memorate his  own  adventures,  had  inserted  a  few  others  drawn  from 
that  fertile  source.  Cape  Ann  was  called  Cape  Tragabigzanda,  in 
honour  of  his  young  mistress  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  were  laid  down  as  "  The  3  Turkes'  Ileads."  At  his  request, 
however.  Prince  (afterwards  king)  Charles,  changed  most  of  these 
names  to  those  of  English  localities,  which  are  still  retained. 

Having  procured  by  traffic  an  immense  quantity  of  beaver  and 
other  furs  from  the  Indians,  (with  whom,  also,  he  had  two  fights,) 
in  August  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  consort.  Captain 
Thomas  Hunt,  to  continue  the  fishing  and  carry  the  cargo  to  Spain. 
That  scoundrel,  at  his  departure,  in  the  words  of  Smith,  "betraied 
foure  and  twentie  of  those  poore  Salvages  aboord  his  Ship,  and  most 
dishonestly  and  inhumanely,  for  their  kind  treatment  of  me  and  all 
our  men,  carried  them  with  him  to  Maligo^''  (Malaga),  "and  there  for 
a  little  private  gaine  sold  those  silly  Salvages  for  rials  of  eight;  but 
this  vilde  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any  more  imploiment  to  those 
parts."  •  To  this  cruel  «nd  treacherous  act,  as  to  those  of  a  similar 
nature,  committed  by  the  French  in  their  voyages  to  Canada,  may 
be  attributed  much  of  the  hostility  experienced  by  later  comers  in 
settling  the  country. 

At  Plymouth,  to  which  Smith  next  came,  he  found  the  people 
still  "inteieHt^'d  in  the  dead  patent  of  this  unregarded  countrey" 
(New  England j,  a  '  was  easily  induced  to  undertake  a  voyage  for 
the  company  of  that  port,  rejecting,  with  honourable  promptitude, 
the  proposals  of  the  Virginia  Company,  who  would  novr  gladly  have 
availed  themselves  of  his  services.  In  March,  1615,  he  sa''  ;  "  r 
America  with  two  small  vessels,  on  a  voyage  which  was  oui  jue 
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aeries  of  misfortunes.  Ilia  ship  l)eing  wrecked  and  dismasted,  he 
was  compelled  to  put  back,  and  in  June,  in  a  little  vessel  of  only 
sixty  tons,  resumed  the  enterprise.  Falling  in  with  an  English 
pirate  of  thirty-six  guns,  he  defied  her  so  bravely  with  only  four, 
that  the  crew  were  amazed  until  they  recognized  Smith,  with  whom 
some  of  them  had  served  years  before,  probably  in  the  Eastern  wars. 
They  begged  him  to  take  the  command  of  their  ship  (which  they 
had  seized  at  Tunis,)  but  he  declined  the  offer,  and  pursued  his  v.oy- 
agc.  Near  Fayal,  he  had  a  fight  with  two  French  pirates,  whom  he 
compelled  his  crew  to  resist,  threatening  to  blow  up  the  vessel  rather 
than  yield,  as  long  as  there  was  a  charge  of  powder  left  aboard. 
Escaping  from  this  danger,  at  Flores  he  was  captured  by  four  French 
men-ofwar,  the  commander  of  which,  despite  his  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  plundered  his  little  vessel,  and  then  dis- 
missed her,  reserving  Smith,  as  a  precaution  against  his  revenge, 
as  a  prisoner.  During  the  whole  summer,  these  rovers  cruised  about, 
capturing  and  plundering  many  vessels,  keeping  Smith  a  prisoner 
in  the  cabin,  when  they  took  any  English  vessels,  but  gladly  avail- 
ing themselves  of  his  courage  and  seamanship  in  their  fights  with 
the  Spaniards. 

The  very  different  light  in  which  the  worthy  captain  regarded 
these  several  transactions,  may  best  be  inferred  from  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  capture  of  two  prizes  of  the  different  nations.  *'  The 
next  wee  tooke,"  he  says  (in  a  journal,  which,  with  a  particular 
description  of  New  England,  he  wrote  aboard  tl..  ^  renchman),  "was 
a  small  Englishman  of  Poole,  from  New  found  land:  the  great  Cahbcn 
at  this  present  was  my  Prison,  from  whence  I  could  see  them  pillage 
tliese  poore  men  of  all  they  had  and  halfe  their  fishe;  when  hee  was 
gone  thev  sold  his  poore  clothes  at  the  Alain  Mast  by  an  outcry," 
(auction),  "  which  scarce  gaye  each  man  seven  pence  a  peece."  Mark 
the  change  in  his  tone  in  narrating  the  capture  of  a  rich  Spanish 
Galleon — "a  West  Indies  man  of  warre,  a  forenoone  wee  fought  with 
her  and  then  tooke  her,  with  one  thousand,  one  Hundred  Hides, 
fiftie  chests  of  Cutchanele,  fourteene  coffers  of  wedges  of  Silver,  eight 
thousand  Rialls  of  Eight,  and  six  coffers  of  the  king  of  Spaine'a 
treasure,  besides  tfie  good  jnllage  and  rich  C'off-jrs  of  many  rich  Pctssen- 
gers.  Two  moneths  they  kept  me  in  this  manner  to  manage  their 
fights  against  the  Spaniards  and  bee  a  prisoner  when  they  tooke  any 
English."  The  very  imperfect  tone  of  public  morality  at  this  age 
is  sulTiciently  evinced  in  the  complacency  with  which  Smith — justly 
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regarded  ns  an  unoommonly  honest  and  upright  man — ^vicwB  these 
scenes  of  piratical  plunder — always  provided  that  the  subject  of  them 
were  not  an  Englishman. 

His  captors  promised  him  ten  thousand  crowns  as  the  reward  of 
his  skill  and  valour;  yet  when  they  arrived  at  Eochelle,  knowing 
his  determined  character,  and  dreading  his  vengeance,  still  kept  him 
prisoner.    In  a  terrible  storm,  however,  which  drove  them  all  under 
hatches,  (and  which,  that  same  night,  destroyed  the  ship,  with  half 
her  company),  he  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  and,  after  being 
driven  to  sea  and  enduring  great  peril  and  suffering,  was  found,  half 
dead,  by  some  Fowlers,  on  an  oozy  island,  and  was  brought  ashore 
and  kindly  relieved. 

Returning  home,  he  published  a  book  on  New  England,  which  he 
had  written  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  his  captivity,  and,  with 
extraordinary  activity,  travelling  through  the  west  of  England,  dis- 
tributed seven  thousand  copies  of  it  among  people  of  note  and  influ- 
ence. "But  all,"  he  says,  "availed  no  more  than  to  hew  rocks  with 
Oyster  shells."  He  received,  howevor,  an  abundance  of  promises  of 
aid  in  the  enterprise  of  settling  that  country,  and  was  invested  by 
the  Plymouth  company  with  the  title  of  "  Admiral  of  New  England." 
These  encouragements  all  ended  in  words,  no  active  steps  being  taken 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

A  most  interesting  interview  between  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  about 
this  time,  is  recorded.  That  noble-hearted  princess,  despite  the  great 
affection  which  her  father  bore  to  her,  had  incurred  his  dispieasure 
by  her  repented  acts  of  kindness  in  behalf  of  the  English,  and  was 
living  exiled  from  his  court,  under  the  protection  .of  Japazaws,  chief 
of  the  Potomacs.  That  treacherous  dignitary,  bribed  by  a  copper 
kettle,  entrapped  her  on  board  the  vessel  of  Captain  Argall,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  tears  and  lamentations,  made  her  prisoner,  and 
took  her  to  Jamestown — informing  her  father  that  she  could  bo  ran- 
somed only  by  the  delivery  of  numerous  arms,  &c.,  which  his  people 
had  stolen  from  the  English.  "This  vnwelcome  newes,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "much  troubled  Powhatan,  because  hee  loved  both  his 
daughter  and  our  commodities  well."  After  an  alternation  of  war 
and  negotiation,  the  matter  was  at  last  happily  settled  in  a  manner 
more  agreeable  than  either. 

"Long  before  this,"  continues  the  narrative,  "Master  lohn  Rolfe. 
an  honest  Gentleman  and  of  good  behavior,  had  beene  in  love  with 
Pocahontaj,  and  she  with  him,  which  resolution  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
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well  approved;  the  bruit  (report)  of  this  manage  soon  carae  to  the 
knowledge  of  Powhatan,  a  thing  acceptable  unto  him,  as  appeared 
by  his  sudden  consent,  for  within  ten  daies,  he  sent  Opac/iisco,  an 
old  Vncle  of  hers,  and  two  of  his  sons,  to  see  the  manner  of  the 
mariage,  and  to  doe  in  that  behalfe  what  they  were  requested,  for 
the  confirmation  thereof,  as  his  deputie;  which  was  aopordingly  done 
about  the  first  of  Aprill,"  (1613),  "and  ever  since  we  have  had 
friendly  trade  and  commerce"  (intercourse)  *'  with  Powhatan  himselfe, 
as  all  his  subjects." 

In  1616,  the  Lady  Rebecca  (as  she  was  now  christened),  with  her 
husband  and  child,  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  to  England.  She  had 
learned  English,  and  adopted  Christianity,  and  "was  become,"  says 
the  narrator,  with  unconscious  national  satire,  "very  formall  and 
civill  after  our  English  manner."  Captain  Smith,  on  learning  of 
her  arrival,  lost  no  time  in  commending  her  to  the  attention  of  per- 
sons of  influence,  and,  in  a  studied  memorial  to  the  queen,  recapitu-- 
lated  the  many  services  rendered  by  Pocahontas  to  himself  and  to 
the  Virginian  colony,  and  besought  her  favour  for  the  interesting 
stranger.  "During  the  time  of  two  or  three  yeeres,  she,  next  under 
God,"  he  says,  "was  still  the  instrument  to  preserve  this  colonic  from 
death,  famine,  and  utter  confusion,  which,  if  in  those  days  it  had 
once  been  dissolved,  Virginia  might  have  laine  as  it  was  fit  our 
first  arrivall  to  this  day." 

Unhappily,  on  account  of  the  ridiculous  jealousy  of  James  I.,  (who, 
it  is  said,  exhibited  much  indignation  against  Eolfe,  for  having  pre- 
sumed, being  a  subject,  to  intermarry  with  the  blood-royal)  the 
captain,  when  he  went  to  see  her,  fearing,  by  too  great  familiarity, 
to  prejudice  her  interest  at  court,  thought  best  to  salute  her  with 
ceremonious  gravity.  At  this  strange  reception,  her  affectionate  heart 
was  at  once  grieved  and  indignant.  With  a  species  of  Indian  sul- 
lenness,  and  "without  any  word,"  he  says,  "she  turned  about,  ob- 
scured her  face,  as  not  seeming  well-contented.  In  that  humour," 
he  continues,  "her  husband,  with  divers  others,  we  all  left  her  two 
or  three  houres,"  (how  could  hel)  "repenting  myself  to  have  writ 
shee  could  speake  English.  *  *  But  not  long  after  she 
began  to  talke,  and  remembered  mee  well  what  courtesies  shee  had 
done;  saying,  *You  did  promise  Powhatan  what  was  yours  should 
bee  his,  and  he  the  like  to  you;  you  called  him  father,  being  in  his 
land  a  stranger,  and  by  the  same  reason  so  must  I  doe  yo'i ;'  which 
though  I  would  have  excused,  that  I  durst  not  allow  of  that  title, 
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because  she  was  a  King's  daugliter,  with  a  well  set  countenance  she 
gaid,  'Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  fatlier's  countrio  and 
cauHc  feare  in  him  and  all  his  people  (but  mee),  and  feare  you  here 
I  should  call  you  father?  I  tell  you  then  I  will,  and  you  shall  call 
nice  childe,  and  so  I  will  bee  for  ever  and  ever  your  countryman.' " 

This  prudeijt  conduct  of  Smith  and  her  other  friends,  it  would 
seem,  allayed  the  absurd  jealousy  of  James;  for,  he  continues,  "it 
pleased  both  the  King  and  Queene's  maiesty  honorably  to  csteeme 
ner,  accomjjanied  by  that  honorable  Lady,  the  Lady  JJe  la  Warre, 
and  that  honorable  Lord,  her  husband,  f  nd  divers  other  persons  of 
good  quality,  both  publikely  at  the  in.i;  !cs?3  and  otherwise,  to  her 
great  satisfaction  and  content,  which  doubtless  she  would  have  de- 
served, had  she  ever  lived  to  arrive  in  Virg\ria."  She  d'ed  at 
Gravesend,  on  her  way  home,  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  leaving  a  son,  from  whom  a  numerous  race  of  descend- 
«ants  have  been  derived.  "Among  thorn  was  the  celebrated  John 
Kandolph  of  Eoanoke — justly  prouder  of  bis  descent  from  the  old 
imperial  race  of  Powhatan,  illustrated  by  the  more  gentle  heroism  of 
his  daughter,  than  he  could  have  been  of  the  noblest  derivation  from 
European  ancestry." 

In  1617,  Captain  Smith  had  been  assured  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany that  he  should  be  sent  out,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  to 
found  a  colony  in  New  England ;  but  this  promise  never  was  ful- 
filled, though  he  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  incite  his  couii- 
U-ymen  to  American  enterprise.  When,  in  1622,  news  came  of  the 
terrible  massacre  devised  by  Opechancanough,  (see  chapter  XIIL)  he 
proposed  to  the  Virginia  Company  that  if  they  would  but  allow 
hitn  an  hundred  and  thirty  men,  "to  ifnploy  onely  in  ranging  the 
Countries  and  tormenting"  (harassing)  "the  Salvages,"  their  whole 
territory  should  be  kept  in  pence  and  security;  but  they  rejected 
the  ott'iT,  as  involving  a  necessity  for  too  great  exj)ense.  Another 
terrible  massacre,  a  few  yer'j  later,  was  the  rosult  of  this  short- 
sighted policy. 

In  the  following  year,  we  find  the  captain  before  a  royal  commis- 
sion, giving  his  evidence  anil  opinion  concerning  the  unfortunate 
colony  with  much  8hrewdncs.s,  candour,  and  charity.  Of  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  little  is  known,  lie  lived,  it  is  believed,  in  quiet 
repose  in  the  city  of  London,  employed  chiefly  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing. He  was  engaged  on  a  "History  of  the  Sea,"  when,  in  1631, 
•ieath  closed  a  career  in  which  utility  and  romance  were  perhaps 
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more  closely  and  continuously  united  than  in  any  other  i»f  which  a 
record  has  survived, 

"III  the  whole  history  of  adventure,  discovery,  and  exploration, 
there  are  iew  names  more  honoural)le  or  more  deservedly  famous 
tiiuii  that  of  Captain  John  Smith.  To  us  he  has  always  appeared 
(to  his  very  name  and  title)  the  finest  and  most  perfect  exemplar  of 
a  bold  Englir-hman  that  ever  figured  on  the  stage  of  the  worhl.  In 
his  character,  bravery,  fortitude,  sagacity,  and  sound  common  sense 
were  so  happily  tempered  and  united  as  to  command  instinctive 
respect;  while  tiie  tolerably-infused  tincture  of  impetuosity,  preju- 
dice, and  self-will,  seems  only  to  lend  a  piquancy  to  his  worthier 
traits,  and  more  linely  to  set  olf  the  national  characteristics.  Ilia 
love  of  enterprise  and  his  daring,  chivalrous  spirit,  were  tempered 
with  a  judgiuejit,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which,  in  so  rough  a 
career,  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  cutter-oft'  of  Turks'  heads, 
the  des])crate  Indian  fighter,  and  the  sworn  foe  to  the  Spaniard  is 
all  compassion  and  sympathy  when  the  'Silly  Salvages'  are  kidnap- 
ped by  his  treacherous  countryman,  or  when  the  'poore  clothes'  of 
'a  small  Englishman'  are  sold  by  outcry  at  the  niain-ma.st  of  a  pirate. 

"In  early  youth,  his  grand  passion  was  for  fighting  and  renown, 
no  matter  on  what  field,  so  that  a  man  of  honour  might  engage.  In 
maturer  years,  the  noble  passion  for  founding  nations  and  spreading 
civilization  took  a  ^et  firmer  possession  of  bis  soul.  *  Who,'  he  ex- 
claims in  his  manly  address  to  the  idlers  of  England,  'who  can 
desire  more  content  that  hath  small  means,  or  only  his  merit,  to 
advance  his  fortunes,  than  to  tread  and  plant  that  ground  he  hath 
purchased  by  the  hazard  of  his  life;  if  hee  have  but  the  taste  of 
vertue  and  magnanimitie,  what  to  such  a  mind  can  bee  more  plcaS' 
ant  than  planting  and  building  a  foundation  for  his  posterity,  got 
from  the  ru'Ie  earth  by  God's  blessing  and  his  owne  industry,  with- 
out prejudice  t(j  any;  if  hee  have  any  graine  of  faith  or  zeale  in 
lleligion,  what  can  hee  doe  lesse  hurtfull  to  any  or  more  agreeable 
to  God,  than  to  seeke  to  convert  those  })Oore  Salvages  to  know 
Christ  and  humanity,  whose  labors,  with  discretion,  will  triply 
reward  thy  charge  and  paine;  what  so  truly  sutes  with  honor  and 
honesty  as  the  discovering  things  vnknowne,  erecting  Townes,  peo- 
pling countries,  informing  the  ignorant,  reforming  things  unjust, 
teaching  vertue  and  gaine  to  our  native  mother  Country;  to  find 
imploitnent  for  those  that  are  idle,  because  they  know  not  what 
to  doe;  so  farre  from  wronging  any,  as  to  cause  posterity  to  re* 
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mcnibor  thom,  and  remembering  tlioe,  ever  honor  that  remembrance 
with  j)r;.iso.' 

'"I'hc  full  riicrits  of  Smith,  aa  the  earliest  and  most  inrV-fntigable 
promoter  of  tlie  colon iz."';-,  of  New  England,  liave  never  been  ade- 
f^uat^'ly  nj>|)rc'ciatcd  By  his  personal  exertions  in  the  survey,  delin- 
eation, and  description  of  that  neglected  region,  and  by  the  continual 
publications  which,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  he  industriously  cir- 
culated in  England,  he  awakened  the  public  interest  in  an  entcrjirise 
which,  otlierwisc,  for  iiumy  years  might  have  been  slighted  and 
deferred,  lie  lived  to  see  the  foundations  of  a  great  nation  firmly 
laid,  both  at  the  south  and  the  north,  and,  though  like  many  other 
great  projectors  and  labourers  in  the  same  field  of  action,  he  reaped 
no  jicrsotial  advantage  (but  ralher  much  loss)  from  his  exertion  and 
enterprise,  lie  continued,  to  tl:o  dj-y  of  his  death,  to  regard  the  two 
colonies  with  the  fond  partiality  of  a  parent,  and  to  do  all  he  could 
for  their  a<]vancement.  'By  that  acquaintance  I  have  with  them,'  he 
writes,  'I  call  them  my  Children,  fcrthey  have  bcenc  my  Wife,  my 
Hawks,  Uounda,  my  Cards,  my  Dice,  and  in  totall,  my  best  content, 
as  indificrent  to  my  heart  as  my  left  liand  to  my  riglit.  And  not- 
withstanding all  those  miracles  of  disasters  which  have  crossed  both 
them  and  me,  yet,  were  there  not  an  Englishman  remaining  (as,  God 
be  thanked,  notwithstanding  the  massacre,  there  are  some  thousands); 
I  would  yet  begin  againe  with  as  small  meanes  rr  I  did  at  first,  not 
that  I  have  any  secret  encouragement,  (I  protest)  more  than  lament- 
able experience,'  &c. 

"It  only  remains  to  add  that,  although,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
never  married,  the  gallant  captain  was,  and  deservedly,  a  general 
favourite  with  the  ladies.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  man- 
hood and  kindliness  in  his  very  look,  which,  almost  at  a  glance, 
conciliated  to  him  the  good-will  of  the  fairer  and  weaker  portion  of 
humanity.  These  favours,  so  flattering  to  the  natural  vanity  of  man, 
he  bears  worthily,  and  with  no  oft'ence  to  the  givers,  ever  speaking 
with  the  utmost  modesty  and  gratitude  of  the  kindness  he  had  so 
often  experienced  at  their  hands.  His  acknowledgment  to  the  sex 
(introduced  in  his  dedication  to  the  Duchess  of  llichmond)  reminds 
us  of  the  celebrated  eulogy  pronounced  by  Ledyard.  *I  confesse,' 
he  writes,  'my  hand,  though  able  to  wield  a  weapon  among  the 
Barbarous,  yet  well  may  tremble  in  handling  a  pen  before  so  many 
ludicious  *  *  Yet  my  comfort  is,  that  heretofore  honorable  and 
vertuous  Ladies,  and  comparable  but  among  them  selves,  have  offered 
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me  rescue  and  protection  in  mj  greatest  dangers ;  even  in  forraino 
porta  I  have  felt  reliefe  from  that  sex. — The  beauteous  Lady  Traga- 
bigzanda,  when  I  was  a  slave  to  the  Turkes,  did  all  she  could  to 
secure  me '  (t.  e.  make  me  secure).  '  When  I  overcame  the  Bashato 
of  Nalbritz,  in  Tariaria,  the  charitable  Lady  Caltamata  supplied  my 
necessities.  In  the  vtmost  of  many  extremities  that  biessed  Poka* 
hontas,  the  great  King's  daughter  of  Virginia,  oft  saved  my  life. 
When  I  escaped  the  crueltie  of  Pirats  and  most  furious  stormes,  a 
long  time  alone  in  a  small  Boat  at  Sea,  and  driven  ashore  in  France, 
the  good  Lady  Madam  Chanoyea  bountifully  assisted  me.'"* 


IRRITAL  OF  GATES. — MISERABLE  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLONT. 

— JAMESTOWN   DESERTED. — ARRIVAL  OF  LORD  DELAWARE: 

OF    SIR  THOMAS   DALE. — EXERTIONS   OF   THE  COMPANT. 

— INCREASED  IMMIGRATION. — THE  CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO 

INTRODUCED,  AND  EAGERLY  PURSUED. — TYRANNY  OF 

ARGALL:  HIS  DISPLACEMENT. — GREAT  ACCESSION  OF 

IMMIGRANTS. — WIVES  PURCHASED  WITH  TOBACCO. 

— LIBERAL  CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  COLONISTS. 


The  lamentable  condition  of  the  Virginian  colony,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Smith,  has  been  described.  Thirty  of  the  settlers,  seizing 
a  ship,  had  turned  pirates,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
perished  of  famine,  disease  or  Indian  hostility.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  his  companions,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  Bermuda, 
arrived,  at  Virginia  in  vessels  of  their  owiti  construction,  (May  24th, 
1610,)  out  of  four  hundred  and  ninety,  whom  Smith  had  left,  only 
sixty  remained,  and  those  in  a  condition  of  such  misery  that  their 
end  was  almost  at  hand.  There  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  sail 
with  all  speed  for  Newfoundland,  and  there  seek  assistance  from  the 
fishermen;  and,  accordingly,  early  in  June,  (resisting  the  miserable 
desire  of  the  settlers  to  fire  their  deserted  dwellings,)  Gates,  with 
his  people  and  the  relics  of  the  Virginian  colony,  proceeded  down 
the  river. 

*  I^OTcrers,  die.,  of  America. 
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The  very  next  morning  (June  10th,  1610)  they  learned  that  Lord 
Delaware  had  arrived  on  the  coast  with  supplies,  and,  putting  about, 
returned  with  all  speed  to  Jamestown.  The  new  governor,  a  man 
of  high  character  and  good  judgment,  by  his  wholesome  rule,  and 
by  the  supplies  which  he  brought,  soon  restored  comparative  com- 
fort to  the  little  colony,  which,  at  this  time,  including  the  company 
of  Gates  and  his  own  emigrants,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  souls; 
but  on  account  of  illness,  was  compelled,  the  same  year,  to  quit 
Virginia,  leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Percy.  In 
May  of  the  next  year,  (1611,)  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  dispatched  thither 
with  fresh  supplies,  arrived,  and  assumed  the  government. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  had  also  repaired  to  England,  by  his 
urgent  representations,  excited  the  company  to  fresh  exertions, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  with  six  ships,  bearing  three  hun- 
dred more  emigrants  and  a  hundred  cattle,  he  arrived  at  Jamestown, 
and  assumed  the  office  of  governor.  The  colony  now  numbered 
seven  hundred. 

In  1612,  by  a  fresh  patent,  the  Bermudas  and  all  other  islands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  Virginia,  were  included  in  that 
province,  and  lotteries  were  authorized  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany. The  prosperity  of  the  colony  improved,  and  its  peaceful 
relations  with  the  Indians  seemed  secured  by  the  marriage  of  Eolfe 
and  Pocahontas,  which  took  place  about  this  time — a  propitious 
event,  resulting  in  the  allianca  not  only  of  Powhatan  and  his  people, 
but  of  the  Chickahominies  .        aher  tribes. 

In  the  account  of  Acadia,  ...  ntion  has  been  made  of  the  atrocious 
and  piratical  expedition  from  Virginia,  under  Captain  Samuel  Ar- 
gall,  destroying  the  little  colony  of  Port  Royal,  the  first  settlement 
of  the  French  in  North  America.  That  unprincipled  commander, 
on  his  return,  also  entered  the  harbour  of  Manhattan  (New  York), 
and  enforced  a  show  of  submission  from  the  little  colony  of  IIol- 
landers  inhabiting  the  island  of  that  name.  In  1614,  Sir  Thomas, 
appointing  Dale  as  governor,  returned  to  England ;  and  the  latter, 
two  years  afterwards,  leaving  in  turn  George  Yeardley  as  deputy, 
followed  the  example.  By  far  the  most  memorable  fact  in  this 
stage  of  the  colony's  progress,  is  the  commencement  of  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  the  use  of  which,  adopted  from  the  Indians,  had  been  intro- 
duced into  England.  ^Vith  such  industry  did  the  prospect  of  a 
profitable  reward  for  labour  inspire  the  colonists,  that  the  verv 
streets  of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  tobacco. 
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In  1617,  tho  office  of  deputy-governor  was  conferred  by  the  com- 
pany on  that  rash  and  unscrupulous  man,  Samuel  Argnll ;  and  the 
death  of  Lord  Delaware — who,  embarking  with  a  considerable  com- 
pany, the  same  year,  for  Virginia,  died  on  the  voyage — left  hif 
natural  tyranny  and  arrogance  without  a  check.  The  colonists,  ere 
lung,  were,  in  effect,  completely  enslaved  by  their  arbitrary  governor, 
who  used  his  office  only  as  a  means  for  his  private  aggrandizement, 
and  their  very  lives  were  in  danger  from  his  fury.  But  on  the  report 
of  these  excesses  reaching  England,  the  culprit,  after  a  spirited  con 
test  between  the  different  factions  in  the  company,  was  displaced, 
and  Yeardley,  whose  mild  and  benevolent  temper  had  made  him 
popular  with  the  settlers,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  His  just 
and  considerate  rule  soon  restored  quiet. 

The  company,  desirous  to  avoid  such  abuses  for  the  future,  had 
'hecked  the  authority  of  the  governor  by  that  of  the  council,  and 
actually  admitted  the  colonists  to  a  species  of  self-government  The 
governor,  with  the  council,  and  certain  representatives  of  the  people, 
were  permitted  to  enact  some  laws,  which,  however,  were  not  to  be 
valid,  unless  ratified  by  the  corporation  at  home.  The  officers  of 
the  company,  and  in  especial,  Sir  Edwm  Sandys,  the  treasurer,  sup- 
ported by  the  liberal  party,  now  used  great  exertions  for  the  increase 
of  the  colony  and  the  extension  of  its  liberties.  In  1619,  there  were 
only  six  hundred  settlers  in  Virginia,  and  during  a  single  year  that 
energetic  officer  dispatched  thither  more  than  twelve  hundred  addi- 
tional emigrants.  An  hundred  and  fifty  young  women,  of  good 
character,  were  shipped  to  the  province,  and  were  married  with  great 
readiness — the  husbands  paying  the  company  each  an  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  or  more,  for  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation. By  1621,  three  thousand  five  hundred  emigrants  had 
reached  Virginia;  and,  in  the  same  year,  with  liberality  and  fore- 
sight, rare  indeed  for  the  age,  the  company  made  an  ordinance 
conferring  on  that  province  a  settled  and,  in  a  manner,  independent 
government.  The  governor  and  council,  indeed,  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  company,  but  a  legislative  assembly  was  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  with  power  to  enact  laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  company — those  emanating  from  London,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
valid  only  on  ratification  by  the  assembly.  Courts  of  law,  strictly 
following  those  of  England,  were  required  to  be  instituted,  and  the 
great  blessing  of  civil  liberty — as  great,  perhaps,  as  that  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  at  home — was  secured  to  the  first  American  colony.  This 
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magnanimous  concession,  due  to  the  generous  efforts  of  Southamp* 
ton,  Sandys,  and  others  of  the  liberal  party,  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  fruits  of  that  spirit  of  progress  at  that  time  juat 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  English  councils. 
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WTATI  OOTERNOR. NEORO  8LATERT   INTRODUCED.  —  DEATH 

OF   POWHATAN   AND  SUCCESSION   OP  OPEC  H  ANC  ANOUOH. 

PLOT  DEVISED  BY  THE  LATTER. TERRIBLE    MASSACRE 

OF    THE    ENGLISH. — DEPRESSION    OF    THE  COLONY. — 
USURPATION    OF    THE    PATENT    BY    JAMES  I. PRU- 
DENT   POLICY    TOWARD    THE  COLONISTS. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  bearing  the  invaluable  gift  of  a  constitution, 
arrived  in  Virginia,  as  governor,  in  1621.  The  year  previous,  un- 
happily, had  been  distinguished  by  the  first  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  colony — a  Dutch  vessel  having  entered  the  James  River, 
and  brought  twenty  negroes  for  sale.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  this 
nefarious  traffic  made  little  progress — being  principally  carried  on 
by  the  people  who  commenced  it,  and  being  rather  connived  at  than 
favoured  by  the  government  of  the  province. 

The  agricultural  progress  of  Virginia  had  been  grievously  retarded 
by  unsuccessful  efforts  at  the  production  of  wine  and  silk — articles 
of  luxury,  the  least  suited  to  a  new  territory  and  a  sparse  population. 
The  profitable  culture  of  tobacco,  and  its  sudden  importance  as  the 
staple  of  Virginian  agriculture,  have  been  noticed;  and  that  of 
cotton,  first  commenced  as  an  experiment,  in  1621,  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture  vastly  more  important  yet 

King  Powhatan,  who,  after  the  English  alliance  of  his  daughter, 
had  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  colonists,  died  full  of  years,  in  1618, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Pocahontas.  Opechancanough,  hia 
younger  brother,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  thirty  tribes 
which  he  had  ruled.  Apprehensions  of  Indian  hostility,  from  a  long 
interval  of  peace,  had  gradually  died  out,  and  the  settlers,  eager  for 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  continually  pushed  their  plantations  further 
into  the  wilderness  and  more  remote  from  mutual  aid.   So  completely 
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was  apprehension  allayed,  that  llrc-nnn.s,  to  furnish  wliiuh  to  tho 
savages  had  formerly  been  denouneod  iw  an  offenco  worthy  of  death, 
were  now  freely  supplied  them  fur  hunting  and  fowling. 

It  id  not  easy  to  arrive  at  tho  c:iu.scs  whieh  induced  tho  Indian 
population,  apparently  so  friendly  and  confiding,  to  resolve  on  an 
indiscriniinuto  massacre  of  the  English.    Doubtless,  like  all  other 
native  tribes,  they  were  jealous  of  continual  intrusions  on  their 
ancient  domain.    It  is  said,  also,  that  0])cehancanough  was  mortally 
ofiended  by  the  killing  of  one  of  his  favourite  councillors,  called 
"Jack  of  the  Feather."    He  may  also  have  remembered,  with  deep 
vindictiveness,  how  Captain  Smith,  many  years  before,  had  held  him 
"  by  the  hayre  of  his  head  "  before  his  assembled  warriors.   Certainly, 
with  almost  incredible  secrecy  and  concert,  he  and  his  people  plotted 
the  destruction  of  tho  whites.    On  the  22d  of  March,  1622,  about 
noon,  the  Indians,  who,  up  to  the  last  moment,  maintained  the  ap- 
pearance of  cordiality  and  friendship,  suddenly  and  simultaneously 
fell  on  the  English  settlements  in  every  quarter.    In  a  single  hour, 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  colonists,  including  six  of  the 
council,  were  massacred;  and  Jamestown,  with  some  adjoining  plan- 
tations,  was  saved  only  by  the  timely  warning  of  an  Indian  who 
wished  to  rescue  an  English  friend  from  tho  intended  extermination. 
The  savages,  who  seem  to  have  manifested  extraordinary  ferocity,  in 
many  instances,  rose  from  the  very  tables  whieh  had  been  spread 
for  their  dinners,  to  murder  their  unsuspecting  hosts.    "Neither 
yet,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "did  thcso  beasts  spare  those  among 
the  rest  well  knowne  unto  them,  from  whom  they  had  daily  received 
many  benefits,  but  spitefully  also  massiicred  them  without  any  re- 
morse or  pitie;  being  in  this  more  fell  than  Lions  and  Dragons, 
which  (as  llistories  record)  have  preserved  their  Benefactors;  such 
is  the  force  of  good  deeds,  though  done  to  cruell  Beasts,  to  take 
humanitie  upon  them ;  but  thcso  miscreants  put  on  a  more  unnatur- 
all  brutishnesse  than  beasts,"  &c. 

Great  discouragement  fell  on  tho  afllicted  colony.  The  plantations 
were  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  their  number.  Sickness  prevailed,  and 
the  planters  were  compelled  to  direct  their  attention  from  agriculture 
to  war  with  the  enemy.  Tho  mother-country,  with  honourable 
promptitude,  contributed  liberally  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
unfortunate  settlers. 

The  company,  which  had  expended  great  sums  in  planting  and 
sustaining  the  colony,  but  which  had  roa|)ed  no  proQt  from  its  enter- 
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prise,  was  now  of  importance  chiefly  as  the  theatre  of  debate  between 
the  liberal  and  arbitrary  factions  To  suppress  the  former,  soon 
became  an  object  of  royal  jealousy,  and,  in  1622,  the  king  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  control  the  election  of  a  treasurer.  In  the 
following  year,  afler  the  pretence  of  legal  investigation,  the  patent 
was  declared  forfeited,  and  the  king  resumed  the  authority  into  his 
own  hands.  This  transaction,  though  committed  under  the  guise 
of  law,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  piece  of  royal  usurpa- 
tion, dictated  by  jealousy  at  the  republican  tendencies  of  the  majority 
of  the  company.  The  foreign  government  of  Virginia  was  now 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  partisans  of  the  court,  which 
was  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  the  late  Virginia  Company. 
This  change,  however,  brought  no  immediate  disadvantage  to  the 
colonists,  whose  liberties  were,  though  not  expre&ily,  suffered  to 
remain  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  was  con> 
drmed  in  the  office  of  governor. 

Having  thus  described  the  tardy  and  unprosperous  settlement  of 
Virginia,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  company  to  whose  efforta 
its  existence  as  a  colony  was  due,  we  leave,  for  the  present,  the 
ensuing  particulars  of  its  early  history,  to  relate  that  of  the  common* 
wealth  next  founded  on  these  shores — a  commonwealth  whose  hon* 
our,  to  all  time,  will  be,  that  it  was  founded  on  principle  rather 
than  on  profit,  and  from  its  very  inception,  preferred  liberty,  though 
with  exile  and  suffering,  to  unjust  restraint,  though  sweetened  with 
the  comforts  of  country  and  of  home. 
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CNSUCCESSPUL    ATTEMPTS   OP    THE    PLTMODIH    COMPANY    TO 
SETTLE  NEW   ENGLAND.  —  PERSECUTION  OP   THE    NON-CON- 
FORMISTS.—  RETREAT  OP  ROBINSON'S  CONOREOATION  TO 
HOLLAND:   THEIR   HIGH  CHARACTER:    THEIR  RESOLU- 
TION   TO   PLANT    A    COLONY:     THEIR    LOYALTY    AND 
COURAGE:     DEPARTURE     PROM     DELPT    EATEN. 


The  patent  issued  by  James  I.  for  the  formation  of  two  com- 
panies to  settle  North  America  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  planta- 
tion  of  a  colony  in  Virginia  by  the  first  of  them  described.  The 
other,  of  weaker  resources  and  less  enterprise,  experienced  in  their 
attempts  to  settle  New  England  only  a  succession  of  miserable  fail- 
ures. Their  first  vessel,  in  1606,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  following  year,  two  others,  bearing  forty-five  emigrants,  were 
again  dispatched  thither,  and,  in  August,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec.  A  small  village,  slightly  fortified,  was  built,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  the  ships  returned.  T  . ;  >eason  proved  exceed- 
ingly severe;  part  of  their  provisions  were  lost  by  a  fire;  their 
governor,  George  Popham,  died;  and  when,  the  next  year,  the 
■\jessels  returned  with  supplies,  the  colonists  had  become  so  discour- 
aged as  to  resolve  on  forsaking  the.  plantation.  Thus,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  settlement  in  New  England  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  discouragement  caused  by  this  ill-success  was  in  some 
measure  allayed  by  the  enterprise  and  exertions  of  Smith,  who,  in 
1614,  surveyed  and  mapped  out  a  great  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Northern  Virginia,  on  which  he  first  bestowed  the  title  of  New 
England.  The  crime  of  his  partner.  Hunt,  in  kidnapping  a  number 
of  the  Indians,  and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Spain,  has  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  strenuous  but  unavailing  exertions  of  Smith, 
for  years  afterwards,  to  effect  the  colonization  of  these  neglected 
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regionB.  Great  schemes,  indeed,  were  formed,  and  lavish  promiset 
were  made  by  tlio  Plymouth  Company;  and  the  honourable  title  of 
"Admiral  of  New  England,"  bestowed,  in  perpetuity,  on  Smith, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  confidence  in  great  ultimate  success.  All,  how- 
ever, vanished  in  mere  words,  though  the  company,  in  1620,  pro- 
cured from  the  king  a  renewal  of  their  patent,  with  such  almost 
unlimited  powers  of  government  and  extent  of  territory  as  had  never 
before  been  conferred  by  the  crown  on  any  subject  or  association. 
The  settlement  of  New  England  was  due  to  a  spirit  more  earnest 
and  an  aim  more  honourable  than  even  those  by  which  its  warmest 
promoters  had  hitherto  been  actuated. 

The  persecution  of  non-conformists,  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  carried,  under  that  of  James  I.,  to  such  an  unen- 
durable extreme,  that  a  voluntary  exile  from  England  seemed  at 
last  the  only  resource  of  the  aggrieved  party.  Even  this  forlorn 
alternative,  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  was 
denied  them;  and  great  suffering  and  long  separation  were  endured 
by  those  who  sought  to  fly  the  country.  In  1608,  the  congregation 
of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Independent 
Church,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  attended  with  ill-usage 
and  separation,  contrived  to  get  clear  of  England.  They  settled  at 
Leyden,  under  the  more  humane  and  liberal  government  of  Holland, 
and  during  a  protracted  residence  at  that  city,  by  their  good  conduct, 
gained  universal  respect.  "These  English,"  said  the  magistrates, 
"have  lived  amongst  us  ten  years,  and  yet  we  never  had  any  suit 
or  accusation  against  any  of  them." 

Their  church,  which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  numbered  three 
hundred  communicants,  was  of  a  strictly  independent  government; 
and,  to  their  honour,  a  provision  of  their  creed  declared  a  doctrine 
rare,  and,  indeed,  almost  unheard  of  at  the  day — that  ecclesiastical 
cer  jure  should  involve  no  temporal  penalty.  Their  cause  and  their 
doctrines,  defended  by  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  their  pastor, 
were  viewed  with  general  respect  and  sympathy. 

Wedded  to  industry,  no  less  by  necessity  than  principle,  they  had 
learned  mechanical  arts,  and  honestly,  though  hardly,  supported 
their  families.  They  never,  indeed,  became  in  any  way  assimilated 
with  the  Dutch  in  language  or  in  manners,  and  ever  cherished  an 
affectionate  feeling  for  the  land  from  which  they  had  been  so  rudely 
driven.  The  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevalent  among  certain 
classes  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  settled,  filled  them  with 
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ed  them  with 


apprehension  for  the  morals  of  their  chiKlren ;  nnd  it  wm  nt  Inst  con- 
sidered advisable  by  them  to  seek  a  permanent  asylum  and  n  national 
home,  even  if  it  could  only  bo  found  in  some  yet  untrodden  wilder- 
ness. It  was  proposed  by  the  more  enterprising,  that  they  should 
seek  "some  of  those  unpeopled  countries  of  America,  which  are 
fruitfull  and  fit  for  habitation,  being  devoid  of  all  civill  inhabitants, 
where  there  are  only  salvage  and  brutish  people,  whicii  range  up 
and  down  little  otherwise  tlian  the  wild  beasts." 

To  this  scheme  the  more  timid  of  the  company  opposed  monj 
objectionSj'und  especially  the  cruelty  of  the  savages,  and  their  hor- 
rible treatment  of  their  prisoners.  "  It  was  answered,"  says  Bradford,* 
"that  all  groat  and  honorable  actions  were  accompanied  with  great 
difliculties,  and  must  be  both  enterpriscd  and  overcome  with  answer* 
able  courages.  It  was  granted  the  dangers  were  great,  but  not 
desperate,  and  the  difficulties  were  many,  but  not  invincible.  It 
might  be  that  some  of  the  things  feared  might  never  befall  them; 
others,  by  providence,  care,  and  the  use  of  good  means,  might  in  a 
great  measure  be  prevented;  and  all  of  them,  through  the  help  of 
God,  by  patience  and  fortitude,  might  either  be  borne  or  overcome." 
This  noble  reply  appears  to  have  silenced  the  objectors;  for,  after 
several  days  passed  in  prayer  and  humiliation,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  little  congregation  of  exiles  should  seek  a  final  home,  whether 
for  life  or  death,  in  the  American  wilderness. 

On  learning  their  determination,  the  Dutch,  who  held  their  cour- 
age and  virtue  in  high  esteem,  were  anxiously  desirous  that  the 
proposed  settlement  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  their  own  nation, 
and  made  handsome  offers  to  that  end;  but  the  love  of  country  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  resolved  that  wherever  the  company  might  found 
a  state,  it  ehoaid  be  but  one  more  province  for  the  crown,  to  which, 
iu  despite  of  its  wanton  oppression,  they  were  still  blindly,  but 
loyally  attached.  The  most  eligible  spot,  if  permission  could  be 
obtained  to  remove  thither,  seemed  some  uninhabited  part  of  that 
vast  and  indefinite  tract,  then  known  as  Virginia.  Through  the 
influence  of  Sandys,  permission  to  settle  was  obtained  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  and  through  that  of  the  tolerant  Archbishop  Usher, 
a  sort  of  tacit  connivance  at  their  scheme  was  wrung  from  the  king. 
On  the  most  hard  and  exhorbitant  terms,  absorbing  the  labours  and 
profits  of  the  projected  colony  for  seven  years,  the  requisite  meana 
were  obtained  from  a  company  of  London  merchants.  A  little  ship, 
*  Second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
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called  tho  Speedwell,  of  8ixty  tonn,  \m\  been  purchnacd,  and  another 
the  Moy-Flowcr,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  had  been  hired  in  Eng- 
land. Tho  first  of  these  wa«  brought  to  Delft  Haven,  a  port  a  little 
■outh  of  Leyden,  whither,  on  tho  2l8t  of  July,  l«2'i,  a  portion  of 
the  congregation,  who  wer4  to  sail,  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
remainder,  repaired.  "So  they  left  that  plcaaant  and  goodly  city, 
which  had  been  their  reating  place  near  twelve  years.  But  they 
knew  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  those  things, 
but  lifted  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted 
their  spirits.  «  •  *  The  next  day,  the  wind  being  fair,  they 
went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them ;  when,  truly  doleful 
was  tho  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting;  to  see  what  sighs, 
and  sobs,  and  prayers  did  sound  amongst  thorn ;  what  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  heart;  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the  quay  as  spectators, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears."  Their  pastor,  Robinson,  who,  with 
a  portion  of  his  people,  remained,  "falling  down  on  his  knees,  and 
they  all  with  him,  with  watery  cheeks  commended  them,  with  most 
fervent  prayers,  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing;  and  then,  with  mutual 
embraces  and  many  tears,  they  took  their  leaves  of  one  another, 
which  proved  to  be  their  last  leave  to  many  of  them."* 


TORMT     VOTAOK    OP    TUB    PILORIMS    TO    AMKRICA. — THEl 
ARRIVE    AT    CAPE    COD:    ARE    COMPELLED    TO    DISEMBARK: 
INSTITUTE  A  REPUBLIC. — THEIR  SIMPLE  CONSTITUTION. 
— CARVER    ELECTED    GOVERNOR.  —  ABSENCE    OP    PER- 
SONAL AMBITION  AMONG    THE    PURITAN  SETTLERS. 

The  Afay-Flower  and  the  Speedwell,  carrying  an  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1620,  sailed  from  South- 
ampton  in  company.  Compelled,  by  a  leak  in  the  latter,  they  pu« 
back  into  Dartmouth,  whence,  on  the  21st,  they  again  took  their 
departure.  Afler  getting  a  hundred  leagues  to  sea,  they  were  again 
obliged,  through  the  timidity  of  her  captain  and  some  of  the  com- 

*  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
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pany,  to  return  to  Plymouth.  Hero  thoy  disembarked  the  few  who 
were  too  fearful  to  see  the  adveaturo  to  an  end,  and  on  the  Cth  of 
September,  the  remainder,  one  hundred  and  one  in  number,  going 
abuurd  the  May-Flower,  bade  tlieir  lliml  farewell  to  England.  The 
weather,  for  a  time  pleasant,  at  length,  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
became  adverse,  bringing  "  many  contrary  winds  and  fierce  sturnia, 
with  which  their  ship  was  shrewdly  shaken."  The  May-Flower 
began  to  leak,  and  one  of  her  main  beams  bent  and  cracked.  Despite 
those  discouragements,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  on.  One  of  the  pas- 
BL-tigers,  by  good  fortune,  had  taken  among  his  elfccts  a  largo  screw, 
"  by  means  of  which  the  said  beam  was  brought  into  his  place  again. 
And  so,"  continues  the  pilgrim  journali.st,  "after  many  boisterous 
Bturmcs,  in  which  they  could  make  no  sail,  but  were  forced  to  lie  at 
hull  fur  many  days  together,  ailer  long  beating  at  sea,  they  fell  in 
with  the  land  called  Cape  Cod;  the  which  being  made  <i. J  certainly 
known  to  be  it,  they  were  not  a  little  joyful." 

On  the  10th  of  November,  after  a  weary  passage  of  sixtythreo 
days,  the  ship  doubled  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  and  anchored  in 
a  good  harbour,  on  which  Provincetown  now  stands.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  pilgrims  should  be  landed  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Iludson,  but  the  captain  of  the  May-Flower,  bribed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  jealous  of  intrusion  on  their  ter- 
ritories, pleading  the  low  state  of  the  provision  as  an  excuse,  insisted 
on  landing  them  immediately.  iJeing  compelled  to  comply,  and 
finding  themselves  without  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  Company's 
jurisdiction,  and  thus  destitute  of  a  government,  they  at  once  set  to 
work  to  construct  one;  and,  on  the  very  day  after  their  arrival, 
(November  11th,)  with  a  reservation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  democracy  in  its  simplest  and  most  e^licit  sense. 
All  the  men  of  the  company,  forty-one  in  number,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  comprehensive  instrument: 

"In  the  nnme  of  God,  omen ;  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects 
of  our  dread  sovereign,  King  Jatnes,  having  andertuken,  for  tlie  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  fuith,  and  honoi  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  .parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly 
and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves togetlter,  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  prescrx-atiun,  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  outs,  constitutions  and  offices,  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which 
we  promtM  all  due  obedience  and  submission." 
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Such  woa  the  plain  and  simple  form  of  the  first  written  constitu- 
tion, emanating  from  the  popular  will,  ever  adopted  in  America.  Ii 
may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  that  vaat  superstructure  of  freedom 
which  has  sioce  been  gradually  reared  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  John  fcarver,  a  gentleman  of  high  integrity  and  amiable  char^ 
acter,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  was  forthwith 
chosen  governor — an  office  which,  in  the  present  juncture  of  aflairs, 
could  have  offered  little  temptation  to  ambition.  "In  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  England,  it  may  be  remarked,  we  do  not  find,  as  in 
that  of  nearly  all  other  European  settlements,  the  name  of  any  one 
man  greatly  conspicuous  above  his  companions,  or  exclusively  iden- 
tified with  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth.  The  names  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro,  of  Champlain  and  Penn  and  Smith,  are  each 
inseparably  associated  with  the  history  of  the  countries  whose  desti- 
nies, for  good  or  evil,  they  had  so  large  a  share  in  shaping;  while, 
in  the  less  ambitious  annals  of  Puritan  colonization,  the  memories 
of  Carver,  Bradford,  and  Winslow — of  Endicott  and  Winthrop — of 
Standish,  Mason,  and  Church,  with  those  of  many  other  associate  wor- 
thies, are  fused  and  blended  with  the  common  history  of  the  country. 

"The  cause  of  this  distinction  is  not  difficult  to  define.  Principle, 
rather  than  personal  ambition,  whether  of  the  more  selfish  or  gener- 
ous kind,  was  the  main  spring  and  prompting  motive  of  the  actors 
who  figured  in  those  once  neglected  scenes  of  enterprise;  and  all 
thought  of  private  advancement  or  reuown  was  for  the  time  merged 
in  a  spirit  of  community,  such  as  only  the  strong  prompting  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  can  maintain." 


u£X/lir<LJljJLii     III* 

DREARY    APPEARANCE    OP    NEW   ENGLAND.  —  EXPLORING    PARTY. 
— STRANGE  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  INDIANS. — THE   VOYAGE  TO 
PLYMOUTH   HARBOUR. — SKIRMISH    WITH   THE  SAVAGES. 
—  SETTLEMENT  OP  PLYMOUTH   FOUNDED, — GREAT  SUF- 
FERING   AND    MORTALITY    AMONG    THE    PILGRIMS. 

[Tkged  by  the  impatience  of  the  master  of  the  May-Flower,  the 
little  band  of  exiles  busied  themselves  in  finding  a  place  for  immedi 
aie  disembarkation  and  settlement.    Nothing  could  have  been  more 
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dreary  or  desolate  than  the  appearance  of  the  country  they  had 
touched  on — of  a  stern  and  sombre  character  in  the  pleaaantcst  sea* 
son,  and  now  doubly  severe  in  the  gloom  of  an  approaching  winter. 
"Which  way  soever,"  saya  one  of  them,  "they  turned  their  eyes 
(save  upward  to  the  Ileaven)  they  could  have  little  solace  or  content 
in  respect  of  any  outward  objects.  For  summer  being  done,  all 
things  stand  for  them  to  look  upon  with  a  weather-beaten  face;  and 
the  whole  country  being  full  of  woods  and  thickets,  represented  a 
wild  and  Salvage  hue.  If  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the 
mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  a  main  bar  and 
gulf  to  separate  them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world.  *  *  * 
Alay  and  ought  not  the  children  of  these  fathers  rightly  to  say, 
'Our  fathers  were  Englishmen,  which  came  oVer  this  great  ocean  and 
were  ready  to  perish  in  this  wilderness.  But  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  their  voice  and  looked  on  their  adversity.'  And 
let  them  therefore  ^rrise  the  Lord,  because  he  is  good,  and  his  mer- 
cies endure  forever." 

On  the  loth,  sixteen  volunteers  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore, 
under  command  of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Holland,  and  who  was  the  only  soldier  by  profession  in  the 
whole  company.  This  redoubtable  warrior  (the  Mr.  Greatheart  of 
the  Progress  of  these  Pilgrims)  was  a  man  little  in  stature,  but  re- 
markably strong  and  active,  and  of  the  most  fiery  and  resolute 
courage.  The  company  marched  inland  for  ten  miles,  following  a 
party  of  Indians,  whom  they  could  not  overtake.  Weary  and  thirsty, 
they  came  at  last  to  a  spring,  where,  says  one,  "  we  sat  us  down  and 
drank  our  first  New  England  water,  with  as  much  delight  as  ever 
we  drank  drink  in  all  our  lives."  They  found  and  examined  an 
Indian  grave,  carefully  replacing  the  articles  deposited  there,  "think- 
ing it  would  be  odious  unto  them  to  ransack  their  sepulchres."  From 
a  subterranean  store-house,  however,  which  they  discovered,  they 
thought  fit  to  carry  off  a  supply  of  provisions,  among  which  were 
"six  and  thirty  goodly  ears  of  corn,  some  yellow  and  some  red,  and 
others  mixed  with  blue,  which  was  a  very  goodly  sight."  liepara- 
tion  was  afterwards  made  to  the  owners,  and,  it  is  said,  that  the 
grain  thus  obtained,  preserved  for  seed,  eventually  secured  the 
colony- from  famine.  In  other  expeditions  of  survey,  both  store 
houses  and  wigwams  were  "ransacked,"  and  the  simple  wealth  of 
the  absent  Indians  unjustly  appropriated — though,  with  the  saving 
clause  of  intended  restitution.     "/&;ne  of  tJis  lest  tilings  wee  tooke" 
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remarks  the  narrator,  with  that  happy  unconsciousness  of  impiopri- 
ety  which,  almost  throughout  our  colonial  history,  marks  the  record 
of  violence,  of  fraud,  or  of  spoliation  committed  on  the  natives. 

The  adjoining  regions  having  been  partially  explored,  at  a  con- 
sultation, it  was  thought  best  by  some,  for  the  convenience  of  fishing 
and  other  advantages,  to  settle  on  Cape  Cod;  but  the  pilot,  Mr. 
Coppin,  suggesting  that  there  was  a  good  harbour  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay,  it  was  resolved  to  examine  it.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  bitter  cold  day,  Carver,  Winslow,  Bradford,  Standish,  and 
fourteen  more,  embarked  in  the  shallop,  and  followed  the  coast  south- 
ward. The  spray,  falling  on  their  clothes,  froze  instantly,  "and 
made  them  many  times  like  coats  of  iron."  On  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  their  voyage,  while  at  prayers  on  the  shore,  they  were 
assailed  with  arrows  by  a  party  of  savages.  Muskets  were  discharged 
in  return,  but  no  serious  result  seems  to  have  ensued  on  either  side. 
The  Indians  finally  retreated,  leaving,  among  other  trophies,  eighteen 
arrows,  "  headed  with  brass,  some  with  harts'  horns,  and  others  with 
eagles'  claws."  "The  cry  of  our  enemies,"  says  one  of  the  pilgrims, 
"was  dreadful.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  'woach,  woach, 
ha  ha  hach  woach.^ "  This  peculiar  succession  of  sounds  has  descended 
to  our  own  day,  as  the  war-whoop  of  certain  native  tribes.  • 

All  that  day,  the  voyagers  sailed  swiftly,  with  a  fair  wind,  along 
the  coast;  but  toward  night,  the  weather  grew  heavier,  and  the 
rudder  breaking  from  its  hinges,  they  had  much  ado  to  scud  before 
the  wind,  steering  with  oars.  "The  seas  were  grown  so  great  that 
we  were  much  troubled  and  in  great  danger;  and  night  grew  on. 
Anon,  Master  Coppin  bado  us  be  of  good  cheer,  he  saw  the  harbour. 
As  we  drew  near,  the  gale  being  stiff,  and  we  bearing  great  sail  to 
get  in,  split  our  mast  into  three  pieces,  and  were  like  to  have  cast 
away  our  shallop.  Yet,  by  God's  mercy,  recovering  ourselves,  we 
had  the  flood  with  us,  and  struck  into  the  harbour." 

Tiiis  harbour,  already  surveyed  and  named  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  was  that  of  Plymouth.  The  location  appeared  so  favourable 
that  it  was  resolved  to  plant  the  settlement  there,  and,  accordingly, 
the  party  of  survey  having  returned  to  Cape  Cod,  on  the  16th,  the 
ship,  with  all  her  company  (except  one  who  had  died  at  sea,  and 
four  who  had  died  at  the  cape),  came  into  the  harbour.  "  On  the 
22d  of  December,  1620,  a  day  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
America,  the  little  band  of  Pilgrims  landed  on  that  rock,  now,  like 
the  Stone  of  Mecca,  the  object  of  enthusiastic  pilgrimage  to  their 
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reniLirW  Um^  ftftt^AHL'i   *■  >'-^  •  *?  huj^pv  unconsciousness  of  irnpiopr. 
tv  «fe^Ji^  ^  .«*  «4J'  coioiiiiil  histo:y,  marks  the  r<icur'» 

^'*irf*.'m  wminitted  on  the  natives. 
Viv  ..s   '.«!«  pavtiuUy  cxplon;'i,  at  u  ctfn 
.  hy  RoinC;  for  the  coiivenience  of  fishing 
'   ».,t  ii^  •!*•  stew**  on.Cupo  Cod;  but  the  pilot,  Mr. 

•  ii-f-ri:  was  a  gor^fl  harlwMir  on  tiie  western 

.   -  .i:^.-iv«(l  to  examivieit.     ()i/ the  ('th  oCDcoetn- 

»;*/,  Carver,  Winalow,  Bradforfi,  Struidish,  fmd 

»•      .^^»to«.ii^e«*^  ^''^'(t^tketl  In  the  slmllop,  iu'4  Rvlltwed  La«  const  south- 

V      1?i^v  •f'^fcf,  falling  on  thoJr  <:W;<vWs,  i'tozs.  inslamly,  "and 

;  aMs^''  i  «*i»  i»«'n'  tinrtcs  lil^c  coat.'  of  rron."    On  tho  morning  of  the 

»•  |«i*^^'!?»U  .-^5 ''  <»f' their voTt'^re,  whilo  at  pruyern  on  the  shore,  th;}'  wtry 

*  tWWi'J!'!  '.»*iin  arrows  hy  a  i>a;'ty  of  st:  vnjSi-^    M  nElcftt^  were  ci irt<''bnrgt.'<i 

I  in  W!tim>  but  no  scrioiw  result  8«Knn»  to  have  fnaaed  on  either  sids, 

Tbe  I.n<!ifcti8  finally  rctreate^l,  U*Hvin,ir,  *u»jf>ng  other  trophie3,  ciglrt  :f.'ft 

wivnv?^  ■'  headed  with  bniAs.  some  ^iu.\  ?;Wlm'  I  orns,  and  others  wit^h 

eafitk^s'  claws."    "The  crv  ct'''^ur  ov.ctwk--. "  •:m-»  «o«  of  the  pilgriiiui, 

"w!W  dreadful.    Their  note  ^m  «i^f  titia  m:»tlO<^^,  *'mach;  tOoarM^ 

he  ha  hack  u:oac/i.' "    'In  Is  j.icciiliar  Hucccvision  of  sonnda  Ims  descended 

tc»  our  own  day,  aa  the  war-%vlioop  of  cprtain  nu'.ivo  tribes. 

A.'!  that  dfiy,  the  v.'\yager;'  sailed  swiitly,  with  a  fair  wind,  along 
tbo  f«a-t,-  but  toward  iiiah:,  the  werilhor  grew  heavier,  and  the 
rudder  .  >  ftkJng  fn>;;i  its  hinge.'',  they  had  mueh  ado  to  scud  befor«) 
the  wir.u,  8tt«w,':i?  with  oar?.  "Tho.  wna  were  grown  so  great  that 
wo  wf^rc'  :*v,ii.;.t,  t n-.»\i 'itEKj  Hfid  in  f.r;  •■".  langer;  and  rij^-ht  fp-ew  on. 
Anon,  M;4SUt  V/,>;';';r.  h,vi  i«.  1  ■  -•(  ♦.  •■  I  ;.i  «-fc;-  ':,<*  i4iw  the  harbour. 
As  wi>  d?«-.v,  n<^-^-.  t;,.  !:';.•.!*••  'va  .ur  Ktj^K,  .uA  we  beJWing  great  sail  to 
pjet  in,  s|»iit  <vir  u.;.st  inti>  th^H!  puv.e;:,  and  •jsrero  liV«  to  have  caBt 
a»f»y  our  shtaiii'p-  Yet,  by  God's  merry.  rc*cov ♦•nng  our»;lves,  w« 
iiud  !t»e  flood  xvi  !!  j^:.  ft"iJ  .'<tr'.;-'k  liKo  l!<e  l'-iiV..>:;r." 

T'lij  harbour,  abe^idy  sur-fv,-''!  and  mutied  by  C^aptiiini  John 
Smith,  v-iis  tii.at  of  Plyirtouih.  T'.e  r<w;«iif!i  apiH^are^l  so  favourable 
that  it  v.f^  resolved  to  pl;.rii  »Us  s*  iijt'^^vit  there,  snd,  accord ingl^-', 
the  patty  of  survey  having  rctcwiipc  h-  f^ito  0«h1,  on  the  ICth,  tlie 
eiiip,  witK  n'l  l;er  eouipany  (uxti*.'^.  ?..■  -k*  ho  had  died  at  .sea,  and 
four  who  had  died  at  the  capel.si&^ft  ■»»%>  the  harbour.  ''On  the 
2"2d  of  Deeeniber,  \Cy?.0,  a  day  ht  t^ui^  ;jK;;norablo  in  the  annals  of 
Aeierica,  the  linic  Imtid  of  Piljrria-..*  ).»:ivfed  on  that  rock,  now,  liko 
the  .^l.ono  <if  Afeecn,  the  ol'ji.'Ct  nf  eiJtli-.jHiastic  pilgrimage  to  i!)<jir 
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(lr.<M:endant3."  A  site  was  scleotod  for  the  town,  and  timber  being 
cut,  nineteen  houses,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  were  erected:  but, 
so  severe  was  the  season,  and  so  great  the  unavoidable  exposure, 
(especially  in  wading  on  the  shallows,  to  and  fVom  their  barge,)  that, 
before  the  end  of  February,  twenty-five  more  of  them  had  perished 
of  disease  and  privation. 


CWADTrO     TIT 
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THB  INDIANS  OF  NIW  BNOLAND:  THINNED  BT  PB8TIIBN01. 

— TUB  FBQUOTS,  NARRA0AK8BTTS.  AND  OTHBR  TRIBB8. 

— EXTRAORDINARY  OPINIONS  OF  THB  ENGLISH  CON- 

CBRNINO  THBX. — BIOOTBD  ACCOUNTS  OF  THB 

ANCIENT    HISTORIANS.    BTO.  .      ■■' 


Br  a  desolating  pestilence,  which,  not  long  before  their  arrival, 
had  swept  Now  England,  the  country  around  Plymouth  had  been,  in 
great  measure,  denuded  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Many  powerful 
tribes  had  been  almost  annihilated,  and  others  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  their  original  numbers.  The  most  considerable  nations  yet  8ur> 
yiving.  were  those  of  the  Pequots  and  Norragi^setts,  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  neighbouring  tribes.  The  former, 
whose  chief  stronghold  was  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  Groton, 
in  the  east  of  Connecticut,  numbered,  says  Roger  Williams,  thirty 
thousand  souls.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  an  excessive  exaggeration. 
The  latter,  a  noble  and  magnanimous  people,  dwelt  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  where,  it  is  said,  they  numbered  five  thousand  war- 
riors. The  Pokanokets,  a  confederacy  of  smaller  tribes,  including 
the  Wampanoags,  Pocnsset^i,  Sogkonates,  and  many  others,  dwelt 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  Narragansett 
Bay.  Before  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  they  are  said  to  have 
comprised  three  thousand  warriors;  but  afterwards  only  five  hun- 
dred. The  Massachusetts,  dwelling  around  the  Bay  of  that  name, 
had  formerly  been  a  great  people,  but,  from  the  same  cause,  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  remnant  These  tribes  mostly  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Mas&osoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  chief  seat 
was  at  Mount  Hope,  near  the  present  town  of  Bristol.    The  Paw* 
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tuckots,  who,  we  are  told,  had  also  numbered  three  thousand  war 
riors,  bad  been  almost  completely  exterminated.  Many  small  clans, 
mostly  dwelling  in  the  westward  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

All  these  tribes,  except  the  Pequota  and  Narrugansetts,  were 
tributary  to  the  Mohawks,  inhabiting  the  east  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the  celebrated  Five  Nations.  "  Two 
old  ifohawks,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  "every  year  or  two  might  bo 
seen  issuing  their  orders,  and  collecting  their  tribute,  with  as  much 
authority  and  haughtiness  as  a  Boman  dictator."  Any  disobedience 
of  their  commands  was  speedily  punished  by  an  avenging  war-party, 
which  cut  off  the  offenders  without  mercy.  The  Mohawks,  it  is 
said,  would  sometimes  pursue  their  victims  into  the  houses  of  the 
English,  yelling,  "We  are  come!  we  ore  come  to  suck  your  blood," 
and  slaying  them  on  the  very  hearth-stone.  This  powerful  league, 
however,  long  at  mortal  feud  with  the  French  of  Canada,  regarded" 
the  English,  as  rivals  of  the  latter,  with  complacency,  and  never 
offered  uny  molestation  to  their  persons  or  property. 

•'It  was  now  just  a  century  since  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by 
Cortes,  had  first  brought  the  races  of  Europe  into  direct  collision 
with  those  of  the  Western  Continent.  In  that  interval,  the  Reform- 
ation had  arisen,  had  spread,  and  had  produced  perhaps  its  finest 
fruit  in  the  little  band  of  self-devoted  exiles*  who  sought  in  the  wil- 
derness a  foothold  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  world  was  more  enlightened,  yet,  strange  to  say,  hardly 
a  step  had  yet  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  fairest  and  no- 
blest result  to  which  enlightenment  can  tend — the  acknowledgment 
of  the  universal  humanity  and  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  Our 
pious  forefathers,  like  the  Spaniards  of  the  century  before,  still 

*  Some  idea  of  the  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  wliich  distinguished  the  fint  exiled 
Puritans  mny  be  gathered  from  the  farewell  address  of  their  pastor,  breathing  sent]. 
monts  infinitely  in  advance  of  his  ngc,  and  even,  in  some  degree,  of  our  own.  "I 
charge  you,"  he  says,  "before  God  and  his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  mo  no 
further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  Lord  has  more 
truth  yet  to  break  out  of  his  Holy  Word.  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition 
af  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present 
no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation. — Luther  and  Calvin  were 
great  and  shining  lights  in  their  time,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel 
of  God. — I  beseech  yon,  remember  it — 'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant — that 
you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  is  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word 
of  God." 
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regarded  the  dwellers  of  the  New  "World  as  the  direct  olfspricg  or 
certainly  the  direct  worshippers  of  Satan,  and  as  enjoying  all  the 
familiarity  to  which  his  most  favoured  prokgia  could  be  entitled. 
Nothing  is  more  strange  than  to  read  the  opinions  and  conclusions 
on  this  subject  of  the  men  of  that  age — men  otherwise  just,  saga- 
cious, and,  for  their  day,  liberal  in  the  extreme." 

According  to  one  of  the  early  historians  of  New  England,  the 
aborigines,  on  learning  of  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims,  took  extraor* 
dinary  pains  to  exorcise  the  advent  of  Christianity.  "They  got,"  he 
says,  "all  the  powaws  of  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together, 
in  a  horid  and  devilish  manner,  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with 
their  conjurations,  which  assembly  and  service  they  held  in  a  dark 
and  dismal  swamp.  Behold  how  Satan  labored  to  hinder  the  gospel 
from  coming  into  New  England." 

In  his  "Good  News  from  New  England,"  Governor  Winslow,  with 
a  sort  of  ludicrous  reiteration,  dwells  on  the  same  point  "  Another 
power  they  worship,"  he  informs  us,  "whom  they  coll  IIMamock, 
and  to  the  northward  of  us  Hobbamoqui ;  this,  as  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, is  the  devil.  *  *  This  Hohbamock  appears  in  sundry 
furms  unto  them,  as  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  a  deer,  a  fawn,  an  eagle, 
&c.,  but  most  ordinarily  a  snake.  He  appears  not  to  all,  but  the 
cbiefest  and  most  judicious  among  them;  though  all  of  them  strive 
to  attain  to  that  hellish  height  of  honor.  *  *  The  paniessea 
are  men  of  great  courage  and  wisdom,  and  to  these  f^e  devil  appear- 
eth  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and,  as  we  conceive,  maketh  cov- 
enant with  them  to  preserve  them  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows, 
knives,  hatchets,  &c.  *  *  And  to  the  end  that  they  may 
have  store  of  these,  they  train  up  the  most  forward  and  likeliest  boys, 
from  their  childhood,  in  great  hardness,  and  make  them  abstain  from 
dainty  meat,  observing  divers  orders  prescribed,  to  the  end  that, 
when  they  are  of  age,  the  devil  may  appear  to  them.  *  *  Also 
they  beat  their  shins  with  sticks,  and  cause  them  to  run  through 
bushes,  stumps,  and  brambles,  to  make  them  hardy  and  acceptable 
to  the  devil,  that  in  time  he  may  appear  to  them." 

Hear  the  reverend  William  Hubbard,  the  painful  historian  of  New 
England,  only  a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  concludes  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  Indians  iu 
tlie  following  lucid  and  summary  manner:  "Mr.  Mede's  opinion 
alxjut  the  passage  of  the  natives  into  this  remote  region,  carryes  the 
greatest  probability  of  truth  with  it;  of  whose  conjecture  it  may  be 
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Mid,  in  a  sense,  as  sometimes  of  Achithopell's  counsell  in  those  dayes, 
that  itt  was  as  the  oracle  of  Ood.  Ilis  conccitt  is,  that  when  the 
dcvill  was  putt  out  of  his  throne  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  mouth  of  all  his  oracles  was  stopt  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, hee  seduced  a  company  of  silly  wretches  to  follow  his  conduct" 
(guidance)  "into  this  unknowne  part  of  ttie  world,  where  hee  might 
lye  hid,  and  not  be  disturbed  in  the  idolatrous  and  abominable,  or 
rather  diabolicall  service  hee  expected  from  those  his  followers;  for 
here  are  no  footsteps  of  any  religion  before  the  English  came,  but 
mcerely  diabolicall  *  *  and  so  uncouth,  as  if  it  were  framed  and 
devised  by  the  devill  himselfe,  and  'tis  transacted  by  them  they  used 
to  call  pawwowes,  by  some  kind  of  familiarity  with  Satan,  to  whom 
they  used  to  resort  for  counsell  in  all  kinde  of  evills,  both  corporal! 
and  civill." 

"To  opinions  such  as  these,  the  result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
must  doubtless  be  attributed  a  large  measure  of  that  cruel  and  un- 
charitable spirit,  which  dictated  not  only  the  wrongs  and  massacres 
committed  on  the  natives,  but  the  still  more  unpleasing  exultation 
over  their  suflferings  and  extermination,  which  glows  with  an  infer- 
nal light  in  the  pages  of  the  chronicles  of  the  day,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  reverend  historians,  Hubbard  and  Mather. 

"Continually  on  the  alert  against  the  assaults  of  the  infernal 
enemy,  our  fathers  saw  his  finger  in  witcherafl,  in  Indian  warfare, 
and  in  many  another  annoyance,  the  result  of  natural  causes.  Anger 
and  hatred  were  thus  aroused — hatred,  indeed,  of  an  imaginary  foe, 
but  still  hatred,  bitter,  personal,  and  vindictive  to  a  degree  which 
we  can  hardly  conceive,  and  which  found  its  gratification  in  ven- 
geance on  the  supposed  agents  of  the  invisible  Tormentor. 

"  It  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  men  engaged  in  the 
deadly  terrors  of  savage  warfare  should  have  much  sympathy  for 
their  vanquished  enemies — especially  when  regarded  as  children  of 
the  devil;  yet  the  daring  ferocity  of  the  Indian-fighters,  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  good  feeling  and  humanity,  is  far  more  agree- 
able to  contemplate  than  the  venomous  spirit  exhibited  by  the  hon- 
ourable and  reverend  recorders  of  their  deeds,  whose  minds,  imbued 
with  the  wretched  notion  of  Satanic  agency,  seem  actually  to  revel 
in  the  torment,  destruction,  and  assured  damnation  of  their  unfortu- 
nate foes.  In  this  particular,  we  perceive  a  superstition  strangely 
variant  from  that  of  the  Spaniard,  who,  while  slaying  and  tormenting 
the  miserable  bodies  of  the  aborigines,  was  ever  anxious,  even  at  the 
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■take  or  tho  gallows,  that  their  souls  might  escape  the  eternal  penalty, 
and  be  admitted  to  the  same  heaven  which  ho  expected  to  enjoj  in 
I^non."* 
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8AM08BT:  "WBLCOHB,  BK0LI8HHBN." — THE  TISIT  0?  MASS!' 

FOIT. — TREATY  AND  ALLIANCE. — KORTALITT  AMONG  TBI 

COLONISTS. — DEATH  OP  GOVERNOR  CARVER. — DUEL,  AND 

ITS    PUNISHMENT. — VISIT    TO    MASSASOIT:    TO    ITIX- 

OUGH. — AFFECTING  INCIDENT. 


The  first  Indian  with  whom  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  had  any 
communication,  was  one  Samoset,  a  sngamore  or  petty  chief,  who 
had  learned  a  little  English  from  the  traders  of  &f  anhegin,  and  who, 
on  tho  16th  of  March,  1621,  entered  the  little  settlement,  and  saluted 
the  pilgrims  with  the  ever-memorable  words, "  Welcome,  Englishmen." 
A  friendly  intercourse,  by  his  means,  was  immediately  established 
with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who  heretofore  had  held  cautiously 
aloof.  One  whom  he  brought  on  a  subsequent  visit,  was  Squanto, 
the  only  surviving  native  of  Patuxet,  the  country  around  Plymouth. 
He  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  whom  "that  wicked  varlet  Hunt" 
had  kidnapped,  and,  having  been  at  London,  and  learned  English, 
he  proved  of  great  value  as  an  interpreter.  He  brought  information 
that  Massasoit,  the  greatest  sachem  of  the  adjoining  regions,  with 
many  of  his  subjects,  was  close  at  hand.  That  chief,  attended  by 
sixty  men,  presently  appeared  on  the  hill  above  Plymouth,  and 
Edward  Winslow,  with  the  interpreters,  was  sent  to  meet  him. 
"We  sent  to  the  king,"  says  the  old  historian,  "a  pair  of  knives, 
with  a  copper  chain  and  a  jewel  at  it.  To  Quadequina"  (his  brother) 
"  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and  withal 
a  pot  of  strong  waters."  In  compliance  with  a  friendly  invitation, 
Mussasoit,  leaving  Winslow  as  a  hostage,  descended  the  hill,  and, 
with  twenty  attendants,  came  to  one  of  the  houses,  where  prepara* 
tion  had  been  made  to  receive  him. 


*  Discoverers,  See.,  of  America. 
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Governor  Carvor,  with  the  Bound  of  druni  and  trumpet,  presently 
entered,  and  the  two  dignitaries  were  soon  in  wnviviul  and  |)oHtica] 
harmony.  ••After  salutations,  our  governor  kissing  bis  hand,  tbo 
king  kissed  hitn,  and  so  they  sat  down.  The  governor  called  fi)r 
Bonie  strong  waters,  and  drank  to  him,  and  ho  drank  a  great  draught," 
&c.,  Ac.  An  interview  thus  propitiously  commenced,  soon  ripened 
into  treaty  and  alliance — alliance  faithfully  observed  by  both  partico 
for  more  than  fifty  years;  and  tbo  sachem  (influenced,  it  i'  o  !« 
feared,  a  trifle  overmuch  by  the  vigorous  draught  he  hn  '  ii.'  lo.^^ 
••acknowledged  himself  content  to  become  the  subjcc  o/  our  sover- 
eign lord,  the  king  aforesaid,  his  heirs  and  success^  r^;  and  gu\  unto 
them  all  the  lands  adjacent  to  them  and  to  their  licii .  forever.  •  * 
All  which  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  wan  applauded  of  hig 
followers.  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  ho  trembled  with 
fear.  In  his  person  he  is  a  very  lusty  tnan,  in  his  best  years,  of  an 
able  body,  grave  of  countenance  and  spare  of  speech;  in  his  attire, 
little  or  nothing  dillcring  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a 
great  chain  of  white  bone  beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind 
his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco,  which  be  drunk  and  gave  ua 
to  drink,"  (t.  e.  smoke.) 

Under  the  instruction  of  Squanto  and  Samosct,  the  English,  with 
the  cominp;  on  of  spring,  applied  themselves  to  fishing  and  to  the 
agriculture  suitable  to  the  country.  Twenty  acres  of  Indian  corn 
were  planted.  Thirteen  more  of  the  colonists  died  during  March, 
reducing  them  to  half  of  their  original  number,  and  the  May-Flower, 
half  of  whoso  crew  was  also  dead,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  sailed  for 
England.  On  the  following  day,  died  good  Governor  Carver,  who, 
while  toiling  in  the  unwonted  heat  of  an  American  sun,  had  received 
a  mortal  coup  de  soleil.  •'  Ilis  care  and  pains  were  so  great  for  the 
common  good,  as  therewith,  it  is  thought,  he  oppressed  himself  and 
shortened  his  days."  Sucl  is  tlio  b-icf  but  honourable  epitaph  of 
the  ^rst  New  England  ex'  ■  itiv  ^' 'illiam  B  '".rd,  u  young  man, 
but  ardent  and  energetic^  .^  oiecM-d  to  succeed  him.  Under  his 
rule  the  first  punishment  was  inflicted  in  the  colony.  Two  servants 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  for  fighting  a  duel,  with  sword  and  dagger,  were 
adjudged,  by  general  vote,  to  be  tied,  neck  and  heels  together,  and 
so  to  remain  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  judges,  moved  by  the  ex 
cruciating  tortures  of  the  culprits  (both  of  whom  had  been  wouudeo 
m  their  duello)  released  them  within  an  hour,  on  promise  of  bettci 
carriage  for  the  future. 
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VN'inslow  and  FI  /|iL/nB,  ietlitig  ^orth,  in  July,  on  a  visit  l<>  Mr 
iit»it,  iiusMcd  tliro '^h  riiuny  '  ^''-s  wt-ll  cleared  uiid  nady  for  rultiv»- 
tioii,  but  do|M)j)Uiutcd  l)y  thu  jH.'(«liI(*nce,  muiiuruus  skiletoiis  vtill 
birncliiiig  on  the  ground.  Miu*»<a«oit,  though  frieiidly  and  ho-pitul<M>, 
Mtaa  ill-jtrepart'd  jbr  tlic  rtcoplion  of  company,  tiio  royal  lurd«*r,  it 
gofiiis,  just  then,  being  wolully  unpujn  ii.-.l.  Two  fish,  whirh  the 
|>cx)r  king  caught  with  hi.s  own  hand)*,  wch  all  the  'clrieHliincnt  he 
cuultl  ull'er  them.  Agreement  lor  trullir,  were  niatU-,  uiitl  liie  eliief, 
turning  to  Iuh  axsonibled  .subj.cUs,  nnide  u  lung  oraliott,  "  the  mc.uiing 
wiicrool,"  says  Win.slow,  "wus,  as  far  ua  we  could  leurn,  tlius,  '  V\'u« 
nut,  he,  Masso.^'oyt,  coniniundor  of  the  country  round  about  tiieni? 
Wiia  not  such  u  town  his  and  the  people  ol'ii?  and  should  they  not 
bring  tluir  skins  unto  us?'  To  wiiich  thoy  answered,  they  were  his, 
and  would  be  at  peace  with  us,  and  bring  their  >kins  to  us.  After 
this  manner  he  named  ut  least  thirty  places,  and  their  answer  was  as 
aforesaid  to  every  one;  so  that,  as  it  was  deligl  lul,  it  was  tedious 
unto  us.  This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  '"ir  vs,  and  fell  to 
discoursing  of  England  and  of  the  King's  Majest}  marvelling  that 
ho  would  live  without  a  wile."  After  a  friendly  -JojoiTrn  of  some 
days,  the  envoys  returned,  leaving  the  chief  "b(  th  grieved  and 
ashamed  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  them." 

A  party  of  the  English,  searching  for  a  lost  child,  (  vho  was  found 
and  well  cared  for  by  the  Indians,)  put  into  Cumina«|uid,  (Da;.!- 
stable,)  the  seat  of  the  sachem  lyanough,  "a  man  not  exceeding 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  very  personable,  gentle,  (  nrteous,  and 
fair  conditioned;  indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  saving  lor  his  attire. 
Ilis  entertainment  was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  his  Iicer  plenti- 
ful and  various.  One  thing,"  proceeds  the  narrator,  "was  very 
grievous  to  us  at  this  place.  There  was  an  old  womai  whom  we 
judged  to  be  no  less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  which  ame  to  see 
us,  because  she  never  saw  English;  yet  could  not  bt-hold  is  without 
breaking  out  into  great  passion,"  (emotion,)  "weeping  :  id  crying 
excessively.  We  demanding  the  reason  of  it,  they  told  -s  ahc  had 
three  sons,  who,  when  Master  Hunt  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  ir  to  Spain, 
(for  Tisquantum, "  (Squanto)  "was  at  that  time  carried  away  also,) 
by  which  means  she  was  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  her  children  in 
her  old  age.  We  told  them  wo  were  sorry  that  any  En<rlishman 
should  give  them  that  offence,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  and  that 
all  the  English  that  heard  it  condemned  him  for  the  same;  but  for 
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as,  we  would  not  offer  them  any  such  injury,  though  it  would  gain 
us  all  the  skins  in  the  country.  So  we  gave  her  some  small  trifles^ 
which  somewhat  appeased  her." 


CiiAPTER    vi. 

ARRIVAL  OP  THE  PORTUNE. — CHALLENGE  PROM  CAN0NICU8; 
HIS    SUPERSTITIOUS    DREAD,  —  PLYMOUTH    FORTIFIED. — 
WESTON'S  COLONY   AT   WEYMOUTH:    ITS  MISERABLE  CON- 
DITION.— MASSASOIT   ILL:   CURED   BY   THE  ENGLISH. 
—  DANGEROUS    PLOT    REVEALED. 

A  SMALL  vessel,  called  the  Fortune,  in  November,  1621,  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  bringing  thirty-five  additional  emigrants — not  enough, 
indeed,  to  replace  those  who  had  already  perished  of  privation  and 
exposure — and  bringing  neither  arms  nor  provision  to  the  weak  and 
hungry  colonists.  That  the  settlement,  in  its  infancy,  was  not 
speedily  cut  off,  was  due  only  to  the  friendliness  of  Mtissasoit  and 
other  chiefs,  and  to  the  courageous  attitude  of  the  few  Englishmen 
who  remained  alive.  By  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  Standish,  a 
germ  of  native  hostility  was  suppressed,  and  many  petty  chieftains 
even  subscribed  their  marks  to  an  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  England.  One  Ilobbamock,  a  noted  paniese  or  warrior 
of  Massasoit,  came  to  live  with  the  English,  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  was  faithful  to  their  service.  / 

Canonicus,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  who,  at  one 
time,  had  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  colonists,  for  some  unknown 
reason — perhaps  the  arrival  of  the  additional  emigrants — changing 
his  policy,  assumed  an  attitude  of  open  hostility,  lie  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Plymouth,  who,  without  any  explanation,  presented  "a 
bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin."  The  English, 
amazed  at  this  odd  present,  were  informed  by  Squanto,  "  that  it  im- 
ported enmity,  and  was  no  better  than  a  challenge."  On  hearing 
this,  the  governor,  with  much  spirit,  dr  uving  forth  the  arrows,  stuffed 
the  skin,  in  turn,  with  powder  and  shot,  and  sent  it  back,  adding 
a  bold  message  of  defiance.  The  hostile  chief,  his  superstition 
awakened  by  the  mysterious  contents  of  the  skin,  declined  taking 
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up  the  gauntlet  he  had  so  hastily  thrown  down — "insomuch  as  ho 
would  not  once  touch  the  powder  and  shot,  nor  suffer  it  to  stay  in 
his  house  or  country.  Whereupon,  tho  messenger  refusing  it,  an- 
other took  it  up;  and  having  been  posted  from  place  to  place  along 
time,  at  length  it  came  whole  back  again."  Vigilance  being  thus 
awakened  among  the  colonists,  tiicy  fortified  the  town,  anil  under 
the  direction  of  Standish,  observed  strict  rules  of  discipline.  S(iuanto 
also  thought  proper  to  do  his  part,  by  informing  his  countrymen 
that  the  English  had  the  plague  buried  in  their  store-house,  and 
could  let  it  loose  on  the  whole  country,  if  they  had  a  mind. 

In  the  summer  of  1622,  two  vessels  were  dispatched  from  Eng- 
land by  a  Mr.  Weston,  which  landed  at  Wessagussct  (Weymouth) 
some  fifty  or  sixty  idle  and  profligate  emigrants.  By  their  shiftless- 
ncss,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  neighbouring  savages,  (who  soon 
saw  of  what  stuff  they  were  made,)  they  were  reduced  ere  long  to  a 
woeful  condition.  In  March  of  the  same  spring,  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Plymouth  with  "a  pitiful  narration  of  their  lamentable 
and  weak  estate,  and  of  the  Indians'  carriages,"  (demeanour,)  "  whose 
boldness  inci'cased  abundantly,  insomuch  tliat  the  victuals  they  got, 
they  would  take  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  before  their  faces;  yea,  if 
in  anything  they  gainsaid  them,  they  were  ready  to  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts;  that,  to  give  them  content,  they  had  hanged  one  of  them, 
tliat  stifle  Vie  Indians  com,  and  yet  they  regarded  it  not;  that  one  of 
their  company  was  turned  salvage;  that  their  people  had  mostly 
forsaken  the  town,  and  made  their  rendezvous  where  they  got  their 
victual,  because  they  would  not  take  the  pains  to  bring  it  home; 
that  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  corn,  and  were  ready  to  starve 
both  with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to 
get  victuals  by  reason  of  their  nakedness." 

These  disagreeable  tidings  of  Indian  hostility  were  presently 
alarmingly  confirmed.  News  arriving  that  Massasoit  was  mortally 
ill,  Winslow,  with  Ilobbamock  and  another  companion,  was  dis- 
patched to  his  assistance,  with  such  simple  remedies  as  the  poverty 
of  the  colony  could  afford.  The  goodness  of  the  chief  and  the  at- 
tachment of  his  followers  was  evidenced  by  the  grief  of  Ilobbamock, 
who,  on  the  way,  "manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches:  Neen  womasu  sagamus!  Neen  womasu  sagamus! 
&c. — *My  loving  sachem,  my  loving  sachem!  Many  have  I  known, 
but  never  any  like  thee.'  And  turning  him  to  me"  (Winslow) 
"said,  whihjt  I  lived  I  should  never  see  his  like  among  the  Indiana; 
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Baying  he  was  no  liar,  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  In- 
dians; in  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed;  easy  to  be 
reconciled  toward  such  as  had  offended  him;  ruled  by  reason  in 
such  measure  that  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  "  (humble) 
"  men ;  and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than 
others  did  with  many ;  truly  loving  where  he  loved ;  yea,  he  feared 
we  had  not  a  faithful  friend  leflb  among  the  Indians;  showing  how 
he  oft  times  restrained  their  malice,  &c.,  continuing  a  long  speech, 
with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would 
have  made  the  hardest  heart  relent." 

Arriving  at  Pokanoket,  the  visitors,  with  difficulty,  forced  their 
way  into  the  king's  house,  which  was  so  crowded  with  Indians,  that, 
although  the  latter  did  their  best  to  make  a  passage,  it  was  no  easy 
matter.  This  assembly  was  performing  incantations  for  his  relief, 
"making  such  a  hellish  noise,"  says  Winslow,  "as  it  distempered  us 
that  were  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick." 
His  sight  was  quite  gone,  but  on  hearing  who  had  come,  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  that  of  the  Englishman.  "Then  he  said  twice, 
though  very  inwardly,"  (faintly,)  ^'■Keen  Winsnowf  which  is  to  say, 
'Art  thou  Winslow'?  I  answered  Alihe,  that  is  yes.  Then  he 
doubled  these  words,  Malta  neen  wonckanet  namen,  Winsnowl  that 
is  to  say,  *0h,  Winslow,  I  shall  never  see  thee  again.'"  Despite 
the  unfavourable  circumstances,  his  guest  contrived  to  get  down  his 
throat  a  "confection  of  many  comfortable  conserves,"  which  wrought 
so  effectually  that  the  patient  soon  began  to  mend  apace.  The  other 
sick  in  his  village  was  also  physicked  and  tended  by  the  good  Wins- 
low; and  Massasoit,  finding  himself  recovering,  "broke  forth  into  the 
following  speeches,  '  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love 
me;  and  whilst  I  live,  I  will  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have 
showed  me.' "  In  gratitude,  he  revealed  a  formidable  plot  among 
the  Massachusetts  and  other  tribes,  which  he  had  lately  been  solicited 
to  join,  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  settlements  of  Plymouth  and 
Wessagusset. 

Followed  by  the  blessings  of  the  whole  village,  the  Englishmen 
returned,  lodging  on  their  way,  at  Mattapoiset,  with  the  sachem 
Caunbitant,  whose  attitude  had  been  dubious,  and  whom  they  wished 
to  conciliate.  "By  the  way,"  says  our  old  traveller,  "I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable 
politician,  yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased 
than  when  the  like  are  returned  again  upon  him."    The  people  of 
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this  town  Winslow  endeavoured  to  impress  with  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, and  especially  of  the  ten  commandments;  "all  which  they 
hearkened  unto  with  great  attention;  and  liked  well  of;  only  the 
seventh  commandment  they  excepted  against,  thinking  there  were 
many  inconveniences  in  it" 


LiiAPTEii    vii. 

JXPEDITION  OP  STANDISn  TO  WEYMOUTH. — DARING  POLICT. 
— SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  CONSPIUIXO  INDIANS. — THE  COL- 
ONY OF   WESTON   BROKEN   UP. — PRIVATIONS  AND  SUF- 
FERINGS  AT    PLYMOUTH:    DROUGHT;    SEASONABLE 
SUPPLY    OF    RAIN. — ADDITIONAL    ARRIVAL. 


The  information  given  by  Massasoit  being  confirmed  by  further 
evidence,  it  was  resolved,  with  extraordinary  boldness,  to  take  the 
offensive,  and  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy. 
Captain  Standiab,  with  only  eight  companions,  set  forth  for  Wessa- 
gusset,  to  protect  the  people  there,  and  especially  to  get  the  head  of 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators — "  Wittawamut,  a  notable  insulting 
villain,  who  had  formerly  imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  French 
and  English,  and  iiad  oft  boasted  of  his  own  valor  and  derided  their 
weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they  died  crying,  making  sour 
lixces,  more  like  children  than  men."  The  captain,  on  arriving  there, 
warned  the  settlers  of  their  danger,  and  collected  them  within  the 
town.  An  Indian  spy,  who  presently  entered,  under  pretence  of 
trading  in  furs,  reported  to  his  people  that,  though  he  spoke 
smoothly,  "he  saw  by  his  eyes  that  he  was  angry  in  his  heart." 
Seeing  their  plot  discovered,  the  conspiring  chiefs  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  their  enmity.  "  One  Pecksuot,  who  was  a  paniese,  being  a 
man  of  notable  spirit,"  told  Ilobbamock,  who  had  come  with  the 
party,  that  they  had  heard  that  Standish  was  come  to  kill  thera — 
"tell  him,"  he  said,  "we  know  it,  but  fear  him  not,  neither  will  we 
shun  him;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare,  he  shall  not  take  us  at 
unawares." 

One  or  two  at  a  time,  the  savages  would  present  themselves,  whet- 
ting their  knives  before  the  captain's  face,  and  making  other  men- 
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acing  gestures.  "Amongst  the  rest,  Wittawaraut  bragged  of  tho 
excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  tho  handle  was  pictured  a 
woman's  face,  'but,'  said  ho,  'I  have  another  at  home  that  hath  killed 
both  French  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man's  face  on  it;  and  by 
and  by  these  two  must  marry.'  Further  he  said  of  that  knife  he 
there  had,  Ilannaim  namen^  hannaim  michen,  matla  cuts,  that  is  to 
say,  'By  and  by  it  should  see,  and  by  and  by  it  should  eat,  but  not 
speak'  *  *  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with 
patience  for  the  present. 

"On  the  next  day,  seeing  he  could  not  get  many  together  at  once, 
and  this  Pecksuot  and  Wittawamut  being  both  together,  with  an- 
other man,  and  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age  (which  was 
brother  to  Wittawamut,  and,  villain-like,  trod  in  his  steps)  and  hav« 
ing  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with  them,  gave 
the  word  to  his  men,  and  the  door  having  been  fast  shut,  began, 
himself  with  Pecksuot,  and  snatching  his  own  knife  from  his  neck, 
though  with  much  struggling,  killed  him  therewith,  (the  point 
whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp  as  a  needle  and  ground  the  back  also 
to  an  edge.)  Wittawamut  and  the  other  man  tho  rest  killed,  and 
took  the  youth,  whom  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged.  But  it  is 
incredible  how  many  wounds  these  two  pineses"  (panieses)  "received 
before  they  died,  not  making  any  fearful  noise,  but  catching  at  their 
weapons  and  striving  to  the  last"  Three  more  were  killed  by  the 
same  party,  and  in  a  fight  in  the  woods  (in  which  ITobbamock  took 
an  active  part)  the  Indians  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

The  news  of  these  successes  was  received  with  much  joy  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  head  of  Wittawamut,  a  grisly  token  of  vengeance, 
was  affixed  to  the  fort  at  that  place.  The  worthy  Eobinson,  indeed, 
received  the  account  of  this  sanguinary  (though  perhaps  necessary) 
affair,  with  great  grief  and  mortification.  "Would,"  ho  writes  la- 
mentingly  to  his  exiled  people,  "that  you  had  converted  some  of 
them  before  you  killed  any."  , 

Weston's  colony,  which  had  proved  so  miserably  unfitted  for  the 
country,  was  now  completely  broken  up;  a  part  of  the  settlers  pro- 
ceeding to  Manhegin,  and  the  rest  accompanying  Standish  to  Ply- 
mouth. They  might  probably  have  remained  in  security  where  they 
were;  for  such  an  impression  did  this  fierce  and  energetic  conduct 
make  on  the  hostile  savages,  that,  for  fifty  years  they  made  no 
further  attempts  against  the  English. 

The  summer  of  1628  brought  grievous  famine  and  distress,  the 
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colonists  being  compelled  to  search  the  woods  for  nuts  and  the  sea 
Kinds  for  clams,  as  their  only  sustenance.  Once,  it  is  said,  a  pint  of 
com  being  the  entire  stock  of  provisions  in  the  town,  it  was  divided, 
giving  five  kernels  to  each — an  incident  since  commemorated,  by  a 
similar  division  at  the  entertainments  of  their  descendants,  in  the 
same  venerated  spot  A  long  drought  also  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops,  to  secure  which  all  their  little  store  of  com  had 
been  planted.  These  sufferings  they  bore  with  extraordinary  forti- 
tude and  cheerfulness;  and  finally  set  aside  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  and  prayer  for  relief  to  God,  "  if  our  continuance  there 
might  any  way  stand  with  his  glory  and  out  good" — a  sublime  and 
touching  sentiment.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  clouds  gathered, 
"and  on  the  next  morning,"  says  the  narrator,  with  quaint  eloquence, 
"distilled  such  sofl,  sweet,  and  moderate  showers  of  rain,  continuing 
some  fourteen  days  and  mixed  with  such  seasonable  weather,  as  it 
were  hard  to  say  whether  our  withered  corn,  or  our  drooping  affec- 
tions, were  most  quickened  and  revived;  such  was  the  bounty  and 
goodness  of  our  God." 

The  Indians  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  unlooked-for  result,  and 
especially,  according  to  Winslow,  at  "the  difference  between  their 
conjuration,  and  our  invocation  to  God  for  rain;  theirs  being  mixed 
with  such  storms  and  tempests,  as  sometimes,  instead  of  doing  them 
good,  it  layeth  the  corn  flat  on  the  ground,  to  their  prejudice;  but 
ours  in  so  gentle  and  seasonable  a  manner,  as  they  had  never  ob- 
served the  like."  The  harvest  proved  plentiful,  and  all  fear  of 
starvation  was  allayed.  In  July  and  August  of  the  same  summer, 
two  ships,  with  sixty  additional  settlers,  arrived.  In  a  letter  sent  by 
those  who  yet  remained,  was  the  following  prophetic  and  consoling 
sentiment:  "Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  the 
instruments  to  break  the  ice  for  others  who  come  after  you  with  less 
difficulty;  the  honor  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end:  we  bear  you 
always  in  our  breasts,  and  our  hearty  affection  is  toward  you  all,  as 
are  the  hearts  of  hundreds  more  who  never  saw  your  fiices." 
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NEW  SETTLEMENTS  FOUNDED:  MEW  HAHPSHIRE  AND  KAINl 

— ENDICOTT'S    COMPANY. — THE     REVELLERS     OP     MERRY 

MOUNT:  BROKEN  UP  BY  THE  PURITANS. — ;8ETTLEMENT  OP 

MASSACHUSETTS. — FOUNDATION  OF  BOSTON — GREAT 

EMIGRATION. — MORTALITY  AND  SUFFERING. 

The  progress  of  tho  Plymouth  colony  was  slow,  but  sure,  and 
although  the  original  settlement,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  numbered 
but  three  hundred  souls,  at  an  early  day,  it  began  to  send  offshoots 
into  the  adjoining  regions.  In  1625,  their  admirable  pastor,  Robin- 
son, died  at  Leyden,  having  been  prevented  from  emigrating  by  an 
adverse  influence  in  England.  The  remainder  of  his  congregation, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  joined  their  brethren  in  America.  Enterprise, 
directed  to  the  same  region,  was  revived  in  the  mother-country. 
New  patents  were  issued  to  Gorges  and  other  projectors,  and  settle- 
ments, as  early  as  1623,  were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua. 
Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  settled,  and  the  foundation  of  New 
Hampshire  was  thus  permanently  laid.  That  of  Maine  was  not  long 
in  succeeding,  the  temporary  trading  and  fishing  stations  on  its  coast 
being  gradually  converted  to  permanent  occupation.  Eogcr  Conant, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  and  perseverance,  with  only  three 
companions,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  at  Naumkeag  (now 
Salem)  near  Cape  Ann.  Preparations  for  a  Puritan  emigration,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  were  made  in  England ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1628,  John  Endicott,  a  man  of  brave  and  religious,  but  rugged  and 
bigoted  nature,  with  about  a  hundred  companions,  arrived  at  the 
diminutive  outpost  of  Salem.  The  vigorous  and  practical  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  as  well  as  its  more  gloomy  and  ascetic  qualifications, 
were  not  long  in  making  their  demonstration. 

"  A  small  settlement,  named  Mount  Wollaston,  (Quincy),  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  Thomas  Morton,  described  as  *a  petty  foggino 
attorney  of  Furnival's  Inn,'  who,  with  a  crew  of  dissolute  compan 
ions,  lived  there  in  much  excess  and  licentiousness.  He  changed 
the  name  of  the  place  to  Merry  Mount  (*as  if  this  jollity  could  have 
lasted  always')  and,  besides  selling  fiie-arms  to  the  Indians,  kept  a 
haunt  for  all  the  idle  serving  men  and  lewd  companions  in  the  coun- 
try.    Thus  they  lived  for  some  time,  'vainly  quaffing  and  drinkin<» 
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both  wine  and  strong  liquors  in  groat  excess  (as  some  have  reported, 
ten  pound's  worth  in  a  morning)  setting  up  a  May-pole,  drinking 
and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it  like  so  many  fairies,  or 
furies  rather — yea,  and  worse  practices.  «  »  •  I'bo 
said  Morton,  likewise,  to  show  his  poetry,  composed  sundry  rhymes 
and  verses,  some  tending  to  lasoiviousness,  and  others  to  the  detrac- 
tion and  scandal  of  some  persons'  names,  which  he  affixed  to  his  idle 
or  idol  May-pole.' 

"These  dissolute  courses  received  their  first  check  from  'that 
worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Endicott,'  who,  soon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  his  settlement,  paid  them  a  visit,  cut  down  their  May-pole, 
road  tliem  a  terrible  lecture,  and  once  more  changed  the  name  of 
their  abode,  calling  it  Mount  Dngon.  The  whole  community  was 
finally  broken  up  by  a  small  force  dispatched  from  Plymouth,  under 
Captain  Standish.  This  party  seized  Morton,  and  'demolished  his 
house,  that  it  might  no  longer  be  a  roost  for  such  unclean  birds.' 
The  culprit  was  sent  over  seas.  'Notwithstanding,  in  England  he 
got  free  again,  and  wrote  an  infamous  and  scurrilous  book  agiiinst 
many  of  the  godly  and  chief  men  of  the  country,  full  of  lies  and 
slanders,  and  full  fraught  with  profane  calumnies  against  their  names 
and  persons  and  the  waj's  of  God.'  Returning  imprudently  to  Bos- 
ton, he  was  imprisoned  'for  the  aforesaid  book  and  other  things,* 
and  finally  '  being  grown  old  in  wickedness,  at  last  ended  his  life  in 
Piscataqua.'  "* 

Many  persons  of  wealth  and  eminence  of  the  Puritan  party  having 
formed  the  design  of  emigration,  a  charter,  in  1629,  was  obtained 
from  the  king  for  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England."  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  that  same  year,  two  hundred 
more  emigrants,  dispatched  by  this  corporation,  arrived  at  Salem,  and 
a  new  settlement  was  founded  at  Charlestown.  Durmg  the  months 
of  Juno  and  July,  1630,  eleven  ships,  bearing  a  great  number  of 
emigrants,  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  this  time,  the  onl7 
person  living  on  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Boston)  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Black- 
stone,  who,  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  scruples,  had  quitted  Eng- 
land, and  betaken  himself  to  the  American  wilderness.  He  had 
built  a  cottage  and  planted  an  orchard.  The  new  comers  first 
settled  at  Charlestown,  where  a  small  colony  had  already  been  estab- 

*  Discoverers,  &.C.,  of  America. 
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liflbed;  but,  on  tbe  invitation  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  attracted  by 
tbe  natural  advantages  of  tbe  place,  their  governor,  the  celebrated 
John  Wintbrop,  with  other  persons  of  distinction,  removed  thither. 
The  principal  place  of  the  plantation  was,  accordingly,  erected  on 
that  admirable  locality,  which,  in  all  the  wide  region  of  which  it  is 
the  metropolis,  could  hardly  find  a  rival,  in  beauty  or  convenience. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  five  more  vessels,  with  more  emigrants, 
making  the  number  fifteen  hundred,  arrived.  Buildings  were  erected 
with  nil  possible  dispatch,  but  such  were  the  numbers,  that  proper 
shelter  for  all  was  unobtainable.  Before  December,  two  hun- 
dred had  died  of  disease  occasioned  by  their  hardships,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  had  retreated  to  England.  These  sulTcrings  were 
endured  with  much  fortitude  by  the  survivors.  "We  here  enjoy 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,"  wrote  Wintbrop  (who  had  lost  a  son)  to  his 
wife,  "and  is  not  this  enough?  I  would  not  have  altered  my  course, 
though  I  had  foreseen  all  these  afflictiona  I  never  had  more  peace 
of  mind."  Despite  these  discouragements,  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  fairly  awakened  in  the  Puritan  party,  and  during  the  next  few 
years,  such  numbers  continued  to  flock  to  the  new  colony,  that  an 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  by  the  king  to  restrain  the  emigration. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time,  great  numbers  of  the  persecuted  faction 
resorted  to  Massachusetts — the  year  1635  being  especially  memorable 
for  the  arrival  of  a  large  company,  among  whom  were  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Hugh  Peters  (chaplain  to  Cromwell)  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)  Vane,  who,  the  year  after  his  arrival,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. It  is  said  that  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Pym,  (three  names 
the  most  formidable  in  the  great  revolution,)  had  also  embarked, 
but,  by  an  order  of  court,  were  constrained  to  remain,  to  the  de- 
titruction  of  the  power  and  the  person  that  withheld  them. 
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C0A&ACTER  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  K ASSACHU8BTTS. — RIOU- 

LATIONS    FOR    PUBLIC    MORALITY:    FOR    APPAREL,   ETC. — 

AMUSINO   PENALTIES.  —  INTOLERANCE  IN   RELIGION. 

— COMMENCEMENT    OF    PERSECUTION. 


"TuE  wealth  and  importance  of  this  new  community  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  growing  power  of  the  Puritan  party.  That 
party,  originally  so  humble  and  depressed;  was  already  beginning 
to  uplift  its  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  pro- 
voke fresh  and  suicidal  efforts  of  that  arbitrary  power,  which  was 
destined,  ere  long,  to  fall,  with  such  terrible  circumstances,  before  it. 
Accordingly,  the  men  who  now  transferred  their  fortunes  to  the 
New  World,  though  aiming,  as  earnestly  as  their  prcdcces.^ors,  at 
the  foundation  of  a  religious  commonwealth,  brought  with  them 
somewhat  of  that  insolence  which  is  always  the  handmaid  of  new 
prosperity.  '  Their  characters,'  says  the  candid  and  judicious  Baylies, 
'were  more  elevated,  but  their  dispositions  were  less  kindly,  and 
their  tempers  more  austere,  sour,  and  domineering  than  those  of  their 
Plymouth  brethren.  They  had  brought  themselves  to  a  positive  con- 
viction of  their  own  evangelical  purity  and  perfect  godliness,  and 
therefore  they  tolerated  not  even  the  slightest  difference  in  theolo- 
gical opinions.*  Thej^  were  composed,  in  short,  of  that  stuff  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  makes  a  martyr  or  a  persecutor;  and, 
unfortunately  for  their  reputation,  the  latter  had  opportunity  for 
development.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
their  faith.  Having  power  to  persecute,  they  persecuted;  and  where 
is  the  religious  community,  which,  having  such  power,  ever  forbore 
to  use  it?  Until,  indeed,  aroused  by  opposition  (which  did  not 
occur  for  many  years,  the  arbitrary  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  author- 
ities, for  the  most  part,  lay  dormant,  only  indulging  itself  in  muni- 
cipal regulations  and  fantastic  penalties,  rather  fitted  to  provoke 
mirth  than  indignation."* 

Though  the  sweeping  generalities  and  searching  particulars  of  a 
"Maine  Law,"  never  suggested  themselves  to  the  legislation  of  our 
forefathers,  acts  for  the  restraint  of  intemperance  were  not  wanting. 

*  Discoverers,  &c.,  of  America. 
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As  early  as  1634,  we  find  a  traveller  complaining  that  if  a  gentleman 
went  into  cither  of  the  two  public  liouses  in  Boston,  ho  wa.s  followed 
by  an  ofTicer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  watched  his  potations 
narrowly,  and  when  of  opinion  that  he  had  enough,  would  counter* 
mand  his  orders,  and  cut  oft*  all  further  supply — "beyond  which,'' 
says  our  author,  bitterly,  "lie  could  tiot  get  one  dropl"  Another 
ordinance  enjoined  on  all  constables  to  keep  special  watch  over  all 
"common  coasters,  unprofitable  fowlers,  and  tobacco  takers."  But 
when  the  clergy  began  to  use  the  inhibited  weed,  the  severity  of 
this  provision  was  relaxed.  Vanity  in  dress  was  severely  repre- 
hended, especially  "immoderate  great  sleeves,  slash  apparel,  and 
long-wigs."  Any  one  who  should  "gi-  '>  ofiencc  to  his  neighbor  by 
the  excessive  length  of  his  hair,"  migi)t  be  arraigned  before  th« 
General  Court,  and  compelled  to  remove  the  obnoxious  surplusage. 

No  regular  system  of  law,  common  or  statute,  being  adopted  at 
first,  sentences  of  punishment  were  framed  according  to  the  ingenious 
fancy  of  the  court.  These  sentences,  gravely  perpetuated  in  the 
records,  sound  oddly  enough  to  modern  jurisprudence.  Josias 
Plaistowe,  for  stealing,  is  fined,  and  doomed  thereafter  to  be  called 
Josias,  "and  not  Mr.  a:  ^le  formerly  used  to  be."  "Mrs.  Cornish, 
found  suspicious  of  incontinency,"  is  (probably  in  default  of  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  conviction)  "seriously  admonished  to  take  heed." 
Mr.  Robert  Shorthose,  who  had  thought  proper  to  swear  by  the  blood 
of  God,  is  adjudged  to  have  his  tongue  put  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  so  to 
remain  for  half  an  hour.  Edward  Palmer,  who  had  made  a  new 
pair  of  stocks  for  the  town,  for  presenting  the  extortionate  bill  of 
two  pounds  and  upward,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five,  and  for 
one  hour  personally  to  test  the  efiacacy  of  his  own  handiwork — a 
salutary  warning  to  all  public  creditors.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  more  sharply  repressed  than  any  question  of  the  authority  oi 
the  court.  In  1G32,  according  to  the  record,  "Thomas  Ki.  )\ver  was 
set  in  the  bilboes  for  threatening  ye  court,  that  if  he  should  bs  pun- 
ished, he  would  have  it  tried  in  England,  whether  he  was  lawfully 
punished  or  no." 

Ilcligious  conformity,  at  first  not  enforced  to  a  sanguinary  extreme, 
was  a  regular  part  of  the  political  system.  All  persons,  under  pain 
of  a  fine,  were  compelled  to  attend  meeting.  Mr.  Painter,  it  seems, 
"on  a  sudden  turned  Anabaptist,"  and  would  not  have  his  child 
baptised,  "  Whereupon,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  with  delightful 
discrimination  between  an  opinion  and  the  expression  of  it,  "because 
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he  wufl  very  poor,  ho  aa  no  other  but  corpoml  punishment  could  b« 
fastened  on  him,  he  ww  ordered  to  bo  whipped,  not  for  his  opinion^ 
but  for  reproaching  the  LordCs  Ordinance.  He  endured  his  punifb* 
ment  with  much  obstinacy,  and  said,  boastingly,  that  God  had  map- 
vellously  assisted  him."  Hugh  Brctt^,  for  lieresy,  waa  ordered  to 
be  gone  out  of  the  jurisdicuon,  ''and  not  return  again,  on  pain  of 
being  hanged."  By  a  piece  of  intolerance,  qirito  as  unjustifiable  oa 
any  which  the  Puritans  themselves  had  endured  in  England,  restraint 
was  laid  on  the  consciences  of  Ihe  Indians,  who,  under  pemalty  of 
five  pounds,  were  forbidden  to  worship  the  devil,  or  to  practice  any  of 
the  religious  rites  of  their  forefathers.  It  was  ordered,  moreover,  at 
a  later  day,  that  if  any  negro  slaves  should  take  refuge  among  them, 
OS  many  Indians  should  be  "captivated"  in  their  place. 


BEY.    ROGER  WILLIAMS.  —  HIS    LIBERAL    OPINIONS. — HE    IS 
PERSECUTED  BT  THE  AUTHORITIES  OF  VASSACHUSETTS. — 
EXPELLED  FROM  THAT  PROVINCE. — TAKES    REFUGE    IK 
TUE    WILDERNESS,  —  FOUNDS    PROVIDENCE    PLANTA- 
TION'S AND  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Intolerance  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  ere  long,  was  the 
exciting  cause  of  fresh  schemes  of  colonization.  Roger  "Williams,  a 
clergyman  of  liberal  opinions  in  religion  and  enlightened  views  in 
politics,  in  1631,  attracted  by  the  expectation  of  tolerance  in  the 
newly-peopled  wilderness,  made  his  way  to  Boston.  He  waa  first 
settled  at  Salem,  but  on  account  of  tlie  illiberal  hostility  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities,  who  had  some  idea  of  his  sentiments,  removed 
to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  appointed  a.s.si.stant  minister,  and  by  his 
piety  and  eloquence,  became  much  endeared  to  the  people.  From 
benevolent  motives,  he  took  much  pains  to  learn  the  language  and 
manners  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  neighbouring  Indians. 
"God  was  pleased,"  he  says,  "to  give  me  a  painful,  patient  spirit,  to 
lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky  holes,  even  while  I  lived  in 
Plymouth  and  Salem,  to  gain  their  tongue."  Massasoit  and  the  two 
great  sachems  of  the  Narragansetts  (Canonicus  and  his  nephew  Mi- 
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nntonimo)  accorded  him  their  friendship— that  of  the  latter  evonto* 
ally  proving  of  no  Btnall  moment  to  tlio  prosperity  and  even  tho 
existence  of  the  New  Kngland  colonies,  lie  resided  two  yearn  in 
Plymouth,  and  then  moved  again  to  Salem,  followed  by  a  considcra* 
hh  number  of  his  coiij'rcgation. 

There  (August,  103 i)  ho  was  regularly  installed  as  pastor,  and  by 
his  liberal  preacliing  speedily  revived  the  prejudice  and  hostility  of 
the  authorities.  In  that  day,  it  was  considered  a  startling  novelty 
to  declare  that  a  man  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  religious 
belief,  and  that  the  state  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  it.  In 
reading  the  terrible  history  of  martyrdom,  three  reigns  before  this, 
we  do  not  find  many  objections  raised  to  the  practice  of  burning  men 
alive,  abstractly  considered — but  the  question  was  debated  with 
intense  earnestness  as  to  what  shade  of  opinion  was  fittest  to  bo  re- 
pressed by  the  flames.  Probably  a  good  many  tenets  might  have  been 
enmneratcd,  which  nearly  all  parties  in  the  English  Church  would 
have  united  in  denouncing  as  worthy  of  punishment.  Yet,  doubtless, 
it  was  well  for  mankind  that  martyrdoms,  though  on  points  ostensibly 
the  most  trifling  and  immaterial,  should  have  been  bravely  undergone; 
for,  if  it  had  once  been  established  that  death  and  suffering  would 
make  men  belie  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  self-will  and  error,  and 
consequent  misfortune  to  the  race,  would  have  found  the  means  for 
their  eternal  perpetuation.  To  the  end  of  time,  the  only  rule  would 
have  been  that  of  the  naturally  violent,  self-willed,  and  cruel.  But 
then,  and  long  after,  it  was  considered  allowable,  by  nearly  all  sects 
of  Christians,  to  repress  opinions  of  some  sort  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates,  as  a  reflection  on  their  systematic  intolerance, 
that  the  preacher  boldly  announced  "that  no  human  power  had  the 
right  to  intermeddle  in  matters  of  conscience ;  and  tliat  neither  church, 
nor  state,  nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  king,  may  prescribe  the  smallest 
iota  of  religious  faith.  For  this,  he  maintained,  a  man  is  responsible 
to  God  alone."  Especially  he  deprecated  the  unjust  laws  compelling 
universal  attendance  at  meeting  and  a  compulsory  support  of  the 
clergy,  alTirming  that  the  civil  power  "extends  only  to  the  bodies 
and  goods,  and  outward  estates  of  men,"  and  maintaining  that  with 
their  belief  "the  civil  magistrate  may  not  intermeddle,  even  to  stop 
a  church  from  apostacy  and  heresy." 

He  had  frequently  been  censured  by  the  authorities  or  vexatiously 
summoned  before  them;  and  on  the  promulgation  of  these  incendiary 
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doctrincK,  fill  they  were  conHidcrcd,  immediate  atepa  were  token  to 
bring  htm  to  justico.  Salem,  which  aupportcd  him,  was  diifranchiaetl, 
and  in  July,  1C35,  the  audacious  minister  was  put  regularly  on  trial, 
for  his  "dangerous  opinions."  After  a  protracted  debate,  he  and  his 
congregation  were  allowed  "time  to  consider  these  things  till  the 
ne.xt  General  Court,  and  then,  either  to  give  satisfaction,  or  expect 
the  sentence."  At  the  next  sitting,  in  Octolxir,  as  he  still  refused  to 
recant,  a  resolution  was  passed  that,  wherias  the  ofl'ender  "hath 
broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against 
the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without 
any  retractation,"  his  sentence  should  bo  banishment  from  the  colony 
Suffered  to  remain  for  a  time,  many  people  "taken  with  an  appre- 
hension of  his  godliness,"  resorted  to  him. 

In  alarm  at  this  evidence  of  his  popularity,  the  court  dispatched 
a  vessel  to  seize  and  transport  him  over  seas.  Informed  of  this 
design,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  (January,  163G)  he  left  his  family,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  forest,  where,  passing  from  one  Indian  but  to 
another,  he  found  a  miserable  subsistence.  "These  ravens,"  he  says 
quaintly,  "fed  mo  in  the  wilderness."'  At  Mount  Ilope,  where  the 
aged  Massasoit  was  still  residing,  he  was  kindly  received,  and  ob- 
tained from  that  chief  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Seekonk  river.  Thither 
a  number  of  his  friends,  in  the  spring,  betook  themselves  from  Salem, 
and  commenced  a  plantation.  A  letter,  however,  presently  came 
from  Winslow,  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  advising  him  that  he  had 
settled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony,  and  requesting  him, 
for  fear  of  offence  to  their  powerful  neighbour,  Massachusetts,  to 
remove  yet  a  little  farther.  The  fields  already  planted,  and  the 
partly-built  dwelling  were  abandoned,  and  with  five  comrades  ho 
passed  down  Seekonk  river  in  a  canoe,  in  quest  of  a  home  yet  deeper 
in  the  wilderness.  As  they  paddled  toward  its  mouth,  an  Indian  on 
the  high  western  bank  saluted  them  with  the  friendly  cry,  "  What 
cheer,  Netop,*  what  cheer  I"  Espying  a  fair  spring  and  a  fertile 
country,  the  exiled  preacher  and  his  companions  landed,  and  founded 
the  new  colony  of  "Providence  Plantations,"  on  the  site  of  the  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  city  which  yet  commemorates  the  name.  To  the 
honour  of  this  little  asssociation  of  free  spirits,  they  resolved  thai 
the  majority  should  govern  in  civil  matters  and  in  none  other,  and 
the  settlement  speedily  became,  what  Williams  had  earnestly  desired 
it  ahould — "a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  in  conscience." 
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By  his  influence  with  the  Narragansett  sachems,  land  and  the  per* 
mission  to  settle  had  been  obtained ;  and  this  influence,  two  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Providence,  was  again  exerted  in  behalf  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  expelled  from  Massachusetts  as  heretics, 
but  "lovingly  entertained"  at  the  new  colony  of  religious  freedom. 
On  very  moderate  terms  he  procured  for  them  a  grant  of  the  beauti- 
ful island  of  Bhode  Island,  which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the 
entire  state,  and  a  very  flourishing  settlement  soon  sprang  up  there. 
"It  was  not  price  or  money,"  he  writes,  many  years  afterwards,  "that 
could  have  purchased  Rhode  Island.  It  was  obtained  by  love;  by 
the  love  and  favor  which  that  honorable  gentleman  Sir  Henry  Vane 
and  myself  had  with  the  great  sachem  Miantonimo,  about  the  league 
which  I  procured  between  the  Massachusetts  English  and  the  Nar< 
ragansetts,  in  the  Pequot  war."  (That  war,  with  the  causes  which 
originated  it,  and  the  important  influence  of  Williams,  in  behalf  of 
(he  English,  will  presently  be  recounted.) 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CONNECTICUT  BY  PLYMOUTH:   BY  MASSACHU* 

8BTTS. — HARDSHIPS  OP  THE  COLONISTS. — FOUNDATION  Of 

HARTFORD,  ETC.  —  EMIGRATION  UNDER  HOOKER:    NEW 

HAVEN  FOUNDED. COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PEQUOT 

WAR. INFLUENCE  OF   EOGER  WILLIAMS. 

A  SETTLEMENT  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  had 
been  projected  at  an  early  day,  and  the  flourishing  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  urged  to  undertake  it;  but  the  authorities 
of  that  province,  deterred  by  many  opposing  circumstances,  especially 
the  dread  of  Indian  hostility,  had  deferred  or  neglected  it.  With 
more  courage  and  enterprise,  the  little  colony  of  Plymouth  undertook 
the  task.  Thence,  in  October  of  1633,  William  Holmes  sailed  for 
the  Connecticut  in  a  vessel,  carrying  the  frame  of  a  house,  and  a 
small  number  of  men,  to  establish  a  trading  post,  and  perhaps  a 
plantation.  Passing  up  that  river,  he  was  warned  oflf  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  a  small  fort  at  what  is  now  known  as  Hartford,  but  sailed 
on,  and  built  his  house  a  few  miles  above,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  Farmington  and  Connecticut  rivers. 
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Tlic  example  thus  set,  emigration  from  Massachusetts  rapidly  fol- 
lowed. In  October,  1635,  a  company  of  sixty — men,  women,  and 
children — took  up  their  march  westward  from  Massachusetts.  These 
people,  their  supplies  cut  off  by  the  freezing  of  the  river,  suffered 
great  hardships,  and  numbers  betook  themselves  to  the  coast.  In 
May,  the  next  year,  a  much  larger  emigration  occurred — a  hundred 
colonists,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ilooker,  a  divine  eminent  for  his 
eloquence  and  piety,  proceeding  overland  in  the  same  direction.  A 
numerous  drove  of  cattle,  the  milk  of  which  sustained  them  on  the 
way,  was  driven  before  them.  Small  settlements  had  already  been 
made  at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  instituted  at  an  early  day.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
hVMi,  about  eight  hundred  settlers  had  made  their  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut. 

Kot  long  afterwards  (April,  1638)  a  new  colony  of  Puritans  was 
founded  at  New  Haven,  under  the  two  friends,  Theophilus  Eaton, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  former  of  whom,  until  his  death, 
for  twenty  years  held  by  election  the  office  of  governor.  Villages 
and  plantations,  springing  from  this  source,  spread  rapidly  along  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  An  Indian  war,  the  first  in  New 
England,  almost  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  settlements 
on  the  Connecticut,  menaced  their  destruction.  To  avenge  certain 
murders  committed,  years  before,  by  the  Pequots,  Massachusetts  had 
dispatched  an  expedition  by  sea,  which  committed  wanton  and  indis- 
criminate reprisals.  Hostilities  thus  precipitated,  a  murderous  war- 
fare ensued.  Cotton  Mather,  indeed,  sees  fit  to  ascribe  the  whole 
matter,  as  usual,  to  the  direct  intervention  of  the  enemy.  "Two 
colonies  of  churches,"  he  says,  "being  thus  hrought  forth,  and  a  third 
conceived,  within  the  bounds  of  New  England,  it  was  time  for  the 
devil  to  take  the  alarum,  and  make  some  attempt  in  opposition  to 
the  jiossession  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  going  to  have  of  these 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  These ^Jarte  were  then  covered  with  nations 
of  barbarous  indiuns  and  infidels,  in  whom  i\\c  x^rince  of  the  power  of 
the  air  did  icork  as  a  spirit;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  nations  of 
wretches,  whose  whole  reli<jion  was  the  most  explicit  sort  of  devil- 
worship  should  not  be  acted  by  the  devil  to  engage  in  some  early 
and  bloody  action,  for  the  extinction  of  a  j^lantation  so  contrary  to 
his  interests,  as  that  of  New  England  was." 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  whole  weight  of  Indian  hostility  and 
resentment  fell  on  the  feeble  settlements  of  Connecticut.    The  Pe- 
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quota  kept  constant  watch  to  surprise  all  stragglers,  and  frequently 
put  their  captives  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  A  small 
fort  had  been  erected  by  the  English  at  Saybrook,  near  the  jnouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  little  garrison,  under  their  governor,  Gardiner, 
held  out  against  the  besieging  savages  with  much  resolution.  Sas- 
sacus,  the  principal  sachem  of  the  hostile  tribe,  now  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  gain  the  alliance  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Narragansetts, 
sending  ambassadors  to  Canonicus  and  Miantohimo,  urging  every 
motive  of  policy  and  self-preservation  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
feud  and  uniting  their  arms  against  the  common  enemy.  This  piece 
of  diplomacy  was  defeated  by  the  agency  of  Roger  Williams,  whose 
influence  with  those  great  sachems  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  promptly 
set  forth  in  his  canoe,  and  made  his  way,  in  a  dangerous  storm,  to  the 
Narragansett  court.  There  he  stayed  for  three  days,  countervailing 
by  his  persuasions  the  arguments  of  the  Pequot  ambassadors,  whose 
hands  were  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and 
"from  whom  he  nightly  looked  for  their  bloody  knives  at  his  throat 
also."  These  persuasions,  combined  with  ancient  enmity,  outweighed 
the  influence  of  the  Pequots,  and  Canonicus  entered  into  league  with 
the  English. 
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THE  PEQUOT  WAR,  CONTINUED. — THE  ATTACK  ON  WETHERS- 
FIELD. EXPEDITION  UNDER  MASON. — SURPRISE  AND  STORM- 
ING   OP    THE    PEQUOT  FORT:    TERRIBLE    SLAUGHTER    AND 
CONFLAGRATION. — FINAL  DEFEAT  AND  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  TRIBE. — BARBAROUS  EXULTATION  OF  THE 
EARLY  HISTORIANS. — REFLECTIONS. 


In  April,  1637,  the  Pequots  attacked  the  little  town  of  Wethers- 
field,  and  killed  nine  of  the  settlers.  The  English  now  saw  the 
necessity  for  immediate  and  energetic  action.  Ninety  men  were 
speedily  equipped,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Mason,  an  active  soldier,  and  a  party  of  seventy  Mohegan  Indians, 
headed  by  the  notorious  Uncas,  (then  in  revolt  against  his  chief  and 
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kinsman,  Sassacus,)  were  persuaded  to  join  the  expedition.  Letters, 
entreating  aid,  were  dispatched  to  Massachusetts.  Early  in  May, 
the  allied  force  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  at  Saybrook,  act  sail 
for  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts,  intending  to  take  the  enemy 
by  surprise.  Though  apprized  that  a  force  from  Massachusetts  was 
on  the  way  to  join  him,  Mason,  fearing  lest  the  Pequots  should  learn 
of  his  design,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  without  delay.  Strengthened 
by  a  considerable  force  of  native  allies,  he  marched  westward  from 
the  Narragansett  country,  with  great  secrecy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
June,  a  little  before  daylight,  came  to  "Pequot  Hill,"  (in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,)  on  which  the  strongest  fort  of  the  enemy  was 
situated. 

The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  first  alarm  to  the  unsuspecting 
garrison,  who,  though  taken  by  surprise,  and  startled  from  profound 
slumber,  hastily  snatched  their  rude  weapons,  and  fought  with  much 
courage.  Mason,  wearied  at  the  length  of  the  contest,  at  List  cried, 
"We  must  burn  them!"  and  snatching  up  a  brand,  set  fire  to  the 
matting  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  The  whole  village  was  composed 
of  the  driest  and  most  combustible  materials,  and  the  flames,  urged 
by  a  strong  wind,  spread  swiflly  through  the  fort.  The  warriors 
continued  to  shoot  until  their  bowstrings  were  snapped  by  the  heat, 
and  then  mostly  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  shot  down,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  over  the  palisades.  Women,  children,  and  old 
people  met  the  same  terrible  fate.  It  seems  certain  that  at  least  four 
hundred  perished,  and  possibly  many  more.  "It  was  supposed," 
says  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  "that  no  less  than  500  or  600  Pequot 
souls  were  brought  down  to  hell  that  day."  The  reverend  gentle- 
man, it  would  seem,  took  an  especial  comfort  in  considering  the 
future  torment  of  the  enemy;  for  elsewhere,  he  tells  of  "two  and 
twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  all  of  them  and  brought  down  to  hell 
in  one  day,"  and  of  a  certain  chief,  who  sneered  at  the  religion  of 
the  English,  "and  withal,  added  a  hideous  blasphemy,  immediately 
upon  wliich  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and  dashed  out  his  brains, 
sending  hb  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the  devils  and  blas- 
phemers in  hell  forever." — Prevalency  of  Prayer^  P'ige  7. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  that  day,  and,  indeed,  for  half  a  century  afterward, 
than  by  perusing  a  few  more  of  these  precious  extracts  from  the  old 
New  England  historians. 

"It  was  a  fearful  sight,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  (New  England's  Memo- 
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rial,)  "to  see  them  thus  frying  in  the  fire,  and  the  streams  of  blood 
quenching  the  same ;  and  horrible  was  the  stink  and  scent  thereof; 
but  the  victory  seemed  a  sweet  sacrifice,  and  they  gave  the  praise 
thereof  to  God,  who  had  wrought  so  wonderfully  for  them,  thus  to 
enclose  their  enemies  in  their  hands,"  &c.  The  Pequots  from  other 
villages,  on  hearing  the  disastrous  tidings,  hastened  in  numbers  to  the 
scene,  and  their  very  natural  anguish  is  mocked  by  Cotton  Mather  in  a 
strain  of  satire  as  dull  as  it  is  wicked.  "When  they  came  to  see  the 
ashes  of  their /nWicfe,"  he  says,  "mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the  fort, 
and  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  so  terribly  barbikew'd,  where  the 
English  had  been  doing  a  good  morning's  work,  they  howl'd,  they 
roar'd,  they  stamp'd,  they  tore  their  hair;  and  though  they  did  not 
swear  (for  they  knew  not  how)  yet  they  curs'd,  and  were  the  pictures 
of  so  many  devils  in  desparation."  Is  not  the  feeling  which  prompted 
this  truly  diabolical  sentence  identical  with  that  which  animates  the 
red  warrior  when  beholding  his  foe  consuming  at  the  stake  or  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  through  innumerable  blows? 

Separated  into  small  bodies,  the  Pequots  were  speedily  cut  ofif, 
in  detail,  by  the  victors.  Closely  pursued  by  their  allied  enemies,  a 
portion  retreated  westward,  and  finally,  in  a  swamp  at  Fairfield, 
after  a  brave  defence,  were  completely  routed.  Most  of  the  warriors 
were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  a  portion 
being  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  Sassacus,  and  a  small  body  of 
his  warriors,  took  refuge  among  the  Mohawks,  but  were  put  to 
death  by  that  inimical  tribe.  Several  hundred  of  the  broken  nation, 
on  one  occasion,  were  taken  by  the  English  in  the  Narragansett 
country.  "The  men  among  them,"  says  the  Eeverend  William 
Holland,  "to  the  number  of  30,  were  turned  presently  into  Charon's 
ferry  boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gallop,  who  dispatched 
them  a  little  without  the  harbour."  "Twas  found,"  says  Reverend 
Cotton  Mather,  "the  quickest  way  to  feed  the  Jishes  with  em."  The 
women  and  children  were  enslaved.  Thus  thinned  by  massacre  and 
transportation,  the  forlorn  relics  of  the  tribe  thereafter  remained  in 
entire  subjection  to  the  victors. 

"In  reading  accounts  like  these,  it  seems  hard  to  determine  which 
is  the  savage  and  which  the  child  of  civilization — and  the  hasty 
conclusion  would  be,  that,  except  in  the  possession  of  fire-arms  to 
defeat  the  Indians,  and  of  letters  to  record  their  destruction,  the 
authors  and  approvers  of  such  deeds  were  but  little  in  advance  of 
the  unhappy  race,  whose  extermination  left  room  for  their  own 
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increase  and  prosperity.  But  until  our  own  day  is  free  from  the 
disgrace  of  scenes  parallel  in  cruelty,  enacted  by  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  two  centuries  of  civilization,  it  ill  becomes  us  to 
question  with  too  great  severity  the  deeds  of  men  struggling  for 
existence,  in  the  wilderness,  not  onl^  with  a  savage  foe,  but  with  all 
those  hardships  and  uncertainties  which  render  the  heart  of  man 
fierce,  callous,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  means  of  self-preservation. 
The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  whole  business,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before,  is  the  fiendish  exultation  of  the  learned  historians, 
who,  sitting  in  their  arm-chairs  at  Boston  and  Ipswich,  record  with 
godless  sneers  and  chuckles,  the  defeat  and  sufferings  of  the  savage 
patriots  of  the  soil. 

"These  gentlemen,  .possessed  with  a  happy  conviction  of  their 
own  righteousness,  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  Lord,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  was  on  their  side,  and  that  only  the  Adversary  or  his 
agents  could  be  arrayed  against  them.  A  long  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical dictation  had  made  them  as  infallible,  in  their  'conceit,'  as  so 
many  popes ;  and  a  constant  handling  of  Jewish  scriptures  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a  vast  number  of  historical  texts,  all  susceptible  of 
excellent  application  in  behalf  of  their  position.  These  were  the 
wars  of  the  Lord;  the  extirpation  of  the  uncircumcised  occupants  of 
the  Promised  Land ;  crusades  against  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Og, 
king  of  Bashan;  and  any  severity  toward  the  vanquished,  or  any 
elation  at  their  defeat,  might  find  an  easy  precedent  in  the  extermin- 
ating policy  of  priests  and  prophets,  and  the  pseans  of  victory  chanted 
over  their  fallen  foes."" 


*  Discoverers,  die.,  of  America. 
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AlCBRICA:  HE  OBTAINS  THE  GRANT  OF  MARYLAND:  FOUNDS 

A   COLONY    THERE. — SETTLEMENT    OF    ST.    MARY'S. — 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE   INDIANS. — EXPULSION  OF 

CLAYBORNE. — DISCONTENT  AND  INSURRECTION. 

— PROTESTANT  SETTLERS. — ACT   FOR  THE 

TOLERATION  OF  ALL  CHRISTIAN  SECTS. 

Sir  George  Calvert,  ;;  secretary  of  state  under  James  I,  having 
conscientiously  become  a  Catholic,  and  finding,  in  the  adoption  of 
this  proscribed  faith,  an  insuperable  bar  to  political  ambition  at 
home,  had,  from  an  early  day,  directed  his  exertions  to  the  enter- 
prise of  peopling  and  governing  new  regions  in  America.  He  had 
made  strenuous  and  protracted,  but  unavailing  endeavours  to  found  a 
permanent  and  prosperous  settlement  on  the  rugged  shores  of  New- 
foundland: and,  finally,  turned  his  attention  to  the  milder  and  more 
fertile  regions  of  Virginia.  His  desire  to  plant  a  colony  there  being 
thwarted  by  the  prejudice  of  the  authorities  against  his  faith,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  his  court-favour,  despite  this  obstacle, 
being  good,  he  obtained  from  the  crown  the  grant  of  an  extensive 
region  northward  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Over  this  wide  tract,  almost  unlimited  personal  jurisdiction  was 
conferred  on  him,  with  some  reservation  in  favour  of  self-government 
oy  the  settlers;  and  the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore,  which  he  received 
at  the  same  time,  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  royal  favour.  In 
honour  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  he  bestowed  on  the  region  of 
his  projected  colony  the  name  of  Maryland.  Before  the  final  ratifi- 
cation of  the  charter,  he  died,  but  his  rights  were  confirmed  to  his 
son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  who  devoted  himself  with 
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in\ich  cuergy  to  the  completion  of  his  father's  plan.  In  November, 
1633,  he  dispatched  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  with  about  two 
hundred  emigrants,  mostly  Catholics,  in  two  vessels,  tho  Ark  and 
Dove,  to  found  the  projected  settlement.  This  company  first  touched 
at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  where,  though  with  no  sinceie  cor- 
diality, they  wore  courteously  received  by  the  authorities;  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year,  proceeded  to  the  Potomac. 

InteTcourso,  generally  friendly,  was  established  with  the  natives 
inhabiting  its  shores;  and,  on  the  St  Mary's,  at  an  Indian  town,  called 
Yoacomoco,  (afterwards  St.  Mary's,)  it  was  resolved  to  plant  a  settle- 
ment.  The  chief  received  the  emigrants  with  extraordinary  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  for  hatchets,  hoes,  and  other  European  articles, 
they  obtained  not  only  a  large  tract  of  land,  but  half  of  the  village 
itself,  with  the  corn  growing  adjacent,  and  were  thus  at  once  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  shelter.  This  peaceful  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  native  inhabitants  continued  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  hostilities.  These,  after  a  continuance  of  two 
years,  were  ended  by  treaty,  and  a  long  interval  of  peace  succeeded. 

Only  a  few  years  ofler  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony,  its 
tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  species  of  civil  warfare.  Captain 
William  Cluyborne,  who  had  planted  a  trading  establishment  on 
Kent  Island,  opposite  to  the  settlements  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  who 
had  expended  large  sums  on  the  enterprise,  was  summoned  by  the 
proprietary  to  yield  it  up,  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  his  patent 
Despite  forcible  remonstrance,  both  from  Virginia  and  the  English 
government,  Baltimore  resolved  to  enforce  this  obnoxious  claim  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Ailer  a  number  of  hostile  encounters,  the  plant- 
ation on  the  isle  of  Kent  was  carried  by  a  night  assault,  anil  its 
tenants  were  made  prisoners  or  put  to  flight  On  the  complaint',  of 
Clayborne,  the  king  (July,  1638)  strongly  reprehended  these  violent 
proceedings,  but,  on  accouni  of  the  liberal  political  opinions  of  the 
injured  party,  the  Commissioners  of  Plantations  decided  that,  "con- 
cerning the  violences  and  wrongs  by  the  said  Clayborne  and  the 
rest  complained  of,  they  found  no  cause  at  all  to  relieve  them,"  &c. 

Founded,  as  the  new  colony  was,  by  a  sect  persecuted  in  England, 
it  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  other  settlements  originating  in  a 
similar  cause,  but  allowed  free  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
to  all,  at  least  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  overbearing  claims  of  the 
proprietor  to  almost  complete  personal  jurisdiction,  however,  occa- 
sioned much  discontent  awd  uneasi      !,  and,  in  1615,  excited  an 
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actual  inBurrection,  by  which  Calvert,  the  governor,  waa  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Virginia.  The  government  of  the  proprietor,  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  was  reinstated — an  amnesty  being  granted  for  all 
political  offences.  In  1G49,  the  year  of  the  king's  execution,  the 
people,  taking  advantage  of  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
England,  wrung  from  Lord  Baltimore  an  act  by  which  some  portion 
of  legislative  power  was  secured  to  their  deputies. 

To  increase  the  population  of  his  province,  that  nobleman  now 
began  to  invite  Protestant  settlers,  both  from  New  England  and 
Virginia.  The  former,  strongly  prejudiced,  declined  the  invitation, 
but  from  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  author- 
ities,  great  numbers  migrated  to  Maryland.  In  1649,  the  Catholic 
assembly,  to  their  honour,  passed  a  statute,  explicitly  declaring 
(what  had  always  been  matter  of  custom  in  the  province)  perfect 
freedom  in  matters  of  Christian  faith.  "Whereas  the  enforcing  of 
the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,"  proclaims  this  liberal  enact- 
ment, "hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in 
those  commonwealths  where  it  has  been  practised,  and  for  the  more 
quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this  province,  and  the  better  to 
preserve  mutual  love  and  amity  among  the  inhabitants,  no  person 
within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be 
any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  reli- 
gion, in  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  object  sought  in  the  explicit 
enactment  of  this  statute  was,  doubtless,  as  well  to  attract  and  con 
ciliate  Protestant  emigration,  as  for  self-protection  in  event  of  the 
Catholics  themselves  falling  into  the  minority. 
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ARBITBART    8T8TEX    OF   LORD    BALTIXORE. — DISArVECTIOM 
OF  TUB  PROTESTANT  SETTLERS. — INTERFERENCE  OF   TUB 
TIROINIA  COMMISSIONERS. —  AFFAIRS    IN    ENGLAND. — 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS. — REPEAL  OF  TOLERA- 
TION.— CIVIL   WAR. — VICTORY   OF  THE   PROTESTANTS. 
— FENDALL'S   INSURRECTION:   HIS  SUCCESS  AND 
FINAL    RUIN.— rTOLERATION  RESTORED. 

The  Virginian  settlers,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  political  liberty, 
were  surprised  and  grieved,  ere  long,  at  being  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Lord  Baltimore,  couched  in  terms  of  such  arro* 
gance,  as  appeared  to  thenrl  "far  too  high  for  him,  and  strangely 
unsuitable  to  the  present  liberty  which  God  hath  given  to  English 
subjects,"  The  proprietor  sternly  rejected  any  modification  of  the 
obnoxious  form,  and  ordered  Stone,  his  governor,  to  enforce  forfeit* 
ure  and  banishment  against  all  who  should  fail  within  three  months 
to  comply  wiih  his  requisition.  But  that  functionary  thought  it 
imprudent  to  carry  out  such  an  arbitrary  ordinance,  and,  accord- 
ingly, deferred  its  execution. 

A  commission  had  been  appointed  to  reduce  Virginia  under  the 
parliamentary  rule,  and  it  so  happened  that  Bennet  and  Clayborne, 
both  at  enmity  with  the  proprietary,  had  the  principal  control  of  its 
transactions.  The  former  being  made  governor,  and  the  latter  sec- 
retary of  Virginia,  they  speedily  found  occasion  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Maryland.  Afier  considerable  debate  with  Stone,  they  so 
far  modified  their  demands  as  only  to  claim  the  nomination  of  most 
of  the  colonial  officers.  Baltimore,  exceedingly  indignant,  sought 
redress  from  the  revolutionary  party,  which  he  had  endeavoured  by 
all  means  to  conciliate;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  obtained  some 
secret  promise  of  countenance  from  the  Protector;  for,  in  1654,  he 
sent  word  to  his  governor  to  resist  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sion at  all  hazards,  to  displace  their  officers,  and  to  expel  from  the 
provmce  all  who  woull  not  take  the  disputed  oath  of  allegiance. 
Stone,  accordingly,  feeling  confident,  it  would  seem,  in  the  support 
of  some  high  authority,  proceeded,  with  much  impetuosity,  to  put 
these  obnoxious  instructions  into  force. 
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Three  months  of  negotiation  ensued,  when  the  commission,  re 
solving  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  set  forth  for  Maryland, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  deposing  him,  and  declaring  Cromwell  the 
head  of  the  government.  With  a  strong  force  of  Protestants,  t,  y 
advanced  against  the  governor,  who,  on  his  part,  could  gather  but  a 
comparatively  small  and  timid  levy  of  the  opposite  sect  and  faction. 
In  despair  of  success,  ho  resigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
two  commissioners,  who,  thereupon,  appointed  ten  others,  to  adminis- 
ter affairs  in  the  several  departments.  By  an  edict,  the  same  sum- 
mer, they  deprived  the  Catholics  of  their  elective  franchise;  and  the 
next  assembly,  strongly  Protestant,  repealed  the  act  'for  universal 
toleration,  so  far  as  the  obnoxious  religion  was  concerned. 

Though  this  bigoted  act  was  not  carried  to  the  extreme  of  actual 
persecution,  it  naturally  produced  great  resentment  in  the  minds  of 
the  aggrieved  sect.  To  be  thus  excluded,  at  least  by  the  law,  from 
the  province  they  had  founded,  and  to  see  their  religion,  a  refuge  for 
which  had  induced  them  to  undertake  their  exile,  proscribed  by 
aliens,  was  more  than  human  patience  could  endure.  The  Catholics 
and  others  attached  to  the  house  of  Baltimore,  rallied  around  the 
governor,  and  soon  presented  a  formidable  attitude.  They  seized 
on  the  public  records  at  Patuxent,  reduced  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  to  submission,  and  advanced  upon  the  chief  station  of  the 
Protestant  party,  at  Providence,  in  Anne  Arundel.  Overawed  at 
these  formidable  demonstrations,  the  latter  made  overtures  of  peace, 
and  even  of  submission,  but  receiving  no  answer,  resolved  to  fight 
the  quarrel  out  In  March,  1655,  the  Catholic  force,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  strong,  sailed  up  the  Severn  and  disembarked.  Their  ene- 
mies, less  than  half  that  number,  made  a  desperate  stand  against 
them,  and  battle  was  joined  with  cries  of  "Hey  for  St,  Mary  I"  and 
"God  is  our  strength!"  After  a  sharp  but  brief  contest,  victory  fell 
to  the  weaker  but  more  valiant  party  of  Puritans;  Stone,  with  his 
chief  officers,  being  made  captive,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  force  except 
five  being  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Baggage,  ariiUery,  and  a  store  of 
beads  and  relics,  and  sirfiilar  ''trash  wherein  they  trusted," also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  life  of  the  defeated  leader  was  hardly 
saved  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  and  four  of  the  chief  per- 
sons of  his  party  were  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  and  were  executed. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  Josias  Fendall,  an  active  partisan  of 
the  Baltimore  faction,  rallying  the  Catholics,  raised  a  counter-insur 
rection,  which  was  suppressed,  not  without  difficulty.    The  proprie- 
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tnry,  pleased  with  his  oxcrtions,  now  appointed  him  governor,  and 
ho  gftincd  poascsaion  of  the  district  of  St.  Mary's.  By  March,  1668, 
by  his  policy  and  address,  ho  contrived  to  have  the  authority  of 
I'lultiinore  and  of  himself  acknowledged  throughout  the  province. 
Kcligious  freedom,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  obnoxious  claims 
of  the  proprietary,  were  among  the  conditions  on  which  this  agree- 
ment was  founded. 

When,  in  March,  1660,  tidings  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II., 
came  to  Maryland,  the  assembly,  supposing  that  Baltimore,  on  ac- 
count of  his  intrigues  with  the  revolutionary  party,  would  bo  a 
mark  for  tho  royal  displeasure,  hastily  and  prematurely  disowned 
his  authority,  substituting  their  own,  in  the  king's  name.  But  the 
proprietor,  easily  making  his  peace  at  court,  was  fully  reinstated  in 
his  privileges,  and  speedily  sent  out  his  brother,  Philip  Calvert,  as 
governor.  Fendull,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  but  was  suf- 
fered to  escape  with  comparatively  slight  punishment.  For  a  sub- 
sequent insurrectionary  movement,  ho  was  fined,  imprisoned,  and 
banished  from  the  colony. 

The  population  of  the  province,  at  this  time,  (1660,)  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand.  The  Quakers, 
who  had  experienced  such  persecution  in  other  colonies  (see  New 
England,  ice.)  resorted  there  in  considerable  numbers,  and  were 
tolerated  m  the  exercise  of  their  worship. 
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The  main  object  of  ChaHos  L,  from  the  time  of  liis  ncccssion  to 
the  throne,  in  governing  Virginia,  seems  to  have  been  to  derive  as 
great  a  pecuniary  profit  from  it  as  possible.  Sufliciently  arbitrary 
in  liis  domestic  policy,  ho  probably  regarded  any  republican  spirit 
in  this  weak  and  distant  colony  as  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  hia 
attention;  while,  continually  seeking  the  means  of  supporting  a 
government  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  parliament  for 
supplies,  his  only  anxiety  was  to  derive  as  large  a  revenue  as  pos- 
sible from  the  importation  of  tobacco.  When  Wyatt,  in  1G26, 
returned  to  England,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  the  author,  as  it  were, 
of  Virginia's  political  freedom,  was  ai)pointed  governor.  Under  hia 
just  and  equal  administration,  the  province  prospered  and  increased 
greatly  in  numbers;  as  many  as  a  thousand  emigrants  arriving  in  a 
single  year.  lie  died  in  1627,  leaving  a  high  character,  and  a 
memory  revered  by  the  people.  Francis  West  was  elected  his 
successor,  as  governor,  by  the  council,  which,  in  such  case,  was 
authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy.    John  Ilarvey,  who,  soon  after,  waa 
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appointed  by  the  kinj^  to  th:it  ofTico,  nntl  who  arrive<l  in  Virginia  in 
ll)Ji>,  appears,  by  IiiH  syHtein  of  favouritism,  to  Imvo  cxcitctl  much 
(li.wontent  in  the  province,  which,  ncverllich-sa,  by  ita  popular  form 
of  government,  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  prosperity  and  freedom.  A 
remarkable  order  and  steadiness  seems  to  have  characterized  it« 
early  legislation. 

The  cession  to  Lord  Baltimore  of  a  largo  tract,  which  the  Virgin- 
ians had  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  lying  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  created  no  little  alarm  and  uncasines-s.  Harvey, 
however,  who  was  n  strong  parti.san  of  the  crown,  when  Clayborno, 
defeated  and  outlawed  in  Maryland,  took  refuge  in  Virginia,  so  far 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  exert  an  influence  over 
the  sister  province,  sent  the  fugitive  a  prisoner  to  England.  The 
people,  and  the  majority  of  the  council,  indignant  at  this  act,  sum- 
marily deposed  the  governor,  appointing  Captain  John  West  in  his 
place,  till  the  king's  pleasure  could  bo  known.  Supported  by  the 
royal  favour,  however,  ho  riassumed  his  ollice,  which  ho  continued 
to  hold  until  1639,  when  ho  was  replaced  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 
Two  years  afterwards,  (February,  16-42,)  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in 
turn  appointed  to  that  ofTice,  arrived  in  Virginia,  where,  by  his  cor- 
dial agreement  with  the  legislature,  many  improvements  were  made 
in  the  civil  code,  and  important  acts  were  passed  for  the  beneiit  of 
the  colon  V 

To  a  province  like  Virginia,  alike  prosperous  and  loyal,  the 
triuuiph  of  the  popular  and  Puritan  party  in  England  brought  no 
satisfactiion.  On  the  contrary,  to  mark  its  attachment  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  the  colonial  government  even  went  to  the  length  of 
instituting  a  religious  persecution  (the  first  in  Virginia)  in  its  behalf 
— an  especial  order  being  issued  in  1643,  by  the  council,  for  the 
banishment  of  non-conformists,  and  the  silencing  of  all  except  Epis- 
copal preaching. 

Hostility  with  the  Indians,  long  c^ni fined  to  sudden  forays  and 
petty  skirmishes,  in  the  next  year  ripened  to  a  general  war.  lie- 
menibering  the  sanguinary  success  of  their  former  attempt,  tho 
savages,  with  profound  secrecy,  again  concerted  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  tho  intruders.  On  tho  18th  of  April,  16-44,  tho  frontier 
aettlementp  were  assaulted,  and  some  three  hundred  of  the  colonists 
fell  victims;  but  the  assailants,  losing  heart,  their  design  only  com- 
menced, returned  to  the  forests,  where  their  enemies  were  not  long 
in  pursuing  them.     In  this  war,  Opechancanough,  so  long  the  terror 
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of  the  whites,  was  irude  prisoner.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old  ag«^ 
being  unable  to  raise  his  eyelids,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see, 
were  opened  by  his  attendants.  Being  brought  before  the  governor, 
a  spectacle  for  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  he  said,  haughtily, 
"  Had  Sir  William  Berkeley  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  would  not  have 
exposed  him  thus  to  the  gaze  of  my  people."  A  ruffianly  soldier, 
to  avenge,  it  is  said,  some  former  grievance,  extinguished,  by  a  cow- 
ardly murder,  the  feeble  spark  of  life  yet  lingering  in  his  frame. 
These  successes  were  followed  up  with  much  vigour,  repeated  incur* 
sions  being  made  against  the  Indians;  and,  in  1646,  peace  waa 
concluded  with  Necotowance,  their  chief,  (the  successor  of  Opechan- 
canough,)  on  terms  of  submission  and  cession  of  territory. 

This  difficulty,  (the  last  with  the  natives  in  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity,) thus  overcome,  the  Virginian  settlements  continued  to  increase 
and  prosper.  In  the  winter  of  1648,  more  than  thirty  vessels,  at 
one  time,  were  trading  in  their  ports.  The  number  of  colonists  had 
risen  to  twenty  thousand;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans  in 
England,  compelling  the  opposite  party  to  exile,  brought  about  an 
emigration  of  numerous  loyalists  and  cavaliers,  some  of  them  men 
of  distinction.  The  loyalty  of  the  province,  confirmed  by  this  means, 
stood  firm  for  the  House  of  Stuart.  Immediately  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  the  government  of  Virginia  had  recognized  his  son, 
and  the  latter,  from  his  retreat  in  Berda,  had  sent  to  Berkeley  a  new 
commission;  and  that  officer,  in  1651,  wrote  to  the  king,  with  ardent 
expressions  of  attachment  and  fidelity,  and  even,  hinting  the  advisa- 
bility of  his  taking  refuge  in  his  American  colonies.  It  was  deemed 
possible,  by  the  over-sanguine  cavaliers,  that  this  little  province, 
the  last  to  submit  to  the  commonwealth,  might  make  a  successful 
otaad  for  royalty  against  the  entire  power  of  England. 
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|if  th*  -w-Sj 'ifWb,  iN«  m*fle  prisoner.     He  was  now  in  extreme  olf'  -^ 
b*;(.  '     misti  his  eyelid*,  whirh,  when  he  desired  Ui    •"■<•■ 
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■        W'illinin  IJetkeley  faUen  into  my  hixndd,  I  would  not  b.iv't. 
iti  liim  thas  to  the  ga^.c  of  my  people.**    A  ruffianly  soldior. 
jvf>ng«!-  it  in  said,  some  former  grievance,  extinguished,  by  a  cow 
•it-Vv  miirt^'f,  the  feeble  epark  of  lif^'"  yet  lingering  in  his  frame 
These  Htjt'ceiwea  were  followed  up  with  mneh  vigour,  repeated  incyn 
Monrt  being  rnJide  against  the  Indianii;    and,  in  1616,  peaee  wjus 
eoneladod  with  Nofcofeowanee,  ti»f  i;  chief,  (the  eueoessor  of  Opochat 
cahoi;gh  )  on  tenna  of  anbjnission  aitd  ^-^iou  of  territory. 

This  difficult V,  (the  last  wilr.  the  nativets  in  their  immediate  vicii' 
ity,)  thus  overcome,  tiic  Virg^^iaian  dett;«;monla  cintinued  to  iucreas- 
and  prosper.  In  the  winter  of  1<H8.  tmirw  tNui  thirty  vessels,  rr 
one  time,  were  trndini?  ia  their  ports.  'Ilspotajxb^r  of  eoloui.?t3  hu" 
risen  tr.  rwffitj'  tbou^und;  and  the  tritiitrfl*  of  the  Puritans 
England,  couifM'Ui'.^g  the  opposite  parly  ',</  (^ ife,  brought  about  at 
emigration  of  numerous  loyalists  and  c.-tvaliers,  some  of  them  men 
of  distinction.  1'ho  loyalty  of  the  province,  confirmed  by  this  mea; .;, 
stood  firm  for  the  House  of  Stuart  Immediately  after  the  exeoc- 
tion.  of  Charles,  the  governme!."  of  Virginia  bad  recognized  his  f^<m. 
and  the  latter,  I'rom  lis*  retreat  in  Berd-j,  had  sent  to  Berkeley  a  in-v^ 
commission;  and  that  oftleer,  iu  ]'?51,  wrote  to  the  king,  with  arde:  • 
expressions  of  aita<'hraent  and  fidebt"?,  and  even  hinting  the  advis:i 
bility  of  his  taking  refuge  in  his  Ameri'ian  i-olonies.  It  wna  dcerncJ 
possible,  by  the  over-sanguine  c^v'alwsnst,  tiiat  this  little  provircv, 
the  last  to  submit  to  the  eomr'i(»n>v.»<#M5.  iiMi^it  inake  a  succcsijfui 
s»Aud  tbr  royalty  against  tue  entin>  f*?**  v^  tii  Jluuknd. 
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ACT  FOR  THB   REDUCTIOK   OF  TIBQINIA. — THE    HATIOiTIOl 
ACT. — MODERATION  OF  THB  PARLIAMENT. — SUBMISSION  OF 
THE  PROYINCB.  —  BENNETT,  QOTERNOR:    DIG08:    MATHEW3. 
— JEALOUSY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  AOAINST  FOREIGN  IN- 
TERFERENCE.— FREEDOM  AND  PROS.^ERITT  OF  VIR- 
GINIA UNDER  THE  COMMONWEALTH. — DEATH  OF 
CROMWELL.  —  BERKELEY,     OOVBRUOR. — RE- 
8T0RATI0N     OF     CHARLES    II. —  ITS    ILL 
EFFFCT    ON    THB    PROYIMCE. 


The  Parliament,  triumphant  over  its  enemies  at  home,  at  last  turned 
its  attention  to  the  refractory  province  of  Virginia.  The  council  of 
state  was  empowered  to  reduce  it  to  obedience;  and  the  "Navigation 
Act,"  passed  in  1651,  deprived  it,  nominally,  at  least,  in  common 
with  the  other  English  colonies,  of  foreign  trade,  except  that  earned 
on  by  English  vessels.  Considering  the  bold  front  of  opposition 
which  Virginia  had  exhibited  to  the  popular  government  of  England, 
the  measures  adopted  were  characterized  by  singular  moderation 
and  leniency.  Two  of  the  three  commissioners,  appointed  for  the 
reduction  of  the  province,  were  Virginians;  and  they  had  charge  to 
use  all  mild  and  persuasive  means  before  resorting  to  force.  The 
liberties  of  the  colony  were  amply  secured,  in  case  of  peace,  hod  the 
Virginians,  not  feeling  called  on  to  contend  for  the  claims  of  a 
dethroned  monarch  to  the  extreme  of  actual  resistance,  on  learning 
the  moderate  nature  of  the  parliamentary  commission,  laid  aside  all 
thought  of  resistance.  Full  power  of  self-government,  and  equal 
privileges  with  Englishmen  at  home,  were  provided  for  the  colony ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  dominant  party,  and  the  submission  or 
assent  of  the  colonists,  were  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  election  of 
Richard  Bennett,  a  strong  revolutionist,  by  the  burgesses,  to  the 
office  of  governor.  On  his  retirement,  in  1655,  Edward  Digga 
received  the  same  office  at  the  hands  of  the  assembly — Cromwell, 
during  his  tenure  of  power,  never  interfering  with  the  right  exer- 
cised by  the  Virginians  of  choosing  their  own  officers. 

In  1658,  an  old  planter,  named  Samuel  Mathews,  described  as  one 
who  "kept  a  good  house,  lived  bravely,  and  was  a  true  lover  of 
Vol.  IV.— 37 
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Virginia,"  was  chosen  to  the  samfi  post.  Becoming,  ere  long,  in* 
volved  in  a  dispute  with  the  assembly,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  referring  the  matters  in  issue  to  the  decision  of  the  Protector. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  dependence  on  a  foreign  authority,  that 
body  proceeded  to  make  a  bold  and  startling  declaration  of  the  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  and  actually  deposed  Mathews,  whom  they  had 
lately  elected.  Having  thus  vindicated  their  dignity,  they  forthwith 
reinstated  him  in  office,  while  he  submitted  to  their  requirements 
with  a  readiness  which  sufficiently  shows  that,  whatever  the  tem- 
porary disagreement,  no  serious  ill-feeling  had  existed  between 
J  the  executive  and  legislative  powers.  The  spirit  of  public  liberty, 
by  this  bold  demonstration,  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength 
and  firmness. 

On  the  death  of  the  Protector,  the  assembly  of  burgesses,  aflcr 
private  deliberation,  resolved  to  acknowledge  his  son,  Bichard 
Cromwell,  as  the  head  of  the  English  government;  and  when,  by 
his  resignation  and  the  death  of  their  governor,  (1660,)  the  destinies 
of  Virginia  seemed  fallen  entirely  in  their  hands,  they  resolved  that 
the  supreme  power  should  be  lodged  in  their  own  body,  and  that 
all  writs  should  issue  in  its  name,  "until  there  shall  arrive  from 
England  a  commission,  which  the  assembly  itself  shall  judge  to  be 
lawful."  The  prospect  of  the  Restoration  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
Virginia,  and  the  election  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  the  office  of 
governor,  was  an  earnest  of  its  renewed  loyalty.  That  faithful 
adherent  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  in  accepting  the  office,  however, 
expressly  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  assembly,  of  which,  he 
said,  he  was  but  a  servant,  and  waited  eagerly  for  news  of  the 
reerection  of  the  monarchy. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  parliamentary  government,  and  the 
Protectorate,  Virginia  had  been  steadily  gaining,  by  precedent,  for- 
tifications to  her  system  of  self-government.  Commerce  was  free, 
(for  the  Navigation  Act  soon  became  a  dead  letter,)  and  religious 
toleration  (except  to  the  Quakers,  a  sect  at  that  time  almost  univer- 
sally proscribed)  was  fully  established.  Universal  suffrage  of  free- 
men prevailed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  high  price  commanded  by  the  staple  production,  tobacco,  re- 
markable prosperity  prevailed.  These  advantages,  unjrtloyed  by 
any  act  of  oppression  by  the  home  government,  had  rendered  the 
province  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  of  residence  in  America. 

The  elevation  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  marked  by 
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the  nortbern  colonies  with  such  gloomy  forebodings,  was  received 
with  exultation  by  Virginia.  Berkeley  at  once  rdossumed  his  official 
functions,  under  the  royal  authority,  and,  in  the  king's  name,  sum- 
moned  an  assembly,  which,  from  its  loyalist  composition,  clearly 
indicated  the  prevalent  sympathy  of  the  colony.  With  strange 
indiflerence  to  the  blessings  the  country  had  enjoyed  under  self- 
government,  the  dominant  party  at  once  proceeded  to  pass  acts  of 
an  arbitrary  and  intolerant  nature.  Suffrage  was  restricted  to  free- 
holders and  householders,  the  English  Church  was  exclusively  rees- 
tablished, and  the  persecution  of  dissenters,  which  had  before 
compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  other  colonies,  was  renewed.  The 
fLssembly,  like  the  Long  Parliament,  made  its  sitting,  in  a  manner, 
perpetual,  the  members  retaining  their  seats  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and,  finally,  dissolving  only  when  compelled  by  necessity  The 
restoration  of  arbitrary  power  was  systematicoUy  pursncd. 

The  rijerection  of  the  monarchy,  to  which  Virginia  had  looked 
with  such  sanguine  hope,  was  presently  the  means  of  inflicting  great 
evil  on  the  coLay.  The  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act,  restrict- 
ing till  comm  3  to  the  parent-country,  had  been  evaded  or  disre- 
garded at  an  early  day  by  the  American  provinces,  and  had  latterly 
fallen  into  complete  disuse.  This  obnoxious  statute  was  now  rSen- 
acted  with  increased  strictness,  and  enforced  with  practical  rigour — 
the  influence  of  the  London  merchants,  who  derived  great  profits 
from  the  monopoly,  proving  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  the  complaints 
and  remonstrances  of  the  colonists.  In  vain  did  Berkeley,  deputed 
by  the  Virginians,  repair  to  court,  and  urge  on  the  ear  of  the  king, 
with  all  the  influence  which  his  ancient  loyalty  could  command,  the 
disastrous  effects  produced  on  the  province  by  this  arbitrary  restriction 
of  its  growing  intercourse  with  European  nations,  and  complain  that 
the  disloyal  colonies  of  New  England  were  suffered  to  set  the  act  in 
question  at  nought,  while  the  faithful  province  of  Virginia  was 
forced  to  a  strict  compliance.  His  remonstrances  availed  nothing, 
and  thus  the  first  fruit  which  Virginia  reaped  from  the  Restoration, 
long  cherished  with  such  ardent  expectation,  was  the  infliction  of  a 
monopoly  calculated  greatly  to  retard  her  progress  and  impair  her 
prosperity. 
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IHIMICAL    MEASURES    ADOPTED    IN    ENGLAND. — SPIEIT   01 

MASSACHUSETTS:    THREAT    OP    REVOLT. — THE    ENQLI8H 

REVOLUTION. — INDUSTRY  AND  PROSPERITY   OF  NEW 

ENGLAND:    ITS    INDEPENDENCE,  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRS 

ANNEXED  TO    MASSACHUSETTS. — FORMATION 

OF    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    CONFEDERACY. 


The  first  blow  aimed  by  the  English  crown  at  the  growing  spirit 
of  mingled  freedom  and  intolerance  in  New  England,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  others,  with  full  power  to  establish  a  government  there, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  to  revoke  any  charter,  the  provisions 
of  which  might  seem  to  infringe  on  the  royal  prerogative.  (April, 
1634:.)  The  news  of  this  invidious  ordinance  awakened  universal 
alarm  and  indignation.  A  general  spirit  of  resistance  was  evinced, 
and  hasty  provision  was  made  for  the  fortification  and  defence  of 
Massachusetts.  All  the  clergy  of  the  province,  assembled  at  Boston, 
unanimously  agreed  to  resist  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  governor. 
"  We  ought,"  they  declared,  *'  to  defend  our  lawful  possessions,  if  we 
are  able ;  if  not,  to  avoid  and  protract."  A  fresh  intrigue,  directed 
against  the  peace  of  the  new  commonwealth,  was  that  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Company,  which  surrendered  its  charter  into  the  king's 
hands,  its  members  hoping  to  obtain  extensive  private  grants,  and 
using  all  their  influence  to  get  that  of  the  Mcussachusetts  Company 
revoked.  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the  latter, 
but  the  death  of  Mason,  the  patentee  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
prime  mover  of  these  inimical  proceedings,  prevented  them  from 
being  carried  to.  the  extreme. 
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Tbo  council,  in  1638,  demanded  of  Winthrop,  that  tiio  patent 
ahould  be  given  up;  but  the  authorities,  in.  reply,  urged  strong 
demonstranccs  against  the  projected  arbitrary  enforcement.  It  waa 
backed,  indeed,  by  a  judgment  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but 
such  judgment  had  been  obtained  by  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies, 
and  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  royal  dictation  or  influence.  They 
concluded  their  reply  with  an  implied  threat  of  independence  in 
case  matters  were  forced  to  an  extremity.  "If  the  patent  be  taken 
from  us,"  they  declare,  "the  common  peojjle  will  conceive  that  his 
majesty  hath  cast  them  off,  and  that  hereby  they  are  freed  from  their 
subjection  and  allegiance,  and  therefore  will  be  ready  to  confederate 
themselves  under  a  new  government,  for  their  necessary  safety  and 
subsistence,  which  will  be  of  dangerous  example  unto  other  planta- 
tions, and  perilous  to  ourselves,  of  incurring  his  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure." This  covert  menace  of  revolution,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  encouraged  by  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  England,  where,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  waa 
already  beginning  to  find  sufficient  employment  in  suppressing  the 
popular  movement,  without  crossing  the  ocean  to  seek  a  sparsely- 
peopled  wilderness.  In  fact,  numbers,  who,  in  the  day  of  persecu- 
tion, had  sought  refuge  in  America,  now  hastened  back  to  England  to 
take  their  share  in  the  extraordinary  events  which  were  there  begin- 
ning to  transpire.  "  By  the  year  1640,  the  tide  of  emigration,  which, 
for  many  years,  had  flowed  steadily  to  New  England,  gradually  ceased. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England  soon  removed  the 
grievous  wrongs  and  disabilities  under  which  that  numerous  body 
had  once  laboured,  and  the  temptation  to  share  the  success  of  the 
triumphant  faction  at  home  was  greater  than  that  to  retreat  into  the 
wilderness  which  had  been  its  refuge  when  weak  and  persecuted  by 
its  destined  victims." 

More  than  twenty  thousand  emigrants,  however,  before  the  year 
1640,  had  arrived  in  New  England,  and  by  their  extraordinary 
industry  and  enterprise,  prosperity  and  comfort  had  been  developed 
to  a  degree  which,  considering  the  asperity  of  the  climate  and 
country,  seemed  hardly  possible.  Little  more  than  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  yet  ia 
that  interval,  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  fifty  towns  and  villages  had  been 
planted,  and  nearly  as  many  churches  had  been  built;  and  for- 
eign commerce,  in  furs,  timber,  grain,  and  fish,  had  already  been 
established  on  a  permanent  base.    Nay,  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
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(the  staple  being  supplied  from  Borbadoes)  had  already  made  a 
commencement 

As  a  matter  of  cotirse,  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Puritan  and 
revolutionary  clement  of  which  was  so  greatly  in  the  ascendant, 
looked  with  warm  sympathy  to  the  New  England  colonists;  but  the 
latter  seem  to  have  avoided,  at  first,  any  decided  commitment  of 
themselves  either  to  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  strife  which  at  this 
time  raged  in  England.  From  this  distracted  condition  of  the 
mother-country,  and  the  favour  of  the  dominant  party,  they  came  to 
possess,  what  they  enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  blessings  of 
actual  independence  and  self-government.  This,  however,  must  be 
understood  in  the  restricted  sense  of  partial  sufi&age,  and  of  the 
entirely  preponderate  influence  of  "the  church"  over  that  of  "the 
people."  '  The  most  important  political  event  of  1642,  was  the  an- 
nexation to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  of  the  neighbouring 
settlements  of  New  Hampshire,  which,  it  was  claimed,  fell  within 
the  patent  of  the  former,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  their  own 
action,  confirmed  the  claim,  and  were  admitted,  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Massachusetts  people,  as  an  integral  portion  of  that  province. 

As  early  as  1687,  immediately  after  the  dangers  of  the  Pequot 
war  had  shown  the  necessity  of  union,  a  confederacy  of  the  New 
England  colonies  had  been  proposed,  and  in  the  following  year  had 
again  been  discussed,  but  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  Connecticut, 
had  been  deferred.  The  latter  province,  however,  wishing  assist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch,  at  length  renewed  the 
negotiation;  and  in  1648,  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  formed  a  union  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection — "the  first  germ  of  that  mighty  confederacy  which  now 
numbers  more  millions  than  its  original  did  thousands,  and  which, 
from  a  bleak  corner  of  New  England,  has  extended,  for  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  over  the  thousand  leagues  of  mountain,  forest, 
and  prarie,  that  divide  the  two  oceans." 

The  chief  objects  of  this  alliance  were  protection  against  hostile 
savages,  resistance  to  Dutch  and  French  encroachment,  and  the 
fortification  of  the  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  the 
several  colonies  had  obtained  or  permitted.  Two  commissioners 
from  each  colony  (none  but  church  members  being  eligible  to  the 
office)  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  federal  government,  and  to 
have  the  control  of  peace  and  war,  of  making  public  improvements, 
and,  generally,  of  any  matters  which  might  properly  pertain  to  the 
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government  of  a  confederation.  Theao  powers,  apparently  to  exten- 
give,  were  held  in  check  by  the  dependence  of  (his  central  authority 
on  the  aepurate  states  for  the  means  of  carrying  it8  enactments  into 
effect  Neither  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  no.*  those  of  Rhode 
Island  or  of  Providence  Plantations,  although  they  desired  it,  were 
admitted  to  this  league,  which,  indeed,  was  doubtless  more  barmo 
nious  than  it  could  have  been,  had  opinions  more  liberal  in  politics, 
or  more  tolerant  in  religion,  been  permitted  to  mingle  in  its  councils. 


UNCA8  AND  MIANTONIMO. — DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OP  THE  LATTER 
—  DISCREDIT  TO  THE   ENGLISH.  —  RnODE  ISLAND:   ITS  LIBER- 
TIES GUARANTEED   BY  THE   PARLIAMENT.  —  LETTER  TO  SIR 
HENRT  VANE. — REUARKABLE  FREEDOM  ENJOYED  THERE. 
.    — MAINE    ANNEXED    BY    MASSACHUSETTS. 


A  TRAGEDY,  purely  native  in  its  origin  and  execution,  but  in 
which  the  English  authorities  contrived  to  play  a  very  discreditable 
part,  was  enacted  in  1643.  Miantonimo,  the  Narragansett  sachem, 
accused  by  Uncas,  the  Mohegan,  of  hostility  to  the  colonies,  had 
been  compelled  to  appear  in  an  ignominious  manner  at  Boston,  and 
had  met  with  much  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  Englisti.  To 
revenge  himself  on  his  accuser,  despite  a  peace,  guarantied  by  the 
latter,  with  a  thousand  warriors  he  attacked  the  hostile  tribe.  De- 
feated by  the  superior  strategy  of  his  rival,  and  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  conducted  to  Hartford,  \\  here  Uncas,  with  a  moderation  which 
might  seem  surprising,  but  for  the  result  which  he  probably  consid- 
ered as  certain,  referred  the  destiny  of  his  captive  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Confederacy.  These,  acting  under  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  clergy,  so  far  from  interposing  in  behalf  of  mercy,  and  actu- 
ated, doubtless,  by  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of  the  defeated  chief,  decided 
that  he  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death,  and  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  The  latter,  with  his  brother,  Wawequa,  and 
other  Indians,  and  accompanied  by  two  white  men,  led  his  prisoner 
along  a  solitary  pathway,  in  which,  at  a  silent  signal  from  Uncas, 
Wawequa,  stepping  up  behind,  sunk  his  tomahawk  in  the  brain  of 
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the  victim.  The  revengeful  chief,  it  w  said,  cut  a  morsel  of  fleih 
from  the  shoulder  of  his  enemy,  and  ate  it,  saying  that  it  was  "the 
fweetest  meat  he  ever  eat;  it  made  hio  heart  strong."  The  tribe  of 
the  fallen  chief,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  lamented  deeply 
over  his  unhappy  fate,  and  complained  with  bitterness  that  large 
quantities  of  wampum,  which  they  had  sent  to  the  Mohegans  as  a 
ransom  for  his  life,  had  been  retained,  while  the  life  of  their  leader, 
which  it  should  have  purchased,  was  treacherously  taken.  His 
brother,  Fessacus,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  took  signal 
revenge  on  the  enemy,  and,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  English, 
would  doubtless  have  inflicted  on  Uncas  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
the  latter  had  wreaked  on  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetta. 

While  the  other  New  England  provinces,  secure  in  union,  and 
holding  their  political  existence  and  possession  of  their  territories 
either  by  royal  charter,  or  purchase  from  the  original  grantees,  pre- 
sented an  almost  unassailable  front  to  foreign  interference,  Bhode 
Island,  whose  only  tenure  of  possession  was  that  derived  from  the 
native  chieflains,  had  cause  alike  to  dread  the  ambition  and  en* 
croachment  of  her  powerful  neighbours,  and  acts  of  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  at  home.  To  place  on  a  more  secure 
basis  the  state  he  had  founded,  Williams,  in  1643,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  pleaded  the  cause  of  freedom  before  the  parliamentary 
authorities.  By  the  influence  of  Sir  Ilenry  Vane,  who  was  now  a 
member  of  the  council  for  the  government  of  America,  and  by  the 
reputation  which  his  own  exertions  had  already  acquired  for  him,  a 
charter,  insuring  extraordinary  freedom  of  civil  government,  was 
granted  to  Rhode  Island  by  the  parliament.  On  his  return,  he  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiastic  gratitude  by  the  citizens,  and  the  people 
of  Providence,  in  an  eloquent  letter  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
expressed  their  acknowledgment  of  his  continual  kindness  and  pro- 
tection. "From  the  first  Ijeginning,"  declares  this  admirably- written 
document,  "you  have  been  a  noble  and  true  friend  to  an  outcast 
and  despised  people;  we  have  ever  reaped  the  sweet  fruits  of  your 
constant  loving  kindness  and  favor.  We  have  long  been  free  from 
the  iron  yoke  of  wolvish  bishops;  we  have  sitten  dry  from  the 
streams  of  blood,  spilt  by  the  wars  in  our  native  country.  We  have 
not  felt  the  new  chains  of  the  presbyterian  tyrants,  nor  in  this  colony 
have  we  been  consumed  by  the  over-zealous  fire  of  the  (so  called) 
godly  Christian  magistrates.  We  have  not  known  what  an  excise 
means;  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  tithes  are.    We  have  long 
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drank  of  the  cup  of  as  groat  liberties  as  any  people  that  we  can 
hear  of,  under  the  whole  heaven.  When  we  ore  gone,  our  {Kjstcritj 
and  children  aAcr  us  shall  read  in  our  town  records  your  loving 
kindncM  to  us,  and  our  reol  endeavor  after  peace  and  righteousness." 
A  more  honourable  testimonial,  or  one  more  gratifying  to  a  pure  and 
benevolent  mind,  has  seldom  been  offered  by  a  state  to  its  benefactor. 

The  good  people  of  Ilhode  Island,  in  possession  of  their  coveted 
privileges,  did  not  abuse  them.  Our  liberty,  they  had  boas  shall 
not  degenerate  into  an  anarchy.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  vaunt.  Al- 
though a  very  great  diversity  of  creeds,  some  wild  and  fanatical 
enough,  it  is  said,  had  token  refuge  it  the  asylum  from  American 
persecution,  and,  though  perfect  freedom  of  debate  prevailed,  ond 
was  sometimes  exercised  atorraily  enough,  the  legislotion  of  the  little 
state  was  chorocterized  by  singular  go'd  sense  and  impartiality'. 
Williams,  who  mode  another  voyage  to  England  to  repel  a  ,.cnaced 
assault  on  its  fronchises,  ever  fostered  the  popular  spirit,  m.  i  despite 
the  earnest  wishes  of  the  assembly,  refused  to  obtain  or  .iccept  from 
the  English  authorities  the  appointment  of  himF'.i  -i  governor — hi: 
wise  prescience  dreading  any  unnecessary  comn  itmont  of  the  oflairs 
of  the  state  to  a  foreign,  even  though  o  friendly  power. 

Iti  Maine,  disputes  arising  between  the  agents  of  rival  patentees, 
and  no  settlement  of  the  question  being  issued  from  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  several  towns,  by  their  own  action,  erected  an  inde- 
pendent government,  and  Massachusetts,  ever  willing  to  extend  its 
influence,  whether  by  force  or  invitation,  over  its  neighbours, 
decided  that  the  territory  in  question  came  within  her  own  jurisdio* 
tion.  Commissioners  were  dispatched  there,  and  the  whole  country 
was  speedily,  with  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants,  brought  under  the 
government  of  the  more  powerful  province.  This  summary  change, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  g(:  :;>''u  ly  satisfactory  to  the  residents. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AUTHORITIES. — PARIIA 

KEKTART  SNCROACHXENT  RESISTED   AND  RELINQUISHED. — 

NEW   ENGLAND  p'ATOURED   BY  CROMWELL. — BIGOTED  AND 

INTOLERANT  LAWS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. — PERSECUTION  OP 

BAPTISTS. — THE  QUAKERS:  PERSECUTION  OP  THEM:  POUR 

EXECUTED:    THEIR  COURAGE  AND  PORTITUDB. — 

APOLOGISTS  POR  THE  HANGINGS. — REPLECTIONS. 

The  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  in  close  league  with  the  clergy, 
the  elders,  and  the  more  intolerant  church  party,  were  not  long  in 
awaking  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  partisans  of  a  more  liberal 
and  tolerant  policy.  At  an  early  day,  indeed,  that  party  had  shown 
much  jealousy  of  any  thing  like  a  prescript!'  d  government  or  dicta- 
tion in  elections,  and  when  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  office  of 
governor  should  be  held  for  life,  it  was  forthwith  resolved  by  the 
deputies,  that  no  magisterial  office  should  be  held  for  more  than  a 
year.  A  direct  collision  between  the  two  parties  had  occurred  in 
1645,  on  a  question  of  small  moment  in  itself,  but  involving  the 
legal  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  A  small  majority 
of  the  deputies  to  the  general  court  held  that,  from  the  assumption 
of  power  by  these  authorities,  the  liberty  of  the  people  was  in  dan- 
ger; the  rest,  and,  of  course,  nearly  all  the  magistrates  themselves, 
resolved  that  "authority  was  overmuch  slighted,"  and  that  there 
was  danger  of  "a  mere  democracy."  The  popular  party,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  on  the  point  in  question,  obtained  a  nominal 
triumph,  but  the  magistrates,  the  governor  (Winthrop)  and  the 
clergy  retained  their  ascendency  in  the  government,  and  circum- 
stances favouring  their  purpose,  were  even  enabled  to  extend  their 
actual  power. 

In  November,  1646,  at  an  assembly  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  firm  stand  was  made  by  the  government  of  that  colony 
against  threatened  encroachments  by  the  parliament  on  its  inde* 
pendence.  A  vehement  and  eloquent  remonstrance  was  forwarded 
to  England,  where  Winslow,  their  agent,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who, 
despite  some  unkind  usage,  was  still  a  fast  friend  of  the  liberty  of 
the  colonies,  exerted  all  their  influence  against  the  anticipated  dan- 
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ger.  The  parliament,  possessed  of  the  true  circumstances,  confirmed 
their  liberties  and  refused  to  listen  to  appeals  from  their  justice. 
When,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in 
Cromwell,  as  Protector,  that  great  man,  with  a  natural  sympathy 
both  for  their  virtues  and  their  errors,  looked  with  uncommon 
favour  on  the  rugged  colonists  of  New  England.  He  favoured  their 
commerce,  allowed  them  full  independence  of  self-government,  and 
was  even  willing  to  extend  their  political  power  by  a  gift  of  the 
rich  island  of  Jamaica,  which  had  been  wrested  by  him  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  Protectorate,  without  doubt,  was  the  golden  age  of 
New  England  liberty. 

The  Massachusetts  authorities,  hardened  by  their  triumph  over 
the  popular  party,  and  provoked  by  opposition,  ere  long,  by  their 
sanguinary  persecutions,  inflicted  on  New  England  the  darkest  stain 
which  her  character  had  ever  sustained.  Sharp  laws  against  both 
infidelity  and  heresy  were  enacted — the  penalty  of  death  being 
denounced  against  such  as  should  deny  the  infollability  of  any  part 
of  the  Bible — anabaptism  being  made  a  penal  oflfence — and  absence 
from  meeting  being  punishable  by  fine. 

Had  the  whole  community  been  entirely  united  in  opinion,  these 
bigoted  laws  might  have  remained  simply  an  expression  of  the 
intolerance  of  those  who  contrived  them.  But  a  strong  party  in 
favoi.r  of  full  liberty  of  conscience  already  existed  in  New  England, 
and  in  Plymouth,  the  proposition  was  even  made  for  toleration  to 
all,  "without  exception  against  Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  Arian,,"  &c.,  &c. 
The  opponents  of  this  plan  contrived,  by  protracting,  to  defeat  it; 
but  it  was  evidently  popular  with  the  citizens,  for,  writes  Winslow 
to  Winthrop,  "You  would  have  admired  to  see  how  sweet  this  car- 
rion relished  to  the  palate  of  most  of  them," — (Bancroft,) 

The  magnates,  the  elders,  the  clergy,  and  the  church  generally,  it 
would  seem,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  sharp  arm  of  the  law  should 
be  used  to  restrain  all  dissent  from  their  own  views,  Clarke,  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  Baptist,  having  attempted  to  preach  at  Lynn,  was 
seized,  and  compelled  to  attend  the  Congregational  meeting,  where, 
says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  he  expressed  his  aversion  by  a  harmless  inde- 
corum, which  yet  would  have  been  without  excuse,  had  his  presence 
been  voluntary."  Heavy  fines  and  severe  whippings  were  used  to 
repress  the  spread  of  the  dreaded  heresy.    (1651.) 

An  obstacle  to  conformity  far  more  formidable,  ahd  one  irrepressi- 
ble by  persecution,  was  soon  found  in  the  fanatical  courage  of  the 
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ihen  rapidly  increasing  sect  of.  Quakers — a  sect,  in  external  demean- 
our and  popular  consideration,  almost  the  reverse  of  that  which 
bears  the  title  in  our  own  day.  An  enthusiastic  and  purely  telf- 
abnegating  zeal  for  their  faith,  caused  them  voluntarily  and  gratui- 
tously to  expose  thenr.:  elves  to  the  extremest  dangers  of  persecution ; 
and  at  the  time  we  write  of,  they  were  pretty  generally  proscribed 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  Two  women  of  this  persuasion, 
arriving  at  Boston  in  1656,  were  seized  at  once,  kept  in  close  con- 
finement for  five  weeks,  and  then,  their  books  having  been  burned 
by  the  hangman,  were  expelled  from  the  province.  One  of  them, 
Mary  Fisher,  soon  after,  set  forth  alone  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
Great  Turk,  an  errand  which  she  actually  performed  at  Adrianople 
— the  sanctity  attached  to  her  supposed  insanity,  protecting  her  from 
any  wrong  or  insult.  Many  others  of  the  obnoxious  sect  were  sent 
back  to  England,  or  otherwise  banished;  and  when,  the  next  year, 
some  of  them  returned,  imprisonment  and  whipping  were  freely 
resorted  to.  Fines  were  imposed  upon  any  who  should  attend  the 
Quaker  meetings  or  entertain  any  of  the  Quakers;  and  loss  of  ears  and 
boring  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron  were  provided  for  the  obstinate. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  a  people  so  fearless,  and  even  so  enam- 
oured, as  it  were,  of  persecution,  soon  flocked  in  numbers  to  Massa- 
chusetts; and  the  general  court  of  that  province,  with  a  rash  and 
cruel  persistance  in  their  policy  of  exclusion,  enacted  that  death 
should  be  the  penalty  of  returning  from  banishment.  This  san- 
guinary decree,  precipitated  by  the  turbulent  and  eccentric  demean- 
our of  some  of  the  proscribed  zealots,  was,  in  1659,  carried  into 
execution  on  the  persons  of  Mary  Dyer,  who  had  returned,  and  of 
Stephenson  and  Robinson,  who  had  come,  as  voluntary  martyrs,  to 
shame,  with  their  blood,  the  cruelty  of  the  authorities.  At  the  place 
of  execution  the  woman  was  reprieved,  but  answered  with  spirit, 
"  Let  me  perish  with  my  brethren,  unless  you  will  annul  your  wicked 
law."  She  was  sent  out  of  the  colony,  but,  returning,  also  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  William  Leddra,  who  was  offered 
his  life,  on  condition  of  promising  to  keep  away,  refused  the  proffer, 
and  was  also  hanged.  At  the  very  time  of  his  trial,  Christison,  also 
banished  on  pain  of  death,  boldly  returned,  and  entered  the  court; 
he  was  adjudged  to  die,  but  told  his  persecutors,  truly  enough,  that 
for  every  one  they  hanged,  five  more  would  come  to  glut  them  with 
bloodshed. 

Awed,  it  would  seem,  by  the  determination  of  the  sufferers,  and 
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yielding  to  popular  opinion,  which  was  shocked  at  these  craeltiea, 
the  magistrates  finally  paused  in  their  sanguinary  career.  The  life 
of  Christison  was  spared,  and  he,  with  many  others,  was  released 
from  prison,  A  royal  order,  not  long  after,  prohibited  the  repetition 
of  these  extreme  atrocities,  though  the  minor  devices  of  persecution 
were  still  freely  resorted  to. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  pains  have  been  taken  by  many  of  our 
writers  to  clear  the  skirts  of  their  ancestors  of  the  stain  attaching  to 
the  most  undeniable  persecution  on  record.  "It  was  in  self-de- 
fence," thus  the  ablest  and  most  accurate  of  American  historians 
commences  an  elaborate  apology  for  these  transactions,  "that  Puri- 
tanism in  America  began  those  transient  persecutions  of  which  the 
excesses  shall  find  in  me  no  apologist."  Not  to  dwell  on  the  several 
inconsistencies,  and  even  the  contradictions  in  terms  involved  in 
this  affirmation,  it  may  be  said  confidently,  that  such  a  plea  could  be 
admissible,  even  on  the  odious  ground  of  necessity,  only  where  »^;me 
natural  right  of  the  oppressors  was  in  danger  of  infringement. 
Though  the  Quakers,  or  some  of  them,  indeed  railed  at  the  worship 
of  the  Puritans,  and  even  denied  their  right  to  self-government, 
surely  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  principle  of  freedom  was  in 
any  way  endangered  by  the  mere  denunciation  of  a  feeble  few, 
then  almost  universally  proscribed,  and  utterly  destitute  of  political 
influence.  But  the  argument  evidently  is,  that,  by  retiring  from 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  erecting  a  commonwealth  by 
themselves,  the  Puritans  had  acquired  a  species  of  claim,  if  opposed, 
to  infringe  the  natural  right  of  others;  that,  having  established  a 
certain  order  of  things,  they  were  entitled  to  use,  or,  at  least,  were 
excusable  in  using,  for  its  maintainance,  means  at  which  the  natural 
sense  of  right  in  man  revolts. 

It  has  been  as  seduously  attempted  to  shifl  the  blame  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  persecutors  to  those  of  their  victims.  "But  for 
them,"  (the  Quakers,)  says  the  same  authority,  "the  country  had 
been  guiltless  of  blood  1"  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sufferers 
under  any  martyrdom,  nay,  under  any  crime  or  oppression.  But 
for  Prynne  and  his  fellows,  the  mutilators  of  Charles  would  have 
had  a  sinecure;  but  for  Servetus,  the  black  cloak  of  Geneva  might 
have  remained  uocrimsoned  with  the  smoking  blood  of  vivo-crema- 
tion ;  but  for  Joan  Boucher,  the  memory  of  Cranmer  had  descended 
to  us  that  of  a  martyr  only,  and  not  a  relentless  woman-burner; 
but  for  Cranmer  himself,  Rome  had  been  spared  her  archest  deed  of 
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combined  treachery  and  cruelty.  No  persecution,  of  course,  can 
exist  without  its  legitimate  prey.  That  prey  is,  almost  invariably, 
a  small,  but  brave  and  stubborn  minority,  which,  by  its  unbending 
oppobition,  inflames  to  madness  the  pride,  the  self-will,  the  passion 
of  1  )iig-ftCcustomed  power.  But  methinks  it  rather  hard  that  those 
whf  biuvely  surrendered  their  lives,  in  defiance  of  a  wicked  law, 
should  have  the  dishonour  of  the  transaction  laid  at  their  door,  and 
be  accused,  at  this  day,  of  shaming  with  their  blood  the  posterity 
of  their  murderers. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  Quakers  used  any  greater  measure 
of  provocation  to  their  oppressors  than  has  often  been  customary 
even  with  the  most  undeniable  martyrs.  The  spirit  of  man,  when 
sought  to  be  crushed  by  superior  physical  power,  will  at  least  assert 
itself  in  bold  and  defiant  words;  and  whatever  the  extravagances 
committed  by  some  wrong-headed  zealots  among  them,  the  demean- 
our of  the  victims,  at  least  on  their  trial,  seems  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  remarkable  dignity  and  decency.  The  plain  fact — so 
plain  tliut  its  assertion  is  almost  superfluous — seems  to  be,  that  the 
early  rulers  of  Massachusetts  were  men  of  extraordinary  force  of 
character,  bigoted,  self  willed,  and  unusually  disposed  to  tyrannize. 
They  had  resolved  to  have  their  own  wtty,  at  whatever  cost,  even 
to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  people  against  whom  their  cruel 
and  tyrannical  laws  were  directed,  were  few  in  number,  but  pos- 
sessed by  a  spirit  of  daring,  enthusiasm,  and  stubbornness,  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  witnessed.  They  resolved  that  these  sanguin- 
ary statutes,  whose  existence  proclaimed  them  felons,  by  the  very 
shame  and  horror  of  their  execution  should  be  annulled;  and  in 
laying  down  their  lives  in  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  they 
certainly  earned  as  fairly  the  crown  of  martyrdom  as  any  of  the 
multitudes  who,  for  conscience,  for  independence,  for  fame,  or  for  sal- 
vation, hud  trodden  the  same  thorny  path  before  thena. 
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IDBCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. — HARTARD  COLlBttB.  —  RI- 
8T0RATI0N  OP  CHARLES  II. — OPPRESSIYB  BNACTMEKT3  CON- 
CERNING COMMERCE.  —  ATTITUDE    OP    THE  COLONIES. — 
WINTHROP,    THE    YOUNGER. — CONNECTICUT    OBTAINS 
A    CHARTER:     HER    PREEDOM    AND    FROSPERITT. 


With  our  forefathera,  in  nearly  all  the  New  England  states,  edu- 
cation, from  the  first,  was  a  subject  of  solicitous  care.  Provision 
was  made  that  all  children  in  Massachusetts  should  at  least  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  schools  of  a  higher  character  were  not  long  in 
succeeding.  Only  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  in 
Massachusetts,  John  Harvard,  dying  there,  by  the  bequest  of  his 
library  and  of  half  his  estate,  founded  that  admirable  university 
which  still  commemorates  his  name,  and  which  has  exercised  such 
extraordinary  influence,  from  the  first,  in  promoting  the  intelligence 
and  refining  the  manners  of  New  England.  Fostered  by  the  care 
of  the  state,  and  at  times  assisted  by  the  neighbouring  provinces,  it 
enjoyed  a  continually  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  England  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  those  more  obnoxious  claims  of  sovereignty 
over  the  American  colonies,  which  had  either  been  relinquished  or 
suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  by  the  government  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Navigation  Act  (the  child  of  that  government  indeed,  but,  in 
its  original,  not  designed  rigidly  to  fetter  their  commerce)  was  r6en- 
acted,  with  new  and  ■  oppressive  provisions;  a  monopoly  being 
secured  to  English  merchants,  English  ships,  and  English  navigators, 
in  the  entire  foreign  intercourse  of  those  provinces.  The  exporta- 
tion of  a  long  list  of  articles,  including  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
other  produce,  was  prohibited  excepting  to  England;  and  ere  long 
the  importation  of  any  European  goods,  except  those  supplied  by 
English  merchants,  was  in  like  manner  made  illegal.  Commercial 
intercourse  between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  was  bur- 
dened with  oppressive  duties;  and,  by  degrees,  the  very  manufacture 
of  articles  which  might  compete  with  that  of  the  home  country  in 
foreign  trade,  or  even  in  furnwhing  their  own  supplies,  was  also  for 
bidden.     Such  was  the  oppressive  system,  the  commencement  of 
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which  signalized  to  the  colonists  the  ie;'toiatin»i  of  English  men 
archy,  and  which,  finally  pursued  to  an  "xtTomt  ir.corij(iatible  with 
their  growing  strength  and  spirit  t-f  iniK  j  »!ndecce,  rt-'uited  in  the 
loss  to  England  of  tho  most  plendid  provir.cfs  ever  fi^ir,  l^d  by  the 
enterprise  of  her  sons,  or  roared  inLo  greaUiefa  Uj  tfctsr  >  jnius  and 
industry. 

"While  •Nfassachiisot'^j  both  it?  political  and  moral  prepo3session8 
shocked  by  the  prospect  of  the  elevati  jn  of  a  character  like  that  of 
the  new  king  to  the  soverci'  ?ity  o^  England,  w.iite*  ,  wit",  a  species 
of  sullen  expectancy,  the  event  of  the  change,  ai'  1  even  meditated 
opposition,  in  case  a  royal  fovcinor  sh'iuici  I  ent  to  rule  over  it; 
the  other  New  England  colonies,  weaker  in  nuiiibera,  and  less  deter* 
mined  'ii  spirit,  proclaimed  the  new  sovereign  with  alacrity,  and 
hastened  to  conciliate  his  favour.  "Winthrop  the  younger,  a  man 
of  >!igh  character,  and  of  mosf.  engaging  address,  was  dispatched  to 
London  on  the  part  of  Connecticut,  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  patent 
of  that  province  for  the  hardy  fid  venturers  who,  as  yet,  held  it  only 
by  native  conquest  and  purcli.Jse,  and  by  the  assignment  of  tb? 
representatives  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Aided  by  some  court 
influence,  this  emissary  obtained  sn  audience  with  Charles,  who  was 
so  agreeably  impressed  with  his  cimracter  and  demeanour,  that  he 
granted  an  ample  charter  to  the  petitioners.  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  were  connected  in  one  colony,  and  this  vast  patent  extended 
westward  across  the  entire  continent,  including  in  its  limits  the 
already  numerous  and  prosperous  settlements  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  By  the  same  liberal  instrument,  complete 
independence,  excepting  the  reservation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
was  secured  to  the  colonists.  All  power,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
judicial  and  executive,  elective  and  legislative,  was  lodged  in  their 
own  hands — a  constitution  more  completely  independent  in  effect, 
could  hardly  have  been  framed  by  the  most  ardent  lover  of  liberty. 
Winthrop,  after  this  successful  result  of  his  mission,  returned  to  the 
province,  where,  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate,  for  fourteen  years,  by  annual  election,  was  conferred  on 
him.  Under  these  favourable  auspices,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
commenced  a  career  of  continual  increase,  of  rational  prosperity,  and 
of  tranquil  happiness.  The  care  for  popular  education,  which  has 
always  characterized  her  legislation,  was  manifested  at  an  early  day 
Common  schools  always  existed,  and  the  higher  wants  of  the  intel- 
lect, by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  were  provided  for  in  the 
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foundation  of  an  institatiQn,  the  modesty  and  humblencm  of  whon 
origin  contrast  strongly  with  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  its 
subsequent  career — the  college  of  Yale. 

New  England,  said  Mr.  Webster,  contained  in  its  system  three 
institutions  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  it  free — the 
Town  Meeting,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  Common  School 
— institutions  which  still  flourish  in  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection, 
the  independent  form  of  church  government  bemg  confined  to  no 
shade  of  belief,  in  its  privileges  or  its  support.  The  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  Connecticut,  founded  on  domestic  harmony  and  freedom 
from  foreign  interference,  remained  for  a  century,  uninterrupted  by 
any  serious  disturbance. 
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THE  OHARTBR  OF  RHODE  ISLAKD. — CITIL  AKD  RSLIOIOUS  LIB- 

IRTT. — CARELESS  AND  BXTENSITE  ORANTS  OF  CHARLES 

II. — THE  ATTITUDE  OF  XASSACHUSETT8:  DISTRUST 

OF     THE     RESTORATION.  —  REQUISITIONS     OF 

CHARLES  II. — APPOINTMENT   OF    A    COH- 

UI8SI0N. — ALARM   OF   THE  COLONT. 


RoGEU  Williams,  having  visited  England,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  parliament  to  the  existence  of  the  infant  state  he  had 
founded,  in  1652  returned  to  f^ew  England,  leaving,  as  his  agent, 
John  Clarke,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  indefatigable  patience.  This 
efficient  emissary  obtained  from  the  crown,  on  the  Bestoration,  the 
permiision,  earnestly  besought  by  the  colonists  of  Bhode  Island,  "to 
hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state 
may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained  with  a  full  liberty  of  religiou.s 
concernments."  Powers  of  self-government,  as  ample  as  those 
granted  to  Connecticut,  were  secured  to  the  little  province,  and,  to 
gratify  the  benevolent  request  of  the  petitioners,  it  was  expressly 
provided,  that  "no  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  here- 
diler,  shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question,  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  every 
person  may  at  all  times  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  own  judgment  and 
Vol.  rv.— 88 
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conscience  in  matters  of  religious  concernment."  Under  this  ancient 
charter,  which  has  been  in  existence  to  our  own  day,  Rhode  Lsland 
enjoyed  uncommon  political  blessings,  both  civil  and  religious.  Its 
first  benefit  was  the  protection  of  that  feeble  colony  against  the  am- 
bitious encroachments  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  desirous  of 
extending  its  jurisdiction  over  its  weaker  neighbours,  and  which 
was  efl'ectually  checked  by  this  direct  action  of  the  crown.  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  time  of  this  foundation  of  her  political  existence,  num- 
bered only  between  two  and  three  thousand  souls. 

An  extraordinary  mixture  of  liberality  and  carelessness  charac- 
terized the  king's  whole  management  of  his  North  American  prov- 
inces. To  his  brother  James,  and  to  several  favourites  and  courtiers, 
he  gave  immense  grants  of  territory,  comprising  nearly  all  the  best 
part  of  the  North  American  continent — that  to  William  Penn,  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth  of  peace,  being  almost  the  only 
one  whose  ongin  was  of  a  purer  nature  than  mere  personal  rapacity 
or  ambition. 

Until  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  the  commonwealth  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  House  of  Stuart  was  reinstated  on  the  throne, 
Massachusetts  hesitated  to  commit  itself  to  any  decided  recognition 
of  sovereignty.  But  when,  in  the  fall  of  1661,  the  news  of  that 
event  arrived,  the  general  court,  knowing  that  the  province  would 
be  readily  exposed  to  odium  with  the  new  government,  hastened  to 
prepare  addresses  to  the  crown  and  parliament.  They  stated  plainly 
the  religious  scruples  which  had. induced  the  Puritans  to  quit  their 
country,  averring  that  they  were  "  true  men,  fearing  God  and  the 
King,"  and  praying  that  Charles,  himself  so  lately  in  exile,  would 
feel  a  sympathy  for  men  suffering  the  same  misfortune.  The  agent 
of  the  province  was  instructed  to  make  what  interest  he  could  with 
the  court  and  parliament,  and,  especially,  ^o  resist  the  allowance  of 
appeals  from  the  colonial  government  to  that  of  England. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  the  new  government  seemed  resolved 
to  insist;  and  the  general  court,  in  view  of  a  probable  collision,  with 
much  boldness,  published  a  declaration  of  rights,  claiming  for  the 
province  the  entire  power  of  appointing  all  its  officers,  of  exercising 
all  powers  of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  the 
right  of  resisting  any  infringement  of  its  liberties,  as  theretofore 
enjoyed.  Little  more  than  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  crown  waa 
acknowledged;  and  when,  in  1661,  the  Restoration  was  publicly 
pToclaimed,  it  was  done  with  much  coldness  and  apatLy. 
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Mcsscngcra  were  dispatched  to  England  to  sustain  the  intcrcats 
of  the  province,  with  instructions  to  persuade  the  kingof  its  loyalty, 
and  to  parry,  if  possible,  any  attempt  upon  ita  liberties.  They  were 
only  in  a  measure  successful.  The  charter  was  confirmed,  but  the 
king  demanded,  with  some  reason,  that  the  laws  should  be  adminis* 
tercd  irj  his  name,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  taken,  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  tolerated;  and  that  none,  except 
a  jiniperty  restriction,  should  be  continued  on  the  elective  franchise. 
Tiio  latter  of  these  demands,  striking  more  closely  than  any  other 
at  tlie  religious  government  and  the  prejudices  of  the  colonists,  ex- 
cited the  gre.itest  discontent;  and  a  stricter  censorship  was  held  over 
all  I'xcept  tlie  established  religion. 

Stimulated  by  rumours,  partly  true  and  partly  false,  of  the  dis- 
loyal spirit  of  the  province,  (it  was  even  rumoured  that  Gofi'e  and 
Whalley,  who  had  lately  come  over,  and  were  in  hiding,  had  raised 
an  army  against  the  crown,)  the  English  sovereign  proceeded  to 
appoint  a  ei^mmission  of  four  persons  to  investigate  matters  in  New 
England,  and  to  use  a  very  discretionary  authority  in  settling  ita 
aflairs.  On  the  news  of  this  obnoxious  measure  reaching  Boston, 
hasty  measures  were  adopted  for  precaution  and  defence.  The 
Baft;t y  of  the  charter,  and  restraint  upon  the  landing  of  soldiers,  were 
especially  provided  for;  and  in  view  of  the  impending  trials  (i  the 
Commonwealth,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting  was  appointed. 
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REJIONSTRANCK  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  — DOINGS  OP  THB  COMMIS- 
SION ERS;   THEIR   DISPUTES   WITH   THE   AUTHORITIES:   THEIR 
DISCOMFITURE  AND   RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. — SUCCESSFUL 
RESISTANCE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. — INERTNESS  OP  THE 
CROWN. — PROSPERITY  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

The  fleet,  dispatched  from  England  for  the  reduction  of  Man- 
hattan and  other  Dutch  settlements  (see  "New  Netherlands")  in 
July,  1664,  arrived  at  Boston,  bearing  the  commissioners.  The 
general  court,  promptly  assembled,  in  token  of  their  loyalty,  aG;reed 
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to  levy  a  force  in  nissistance  of  the  expedition ;  and,  while  the  fleet 
was  busied  at  Manhattan,  prepared  a  forcible  and  eloquent  roinon- 
Btrance,  addressed  to  the  king.  Reciting  the  privilegf£  of  tlieir 
charter,  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  to  obtain  it,  and  the  libcrtiea 
they  had  enjoyed  under  it;  they  foretold  the  trouble  and  ruin  which 
any  persistance  in  controlling  the  aflfaira  of  the  colony  would  occa- 
sion. "Ciod  knows,"  they  say,  "our  greatest  ambition  is  to  live  a 
quiet  life,  in  a  corner  of  the  world."  Any  thing  but  their  liberties, 
they  declared,  they  were  willing  to  offer  in  testimony  of  their  loyalty. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissioners,  not  caring  to  make  themselves  unne- 
cessarily odious,  had  busied  themselves,  in  harmony  with  the  coloni.sts, 
in  settling  certain  matters  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island — tlie  "du- 
tifulness  and  obedience"  of  which  former,  they  averred,  was  "set  off 
with  the  more  lustre  by  the  contrary  deportment  of  Massachusetts." 
Plymouth,  which  w?s  promised  a  separate  charter,  if  it  would  sub- 
mit the  nomination  of  its  governor  to  the  commissioners,  protested 
much  loyalty,  but  declined  the  intermeddling  proposition. 

These  gentlemen,  returning  to  Boston,  demanded  that  all  the  men 
should  be  assembled  to  hear  the  king's  message;  but  their  requisi- 
tion was  refused,  though  they  denounced  as  traitors  those  who 
opposed  the  proceeding.  The  Massachusetts  authorities  refused  to 
state  directly  whether  they  would  obey  the  commission  or  not;  and 
the  members  of  it,  to  try  their  power,  gave  notice  that  they  would 
hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  to  which  the  colony  was  a  party. 
But  the  general  court,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  proclamation  of  a 
herald,  forbade  all  persons  to  take  part  in  their  proceedings.  Foiled 
in  this  point,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  court,  with  equal  promptitude 
and  fearlessness,  met  them  by  an  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  thu 
latter  to  forbear  obeying  or  abetting  them,  at  their  peril.  In  Maine, 
indeed,  they  set  up  a  royal  government;  but  not  long  after  their 
departure,  Ma.ssachusetta,  by  force  of  arms,  reestablished  its  authority 
there.  They  finally  returned  to  England  in  much  wrath  and  disap- 
pointment, without  having  accomplished  any  permanent  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  provinces. 

Tlio  king,  in  very  natural  displeasure,  now  summoned  (1666)  some 
of  the  chief  persons  of  Massachusetts  to  appear  before  him,  and 
answer  for  the  doings  of  that  refractory  province.  The  general 
court,  which  met  to  consider  this  demand,  after  protracted  prayer, 
refused  compliance,  declaring  that  they  had  already  expressed  their 
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views  in  writing,  "so  that  the  ablest  person  among  us  could  not 
declare  our  case  more  fully." 

In  all  this  peremptory  resistance,  and  olmost  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  there  was  no  lack  of  patriotic  feeling,  or  of 
affection  for  the  mother-country;  for  very  effective  assistance,  in 
proviaions  and  materials,  was  rendered  to  the  English  navy,  in  the 
contest  with  France,  commencing'  at  this  time;  and  whether  from 
fear  or  negligence,  the  king,  immersed  in  sensuality,  took  no  active 
measures  to  vindicate  his  claims.  After  much  discussion  in  the 
council,  it  was  considered  that  the  refractory  colony  was  too  strong 
to  .'Ticddle  with;  that  it  might,  at  a  moment's  warning,  throw  off  its 
allegiance;  and  that  the  safest  policy  was  to  overlook  its  transgres- 
sions, and  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  enforcing  the 
obnoxious  claims. 

ileanwhile,  the  province,  left  to  its  own  management,  by  the 
enterprise  and  industry  for  which  its  people  have  ever  been  distin- 
guiahed,  prospered  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Foreign  commerce 
(for  the  Navigation  Act  was  set  at  naught)  sprung  up  with  surprising 
rapidity;  fish  and 'furs  were  exported  in  quantities;  and  lumber, 
which,  by  the  then  recent  invention  of  saw-mills,  was  prepared  with 
unaccustomed  ease  from  the  almost  exhaustless  forests  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  had  already  assumed  high  importance  as  an  article 
of  traffic. 


CEAPTEH  Yll. 

CONDITION    OF    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    INDIANS:    CONTERSlOd 
OP    SOME    OF    THEM:    THEIR    NUMBERS  AND   STRENGTH. — 
THE     POKANOKETS. — METACOMET.     OR    Kl  SO    PHILIP: 
HIS  GRIEVANCES:    DISSIMULATION:   SC15EUB   FOR  THE 
DESTRUCTION     OF     THE     ENGLISH, — CAPTAIN 
CHURCH:    HIS    CHARACTER.   ETC.:     HE   DIS- 
CONCERTS    AN    INTRIGUE     OF    PHILIP. 


TnouGH  liable  to  the  imputation  of  blame,  for  too  persistent  en- 
croachment, even  under  the  guise  of  purchase,  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  tribes  adjoining  them,  the  English  colonists,  to  their 
credit,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  civilizing  and  converting  their 
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Indian  noighbouru.  Many  of  tho  latter,  by  the  pmifleworthy  pftiuf 
of  their  while  friends,  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  ond  one  of 
them  even  graduated  at  tho  university  of  Cambridgo.  Tho  mission 
ary  labours  of  the  admirable  John  Eliot  and  of  tho  two  Mayhewi, 
had  been  crowned  with  much  success  in  their  conversion.  Tho  fo^ 
mer,  with  wonderful  patience  and  diligence,  had  oven  prepared  and 
published,  for  their  benefit,  a  tranalatioii  of  tho  Bible,  in  tho  Indian 
tongue.  The  rnco  for  whoso  salvation  this  pious  and  laborioui 
monument  of  learning  was  erected,  has  passed  entirely  away.  The 
Bible  may  still  be  found  on  tho  shelf  of  an  ancient  library,  but  no 
man  living  is  able  to  peruse  it.  Around  Boston,  and  on  the  cnp« 
and  its  adjoining  islands,  villages  of  "praying  Indians"  had  been 
establiiihcd,  and  friendship  with  the  settlers  had  been  thus  confirmed 
and  strengthened.  But  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Narragansetta,  and 
that  of  tho  Pokanokets,  at  this  time  (1675)  nearly  as  numerous,  still 
clung,  with  a  jealous  fidelity,  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

In  1675,  the  number  of  Indians  in  New  England  was  roughly 
computed  at  fifty  thousand.  Unprincipled  traders  had  supplied 
them  with  fire-arms,  which  they  had  learned  to  use  with  deadly 
accuracy,  and  the  possession  of  which  gave  them  a  dangerous  con- 
Bciousncss  of  power.  Confined,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  continual 
extension  of  the  English  settlements,  to  peninsulas  and  necks  of  land 
on  tho  coast,  many  of  the  tribes  began  to  suffer  from  insuflicient 
roofh  to  procure  their  customary  subsistence. 

On  the  death  of  Massasoit,  the  earliest  and  firmest  friend  of  the 
English,  his  son,  Wamsutta,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  latter,  Alex- 
ander, succeeded  him  in  the  sway  of  the  Pokanokets.  Only  a  few 
months  after  his  accession,  on  some  vague  suspicion,  ho  was  seized 
by  a  party  of  English,  and  carried  prisoner  into  Plymouth,  where, 
in  a  few  days,  he  died  of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  anger  and  irritation. 
His  brother,  Metacomet,  more  commonly  known  as  the  famous  King 
Philip,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and,  from  profound  policy,  main- 
tained an  appearance  of  great  friendship  for  the  whites.  For  nine 
years,  with  extraordinary  dissimulation,  though  cherishing  feelings 
of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the  encroachments  on 
his  territory,  he  maintained  the  appearance  of  amity.  Some  disputes, 
indeed,  caused  by  the  latter  grievance,  as  early  as  1671,  had  occur- 
red; and  Philip,  strangely  enough,  subscribed  a  set  of  articles, 
yielding  almost  every  point  in  question,  and,  in  a  manner,  "deliver- 
ing himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the  hands  of  the  Plymouth  author- 
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ilieii.  nil)  motive,  dnubtloiw,  was  to  blind  hia  enemies  oi  to  the 
extent  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  conspirnry  ho  was  meditating. 
Ilis  plan  was  nothing  Icxs  titan  the  cornplote  oxtcrmination  of  tlie 
whites,  and  in  its  prosecution  lie  displayed  a  policy,  courage,  ard 
perseverance,  which,  in  a  savnjrc,  have  never  been  surpassed.  To 
knit  the  clans  of  New  England,  inuncmonally  dissevered  by  tra- 
ditional feud  and  enmity,  into  a  confederacy  against  a  fix;  so  terrible 
as  the  English,  might  well  have  seemed  to  the  most  sanguine  a  hope- 
less t)sk ;  yet  such  wns  the  object  to  which  Philip  licnt  all  his  policy 
and  energy,  and  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  he  succeeded."  Argu- 
ment, persuasion,  and  menace,  were  each,  in  turn,  applied  with  the 
utmost  adroitness. 

In  the  spring  of  1675,  ho  sent  six  ambo-ssadors  to  Awashonks, 
queen  of  the  Sogkonates,  demanding,  on  pain  of  his  own  vengeance, 
and  of  exposure  (by  an  artful  device)  to  the  resentment  of  the  Eng- 
lish themselves,  that  the  tribe  should  join  his  league.  A  solemn 
dance  was  appointed,  to  decide  the  question,  and  Awashonks,  that 
the  opposite  party  might  not  be  unrepresented,  sent  for  her  neigh- 
bour. Captain  Benjamin  Church,  the  only  white  man  in  her  domains. 
This  celebrated  man,  one  of  the  most  famous  Indian  fighters  in  New 
England  history,  had  just  settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Sogkonate. 
"Ue  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  of  a  sagacity  fitted  to  copo 
with  the  wiliest  tactics  of  Indian  warfare,  and,  withal,  of  a  kindly 
and  generous  disposition,  which,  except  when  engaged  in  immediate 
hostilities,  seem  to  have  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  the  wild  tribes  which  he  so  often  encountered,  llis  narrative,* 
written  in  his  old  age,  by  his  son,  from  his  own  notes  and  dictation, 
is  one  of  the  choicest  fragments  of  original  history  in  our  possession. 
As  a  literary  performance,  it  is  just  respectable;  but  for  vividness 
of  detail  and  strength  of  expression,  it  is  something  more,  and  may 
well  be  entitled  to  rank  with  such  rude  but  stirring  productions  as 
the  'True  Conquest'  of  Bernal  Diaz,  and  tho  'True  Adventures*  of 
Captain  John  Smith." 

On  his  arrival,  a  grand  council  was  held,  at  which  the  six  Warn- 
panoags  appeared  in  great  state,  making,  says  Church,  "a  formidable 
appearance,  with  their  faces  painted,  and  their  hair  trimmed  back  in 
comb  fashion,  with  their  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their  backs, 
which  among  that  nation  is  the  posture  and  figure  of  preparedness 
for  war."    A  fierce  discussion  ensued,  and  a  privy  counsellor,  named 

•  "Tho  Entertaining  History  of  King  Philip's  War." 
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Little  Eyes,  attempted  to  draw  Church  aside,  to  privately  dispatch 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  others.  The  Englishman,  with  great 
b»>ldnes8,  advised  Awashonks,  "to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes* 
on  the  head,  and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
Upon  which,  the  Mount  Ilopes  were  for  the  present  dumb."  He 
then  sharply  rebuked  them,  as  faithless  wretches,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  their  neighbours,  and  assured  them,  that  if  they  would  have 
war,  he  should  prove  a  sharp  thorn  in  their  sides.  The  queen  and 
her  people,  overmastered  by  his  eloquence  and  energy,  dismissed  the 
jmbassy,  and,  for  a  time,  observed  neutrality,  if  not  fidelity. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF   PHILIP'S  WAR. — EXPLOIT  Of  CHURCH  — 

RETREAT  OP  THE  INDIANS. — PHILIP  ROUSES  THE  TRIBES. 

—  DESTRUCTION    OF    TOWNS,    ETC. — THE    ATTACI    ON 

HADLEY:     REPULSED    BY    GOFFE. — GREAT    LOSSES 

OF    THE     ENGLISH. — SPRINGFIELD    BURNED. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Philip  was  preparing  for  active  war.  He 
sent  all  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe  into  the  Narragansett 
country,  and  held  a  great  dance,  lasting  for  several  weeks,  with  all 
the  warriors  of  his  neighbourhood.  The  first  blow  was  struck  on 
the  24th  of  June,  in  an  attack  on  the  little  town  of  Swansey.  Nino 
of  the  settlers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled,  while  the  Indians  fired 
their  deserted  dwellings.  Soldiers  were  sent  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Church,  with  a  company  from  Plymouth,  hastened  to  the  fron- 
tier. Philip  was  compelled  to  flee,  but  only  to  ravage  the  country 
in  other  remote  spots.  Church,  with  only  nineteen  men,  holding  on 
in  pursuit,  at  last,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Tiverton,  fell 
in  with  three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  "The  hill,"  he  tells  us, 
"seemed  to  move,  being  covered  over  with  Indians,  with  their 
bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  running  in  a  circumference' 
with  a  design  to  surround  them."  From  a  place  of  vantage,  the 
English  defended  themselves  with  much  courage  and  desperation 
till  taken  off  by  a  vessel  which  came  to  their  aid,  covering  theii 

*  So  called,  from  Mount  Hope,  thti  fuvourite  seat  of  Philip. 
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L^h-  F.yt»,  fttt*^.t|<(#«i  i^i  .kaw  Church  luside,  w.:)  prlvafelt  <!fej>irtob 
l^ni,  hnt  \»*,»  j'lC'tMitccl  by  others.  The  En^liehman,  with  i;u.;vj 
bo.dtt«¥Ss  Ravssed  A'«a»hoiiks.  "to- ktKJck  these  six  Mount  Hojx  .* 
on  the  h«&<t,  twxl  »helter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Jifi^Hsh 
I'lHifj  ^Ini*.  tl\e  Mount  Hopes  were  for  the  presfnt  dumb,"  H« 
tK^n  wJiarf.fv  rebuked  th«'m,  as  laitlik*;  wrctchos,  thirsling  for  ih.s 
:.'e:i  jI  ifcar  neighbours,  lUid  assured  them,  that  if  they  wouiii  lii\v« 
waf.  \w  should  provu  a  sharp  thorn  iu  their  sidos.  The  queftu  atid 
h«r  |)eop]e,  ovornmstered  by  his  eloqnoncfj  and  energy,  dismissed  kho 
•.wiibassv,  and.  far  u  time,  observed  licutnility,  if  not  fidehty. 
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COif  MKN<"KM  KN  '     '  ^   ?HILIP*8  W  <  :i        liPLOlT  OP  CHPRCH  — 

U¥TP.  KAT  OP  T(!  S   ■  M.liN'8.  —  ?  »  !  i. !  ]•   i'-USES  THE  IJIIBES. 

•     i        '^P.IiCTc  >     .I.TOWNS.    XTO.  —  TU8    ATTACK    OS 

ht.i(t.       KEi-i.<kt>    UY    GOPyi;.  —OSJBAT    L088M 

vt"     •?!■!»     lOOLlSK.  —  SPRI!«OPiELi>     BOfiNEi). 

It  was  mxm  f^vid^nt  tVu\.  P-Ki'Up  was  preparing  for  activu  war.  ITa 
gent  all  tho  women  a^d  cliildren  oj  his  ti-ibe  into  the  JSarraganSitt 
country,  and  hekl  a  etreai.  dstnc**,  lasting  !ur  several  weeka,  with  -i! 
the  warriors  of  iiin  neighR-arhood.  The  lir»*  blow  waa  struck  oti 
the  24th  of  June,  ia  fin  attack  m)  \hc  litth?  *.own  of  Swansey.  Wine 
of  th«  «culer9  wer.  kil!"d,  an<i  tU«?  r*'*^.  ^Ie4.  whilft  tiie  Indians  fir.^ 
th>;,'  do«(;rtpd  dwcllino.-*.  iSoW.-  ••  i-.'T*  »eut  from  MassacbuiSf-ttji, 
and  Church,  with  a  coni[;;nj  J'rw,  '  .^  x--^  '^muad  to  the  fr'  -> 
Her.  Phihp  was  ..•oinj.^fllt.Hi  to  fi''-  •-■'•  ■■■ir'^  javagft  the  country 
in  otiicr  veuKHo  spots.  ChujFcii,  wj.fi  .f^f  simsteen  men,  holding  on 
in  pursuit,  m  hint,  on  (.lie  ,-iiU  ••  ;'  -  ,-  -  .■■at  town  of  Tiverton,  'h: 
in  with  three  hundred  of  the  t.,n5v  "The  iiill,"  he  tells  v.-: 
"seemed  to  inovo.  being  <;i>v«^i*i^'  t.»^  with  Indians,  witli  their 
hrijjfKt  gnr?  glittenn.?  in  th«  -nin  ^-ttX  mniiing  in  a  circumfererce 
with  t  design  to  .surround  tii.>'n','  *'mtv-.  a  piaco  of  vantage,  \h: 
f!.]r^]w\\  d!f(-!.i.^i  thein.'ielvffH  y-ih  '-^i^eh  courago  aiid  de^peratio!} 
till  Uikeri  olT  i.     :♦  VBSseJ  %i^i  J    '.ai*'*  to  thei?  aid,  covering  luh;^it 
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embarkation  with  her  fire.  "When  all  were  on  board  but  Church, 
that  daring  man,  who  had  lefl  his  hat  and  cutlass  by  a  spring,  de- 
clared he  would  never  leave  them  as  trophies  for  the  enemy.  Load- 
ing his  gun  with  his  last  charge  of  powder,  he  went  back,  and  brought 
them  off,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  some  of  which  grazed  his  person. 

The  English  forces,  at  last  uniting,  aflor  som«  indecisive  engage- 
ments, compelled  Philip  and  his  warriors  to  take  refuge  in  a  great 
swamp  at  Pocasset;  their  camp,  consisting  of  a  hundred  new  wig- 
wams, being  deserted.  A  great  number  of  Indians,  who  had  sur- 
rendered under  fair  promises,  were  treacherously  transported  as 
slaves — a  piece  of  perfidious  cruelty  against  which  Church  vainly 
remonstrated.  That  active  officer,  if  permitted,  could  at  this  time, 
probably,  by  a  close  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  have  ended  the  war,  but 
he  was  continually  thwarted  and  embarrassed  by  the  inactivity  and 
obstinacy  of  his  superiors.  , 

Defeated,  with  a  loss  of  thirty  warriors,  in  another  engagement, 
Philip  fled  westward,  and  excited  the  remoter  tribes  to  warfare. 
Numbers  of  the  English  were  killed,  and  several  flourishing  villages 
on  the  frontier  were  burned.  In  Brookfield,  however,  a  small  force, 
under  Captain  Wheeler,  besieged  in  a  building,  held  out  for  two 
days  against  several  hundred  savages,  who,  after  losing,  it  is  said, 
eighty  of  their  number,  were  compelled  by  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments to  raise  the  siege.  -^  "From  this  time,  an  almost  continual  sud- 
cession  of  Indian  attacks  and  massacres  occurred,  and  town  after 
town  was  laid  in  ashes.  Aided  by  the  continually  exciting  causes 
of  enmity,  developed  by  war  with  a  foe  so  indefinite  as  'the  Indians,' 
Philip  had  succeeded  in  awaking  a  general  hostility  among  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  frontier.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  present 
at  many  of  the  scenes  of  midnight  assault  and  massacre  which,  at 
that  time,  filled  New  England  with  alarm;  bui  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  seldom  recognised.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  was  seen  at  a  successful 
attack,  riding  on  a  black  horse,  leaping  fences,  and  exulting  in  the 
scene  of  destruction ;  and  again,  that  he  once  ordered  an  arm-cLair 
to  be  brought  forth,  that  he  might  enjoy  at  his  ease  the  conflagra- 
tion of  a  village." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  a  simultaneous  attack  was  made  on 
Hadley  and  Deerfield,  the  latter  of  which  was  mostly  destroyed. 
The  people  of  Hadley  assembled  at  their  meeting-house,  armed  as 
usual;  but,  taken  by  surprise  at  the  unexpected  assault  of  the  savages, 
would  probably  have  been  overwhelmed,  but  for  an  unexpected 
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assistance.  An  old  man,  with  long  white  hair,  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  former  day,  suddenly  appeared,  and  assumed  the  command. 
By  his  courage  and  skillful  strategy,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
then  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  he  came.  Many 
of  the  people  supposed  him  to  be  an  angel,  providentially  sent  to 
their  aid;  but  he  was,  in  reality,  Major-General  Goffe,  one  of  tho 
regicide  judges,  who,  with  his  companion,  Whalley,  had  been  con- 
cealed for  ten  years  in  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Russell,  minister  of  the  town. 
"  There  are  few  incidents  in  history  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
old  soldier,  so  long  immured  in  this  dismal  habitation,  roused  once 
more  by  the  clash  of  arms  ar.d  the  discharge  of  musketry,  to  mingle, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  halt-forgotten  scenes  of  combat,  and  then 
shrinking  back  for  ever  into  the  gloom  and  twilight  of  his  subter- 
ranean abode." 

Thirty-six  men,  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Northfield,  (where  a 
number  of  the  people  had  been  slain,)  were  mostly  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade, and  a  hundred  more,  consisting  of  the  finest  young  men 
in  the  country,  marching  to  Deerfield,  under  Captain  Lathrop,  sur- 
rounded by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  were  all  killed,  except  seven  or  eight.  Thirty  houses  were 
burned  at  Springfield,  together  with  "the  brave  library"  of  Rev. 
Pelatiah  Glover,  which  had  once  been  carried  to  a  place  of  safety — 
"but  the  said  minister,  a  great  student,  and  an  helluo  libroriim,  being 
impatient  for  want  of  his  books,  brought  them  back,  to  his  great 
sorrow,  for  a  bonfire  for  the  proud  insulting  enemy.  Of  all  the  mis- 
chiefs," continues  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  ("Indian  Wars,")  "done  by 
the  said  enemy  before  that  day,  the  burning  of  this  said  town  of 
Sj)ringfield  did  more  than  any  other  discover  the  said  actors  to  be 
the  children  of  the  devil,  full  of  all  subtlety  and  malice,"  &c.,  &c.  The 
sympathy  of  the  learned  and  studious  may  well  travel  back  a  couple 
of  centuries,  to  condole  with  the  unfortunate  scholar,  widowed  of  hit 
library — his  loss  '-reparable — bookless — in  the  American  wilderneaai 
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pniLIP'S    WAR,    CONTINDBD. — DESTRUCTION    OP    THl    NAB* 
RAOANSETT     PORT:     TERRIBLE     MASSACRE.  —  MALIGNANT 
EXULTATION   OP  THE  EARLY   HISTORIANS. — INDIAN  SUC- 
CESSES.— CAPTURE  AND   DEATH    OP    CANONCUST:    HIS 
HEROISM  AND  MAONANIMITT. — DIPLOMACY  OP  CHURCH. 

At  Hatfield,  in  October,  tho  garrison  and  town's  people  beat  off 
a  body  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  savages  who  attacked  the  place; 
and  during  tho  beginning  of  the  ensuing  winter,  little  was  done  by 
eitlier  party,  the  Indians  suffering  greatly  from  want  and  exposure. 
Philip  and  his  warriors,  it  was  supposed,  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
Narragansetts.  The  English  now  resolved  to  crush  this  latter  tribe, 
JUS  the  most  easily  accessible,  on  account  of  the  shelter  they  had 
alforded  to  the  enemy.  Five  hundred  soldiers,  under  command  of 
Josiiis  Wiiislow,  governor  of  Plymouth,  were  dispatched  against  the 
devoted  tribe,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  D(?cember  19th,  a  bitter  win- 
ter's day,  after  a  forced  march,  arrived  at  their  jirincipal  fort.  It 
was  built  on  a  plateau  of  elevated  ground  in  a  great  swamp,  and 
the  only  access  to  it  was  by  the  trunk  of  a  largo  tree,  lying  in  the 
water.  Across  this  bridge  of  peril,  the  assailants,  with  much  loss, 
made  their  way,  and  after  a  desperate  battle  within,  lasting  for  some 
hours,  firing  the  fort,  renewed  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Groton.  Seven 
hundred  of  the  Narragansett  warriors  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
figlit,  and  nearly  half  that  number  afterwards  perished  of  their 
wounds.  "The  number  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,"  says 
Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  "that  perished  either  by  fire,  or  that  were 
starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  none  could  tell."  "They  were  ready," 
he  narrates,  in  a  strain  of  disgusting  levity,  "to  dress  their  dinner, 
but  our  sudden  and  unexpected  assault  put  them  beside  that  work, 
making  their  cook-rooms  too  hot  for  them  at  that  time  when  they 
and  their  mitchen  fried  together:  And  probably  some  of  them  eat 
their  suppers  in  a  colder  place  that  night,  most  of  their  provisions 
as  well  as  huts  being  consumed  by  fire,  and  those  that  wore  lefk 
alive  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp,  not  far  off,  where 
tlioy  had  nothing  to  defend  them  from  tho  cold  but  boughs  of  spruoo 
and  {lino  trees  1" 
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The  defeated  nation  did  not  fall  unavenf^cd,  eighty  of  the  Enghuh 
being  slain  outright,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  many  , ) 
whom  perished  on  the  return  march,  rendered  terrible  by  tlie  sewr 
ity  of  tlie  season,  and  the  want  of  proper  supplies.  Canonchet,  (uie 
son  of  M''.iitonuno,)  the  brave  young  sachem  of  the  Narragansctfa 
with  t'.e  .elies  of  hia  force,  took  refuge  in  the  west,  where,  in  con- 
cert with  Philip,  he  planned  schemes  of  vengeful  reprisal.  Lavi- 
caster  and  Medlield  (the  latter  only  twenty  miles  from  Boston)  were 
burned,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  settlers  were  killed  or  carried 
off.  Portions  of  Providence  and  Weymouth  were  also  destrcjyod, 
and  two  companie.i,  each  of  fifty  men,  were  successively  "swallowed 
up"  by  the  victorious  enemy. 

The  first  check  to  this  spirited  renewal  of  the  war,  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  brave  Ccnonchet,  who,  having  raised  a  force  of  many 
hundred  men,  to  f"^.:,aie  provision  for  their  support,  had  ventured 
eastward  with  a  few  warriors,  to  procure  seed  for  plantation.  lie 
was  shot  at  Stonington,  having  "refused  to  purchase  his  life  by  pro- 
curing the  submission  of  his  injured  tribe;  and  met  his  death  with 
the  highest  courage  and  fortitude — a  true  patriot,  and  a  hero,  whose 
soul,  to  judge  from  his  brief  sayings,  was  cast  in  an  almost  class- 
ical mould." 

"This,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "was  the  confusion"  (confounding) 
"of  a  damned  wretch,  that  had  often  opened  his  mouth  to  blas- 
pheme the  name  of  the  living  God,  ar.d  thoso  that  make  profession 
thereof.  He  was  told  at  large  of  his  breach  of  faith,  and  how  he 
had  boasted  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag  nor  .'he  paring 
of  a  Wampanoag's  nail,  that  he  would  burn  the  English  alive  in 
their  houses;  to  which  he  replied,  others  were  as  forward  for  the  rear 
as  himself,  and  he'desired  to  hear  no  more  iJiereof.  And  when  he  was 
told  his  sentence  was  to  die,  he  said,  he  liked  it  well,  that  he  should 
die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  anything  unworthy  of  him- 
self. He  told  the  English  before  they  put  him  to  death,  that  iht 
ailing  him  would  not  end  the  war;  but  it  was  a  considerable  step 
thereunto." 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  the  war  continued  to  rage,  several  desperate 
actions  being  fought,  with  alternate  success — part  of  Plymouth  and 
other  towns  being  burned,  and  great  loss  resulting  to  both  parties. 
The  Indians,  indeed,  suffered  grievously  from  cold  and  hunger;  and 
a  force  of  cavalry,  from  Connecticut,  aided  by  a  body  of  Mohegars, 
was  very  effectually  employed  against  them.    Two  hundred  wert 
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matift  prisoners  on  one  occasion;  five  or  six  hundred  surrendered  on 
d  (loubtful  jjr^mise  of  Tiercy;  and  many  migrated  to  ine  west. 
Philip  and  his  i^eoplo  still  held  out,  and  kept  the  settlements  in 
continual  dread  of  attack.  His  final  defeat  and  destruction  was  due 
to  tlic  energy  of  Captain  (afterwards  colonel)  Church,  who  had  per- 
formed active  service  during  the  war,  and  who,  immediately  on 
recovering  from  his  wounds,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing 
it  to  an  end. 

The  Sogkonates,  at  thi :  *ime,  were  in  alliance  wit'n  Philip,  and 
to  detach  them  from  the  hostile  league,  with  only  a  single  companion 
the  captain  boldly  ventured  into  their  country.  He  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  some  of  them,  but,  by 
his  persuasions  and  arguments,  at  la.st  so  completely  won  the  confi- 
denee  of  the  tribe,  that  the  chief  warrior  rose,  and  placed  himself 
and  all  the  rest  at  his  disposal,  saying,  "We  will  help  you  to  Philip's 
head,  ere  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe."  With  an  extraordinary  savage 
pantomime,  the  clan  performed  the  ceremony  of  swearing  allegiance 
to  their  new  commander,  and  the  desertion  of  these  allies,  we  are 
told,  "broke  Philip's  heart  as  soon  as  he  understood  it,  so  as  he 
never  rejoiced  after,  or  had  success  in  any  of  his  designs." 
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PHILIP'S    TVAR,     CONTINUED. — STCCESSPUL    CAMPAIGN     OF 

CHURCH. DEFEAT    '.ND    CAPTURE    OP    THE    8AVA0BS. 

PHILIP'S  DESPAIR:    HE   RETREATS  TO   MOUNT    HOPE:   IS 

DEFEATED    AND    SLAIN:     BARBAROUS    EXPOSURE 

OP     HIS     REMAINS:     HIS     CHARACTER. 
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With  an  English  force,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  war- 
riors, Church,  in  June,  1676,  commenced  an  active  campaign  against 
the  enemy,  scouring  the  woods  in  all  directions,  and  ki'.mg  or 
making  prisoners  of  great  numbers  of  the  hostile  savages.  "In  the 
midst  of  this  uncompromising  warfare,  we  find  him  exhibiting  a 
humanity  and  good  faith  uncomnion  it  the  time,  using  every  exer- 
tion to  prevent  torture  and  cruelty,  and  vehemently  protesting 
against  any  ill  usage  of  the  natives  who  surrendered.    Once  he  fell 
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in  with  Little  Kycs,  (who  wouW  -  .,ve  killed  him  at  Awnshonk'^ 
dance,)  and  hia  Indians  wislicd  l.n.i  Ij  b«  revenged.  'IJut  the  Cap. 
tain  told  thcin  it  was  not  Knglishnien'a  fashion  to  seek  revenge,' m  I 
took  especial  care  for  liis  salety  and  protection."  The  finest  of  lug 
captives  he  selected  for  his  own  service,  and,  singular  to  state,  such 
was  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  his  acquaintance  wilh  the 
Indian  character,  that  he  generally  converted  these  recruits  into 
devoted  followers. 

Pursuing  the  enemy  into  the  Narrngansctt'a  couiitry,  "1  o  camo 
to  Taunton  river,  over  which  the  Indians  had  felled  a  large  tree  for 
the  purpoF  of  crossing.  On  the  stump,  at  the  opposite  side,  sat  a 
solitary  warrior.  Church  quietly  raised  his  gun,  but  was  prevented 
from  firing  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  friend.  The  Indian, 
aroused  by  the  noise,  looked  up.  It  was  Philip  himself,  musing 
drearily,  no  doubt,  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Ids  race.  Ere  a  gun 
could  again  be  levelled,  ho  sprang  up,  and  bounded  like  a  deer  into 
the  forest."  Closely  following  his  track,  the  English  at  last  camo 
up  with  the  relics  of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  in  a  swamp.  The 
latter,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  were  defeated,  and  an  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  including  women  and  children,  were  taken  captive. 
Philip  and  most  of  his  warriors  escaped,  but  his  wife  and  child  were 
among  the  prisoners.  The  latter  described  his  condition  as  forlorn 
in  the  extreme,  and  said,  that  after  this  last  misfortune,  he  was 
quite  inconsolable. 

"The  unhappy  sachem,  after  seeing  his  followers,  one  after  an- 
other, fall  before  the  English,  or  desert  his  failing  cause,  had  betaken 
himself,  like  some  wild  animal  hard  driven  by  the  hunters,  to  his 
ancient  haunt,  the  former  residence  of  hia  father,  the  friendly  Mas- 
sasoit.  In  all  the  pleasant  region  washed  by  the  circling  Narragan- 
sett,  there  is  no  spot  more  beautiful  than  that  miniature  mountain, 
the  home  of  the  old  sachems  of  the  Wampanoags.  But  with  what 
feelings  the  last  of  their  number,  a  fugitive  before  inveterate  foea 
and  recreant  followers,  looked  on  the  pleasant  habitation  of  his 
fathers,  may  more  easily  be  imagined  than  described.  Still,  he 
sternly  rejected  all  proposals  for  peace,  and  even  slew  one  of  his 
own  followers,  who  had  ventured  to  speak  of  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish. The  brother  of  this  victim,  naturally  enraged  and  alienatea 
from  his  cause,  at  once  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  the  informa- 
don  which  led  to  his  final  ruin. 

"A  few  brave  warriors  yet  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  with 
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these  arul  their  women  and  children,  he  hod  taken  refuge  in  a  swamp 
hard  hy  the  mountain,  on  a  little  8j)ot  of  rising  ground.  In  that 
troubk'ti  mght,  the  last  of  his  life,  the  sachem,  we  are  told,  had 
dreamed  of  iiis  betrayal,*  and  awaking  early,  was  recounting  tho 
vision  to  hia  companions,  when  tho  foo  camo  suildctily  uf)on  him. 
Ui.s  old  enemy,  Cluireh,  who  was  lamiliar  with  the  ground,  coming 
np  (juietly  in  the  darkness  of  l'I'  had  jiosted  his  followers,  both 
Kiiglish  and  Indian,  t<«)  as,  if  to  prevent  any  from  escaping. 

The  result  was  almost  irnmn  several  volleys  had  been 

rapitlly  fired,  Philip,  attompii  ^  secure  position,  came  in 

range  of  an  ambush,  and  was  shot  through  the  heart  by 

one  Alderman,  an  Indian  under  Church  s  command,  lie  fell  on  liiti 
face  with  his  gun  under  him,  and  died  witliout  :\  struggle.  (August 
12,  lG7r>.)"t  Most  of  tho  warriors,  under  old  Annawon,  Philip's 
chief  captain,  made  their  escape. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  sachem  was  drawn  from  the  swamp, 
u  spectacle  of  exultation  for  "the  army;"  and  Church,  following  the 
barbarous  fashion  of  tlie  time,  declared  "that,  forasmuch  as  he  had 
caused  many  an  Englishman's  body  to  bo  unburied  and  to  rot  above 
ground,  no  one  of  his  bones  should  be  buried."  "This  Ajar/"  says 
Cotton  Mather,  spitefully  enough,  "was  now  cut  into  quarters,  which 
were  then  hanged  up,  while  his  head  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
Plymouth,  where  it  arrived  on  the  very  day  that  the  church  there 
was  keeping  a  solemn  thanlcsgiving  to  God.  God  sent  'em  the  head 
of  a  leviathan  for  a  thanksgiving  feast."  The  festivity  of  the  modern 
observance  of  the  same  name,  it  is  certain,  could  hardly  be  enhanced 
by  the  arrival  of  a  human  head,  even  though  it  were  that  of  a  brave 
and  inveterate  foe. 

"The  ghastly  relic  was  long  exposed  in  that  town,  an  object  of 
mingled  horror  and  satisfaction  to  the  citizens;  and  when  the  flesh 
was  fallen  away,  and  the  dry  jaw  could  be  rattled  with  the  skull,  a 
grave  historian  records  with  satisfaction  his  odious  trilling  with  the 
remains,  which,  in  their  life-tin'ie,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  ap- 
proach 'for  all  below  tho  moon.'  The  only  reward  allotted  to  the 
victors  was  a  bounty  .of  thirty  shillings  on  the  head  of  every  slain 
Indian;  and  Church,  with  some  reason,  complains  that  Philip's  waa 

♦  Mr.  Hubbard,  for  a  wonder,  does  not  fully  adopt  this  account,  hut  dwmiases  it 
parenthetically,  "(whether  tho  devil  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  that  niglit,  as  he  did 
vnto  Saul  (.')  foreboding  his  tragical  end,  it  mutters  not,")  &c.,  &c. 

f  Discoverers,  &.c.,  of  America. 
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rated  no  higher  than  the  rest  The  sinewy  right  hand  of  the  sachea^ 
much  scarred  by  the  bursting  of  a  pistol,  was  given  to  Alderman,  'to 
show  to  such  gentlemen  as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him ;  and 
accordingly  he  got  many  a  penny  by  it'* 

"Thus  died  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  the  last  sachem  of  the  Wamp*' 
noagR,  the  originator  and  the  head  of  that  terrible  confederacy  which 
so  long  kept  New  England  in  dread  and  consternation,  and  which, 
at  one  time,  ^emed  almost  to  threaten  its  entire  destruction.  He 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  race,  in 
boldness,  sagacity,  and  policy;  his  powers  of  persuasion  were  extra* 
ordinary;  and  the  terrifying  results  of  his  enmity  sufficiently  evinced 
the  ambitious  nature  of  his  scheme,  and  the  genius  with  which  it 
was  conducted.  The  division  and  barbarous  exposure  of  his  remains 
entailed  disgrace,  not  on  him,  but  on  the  authors  of  the  profanation; 
his  sufferings  and  the  injuries  of  his  family  have  awakened  in  suc- 
ceeding generations  somewhat  of  that  sympathy  which  is  always  due 
to  misfortune;  and  though  the  defeated  leader  of  a  ruined  confed- 
eration, his  name,  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Indian  race, 
has  always  excited  the  interest,  if  not  the  admiration  of  mankind."! 


• 

PHILIP'S    WAR,    CONCLUDED. — CAPTURE   OP    ANNAWOIT    AHB 

HIS    WARRIORS,    BY    CHURCH. — ROMANTIC    INCIDEJJTS. — 

8UHMART    OP    THE    WAR. — PHILIP'S    SON. — BARBAROUS 

POLICY    OP    THE    VICTORS. — MURDEROUS    ADVICE. — 

THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  PURITANS. — REPLECTI0N8. 


I*; 


Church,  with  a  small  force,  followed  closely  on  the  track  of 
Annawon  and  the  few  warriors  whom  death  and  desertion  had  yet 
left  to  maintain  the  ruined  cause  of  the  Pokanokets;  and,  after  long 
and  wearisome  pursuit,  at  length  learned  from'  a  captive  the  place  of 
his  retreat  In  his  eagerness  to  surprise  the  foe  (who  never  camped 
two  nights  in  the  same  place),  with  only  half  a  dozen  friendly  In 
dians,  he  set  forth,  with  extraordinary  boldness,  on  the  adventure. 

*  **  Church's  "  Entertaining  Hiatory."  \  DiMovereis,  Am  ,  of  Ameriea. 
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The  bivoiiao  of  the  fugitives  was  in  a  place  of  remarkable  seonrity 
and  diflijalty  of  access,  yet  the  captain,  with  his  allies,  lowering 
themselves  by  bushes  over  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock,  took  the 
eaemy,  mostly  sleeping,  by  surprise,  and  secured  their  guns,  which 
were  all  stacked  together  at  the  head  of  Annawon.  That  redoubted 
warrior,  his  weapons  lost,  surrendered,  and  the  rest  followed  his 
example,  Church  promising  to  use  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  their 
lives.  "I  am  come  to  sup  with  you,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  to  Anna* 
won,  and  the  latter  bidding  his  women  prepare  a  meal,  Uie  two  cap- 
tains  feasted  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

Did  these  limits  allow,  it  would  be  pleasing  to  dwell  on  the 
romantic  incidents  of  this  most  wonderful  surprise;  how  the  whole 
company,  wearied  with  pursuit  and  flight,  were  soon  wrapped  in 
slumber,  all  but  the  two  leaders,  who  lay  looking  at  each  other  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  the  embers;  how  Annawon  arose  and  dis-v 
appeared  in  the  darkness,  but  ere  long  returned,  bearing  a  powder* 
horn,  a  scarlet  blanket,  and  two  splendid  belts  of  wampum,  the 
regalia  of  the  unfortunate  Philip;  how  he  solemnly  invested  Church 
with  these  royalties,  aa  the  victor  over  the  last  of  the  hostile  tribe; 
and  how,  in  the  words  of  the  captain,  "they  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  discourse,  and  Annawon  gave  an  account  of  what 
mighty  success  he  had  formerly  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequin,"  (Massasoit,)  "Philip's  father." 

This  exploit  ended  Philip's  war — a  war  which,  though  it  lasted 
only  a  year  and  a  half,  seemed  almost  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
New  England.  Thirteen  towns  had  been  laid  in  ashes,  and  many 
others  partially  destroyed,  six  hundred  dwellings,  in  all,  being 
burned  by  the  enemy.  Six  hundred  Englishmen  had  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  had  been  grievously 
checked  and  retrrded.  But  if  misfortune  was  experienced  by  the 
victors,  utter  ruin  and  almost  annihilation  awaited  the  vanquished. 
In  war,  in  conflagration,  by  starvation  and  cold,  such  vast  numbers 
had  perished,  that  the  effective  force  of  the  hostile  tribes  was  com- 
pletely broken,  and  many  of  them  were  nearly  extinguished.  With 
the  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  almost  equally  numerous 
portion,  who  surrendered  on  the  promise  or  in  the  hope  of  mercy,  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  policy  was  adopted.  The  chief  warriors  were 
put  to  death;  among  them,  Annawon,  whose  life  Church  vainly 
endeavoured  to  save,  as  well  from  good  fuith  and  humanity,  as  for 
the  value  of  his  services  in  future  warfare.  The  rest,  with  the 
Vol.  IV.— 89 
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women  and  cbildren,  were  made  slaves,  most  of  them  being  tru» 
ported  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies. 

"In  regard  to  the  son  of  Philip,  (a  child  only  nine  years  old,)  the 
authorities  seem  to  have  been  greatly  exercised  in  spirit  There 
were  so  many  nice  precedents  for  his  execution  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  and  security,  as  well  as  vengeance,  would  be  satisfied  by 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  house  of  their  dreaded  enemy.  Nothing 
can  better  show  the  venomous  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  depraving 
influence  of  a  barbarous  theology,  than  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter,  written  by  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  the  minister  of  Boston,  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Cotton:  'If  it  had  not  been  out  of  my  mind,  when  I 
was  writing,  I  should  have  said  something  about  Philip's  son.  /( 
18  necessary  Hiat  some  effectual  course  should  be  taken  about  him.  Ee 
makes  me  think  of  Hadad,  who  was  a  little  child  when  his  father  {the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Edomites)  was  killed  by  Joab,  and  had  not  others 
fled  away  with  him,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  David  would  have  taken 
a  course  that  Hadad  should  never  have  proved  a  scourge  to  the  next 
generation.'  More  humane  counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and  the 
poor  child  was  only  shipped  as  a  slave  to  Bermuda! 
'  "  Incidents,  such  as  these,  commonly  suppressed  by  popular  writera, 
are  not  uselessly  rScalled,  in  obtaining  a  just  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  past  With  all  honour  to  the  truly-great  and  respectable  quali* 
ties  of  our  New  England  ancestors — to  their  courage,  their  con- 
stancy, their  morality,  and  their  devotion — it  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact  that,  in  the  grand  essentials  of  charity  and  hw.  f ,  they 
were  no  wise  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  in  the  less  e... ;  jol,  but 
not  less  desirable  articles  of  amenity  and  magnanimity,  most  de- 
cidedly behind  it.  But  a  certain  infusion  of  disagreeable  qualities 
seems  almost  an  inseparable  constituent  of  that  earnestness,  which 
alone  can  successfully  contend  with  great  ob.jtacle3,  either  human  or 
natural — with  civil  tyranny  and  religious  persecution — ^with  the 
privations  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  unsparing  enmity 
of  its  savage  inhabitants.  ;  \ 

"The  communities,  founded  by  men  thus  strongly  but  imperfectly 
moulded,,  have,  with  the  genial  influence  of  time,  and  by  the  admira- 
ble elements  of  freedom  contained  in  their  origin,  gradually  grown 
into  a  commonwealth,  freer  from  the  errors  which  disgraced  their 
founders  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  prejudice 
has  become  principle,  their  superstition  has  refined  into  religion; 
and  their  very  bigotry  has  sofVened  down  to  liberality.    While 
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enjoying  the  results  of  this  ameliorating  process,  their  desoendftnta 
may  well  be  charitable  to  those  whose  footsteps  not  only  broke 
through  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  actual  forest,  but  who,  in  tread> 
ing  pathways  through  the  moral  wilderness,  occasionally  stum- 
bled,  or  left  behind  them  a  track  too  rugged  or  too  tortuouB  to  be 
followed."*  ,  . 


CWAPTITTJVTT 

RENEWED    INTERFE&ENCB    OF    THB    CBOWN    IN    KASSACHU- 
SETTS.  —  SEVERANCE    OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE:    ATTEMPT   TO 
TYRANNIZE  THERE:    ITS  FAILURE. — ACTION  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS.— PROCEE'ilNCS  AGAINST  ITS  CHARTER. 

—  VAIN    OPPOSITIOli    AND    REMONSTRANCE. 

THE    CHARTER    ANNULLED. 


i! 


The  English  government,  gaining  courage  from  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  arbitrary  power  at  home,  and  still  desirous  to  curb 
the  growing  spirit  of  independence  in  Massachusetts,  in  1676,  dis* 
patched  thither  Edward  Bundolph  as  its  special  agent.  This  func- 
tionary was  coldly  received  by  the  provincial  authorities,  who  again 
explicitly  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  or  the  parliament  to  inter- 
meddle with  its  government.  Returning,  after  a  sojourn  of  only 
six  weeks,  to  England,  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  inflamed  the 
cupidity  of  the  court  by  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  its  wealth  and 
population.  By  a  decision  of  the  privy  council,  the  claim  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, certainly  rather  untenable,  to  jurisdiction  over  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  was  set  aside.  Nevertheless,  by  purchase  from  the 
heirs  of  the  patentee  (Gorges)  she  speedily  again  got  possession  of 
great  part  of  the  former  province;  and,  whereas  it  had  formerly 
been  considered  an  integral  part  of  her  dominion,  it  was  now  gov- 
erned as  a  mere  colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  officers  being  appt»inted 
by  those  of  that  state.  This  change  naturally  led  to  much  discon- 
tent, the  manifestation  of  which,  however,  was  forcibly  suppressed 
by  the  new  claimant  of  sovereignty. 

In  New  Hampshire,  severed  from  Massachusetts,  a  direct  royal 

*  Discoverers,  Sic.,  of  America. 
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government  was  set  up,  the  offices  of  president,  &c.,  being  filled  b/ 
the  act  of  the  crown.  A  popular  assembly  was  allowed,  which,  at 
its  first  meeting  (1680),  took  occasion  to  assert  the  independence  of 
the  province,  declaring  that  no  law  or  ordinance  should  be  valid 
unless  "made  by  the  assembly  and  approved  by  the  people."  The 
patentee,  at  issue  with  the  colonists  on  matters  of  title,  procured  for 
himself  the  authority  of  appointing  a  governor.  Cranfield,  the  per* 
son  selected,  a  man  of  rapacious  and  arbitrary  disposition,  hastened 
to  the  infant  colony,  in  strong  hopes  of  making  a  fortune  at  the 
expense  of  its  inhabitants.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he 
committed  a  thousand  rash  and  tyrannical  acts,  continually  inte^ 
fering  in  matters  beyond  his  authority,  both  civil  and  religious,  and 
striving,  on  false  and  impudent  pretexts,  to  wring  money  from  the 
slenderly-filled  purses  of  the  settlers.  To  these  exactions  the  assem* 
bly  and  people  opposed  as  determined  a  resistance — a  resistance 
which  the  latter  finally  carried  to  the  extreme  of  openly  maltreating 
his  officers;  and,  with  his  hopes  of  plunder  and  profit  almost  quite 
ungratified,  he  returned  to  England,  bearing  a  malicious  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  province. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts, 
a  general  synod  of  all  the  churches  was  convoked,  while  the  general 
court,  by  some  formal  enactments,  in  testimony  of  its  loyalty,  sought 
to  avert  the  royal  displeasure.  The  king's  arms  were  put  up  on  the 
court-house,  and  two  or  three  acts  in  support  of  the  royal  dignity 
were  passed;  and,  though  the  Navigation  Act  was  expressly  de- 
clared illegal  and  not  binding,  the  general  court,  by  an  act  of  its 
own,  rendered  its  provisions  valid  and  effective.  The  king,  who 
certainly  exhibited  considerable  moderation,  twice  again  dispatched 
a  message  of  remonstrance  to  Massachusetts  on  its  opposition  to  the 
home-government,  and  it  was  evident  that  extreme  measures  would 
finally  be  resorted  to.  The  province,  in  1682,  dispatched  agents  to 
England  to  defend  its  interests ;  and,  if  possible,  to  bribe  the  king 
into  protecting  them.  Their  mission  was  in  vain;  and  that  the 
charter  was  in  danger,  was  evident  from  the  systematic  warfare 
against  civic  corporations  then  being  waged  by  the  court  in  England. 
Great  agitation  pervaded  the  province.  Maine  was  surrendered,  but 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  charter  as  long  as  possible. 

Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  its  holders  in  the 
English  courts;  and  the  judges,  in  those  times,  being  generally  mere 
creatures  of  the  crown,  only  one  issue  could  be  looked  for.    The 
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king,  at  this  juncture,  once  more  suggested  the  wisjom  of  •  direct 
•ubmissioD,  promising,  on  that  condition.  Lis  favoij,  and  as  little 
infringement  on  their  charter  as  might  consist  with  the  right  of  his 
government.  Judging  from  the  fate  of  the  civic  corporations  in 
England,  (for  even  London  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  before 
tho  royal  power,)  the  prospect  of  successful  resistance  in  the  courts 
of  law  appeared  entirely  hopeless.  The  governor  and  magistrates 
accordingly  resolved  at  last  to  try  the  effect  of  an  unqualified  sub- 
mission, and  throw  themselves  on  the  king's  forbearance.  A 
proposal  that  agents,  to  receive  the  royal  commands,  should  be  dis- 
patched to  England,  was  sent  in  to  the  house  of  deputies;  but  that 
more  popular  body,  after  an  animated  debate  of  a  fortnight,  refused, 
by  their  own  act,  to  sanction  the  surrender  of  their  liberties.  The 
successful  opposition  of  former  times  was  recalled,  and  it  was  even 
urged  as  a  matter  of  religion  not  voluntarily  to  put  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  a  power  inimical  to  its  professed  faith.  With  extraor- 
dinary firmness  and  spirit,  they  resolved  to  make  no  voluntary 
sacrifice,  and  only  to  fall,  as  a  body  politic,  before  the  pressure  of 
superior  power.  The  latter  result  must  have  been  foreseen.  Be- 
monstrance  to  the  king  proved  fruitless;  and  in  June,  1684,  the 
English  judges,  then,  as  from  the  earliest  times,  mere  agents  to  effect 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  declared  the  charter  forfeited.  Thus,  for 
a  time,  fell  the  independence  of  Massachusetts — an  independence,  it 
must  be  owned,  at  times,  ungraciously  asserted  and  arbitrarily  exer- 
cised; but  of  which  the  main  defects  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
independence  rather  in  name  than  in  fact;  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  church,  consti- 
tuting a  species  of  mingled  aristocracy  and  theocracy  sufficiently 
repugnant  to  more  enlightened  ideas  of  freedom.  Yet,  doubtless, 
even  this  imperfect  form  of  liberty  and  self-governmeat  was  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  in  training  the  minds  of  the  colonists  to  a 
jealousy  of  foreign  power,  and  fostering  the  germ  of  a  firmer  and 
more  liberal  national  spirit  . 


SETTLEMEIT  0¥  THE  CAROLINAS. 


rAIlITRB  TO  PLANT  COLONIES  IN  THE  SOUTH. — EKIOBATIOI 
PROM  TIROINIA  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA:  PROX  BARBAD0E8  TO 
SOUTH   CAROLINA. — THE  PATENT    OF    CHARLES   II. — 
LEGISLATION  OP  LOCKE  AND  SHAPTE8BURT. — CUM- 
BROUS SYSTEM  OP  OOTERNMENT. — DISCONTENT  OP 
THE  SETTLERS. — INSURRECTION  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. — SOTHEL  DEPOSED  BT  THE  PEO< 
PLE. — CHARLESTON  FOUNDED. — CON- 
STITUTION OF  LOCKE  RELINQUISHBD. 


1^1 


The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  found  a  settlement  in  America 
had  been  made  in  the  mild  regions  lying  south  of  Virginia.  The 
disastrous  failure  of  that  attempt  (Raleigh's),  combined  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  and  a  dread  of  Spanish  cruelty,  had  retarded  any 
further  effort  in  the  same  direction;  and  while  the  bleaker  and  less 
fertile  provinces  of  the  north  were  rapidly  filling  up  with  continued 
emigration,  no  enterprise  was  directed  to  the  rich  soil  and  genial 
climate  of  the  south.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  1680,  indeed,  obtained 
of  Charles  I.  a  patent  for  the  foundation  of  a  colony  there;  but  this 
instrument,  from  his  failure  to  effect  a  settlement,  became  forfeited. 

Colonists  from  Virginia,  between  the  years  1640  and  1650,  suffer- 
ing from  religious  intolerance,  took  refuge  beyond  the  borders  of 
that  province,  and  formed  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Albemarle  Sound — since  known  as  North  Carolina.  By  the  fertilitj 
of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  they  soon  lived  in  ease, 
their  cattle  and  swine  finding  subsistence  in  the  natural  products  of 
the  country;  and  their  numbers  were  yearly  increased  by  fresh 
emigration.  Some  adventurers  from  Massachusetts,  in  1661,  made 
an  attempt  to  found  a  settlement  near  Cape  Fear;  but  the  experi- 
ment proved  unsuccessfuL  Their  places  were,  however,  supplied 
by  a  party  of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes,  who  proceeded  to  the  same 
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region,  and  planted  a  colony  there,  selecting  as  their  governor  Sir 
John  Yeomana,  one  of  their  number. 

Among  the  lavish  grants  which  distinguished  the  administration 
of  Charles  II.,  was  one,  in  1668,  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Oen 
Monk),  Lord  Ashley  Cooper  (afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of  Shafte» 
bury),  to  Berkely,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  others,  conveying 
to  them  all  Carolina,  from  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
river  San  Matheo.  The  patentees,  desirous  to  people  their  vast  ter- 
ritory,  gave  much  encouragement  to  those  who  had  already  settled 
there,  assuring  them  of  considerable  political  privileges;  and  Berkely, 
bringing  additional  emigrants  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina, 
aettled  them  under  the  popular  rule  of  Drummond. 

By  a  fresh  patent,  issued  in  1665,  the  proprietors,  their  claims 
extended  westward  across  the  entire  continent,  were  empowered  to 
create  titles  and  to  institute  orders  of  nobility.  This  singular  priv- 
ilege was  granted,  in  order  that  an  elaborate  constitution,  devised 
by  Shaftesbury  and  the  celebrated  Locke,  might  be  carried  into 
effect  By  this  extraordinary  instrument,  the  fruit,  doubtless,  of 
painful  ingenuity  and  labour,  a  system  of  government  was  set  up, 
entirely  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  legislation.  Its  main 
feature  was  a  hereditary  landed  aristocracy,  dependent  on  property 
alone  for  its  right  to  rule.  The  territory  was  divided  into  counties, 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  each,  in  each  of  which 
were  to  be  appointed  one  landgrave,  or  earl,  and  two  caciques,  or 
barons.  All  power  was  lodged  in  the  holders  of  real  estate,  and  the 
proprietors  were  always  to  continue  exactly  eight  in  number,  neither 
more  nor  less.  With  a  childish  minuteness,  the  details  of  pedigree, 
of  fashion,  and  ceremony,  were  made  the  especial  province  of  one 
of  these  dignitaries.  SUch  was  the  constitution,  carefully  elaborated 
by  the  most  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  which  yet,  from  the 
unfarailiarity  of  its  author  with  the  practical  workings  of  political 
machinery,  and  the  needs  of  a  new  country,  never  took  practical 
e&ect,  and  soon  lapsed  into  neglect  and  abrogation. 

The  colonists  at  Albemarle,  who  had  already  adopted  a  simple 
code  of  laws  for  their  own  government,  received  with  much  disgust 
the  aristocratic  and  complicated  system  which  the  proprietors  had 
devised;  and  the  latter,  not  to  increase  the  popular  discontent,  did 
not  press  the  immediate  adoption  of  all  its  particulars.  They  in- 
sistcd,  however,  on  establishing  a  provisional  government,  but  with- 
out success;  for  the  people,  dissatisfied,  imprisoned  their  collector 
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and  other  ofBoors,  seized  the  public  funds,  and  took  all  the  funotioM 
of  government  into  their  own  hands.  Their  chief  leader,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  England  to  defend  their  cause,  was  there  tried  for  treason, 
and  was  acquitted  only  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  considered  the  insurrection  as  rather  a  dispute  among 
the  colonists  themselves  than  a  revolution  against  the  home  gov- 
ernment 

The  better  to  carry  out  their  obnoxious  constitution,  the  propiie- 
tors  next  sent  out  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  their  own  number,  as  gov- 
ernor. This  roan,  corrupt  and  greedy,  for  six  years  mismanaged 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  enriching  himself  by  bribes  and  extortion. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  people  put  him  under  arrest,  and  the 
assembly  tried  him  and  banbhed  him  from  the  province.  The  pro- 
prietors, however  ill  pleased  at  the  independence  of  that  body, 
could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  They  approved  the 
measure,  and  appointed  Philip  Ludwell  as  his  successor. 

In  1670,  they  dispatched  a  body  of  emigrants,  under  William 
Sayle,  to  Port  Royal,  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  following  year, 
dissatisfied  with  the  situation,  he  removed  the  settlement  to  the 
neck  of  land  lying  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  where  he 
founded  a  settlement  named  Charleston,  in  honour  of  the  king,  and 
since  known  as  one  of  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  of  southern  cities. 
At  his  death,  which  occurred  not  long  after,  Sir  John  Yeomana, 
already,  for  some  years,  governor  at  Cape  Fear,  was  appointed  in 
his  place;  and  the  new  settlement  gradually  absorbed  into  itself  the 
colonists  from  that  region.  A  separate  government  thus  established 
over  the  two  colonies,  the  names  of  North  and  South  Carolina  came 
into  common  usage. 

Yeomans,  accused  of  converting  his  office  into  an  instrument  for 
his  own  profit,  was  rSplaced  by  West,  under  whose  popular  rule  the 
solony  continued  to  increase  and  prosper.  The  proprietors,  indeed, 
reaped  no  fruits  from  their  enterpri  e,  having  expended  large  sums 
without  getting  any  return.  Dutch  emigrants,  both  from  New  York 
and  the  mother-country,  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  the  political  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  settlers,  resorted  to  South 
Carolina;  and  the  oppression  of  the  French  Protestants,  under 
Louis  XrV.,  alno  induced  numbers  of  the  persecuted  sect  to  take 
refuge  there. 

In  1686,  James  Colleton,  a  brother  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  was 
appointed  governor,  with  the  title  of  landgrave.    Popular  discon- 
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lent^  especially  at  the  elaborate  and  arUtooratio  nystom  devised  bj 
Locke,  waa  not  long  in  making  ita  demonstration;  and  the  noir 
governor  waa  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  colonists.  An 
sssembly,  elected  expressly  to  resist  him,  met  in  1687:  and  three 
years  aJlerwards,  an  act  was  passed  for  his  banishment  from  the 
province.  The  English  revolution  of  1688  had  saved  the  proprie- 
tors from  a  seizure  of  their  charter  by  the  crown.  On  learning 
these  news,  they  sent  out  Ludwell  to  examine  the  affairs  of  Caro- 
Una,  and  to  report  grievances.  Such  was  the  discontent  manifested 
toward  the  constitution,  that  it  was  thought  wisest  to  relinquish  it; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1693,  the  whole  cumbrous  system,  with  its 
child's-play  at  nobility,  and  its  attempt  to  create  institutions  which 
can  be  made  respectable  only  by  long  usage  and  national  association, 
was  entirely  abrogated  and  done  away. 
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CTT  A  D  T  P  D     T 
XI  il  r  X  L  £i     X. 

IITSOORADB  K0TIKE5TS  IM  TIROIKIi. — RITITAL  OF  IlfTOL> 
■  RANOB  AND  OPPRESSION. — ORANI  OF  TIROINIA  TO  COL- 
PBPPBR     AND     ARLINGTON. — POPKLAR     DISCONTENT.— 
INDIAN   WAR. — KURDBR  OF  THE  CHIEFS. — INSURREC- 
TION   UNDER    BACON. — TRIUMPH    OF    THB    PEOPLE. 

The  unfavourable  effect  of  the  Restoration  on  Virginia  has  been 
mentioned.  The  renewal  and  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act 
fettered  her  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  the  triumph  of  roj< 
alty  at  home  was  followed  by  that  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  in 
the  provincial  government.  The  great  number  of  servants,  or 
slaves,  in  effect,  for  a  term  of  years,  who  had  been  brought  from 
England,  even  alter  their  emancipation,  constituted  an  inferior  and 
uneducated  class,  easily  kept  down  by  an  aristocracy  of  masters  and 
slaveholders,  whose  power  in  the  state  was  continually  on  the 
increase.  There  seems  to  have  been  even  a  systematic  desire  among 
the  government  party  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  colonists  in  depend- 
ent ignorance.  Berkeley  thanks  God  that  free-schools  or  printing 
presses  were  unknown  in  Virginia,  and  says  he  hopes  there  will  be 
none  this  hundred  years;  "for  learning,"  he  sagely  remarks,  "bos 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  hath  divulged  them,"  &c.  Negro  slavery,  by  this  time 
considerably  on  the  increase,  was  absolute,  the  control  of  the  master 
being  almost  unfettered  by  any  law  of  restraint. 

The  Episcopal  church  was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state; 
and  persecution  of  dissenters,  especially  of  Baptists  and  Quakers, 
was  revived.  The  assembly  of  burgesses  appropriated  extortionate 
sums  for  their  own  pay,  as  legislators,  and,  by  refusing,  for  many 
yean,  to  dissolve,  set  up  t  species  of  prescriptive  government,  little 
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abort  of  actual  uiurpntion.  The  fruit  of  the  royal  triumph,  in  th« 
domestic  economy  of  Virginia,  was,  in  short,  ai  accurately  summed 
up  by  nn  elegant  historian — "a  political  revolution,  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  popular  liberty  and  the  progress  of  humanity.  An 
aiiscmi>iy  continuing  for  an  indefinite  period  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
goviriior,  and  decreeing  to  its  members  extravagant  and  burden* 
loino  emoluments;  a  royal  governor,  whoso  salary  was  eatabliHhed 
bv  A  |)crmancnt  system  of  taxation;  a  constituency  restricted  and 
diminished;  religious  liberty  taken  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  bad 
been  won;  arbitrary  taxation  in  the  counties  by  irresponsible 
magistrates;  a  hostility  to  popular  education  and  to  the  press; — 
tliette  were  the  changes  which,  in  about  ten  years,  were  effected  in  a 
province  that  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  virtual  independ- 
eiice  and  a  gradually  ameliorating  legislation." 

Frcdh  misfortune  awaited  the  colony  in  the  rash  liberality  of 
Charles,  who,  in  1673,  bestowed  on  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Eorl 
of  Arlington,  (the  latter  connected  with  him  by  a  discreditable 
tie,)  the  entire  control  of  Virginia  for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years. 
The  assembly,  on  leafning  the  news,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  their 
estates,  dispatched  agents  to  remonstrate  with  the  crown,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  colonial  government;  but  their 
efforts,  aflter  a  year's  trial;  proved  ineffectual. 

The  oppression  to  which  the  people  of  Virginia,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  loyal  and  aristocratic  power,  were  subjected,  at  last  drove 
them  into  open  resistance.  Discontented  gatherings  and  a  tendency 
to  revolt  had  prevailed  for  some  time;  and,  considering  that  the 
outrageous  taxes  levied  by  their  rulers  swallowed  up  nearly  all  their 
earnings  and  profits,  it  is  remarkable  how  long  they  endured  the 
usurpation  of  the  authorities.  An  Indian  war  was  the  first  cause  of 
insurrection.  Uostilities  were  carried  on  with  the  Susquehannahs 
and  other  tribes,  both  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion,  six  chiefs,  presenting  themselves  to  treat  of  peace,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  enraged  settlers.  Berkeley,  irascible,  cruel,  and  tyran- 
nical, was  not  without  feelings  of  honor.  On  hearing  of  the  crime, 
he  exclaimed,  "  If  they  had  killed  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and 
all  my  friends,  yet  if  they  had  come  to  treat  of  peace,  they  ought  to 
have  gone  in  peac«  " 

The  savages,  their  passions  inflamed  to  madness  at  this  piece  of 
cruelty  and  ill  faith,  renewed  hostilities  with  much  fury,  attacking 
the  English  plantations  in  V  irginia,  and  wreaking  a  tenfold  revenge 
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for  the  loss  of  their  chiefs.  The  movement  spread,  and  the  peop] 
their  lives,  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  government,  constantly  ex- 
posed— demanded  the  permission  to  carry  on  the  war  themselves. 
But  Berkeley,  ever  despising  the  popular  opinion,  and  his  interest,  it 
is  said,  being  enlisted  in  behalf  of  peace  by  a  monopoly  of  the 
beaver-trade,  which  he  held,  stubbornly  refused  his  consent.  A 
general  insurrection  was  the  result  Under  Nathaniel  Bacon,  an 
English  planter,  of  wealth  and  influence,  of  high  courage  and  inde- 
pendence, five  hundred  men  assembled  in  arms,  resolved  on  a  cam- 
paign against  the  enemy.  Berkeley,  enraged,  proclaimed  them 
rebels,  and  was  levying  forces  to  suppress  the  movement,  when  a 
fresh  and  formidable  insurrection  of  the  people,  who  demanded  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  compelled  him  to  desist,  and 
return  to  Jamestown.  With  almost  the  entire  force  of  the  people 
arrayed  against  them,  the  governor  and  the  aristocracy  were  com- 
pelled to  yield.  The  assembly,  which  had  so  long  sat  an  incubus 
on  the  province,  was  dissolved,  and  on  the  election  of  a  new  one. 
Bacon  (successful  in  his  Indian  campaign)  and  a  majority  of  his 
partisans  were  returned  as  members.  The  successful  leader  ac- 
knowledged his  error  in  acting  without  a  commission,  and,  to  the 
universal  joy  of  the  people,  was  appointed  commander-in-chieil 


THB  POPUIAE  ASSEMBLY. — IIEAPURES  OP  REPORM. — OPPOSITION 
AND  TREACHERY  OP  BERKELEY. — CIVIL  WAR. — TRIUMPH  OP 
THE  INSURGENTS. —  JAMESTOWN    BURNED. — DEATH  OF  BA- 
CON: HIS  CHARACTER. — RUIN  OP  THE  POPULAR  CAUSE. 
— NUMEROUS  EIECUTION&t — DEATH  OP  BERKELEY. 
— ADMINISTRATION    OP    CULPEPPER,    ETC. 

The  new  assembly,  with  a  rational  and  moderate  zeal  for  reform, 
proceeded  to  pass  many  salutary  acts,  restricting  the  magistrates  in 
their  arbitrary  and  extortionate  course,  providing  for  the  purity  of 
elections,  curtailing  exorbitant  fees  and  salaries,  taking  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  intemperance,  and  finally,  by  a  general  am- 
nesty, extinguishing,  it  was  hoped,  the  seeds  of  civil  conflagration, 
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0  l^  «•/  f4's-       ,.  i  u:;  riiovcuicnt  Bj-rcad,  and  ih«  {■=*«.!-<«— 

'l-««ir  !*»  .^  \:',  »i«  m»ui^idency  of  iha  govenimeiit,  uoD^tenUy  ..x- 
««i«M  .?t»Bia»'>.Wstl  t*M»  iwrfuiiMioh  to  cftTTj  on  the  war  <>«»>< /,^.ives, 
i-  .  '■.'::\tM'mf._  t'fc.r  desjjisirjg  the  popular  opinion,  and  Im  ifA^n-M,  i\ 
Ii  .!» j«»«\»,  J'tOiu^  enlisted  in  behalt  ol'  p^iace  by  a  infM5D^4>  --A'  tbe 
I'  !)*».»■* <*r-tfadf;,  wJu'-li  he.  htld,- Etubborniy  refused  Lis  r- jy^ru?.  A 
ffi«»»nii  sij^iirret^tion  wjus  the  rosnlt.  Under  Nuthanir^  iianiotJi, .»« 
\p.  Kuflii^li  pfflB'i^r,  >i('  wealth  and  influence,  of  high  courage  arid  itiJo 
I  jwr-lenoe.  Ave  hundred  raen  as-^-einbled  in  arms,  resolved  on  a  <  nni- 
pitign  against  the  cicrny.  Berkeley,  enniged,  proclairrn'-J  Ui<'m 
rtbf'lK,  aiid  '.vas  levying  forct^^  to  suppree?  the  tnovenienr,  ^nin,  a 
fresh  and  formidable  ins^nrrcction  of  the  pci  pie,  who  deniandrd  th« 
immediate  dissolutioa  of  the  asaerablVi  Ov)'npelled  him  to  dt«»t,  jird 
ret.urn  to  Jamestown.  With  almost  the  entire  force  of  the  p«Kip!e 
arrayed  ag  vi'i*Li,  them,  tin  governor  and  the  an.stocracy  were  mm- 
pelted  lo  yialu.  THv  ac^Miibly,  which  Itud  so  Iwng  sal  an  incubviji 
on  the  provsniwv  wa*  djasolved,  and  un  tb«  election  of  a  nev  <:m, 
Bacx?n  (mxccem^B^,  "it  ifeifc  loiliaTi  p»e.\:ps4^\%}  and  a  majority  rif  bis 
part!««n«i  w<'.'e  r».-'?>  ii«l  as  iviembera.  Tiio  fiufccssful  k'sxh.a  ao 
kr; vWltdgpd  hi«  erw'i'  i:.'  ftcsttg  without  »  comunssion,  ar.d,  to  the 
uoivergftl  joj  of  th^  jf«<HM^,  >.Mappfu;;?i!d  cominaBder-in-cbi^'fl 
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The  demeanour  of  the  governor  was  dubious,  and  Bacon,  leaving 
Jamestown,  presently  returned,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  deter- 
mined men,  in  whose  presence  resistance  was  in  vain.  Berkeley 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and,  baring  his  breast,  exclaimed,  "  A  fair 
nark — shoot  I"  but  Bacon  told  him  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  or  any 
man's  should  be  hurt;  and  the  passionate  old  governor,  yielding  to 
necessity,  issued  the  required  commission  for  war  against  the  In- 
dians, and,  with  the  council  and  assembly,  even  dispatched  to  Eng- 
land high  commendations  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  his  rival. 

IIow  insincere  were  his  intentions  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
just  as  the  province  was  regaining  confidence,  and  Bacon  com- 
mencing a  campaign  against  the  enemy,  he  repaired  to  Gloucester 
county,  and  again  proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  The  latter,  in  turn, 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  colony  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  when  all  present  took  oath  to  maintain  the  Indian  war, 
ind,  if  necessary,  to  support  their  leader  against  the  governor  him- 
self. The  latter  was  endeavouring  to  levy  an  army  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Drummond,  who  had 
been  governor  of  North  Carolina,  the  governor's  term  having  ex- 
pired, his  retreat  was  held  as  an  abdication,  and  a  convention  of  the 
people  was  summoned  for  the  settlement  of  the  government  By 
the  promise  of  plunder,  and  of  freedom  to  the  servants  of  his  oppo- 
nents, Berkeley  gathered,  in  Accomack,  a  large  force,  of  the  baser 
sort,  with  which,  transported  in  fifteen  vessels,  he  sailed  for  James- 
town. Landing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  returning  thanks  to  God,  and 
forthwith  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  followers  traitors. 

The  latter,  after  having  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  had  disbanded  his  troops;  but,  on  learning  these  tidings, 
with  a  small,  but  trusty  body  of  followers,  at  once  marched  upon 
the  capital.  The  ignoble  forces  of  the  governor  showed  more  dis- 
position for  plunder  than  fighting;  and  he  was  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate Jamestown  by  night,  and  take  refuge,  with  his  people,  aboard 
the  fleet.  Bacon  entered  the  deserted  town  the  next  day,  and,  as  it 
was  doubtful  how  long  he  could  retain  possession,  it  was  resolved 
to  burn  it.  This  was  accordingly  done,  some  of  his  chief  adherents 
firing  their  own  houses,  and  the  little  capital,  for  seventy  years  the 
chief,  nav,  almost  the  only  town  in  Virginia,  was  laid  in  ashes.  The 
half-ruined  church,  still  standing,  is  all  that  attests  to  the  passing 
voyager  the  former  existence  of  the  earliest  of  American  settlements. 

Afler  further  and  signal  successes,  the  career  of  the  insurgents 
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was  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by  the  untimely  death  of  their  gallant 
lender,  who,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1676,  perished  of  a  disease  con* 
tracted  by  exposure  to  the  damp  nights  of  that  unhealthy  regioa 
His  memory,  if  tarnished  by  some  errors,  will  always  be  held  in 
high  respect,  as  that  of  the  first  leader  in  the  cause  of  American 
independence.  He  was,  it  seems,  brave  in  the  field,  eloquent  in 
council,  magnanimous,  honourable.  The  liberal  and  moderate  legi* 
lation  of  the  party  which  he  headed  bears  witness  to  his  talent  for 
government.  The  enthusiastic  affection  of  his  friends  and  followers 
evinces  his  amiable  nature.  That  he  was  forced  into  insurrection 
and  continued  civil  warfare  was,  doubtless,  the  fruit  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  ascendant  faction,  and  the  ill  faith  of  the  arbitrary  governor 
at  its  head. 

With  Bacon  expired  the  hope  and  success  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  Without  a  leader  of  talent  or  influence  sufficient  to  combine 
,  them,  the  isolated  and  disorganized  sections  of  that  party  were,  in 
turn,  defeated,  and  severally  suppressed  by  the  loyalists.  Berkeley 
was  restored  to  power,  and,  by  frequent  and  merciless  executions, 
evinced  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tyrannical 
sentiment  of  the  cause  which  ho  headed.  Drummond,  and  more 
than  twenty  others,  were  hanged;  and  nothing  but  a  remonstrance 
from  the  assembly  finally  availed  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Charles  II.  learned  with  much  indignation  of  the  sanguinary 
proceedings  of  his  governor,  and  said  that  the  old  fool  had  taken 
more  lives  in  the  wilderness  of  Virginia  than  himself  had  for  the 
murder  of  his  father.  In  a  proclamation,  he  severely  censured  these 
atrocities,  and  when  Berkeley,  not  long  after,  returned  to  England, 
public  opinion  condemned  him  with  equal  severity.  His  death, 
which  took  place  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  probably  hastened  by  a 
sense  of  the  condemnation  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

As  usual  on  the  suppression  of  any  popular  movement,  the  futile 
insurrection  in  Virginia  only  entailed  fresh  evils  on  the  country, 
being  made  the  pretext  for  refusing  it  a  charter,  and  continuing  its 
dependence  on  the  crown.  All  the  late  acts  of  the  reformed  assem- 
bly were  repealed,  and  all  the  ancient  grievances  and  oppressions 
were  reinstated.  No  printing  was  allowed,  and  freedom  of  speech 
was  curtailed  by  grievous  penalties.  Excessive  and  arbitrary  taxes 
were  levied  by  the  authorities,  and  the  condition  of  the  people, 
especially  the  poorer  classes,  was  again  that  of  subjection  and 
oppression. 
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Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Berkeley,  Lord  Culpepper,  one  of 
the  two  patentees  of  Virginia,  a  man  of  grasping  and  avaricious 
nature,  obtained  from  the  crown  an  appointment  as  governor  of 
that  province  for  life.  Ue  arrived  in  1680,  desirous  of  nothing  but 
of  turning  his  office  to  profitable  account.  His  salary  was  doubled, 
and,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  planters,  he  had  a  law  passed  for  levy* 
ing  a  perpetual  export  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every  hogshead  of 
tobacco.  After  remaining  in  Virginia  but  a  few  months,  just  long 
enough  to  look  out  for  his  pecuniary  interests,  he  took  his  departure 
for  England.  The  misery  of  the  province,  consequent  on  its  late 
disturbed  condition,  on  the  restriction  of  commerce,  and  the  low 
price  of  its  staple  product,  tobacco,  produced  disorder.  Riot  and 
insubordination  prevailed,  and  were  suppressed  by  executiona  Cul- 
pepper returned  for  a  few  months  to  reap  all  possible  advantages 
from  his  patent,  at  the  expense  of  the  suffering  colonists. 

In  1684,  the  obnoxious  grant  was  annulled,  and  the  government 
cf  Virginia  was  resumed  by  the  crown.  Effingham,  the  first  royal 
governor,  used  his  office  only  as  a  means  of  procuring  petty  emolu- 
ments, and  thus  rendered  himself  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  accession  of  James  II.,  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
ill-fated  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  increased  the  population  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  a  number  of  convicts,  who,  on  the  suppression  of  that 
movement,  were  bestowed  by  the  king  on  his  favourites,  and  by 
them,  with  shameless  venality,  were  sold  into  slavery  in  America. 
Under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  new  sovereign,  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  self-government  was  allowed  to  the  people  of  Virginia.  A  feel- 
ing of  resistance  being  manifested  in  the  assembly,  that  body  was 
dissolved ;  but  the  people,  a  spirit  of  liberty  reawakened,  assumed 
an  altitude  so  insurrectionary,  that  the  governor,  destitute  of  a 
force  adequate  to  suppress  it,  was  compelled  to  temporize,  and  to 
forego  any  attempts  at  renewed  oppression. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DELAWAEE. 


THE  PIRST  DUTCH  COLONY  IN  DELAWARE:  ITS  DBSTRUCTIOH 
— SWEDES  AND  FINNS  UNDER  MINUIT.  —  CONQUEST  OP  THE 
SWEDISH  SETTLEMENTS  BT  THE  DUTCH,  UNDER  STUT 
TESANT. — DELAWARE  UNDER  THE  DUKE  OP  YORK: 
UNDER  PENN. — DISPUTES  WITH  MARYLAND  CON- 
CERNING  BOUNDARIES. — SEPARATION    OP 
DELAWARE    PROM     PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  disastrous  attempt  of  the  Dutch,  under  De  Vriez,  in  1631,  to 
found  a  settlement  in  Delaware,  has  been  described.  ("Dutch  in 
America.")  The  unfortunate  little  colony  left  by  that  navigator 
near  the  site  of  Lewistown,  numbering  only  thirty-four  souls,  was 
cut  off  by  the  Indians  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  chief,  whose  life  haa 
been  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  sulkiness  of  the  governor,  Gillis 
Osset.  De  Vriez,  returning  from  Holland  the  next  year,  found  nc 
relics  of  the  settlement,  except  the  bones  of  his  countrymen,  which 
lay  bleaching  on  the  shore. 

The  next  enterprise  in  the  same  direction  was  that  of  a  small  body 
of  Swedes  and  Finns,  who,  in  1638,  under  Minuit,  (some  time  gov- 
ernor  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  afterwards  in  the  service  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,)  landed  near  Cape  Henlopen,  purchased  lano 
of  the  natives,  and  built  a  fort  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Wil- 
mington. Attracted  by  tidings  of  the  mildness  and  fertility  of  New 
Sweden,  for  so  the  country  was  called,  Swedish  and  Finnish  emi- 
grants hastened  in  numbers  to  the  province.  A  new  fort  was  bu'lt 
on  an  island  below  Philadelphia.  The  claims  of  the  Dutch  were 
resisted,  and  English  adventurers  were  not  allowed  to  settle.  The 
building  of  Fort  Casimir,  by  the  former  people,  and  its  treacherous 
seizure  by  Risingh,  the  Swedish  governor,  have  been  described  in 
their  appropriate  place,  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by 
Peter  Stuy vesant,  the  doughty  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
The  Dutch  company,  stimulated  by  aggression,  and  fearing  little 
from  the  distracted  and  feebly-governed  kingdom  of  Sweden,  bad 
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ordered  their  officer,  "  to  revenge  their  wrong,  to  drive  the  Swedes 
(rom  the  nver,  or  compel  their  Bubmission."  Accordingly,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1655,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred  men,  Stuyveaant  sailed 
up  the  Delaware,  on  an  avowed  errand  of  conquest.  Before  a  force, 
comparatively  so  formidable,  the  feeble  colonies  of  Sweden,  after  a 
a&tional  existence  of  only  seventeen  years,  were  speedily  compelled 
to  succumb.  The  furts  were  reduced ;  a  portion  of  the  Swedes  were 
seut  to  Europe,  and  the  remainder,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  suffered  to  remain.  Many  of  their  descendants  are  still  living 
in  Delaware. 

Oa  tlie  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands  by  the  English,  in  1664, 
tbe  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  of  Delaware  came  under  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Disputes  respecting  boundaries 
soon  arose.  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  had 
claimed  all  the  region  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  as  included 
n  his  grant;  and  incursions  had  been  made  from  that  province  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  settlers  from  the  disputed  territory.  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  obtained,  desirous  of  extend- 
ing his  coast  line,  (it  was  "more  for  love  of  the  water,"  he  said,  "than 
of  the  land,")  procured  from  the  duke  a  cession  of  all  the  land  for 
twelve  miles  around  Newcastle,  and  all  lying  between  that  and  the 
go.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  (1682,)  solemn  possession  of  the 
territory  was  given  to  him  by  the  duke's  agent,  at  that  town,  and 
PeoD  addressed  a  multitude  of  his  new  subjects— Swedes,  Dutch,  and 
English — who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  promising  to 
all  freedom,  both  civil  and  religious,  and  recommending  virtue, 
religion,  and  sobriety  of  life. 

The  claim  of  Baltimore,  still  asserted,  was  for  some  time  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation — the  two  proprietors  at  first  exhibiting  a  polite, 
and  afterwards  a  rather  acrimonious  pertinacity  in  maintaining  their 
respective  pretensions;  but,  in  1685,  it  was  decided  invalid  by  the 
Jjords  of  Trade  and  the  Plantations;  and  the  boundary  of  the  rival 
patentees  was  fixed  by  a  pacific  agreement.  The  three  counties 
which  Penn  called  his  "  Territories,"  and  which  now  constitute  tbe 
state  of  Delaware,  for  twenty  years  sent  their  delegates  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Pennsylvania;  but,  in  1703,  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  that  body,  procured  permission  to  act  by  a  legislature  of 
their  own;  the  proprietor,  however,  retaining  his  claims,  and  the 
same  governor  exercising  executive  functions  over  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware. 
Vol  IV.— 40 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OE  NEW  JERSEY. 


30NQUBST  BT  THE  ENGLISH, — NICHOLS,  BERKELEY,  AND  CAR- 
TERET.— EMIGRATION  FROM  NEW   ENGLAND. — SALE  OF  WEST 
NEW  JERSEY  TO  THE  QUAKERS. — FENWICK.   BTLLINOE, 
AND  PENN. — QUAKER   SETTLEMENTS.  —  REMARKABLY 
FREE  CONSTITUTION. — FRIENDLY  DEALINGS  WITH 
THB    INDIANS. — USURPATION    OF    ANDROS:    IIS 
DEFEAT.  —  EAST  NEW  JERSEY. 


After  the  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands  by  the  English,  in 
1664,  Nichols,  the  6rst  governor,  encouraged  the  emigration  of  hia 
countrymen  from  the  adjoining  settlements  of  New  England  and 
Long  Island  into  the  regions  south  of  Manhattan ;  and  settlement) 
were  made  at  Elizabethtown,  Newark,  and  other  localities.  The 
Duke  of  York,  the  patentee  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  very  year 
of  the  conquest,  assigned  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret 
the  territories  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.  In 
compliment  to  the  latter,  who,  during  the  civil  contests  in  England, 
had  held  the  island  of  Jersey  for  the  royal  party,  the  country 
received  its  present  name. 

Philip  Carteret,  appointed  governor  by  the  new  proprietors,  came 
over  the  next  year,  and  selected  Elizabethtown  as  the  capital  of  the 
province.  By  offering  favourable  terms,  he  induced  many  to  emi- 
grate thither  from  New  England,  and  the  population  of  the  colonj 
continued  to  increase.  A  question  concerning  the  titles  issued  by 
Nichols,  combined  with  other  causes  of  discontent,  in  1672,  excited 
a  popular  movement  against  the  governor,  which,  however,  was 
finally  quieted  by  concessions  from  the  proprietors. 

Berkeley,  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  profitable  returns,  in 
1674,  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  sold  his 
share  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Quakers,  who  were  eager  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  in  the  New  World  a  refuge  for  their  proscribed 
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(aith  and  persons.  The  assignment  was  mode  to  John  Fenwick  in 
trust  for  Edward  Byllinge,  whose  nfTuirs  were  embarrassed.  A  dis- 
pute between  these  two  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  .William 
Penn;  and,  in  1675,  the  former,  with  a  largo  company  of  Friends, 
Bf^iled  for  the  Delaware.  At  a  place  which  he  called  Salctn,  near 
Elsingburg,  he  established  a  settlement,  and,  by  agreement  with  Sir 
Georj^e  Carteret,  the  western  portion  of  the  province — thenceforward 
called  West  New  Jersey — was  set  off  and  separated  as  the  share  of 
the  new  proprietors.  Penn  and  two  others,  being  made  the  assigns 
of  Byllinge,  as  trustees  for  his  creditors,  divided  the  country  into 
one  hundred  shares,  which  they  set  up  for  sale.  All  the  purchasers 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  the  gnjwth  of  the  province;  and, 
in  1677,  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  mostly  Quakers,  came  over 
and  settled  in  and  around  Burlington. 

The  constitution,  which,  under  the  benevolent  auspices  of  Quaker- 
ifm,  was  adopted  the  same  year,  was  of  a  nature  extraordinarily 
lilHiral  and  democratic,  considering  the  age.  Perfect  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion;  universal  suffrage  by  ballot;  universal 
eligibility  to  office;  strict  accountability  of  representatives  to  their 
constituents;  direct  election  of  justices,  &c.,  by  the  people;  extraor- 
dinary privileges  of  jury;  non-imprisonment  for  debt,  and  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery;  such  were  the  grand  principles  on  which  rested 
the  earliest  legislation  of  the  Friends  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World. 

Lands  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  whose  rights  were  especially 
protected  by  law,  and  the  chiefs,  gathered  in  council  at  Burlington, 
pledged  a  perpetual  league  and  friendship  with  the  peaceful  coiners. 
"You  are  our  brothers,"  they  said,  "and  we  will  live  like  brothers 
with  you.  We  will  have  a  broad  path  for  you  and  us  to  walk  in. 
If  an  Englishman  falls  asleep  in  this  path,  the  Indian  shall  pa.«s  him 
by,  and  saj',  'He  is  an  Englishman;  he  is  asleep;  let  him  alone.' 
The  path  shall  be  plain;  there  shall  not  be  in  it  a  stump  to  hurt 
the  tieet." 

The  tranquillity  of  this  happy  province  was  first  disturbed  by  the 
violent  interference  of  Andros,  the  governor  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  forcibly  exacted  customs  of  ships  trading  to  the  new  colony, 
levied  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand  when  resisted.  On  the  remonstrance  of  the  people,  most  forci- 
bly and  eloquently  set  forth,  the  duke  consented  to  refer  the  matter 
of  jurisdiction  to  an  impartial  commission.  By  this  the  claims  of 
his  governor  were  pronounced  illegal,  and  the  liberties  of  New 
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Jenej  were  fully  confirmed.  An  attempt  of  Byllinge,  u  propii 
etor,  to  anume  undue  righli,  was  reaiflted  with  equal  buoccm,  and 
the  Quakers,  by  advice  of  Penn,  amending  their  constitution,  elected 
•  governor  for  themaolvos. 

In  1682,  £aBt  New  Jersey  was  purchased  by  Ponn  and  a  number 
of  others,  iVom  the  heirs  of  Carteret  Robert  Barclay,  conspicuous 
for  his  defence  of  the  Quakers,  was  appointed  governor,  and  strong 
inducements  to  emigration  were  held  forth.  The  cruelties  enacted 
at  this  time  against  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  caused  numbers 
of  that  persecuttd  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
a  refuge  across  the  Atlantic.  Their  coming  contributed  materially 
to  the  well-being  of  the  country — industry,  endurance,  and  piety, 
being  distinguishing  traits  in  their  character;  and  the  two  Jerseys, 
not  many  years  afterwards  reunited  under  a  single  government, 
owed  much  of  their  prosperity  to  the  elements  of  virtue  in  the  per 
■ecttted  aecta  by  which  they  were  peopled. 
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.  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PENNSYLVMIA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

WV    •'     PENN:   HIS  TOUTH;  HB  TURNS  QUAIIR:  18  IXPBllED 
ri(o'.!  COLLKOE   ^ND  HOME:   IMPRISONBD  FOR  HIS  OPINIONS: 
SBrEKlTT   01:    HIS   FATHER:   FRESH   IMPRISONMENT:   EXER- 
TIONS  IN   BEHALF   OF   HIS  SECT:   HE   ENOAOES  IN   TUB 
SETTLEMENT  OF   NEW  JER8ET, 

WiLLiAU  Pekn,  son  of  the  distinguished  admiral  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  at  London  on  the  14th  of  October,  1644.  At  the 
early  ago  of  fifteen,  ho  was  placed  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where,  being  of  a  temperament  naturally  religious  and  enthusiastic, 
he  became  deeply  impressed  by  the  teachings  of  Loe,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  then  almost  universally  persecuted  sect  of  Quakers. 
For  implication  with  this  obnoxious  community,  and  for  resistance 
to  the  college  authorities,  (it  has  even  been  said  that  Penn  and  his 
friends  tore  the  surplices  of  the  students  over  their  heads,  whea  an 
order  for  the  wearing  of  those  garments  had  been  issued,)  he  and 
geveral  of  his  associates  were  expelled.  His  father,  a  man  loyal, 
choleric,  and  prejudiced,  unable  to  reclaim  him  by  persuasion  or 
argument  from  his  eccentric  views,  turned  him  out  of  doors;  but, 
afterwardn,  a  pai'tjal  reconciliation  being  effected,  supplied  him  with 
the  11  a  J  for  foreign  travel,  hoping,  probably,  that  change  of  scene 
and  adventure  might  dissipate  his  fantastic  notions.  Turning  aside 
from  his  journey,  the  youth  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology  at 
Saumur;  whence  he  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  that  of 
the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Distinguished  by  purity  of  life  rather 
than  by  asceticism  of  manners,  he  made  a  figure  corresponding  with 
his  social  position;  was  estfemeJ  a  young  gentleman  of  fashion, 
fikilled  in  courtly  and  even  martial  accomplishments. 

On  coming  of  age,  he  was  dispatched  by  his  father  to  Ireland,  to 
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take  charge  of  his  estates  there,  and  falling  in  with  his  Quaker 
friend,  Loe,  at  a  meeting  in  Cork,  all  his  old  impressions  readily 
revived.  Imprisoned  for  attending  the  proscribed  assemblies,  but 
finally  released  through  the  favour  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  he  returned 
home,  where  his  father,  grieved  to  the  soul,  used  every  exertion  to 
change  his  persuasion.  The  old  admiral,  who  now  probably  began 
to  respect  the  stuff  his  son  was  made  of,  at  last  even  offered  to  com- 
promise matters  so  far  as  to  agree  that  William  might  wear  his  hat 
any  where  except  in  presence  of  himself,  of  the  king,  and  the  king's 
brother — but  even  these  easy  terms  of  capitulation  were  refused,  and 
he  was  again  driven  from  the  paternal  roof. 

He  now  became  openly  a  preacher  of  the  persecuted  sect,  which 
he  defended  in  several  publications — an  offence  for  which  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  close  prisoner  for  some  montlis. 
In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  difficulties,  his  judges  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  .at  a  loss  for  the  motives  which  could  induce  a  youth  of 
fortune  and  family  to  connect  himself  with  a  cause  so  ignominious 
from  the  poverty,  and  so  dangerous  from  the  persecution  which 
attended  it.  Discharged  from  prison,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
he  busied  himself  in  comforting  his  imprisoned  brethren,  and  in 
procuring  their  release.  He  was  again  committed  for  public  preach- 
ing, his  trial  creating  no  little  excitement;  but  his  father  paid  the 
fine  which  the  young  Quaker,  from  motives  of  principle,  had  refused 
to  settle,  and  thus  procured  his  discharge.  A  complete  reconcilia- 
tion took  place,  the  brave  and  magnanimous  old  seaman  finally 
appreciating  the  traits  of  courage,  of  honour,  and  of  independence 
which  his  son  inherited,  though  displayed  in  a  field  of  action  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  "Son  William,"  he  said  on  his  death-bed,  "if 
you  and  your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living  and  preach- 
ing, you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests." 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  Penn  came  into  possession  of  an  estate 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and,  in  1672,  was  married  to  a 
woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  him — one  distinguished  by  beauty, 
intelligence,  principle,  and  sweetness  of  temper.  lie  continued  to 
preach  and  to  write  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  sect  whose  cause  he 
had  espoused;  and  the  productions  of  his  pen,  characterized  by 
wmplicity,  eloquence,  and  sound  argument,  laid  a  strong  hold  on 
public  sentiment. 

His  first  action  in  regard  to  settlements  in  the  New  World,  wns 
in  1676,  when,  having  served  as  arbitrator  between  Bylliuge  and 
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Fen  wick,  he  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  former  proprietor  in 
Weatern  New  Jersey.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of  government  for  that 
province.  Religious  toleration,  trial  by  jury,  and  non-imprisonment 
for  debt,  were  its  main  constitutional  features.  In  the  following 
year,  large  numbers  of  Quakers  resorted  there  from  England,  and 
the  province  soon  became  a  favourite  refuge  for  that  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Penn,  whose  efforts  were  still  unwearied  in  behalf  of  his  suf- 
fering brethren,  continued,  with  all  his  energy,  to  defend  their 
cause  at  home,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  emigration  to  the  land  of 
freedom  and  toleration. 


CHAPTER  n. 


?ENN  OBTAINS  FROM  CHARLES  II.   THE  GRANT  OF   FKNN8TL- 
TANIA:    HIS  ADMIRABLE  PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  SETTLERS: 
HE  REPAIRS  TO   AMERICA;    GAINS  POSSESSION   OT  DELA- 
WARE;   HONOURABLE  DEALINGS   WITH    THE  INDIANS: 
THEIR  ATTACHMENT  TO  HIM. — THE  GREAT    TREATY. 


His  designs  enlarged  b}'^  successful  experience,  and  his  enterprise 
aiming  at  the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth  more  free  and  perfect 
than  any  the  world  had  yet  witnessed,  in  1680  Penn  made  applica- 
tion to  the  crown  for  a  share  of  the  American  territory  then  distri- 
buted by  Charles  II.  with  such  a  lavish  hand  among  ambitious  or  prof- 
ligate courtiers.  If  his  proscribed  opinions  were  calculated  to  retard 
Li-i  suit,  his  personal  address  and  fortunate  circumstances  were  equally 
suited  to  favour  it.  A  large  sum  of  money,  due  to  his  father  from 
the  government,  he  offered  as  the  price  of  the  desired  grant.  In 
March,  1681,  a  strong  opposition  overcome,  he  obtained  from  the 
king  the  patent  of  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  containing  three  degrees 
of  latitude  and  five  of  longitude. 

In  naming  his  province,  his  modesty  prevented  any  allusion  to 
himself.  He  "suggested  Sylvania,  on  account  of  its  woods,  but  they 
would  still  add  Penn  to  it."  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  pleased  espo 
cially  to  command  and  sanction  this  compliment.  The  vast  tracts 
of  Pennsylvania,  thus  appropriately  titled,  he  was  to  hold  by  the 
payment  of  two  beaver-skins  yearly  to  the  crown,  and  one-fifth  of 
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any  precious  metals  discovered  there.  Very  extensive  powers  of 
government  were  conferred  on  him  personally;  powers  of  which  he 
never  availed  himself  for  purposes  of  selfish  profit;  and  which  he 
used  or  surrendered  only  to  further  the  establishment  of  complete 
freedom,  justice,  and  toleration  over  his  vast  domain.  The  more 
effectually  to  carry  out  his  extensive  scheme,  he  now  relinquished 
the  care  of  the  affairs  of  New  Jersey,  which  province,  under  hia 
judicious  management,  had  continually  improved,  both  in  increase 
and  prosperity.  His  brief  and  admirable  proclamation  to  the  colo- 
nists (Swedes  and  others),  who  had  already  settled  in  the  limits  of 
his  grant,  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled  for  its  simplicity,  directness, 
and  honesty,  "i/y  Friends,^^  he  said,  "I  wish  you  all  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter.  These  are  to  lett  you  to  know,  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  in  his  Providence  to  cast  you  in  my  Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a 
business,  that,  though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has  given 
me  an  understanding  of  my  duty  and  an  honest  heart  to  do  it  up> 
rightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at  your  chainge  and  the 
king's  choice ;  for  you  are  now  fixt,  at  the  mercy  of  no  Governour 
that  comeg  to  make  his  fortune  great.  You  shall  be  governed  by 
laws  of  your  own  makeing,  and  live  a  free,  and,  if  you  will,  a  sober 
and  industreous  people.  I  shall  not  usurp  the  right  of  any,  nor 
oppress  his  person.  God  has  furnisht  me  with  a  better  resolution, 
and  has  given  me  his  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short,  whatever  sober 
and  free  men  can  reasonably  desire  for  the  security  and  improvement 
of  their  own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply  with — I  beseech 
God  to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein  prosper 
you  and  your  children  after  you.  I  am  your  true  friend,  Wm. 
Penn."    (April,  1681.) 

Fresh  emigrants  were  speedily  forwarded  to  the  land  of  refuge; 
and  Penn,  with  noble  self-denial  and  thought  for  the  common  good, 
rejected  a  great  offer  made  to  him,  by  a  private  company,  for  a 
monopoly  (very  common  at  the  time)  of  Indian  traffic.  A  system 
of  government  was  devised,  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
settlers  themselves;  and  by  a  grant  procured  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware  was  added  to 
the  already  vast  domain  of  Pennsylvania.  AYith  many  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  of  the  proscribed  persuasion,  the  proprietor  set  sail 
for  America;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  and  numerous  deaths  on 
board,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1682,  arrived  at  Newcastle. 

The  next  day,  great  numbers  of  the  original  settlers — Swedes, 
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Dutch,  and  English — assembled  at  that  town ;  and  ceremonious  legal 
possession  of  Delaware  was  delivered  to  Penn  by  the  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  Recommending  peace  and  sobriety  to  the  inhabit* 
ants,  the  proprietor  journeyed  through  the  settlements  of  his  grant, 
and  visited  his  friends  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

With  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabit* 
ants,  seldom  evinced  by  European  founders  of  colonies,  he  had 
made  strict  provision  in  the  articles  of  emigration  and  settlement 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  against  either  fraud  or  violence. 
The  goods  employed  in  traffic  with  them,  were  to  be  rigidly  exam- 
ined, to  test  their  quality,  "  that  the  said  Indians  might  neither  be 
abused  nor  provoked ;"  and  any  diffijrence  between  the  two  races 
was  to  be  decided  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  half  Indians  and  half  white 
men.  On  his  return  to  the  Delaware  (1683),  occurred  that  memor- 
able treaty,  the  delight  of  history,  the  favourite  theme  of  art,  and 
the  perpetual  honour  of  the  faith  and  truthfulness  of  both  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  it. 

With  a  few  of  his  Quaker  friends,  he  met  the  delegation,  itself 
numerous,  from  the  several  tribes  with  whom  the  new  settlers  were 
to  live  as  neighbours,  or  to  mingle  in  traffic,  or  in  the  chase.  Be- 
neath a  spreading  elm  at  Shakamaxon,  hard  by  the  present  city  of 
Philadelphia — then  a  lonely  river  bank,  covered  with  pines — in  sim- 
ple and  truthful  words,  he  addressed  the  assembled  Algonquins, 
impressing  the  advantages  of  just  and  loving  dealing,  and  of  constant 
peace  and  friendship.  "I  will  not  call  you  children,"  he  said,  "for 
parents"  sometimes  chide  their  children  too  severely;  nor  brothers 
only ;  for  brothers  diffijr.  The  friendship  between  me  and  you  I 
will  not  compare  to  a  chain ;  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the 
falling  tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 
In  reply,  the  chiefs  said,  "Wo  will  live  in  love  with  William  Penn 
and  his  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure."  Pres- 
ents were  exchanged,  and  the  wampum-belts,  in  commemoration  of 
the  event,  were  given. 

No  oath  confirmed  this  simple  treaty,  made  in  the  free  forest,  by 
the  lonely  river,  beneath  the  arching  sky,  between  the  wild  tribes 
of  America  and  a  people  proscribed  in  civilized  Europe  as  the  ene- 
mies of  society.  No  deeds  were  signed,  no  record  of  the  compact, 
except  the  simple  wampum,  was  preserved.  But  it  waa  never 
broken.     The  hands  of  the  savages  were  never  imbrued  with 
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Quaker  blood ;  and,  while  their  descendants  inhabited  the  same  land, 
peace  and  good-will  ever  prevailed  between  them. 

"In  the  following  year,"  to  use  the  language  of  an  elegant  hi* 
torian,  "Penn  often  met  the  Indians  in  council  and  at  their  fes- 
tivals.  He  visited  them  in  their  cabins,  shared  the  hospitabI« 
banquet  of  hominy  and  roasted  acorns,  and  laughed  and  frolicked, 
and  practised  athletic  games  with  the  light-hearted,  mirthful,  con- 
fiding red  men.  He  spoke  to  them  of  religion,  and  found  that  the 
tawny  skin  did  not  exclude  the  instinct  of  a  Deity.  'The  poor  sav- 
age people  believed  in  God  and  the  soul  without  the  aid  of  meta- 
physics.' He  touched  the  secret  springs  of  sympathy,  and  succeeding 
generations  on  the  Susquehannah  acknowledged  his  loveliness." 


Li  XiL   Jbi*   Ji     Ji    Jj   Juti      iL   X   X  • 

LIBERAL  LEGISLATION    OP    PENNSYLVANIA. — PENN  FOUNDl 

PHILADELPHIA:   ITS  RAPID  INCREASE.  —  PORMATION  OP  A 

CONSTITUTION.  —  GREAT  EMIGRATION  FROM  EUROPE. — 

GROWTH  OF  THE   PROVINCE.  —  PENN    RETURNS 

TO  ENGLAND.  —  HIS  SUBSEQUENT  CAREER. 


A  POPULAR  convention,  assembled  at  Chester,  in  December,  1682, 
was  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the  government.  Under  the 
just  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  proscribed  society  of  Friends,  e.xtraor- 
dinary  improvements  in  legislation  appeared.  Primogeniture  was 
abolished,  and  equal  suffrage  was  secured  to  all  tax-payers.  No  tax 
could  be  levied  except  by  force  of  law.  Murder  alone,  at  a  time 
when  capital  offences,  on  the  English  statute-books,  were  almost 
without  number,  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  The  puni.shment 
for  other  offences  was  mild  and  reasonable.  The  original  settlers- 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  Dutch — were  a.ssured  of  the  same  rights  as  Eng- 
lishmen. The  benevolent  proprietor,  rejoicing  in  his  success  in 
founding  a  free  community,  and  amply  repaid  for  his  sacrifices  and 
exertions  by  the  gratitude  of  his  people,  concluded  the  work  of 
legislation,  as  usual,  with  weds  of  religious  counsel  and  exhortation. 

In  the  first  months  of  1683,  he  selected  for  the  site  of  his  capital 
that  admirable  location,  close  by  the  scene  of  his  treaty,  lying  be- 
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tffcon  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware.  Here  he  laid  out  and  founded 
the  city  of  Philadelphia — a  city  which  sprung  into  existence  with 
a  rapidity  and  pro.<»perity  unprecedented  at  the  day,  and  almost 
rivalling  the  Aladdin-like  structures  in  our  western  regions,  which 
seem  the  growth  of  a  night — the  work  of  enchantment.  In  August 
of  that  year,  it  consisted  of  but  three  or  four  cottages.  Within  two 
years  it  contained  six  hundred  houses. 

Immediately  after  its  selection,  indeed,  (March,  1683)  a  convention 
wa."?  assembled  there  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  By 
that  instrument  it  was  provided  that  a  council  and  assembly  should 
be  elected  by  the  people,  the  first  for  three  years,  and  the  latter  for 
one.  I  The  initiative  of  laws  was  reserved  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  their  ratification  depended  on  the  assembly,  directly  repre- 
senting the  action  of  the  people.  The  governor  was  allowed  a 
negative  voice  on  the  action  of  the  council.  The  people  received  the 
charter,  so  unexpectedly  liberal,  with  gratitude  and  exultation;  but 
the  former  of  these  feelings,  always  short-lived  with  communities, 
was,  not  long  after,  merged  in  the  eager  desire  to  establish  a  still 
more  complete  form  of  democracy. 

When  the  tidings  of  this  unexampled  generosity  and  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor  reached  Europe,  numbers,  especially  of 
the  persecuted,  from  the  British  isles,  from  Holland,  and  from  Ger- 
many, flocked  across  the  seas  to  share  in  the  blessings  provided  by 
the  forethought  and  magnanimity  of  a  single  man.  The  sudden 
growth  of  Philadelphia  has  been  mentioned.  That  of  the  whole 
province  was  on  a  corresponding  scale — outrivalling  even  the  rapid 
increase  of  New  England.  "  I  must,  without  vanity,  say,"  affirms 
Penn,  with  just  pride,  "  I  have  led  the  greatest  colony  into  America 
that  ever  any  man  did  upon  a  private  credit,  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous beginnings  that  ever  were  in  it  are  to  be  found  among  us."  His 
humane  and  glorious  mission  in  the  New  World  accomplished,  the 
executive  power  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  the  council,  the  gen- 
erous founder  of  Pennsylvania  took  an  affecting  leave  of  the  people 
who  owed  him  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Tender  remembrance 
and  pious  counsel  mingled  in  his  last  words.  "I  have  been  with 
you,''  he  said,  "cared  over  you,  and  served  you,  with  unfeigned 
love;  and  you  are  beloved  of  me  and  dear  to  me  beyond  utterance. 

*  *  You  are  come  to  a  quiet  land,  and  liberty  and  authority 
are  in  your  own  hands.  Eule  for  Him  under  whom  the  princes  of  this 
world  will  one  day  esteem  it  an  honour  to  govern  in  their  places." 
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Returned  to  England,  (1684,)  Penn  employed  his  fortune,  hisinflu. 
ence,  his  eloquence,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  Thanks  to  hia 
name,  his  successful  enterprise,  and  the  respect  which  high  integrity 
will  ever  command,  his  voice  at  court  was  potential.  At  his  inter- 
cession, many  hundreds  of  his  unfortunate  brethren  were  released 
from  the  prisons  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  immured.  The 
eagerness  of  the  new  sovereign  (James  II.)  to  secure  immunity  for 
his  fellow-communicants,  the  Catholics,  led  him  to  listen  favourably 
to  applications  in  behalf  of  other  dissenters  from  the  Esta  jlishment 
Penn,  in  advance  of  all  who  sought  either  exclusive  supremacy  or 
mere  toleration  for  their  respective  creeds,  boldly  contended  for 
unlimited  freedom  of  conscience,  and  won  immortal  honour  by  the 
wisdom,  the  logic,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  his  writings  in 
behalf  of  that  grand  object  continually  abound. 

The  first  fruit  of  his  generous  concessions  to  the  colonists,  waa 
the  display  of  a  rather  turbulent  spirit  of  freedom.  His  legislators, 
new  to  their  business,  soon  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
executive,  and  evinced  much  jealousy  even  of  the  limited  share  of 
power  and  profit  which  the  single-minded  proprietor  had  reserved 
as  his  own.  "The  maker  of  the  first  Pennsylvania  almanac  was 
censured  for  publishing  Penn  as  a  lord.  The  assembly  originated 
bills  without  scruple ;  they  attempted  a  new  organization  of  the 
judiciary;  they  alarmed  the  merchants  by  their  lenity  towards 
debtors;  they  would  vote  no  taxes;  they  claimed  the  right  of  in- 
specting the  records,  and  displacing  the  officers  of  the  courts;  theyt 
expelled  a  member  who  reminded  them  of  their  contravening  the 
provisions  of  their  charter."  These  tokens  of  ingratitude,  leading, 
indeed,  to  no  disastrous  results,  must  have  borne  somewhat  heavily 
on  the  heart  of  the  benefactor  of  the  province — that  benefactor,  who, 
having  expended  his  estate  in  delivering  the  oppressed  and  found- 
ing a  nation,  and  having  relinquished  in  favour  of  his  people  the  vast 
profits  which  avari9e,  or  even  common  custom  might  have  grasped, 
found  himself,  in  old  age,  confined  for  debt  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet  prison.  But  a  steadfast  hope  and  a  serene  conscience,  the 
prompters  and  supporters  of  his  n-^^le  career,  were  equally  his  con- 
solers under  its  unprosperous  personal  termination.  His  fame, 
emerging  from  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  shines,  century 
after  century,  with  a  purer  and  more  steady  ray.  His  memory 
will  ever  be  cherished  by  mankind  as  that  of  one  of  the  wisest,  | 
worthiest,  and  least  selfish  of  their  race. 
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SIR  EDUUND  ANDROS  COUUISSIONED  BT  THE  DUKE  OF  TOAI:  BIB 
ITTEMPTS  TO  EXTEND  HIS  AUTHORITY  OVER  CONNECTICUT  — 
THOMAS   DONGAN. — UNION    OP    THE    COLONIES    UNDER  A 
EOYAL  GOVERNOR.  —  ANDROS  APPOINTED  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. — OPPRESSION  IN  THE  COLONIES. — PRO- 
CEEDINGS AGAINST  CONNECTICUT  AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 
— ANDROS'S  VISIT    TO  CONNECTICOT. — PRESER-    • 
7ATI0N  OP  THE  CHARTER. — THE  NORTHERN 
PROVINCES  PORCED  TO  SUBMISSION. — DOINGS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  UPON  THE  OCCURRENCE 
OP  THE  REVOLUTION  OP  1688. 

At  the  period  of  the  rScession  to  England  of  the  territories  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  after  a  brief  possession  by  the  Dutch,  in  1673-4, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  procured  a  new  royal  patent,  by  which  his 
former  rights  of  proprietorship  were  secured  to  him,  with  enlarged 
governmental  powers.  He  chose  a  fit  emissary  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  arbitrary  intentions  respecting  his  New  England  territory,  in 
j  the  person  of  Major  Edmund  Andros,  who  came  over  in  the  autumn 
of  1674,  armed  with  nearly  absolute  authority,  and  entered  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  office  as  governor  at  New  York,  in  the  month  of 
I  October. 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  justly  proud  of  the  privileges  bestowed 
Jupon  them  in  the  charter  obtained  from  Charles  II,,  by  the  exertions 
jof  Winthrop,  made  open  resistance  to  the  attempt  by  Andros  to 
lextenJ  his  jurisdiction  over  their  territory  as  far  as  the  Connecticut 
Iriver,  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  boundary  of  New  York.    The 
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patent  of  the  duke  certainly  covered  this  district,  and  extended 
eastward  as  far  na  the  Kennebec.  The  year  after  hia  appointment, 
the  governor,  with  several  arrncd  vessels,  made  a  demonstration 
upon  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  but  such  was  the  aspect  of  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  colonial  militia,  and  such  the  tone  of  a  protest 
forwarded  by  the  assembly  then  in  session  at  Ilarlford,  that  he  judged 
it  prudent  to  withdraw. 

At  a  later  period,  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne  of 
En«rland,  the  policy  of  uniting  the  New  England  colonies,  and  sub 
jccting  them  to  the  sway  of  the  royal  governor,  was  more  energet 
ically  pursued.  Atidros  was  superseded,  in  1683,  by  Colonel  Thomas 
DoDgan,  a  man  of  more  enlarged  views,  and  generally  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  colonists  than  his  predecessor.  During  the  three 
years  of  this  administration,  the  principal  events  of  political  interest 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  that  powerful  aboriginal  confed- 
eracy, known  as  the  Six  Nations. 

Upon  the  demise  of  the  crown,  in  1685^  the  new  monarch,  with 
sharacteristic  tyranny  and  short-sightedness,  determined  on  push- 
ing forward  his  scheme  for  a  union  of  the  provinces.  The  charter 
of  Massachusetts  was  annulled  by  legal  process  in  the  English 
courts,  New  Hampshire  having  been  previously  separated  fiiom  that 
colony,  and  constituted  a  royal  province,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  its  inhabitants.  "Writs  of  '^uo  Warranto  were  also  issued  against 
the  authorities  of  Conn.  .v  and  llhode  Island,  requiring  them  to 
appear  and  show  by  "  what  warrant "  they  exercised  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. Joseph  Dudley,  a  native  of  the  country,  was  temporunlj 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  eastern  colonies,  but  was  supe^ 
seded  at  the  close  of  the  year  1686  by  Andros,  now  Sir  Edmund, 
who  came  out  as  Governor-General  of  New  England,  and  in  whom, 
assisted  by  a  royal  council,  were  vested  all  powers,  legislative  and 
expcutive.  He  brought  with  him  a  small  body  of  regular  trocps, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  quartered  upon  the  New  England  colonies. 

Andros  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  undoubted  abilities  and  attain- 
nrients;  and  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  spirit  of  military  pride 
which  led  him  to  respect  an  open  and  bold  opposition.  The  prin- 
cipal acts  of  tyranny  which  rendered  his  administration  unpo})ular, 
were  in  direct  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  English  court 
Power,  such  as  his,  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  no  man. 

Among  other  griev.inces,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  abolibhed, 
and  the  unpopular  Edward  Eandolph,  who  had  previously  been 
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tent  out  as  inspector  of  customs,  was  appointed  censor.  Tho  reli- 
gious privileges  and  prejudices  of  the  colonists  by  various  regu- 
lations were  invaded  or  outraged.  In  Massachusetts,  marriages  were 
required  to  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
to  the  great  disgust  and  inconvenience  of  the  population.  Even  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  by  which  dissenters  in  general  were  freed  from 
former  disabilities,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  being  but 
one  step  taken  by  a  Catholic  monarch  towards  the  final  establish- 
ment of  his  own  church. 

An  assessment  of  taxes,  by  tho  governor  and  council,  was  at  first 
met  by  a  general  refusal  and  resistance ;  but  the  levy  was  enforced, 
and  obstinate  defaulters  were  punished  with  severity  by  fines  and 
imprisonment.  A  favourite  and  most  productive  method  of  extor- 
tion, was  the  impeachment  of  titles  to  lands  held  under  the  old 
grants  from  towns  or  from  tho  general  assemblies,  and  ruinous  fees 
were  exacted  from  those  who  were  thus  compelled  to  procure  new 
patents  from  the  royal  officials. 

Legal  process  against  the  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Khode 
Island  had  been  stayed  upon  the  transmission  of  memorials  to  the 
king,  which  had  been  construed  into  submission  to  the  royal  pleasure; 
but  the  charters  of  these  provinces  had  not  been  formally  surren- 
dered. In  January  of  1687,  Sir  Edmund  proceeded  in  person  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  put  an  end  to  the  existing  government.  He 
destroyed  the  public  seal,  and,  without  material  opposition,  estab- 
lished the  royal  authority,  as  represented  by  himself  and  his  creatures. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  being  in  session  during  the 
month  of  October  following,  was  visited  by  the  governor-general, 
who  came,  with  an  armed  force,  to  compel  a  surrender  of  the  charter, 
iind  to  dissolve  the  provincial  government.  The  treasured  docu- 
ment was  produced,  and  the  question  was  discussed  at  great  length. 
Niglit  camo  on,  aud,  ua  il  was  e^rident  that  Andros  was  fully 
determined  to  enforce  his  claims,  a  plan  was  concerted  by  which  the 
instrument  that  had  assured  a  free  government  to  Connecticut  was  at 
least  preserved,  although  rendered,  for  the  time  being,  of  no  effect 
The  lights  were  extinguished,  and,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion 
which  ensued,  Captain  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  seized  upon  the 
charter,  and,  making  his  way  out  of  the  assembly-room,  succeeded 
in  depositing  it  unseen  in  a  place  of  security,  viz:  the  hollow  of  a 
huge  oak.  This  tree  is  still  living,  and  forms  an  object  no  less 
interesting  from  its  antiquity,  (being  one  of  the  few  denizens  of  the 
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aboriginal  forest  now  standing  in  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  New 
England,)  and  from  the  great  size  of  its  gnarled  and  picturesque 
trunk,  than  from  its  association  with  the  incident  above  related. 
The  original  charter  is  still  preserved  at  the  secretary's  office,  in 
Hartford. 

Andros  met  with  no  further  opposition,  and  all  New  England, 
with  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  finally  submitted  to  his  dictation. 
He  maintained  his  position  until  the  revolution  of  1688,  by  which 
William  and  Mary  gained  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  An 
unprofitable  eastern  expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians, 
under  the  Baron  of  St.  Castine,  was  among  the  most  noticeable 
events  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  administration. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  first  definite  intelligence  of  the  revolution, 
the  people  of  Boston  rose  in  mass.  Andros,  his  Secretary  Ran- 
dolph, and  other  officials,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
venerable  Simon  Bradstreet,  former  governor  of  the  colony,  was  put 
at  the  head  of  a  provisional  government. 

The  whole  of  New  England  followed  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  reorganized  under 
their  violated  charters,  and  all  the  other  colonies,  in  resuming  their 
old  forms  of  government,  rejoiced  over  the  forced  abdiccti'^n  of  the 
king,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  succession. 

Andros  was  sent  to  England,  and  the  various  charges  against 
him  were  examined  by  William  and  his  council.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  in  no  material  instance  exceeded  the  powers 
expressly  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  complainta  were  dismissed. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  received  the  royal  confirmation  of 
their  old  charters;  but  Massachusetts  was  less  fortunate,  having  made 
defence  in  the  proceedings  under  the  quo  warranto,  to  final  judg 
ment,  which,  it  was  decided,  could  only  be  reversed  on  writ  of  error 
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mW   YORK  SUBSEQUENT  TO    THE   REVOLUTION   OF    1588  — A8* 

gCMPTION  OP  AUTHORITY  BY  JACOB  LKISLER:   OPPOSITION  BT 

THE     COUNCIL.  —  INDIAN     INCURSIONS.  —  ARRIVAL     Of 

8L0U0HTER   AS   GOVERNOR. — TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OP 

LEISLER  AND  MILBOURNE.  —  COLONEL  PLETCIIER:   HIS 

FUTILE     ATTEMPT     TO     ENFORCE    AUTHORITY     IN 

CONNECTICUT. CHURCH    DIPFICULTIE8.  —  BEL- 

LAMONT'S   PEACEABLE   ADMINISTRATION. — 
CAPTAIN    KIDD,    THE    PIRATE. 

In  New  York,  the  first  news  of  the  English  revolution  created 
creat  confusion  and  terror.  Vague  reports  of  intended  outrages  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  excited  the  populace,  and  hastened  a  move- 
ment which  proved  fatal  to  its  leaders.  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of 
militia,  and  a  Dutch  merchant  of  wealth  and  respectability,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  command  of  a  body  of  insurgents,  and  to  seize 
upon  the  fort.  The  lieutenant-governor.  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson, 
fled  the  country,  and  Leisler,  at  the  head  of  a  "committee  of  safety," 
asuumed  the  administration  of  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
regular  municipal  authorities.  The  news  of  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  having  arrived,  he  made  public  proclamation  of  loyalty 
to  the  new  sovereigns,  and  dispatched  a  letter  to  them,  rendering  an 
account  of  his  proceedings,  with  a  detail  of  the  causes  which  had 
rendered  such  action  necessary  or  expedient.  In  the  month  of 
August,  Milbourne,  a  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  came  over  from  England, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  by  the  self-constituted 
government.  The  m'-mbers  of  the  old  council,  having  retreated  to 
Albany,  there  proclauned  their  intended  adherence  to  the  new  suc- 
cession, and  their  denunciation  of  the  rebellious  Leisler.  The  people 
of  Albany,  in  convention,  determined  to  await  a  direct  appointment 
by  the  crown,  and,  having  conferred  on  ^[ajor  Schuyler  the  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  refused  to  submit  to  the  requirement.s,  or  yield  to 
the  persuasions  of  Milbourne,  who,  with  a  force  of  fifty  men,  had 
come  to  demand  possession  in  the  name  of  his  superior. 

In  December  (1689)  came  out  a  royal  commission,  directed  to 
Nicholson,  "or  such  as,  for  the  time  being,  takes  care  for  preserving 
Vol.  IV.— 41 
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the  i>cncc,  arnl  juliiiiiiiatcrin;,'  the  laws,"  kc.  LciHior  mloptcd  thk 
ax  liiH  own  warrant  for  the  cxcrcr«c  of  the  powcrH  ho  liad  asaiimed. 
InHcuuro  in  hin  position,  and  opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  the 
governor  was  unable— some  say  incompetent — to  nuike  ncct-ab,  » 
prei)aratiori8  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  frontier.  War  existed 
between  lOnfiland  and  Fiance,  and  parties  of  Krcnch  and  Indians, 
sent  out  by  Frontenac,  the  Canadian  governor,  ravaged  the  coiuitry. 
In  an  attack  upon  Schenectady,  sonic  sixty  of  the  iidiabitaiiU  were 
slain,  twenty-five  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  many  who  escaped 
Bufl'ered  every  extremity  from  exposure  during  their  flight  towanij 
Albany.  An  expedition  against  Canada,  undertaken  by  New  York 
Connecticut,  and  Massaclmsctts,  from  want  of  timely  ciioperatioa 
between  the  difl'ercnt  parties,  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Leislcr  succeeded  in  silencing  the  open  opposition  at  Albany, 
but  bis  supremacy  was  destined  to  bo  of  short  duration.  Henry 
Sloughter,  with  a  commission  from  the  crown,  came  out  as  gov- 
ernor in  March,  1691.  A  certain  Capftiin  Ingoldaby  had  landed  at 
New  York  with  troops  three  months  previous,  had  announced  tliia 
appointment,  and  claimed  possession  of  the  fort.  Leisler  refused  tc 
surrender  the  place,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Sloughter,  by  order  of 
that  oflicial,  was  arrested,  together  with  Milbourne,  and  several 
members  of  his  council. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  governor,  were  to  appoint  a  special 
court  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  issue  warrants  for  an 
assembly,  or  council,  to  assist  him  in  the  administration.  The  result 
was  what  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  Sloughter,  and 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  proceedings.  The  accused  were  convicted 
of  high-treason,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  council  concurred 
with  the  sentence,  and  the  governor,  at  first  hesitating  to  push  mat- 
ters to  such  an  extremity,  finally  signed  the  death-warrants  of  Leisler 
and  Milbourne.  It  has  been  said  that  his  assent  was  obtained  dur- 
ing a  fit  of  intoxication.  The  victims  perished  on  the  gallows,  in 
the  month  of  May  (1691).  They  met  their  fate  with  a  composure 
and  in  a  Christian  spirit  which  must  have  enlisted  general  sympathy. 
Their  heirs  afterwards  received  their  estates,  the  attainder  being 
reversed,  and  the  vain  ceremonial  of  funeral  honours  was  performed  I 
over  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  governor  and  his  secretary. 

Colonel  Fletcher  succeeded  Sloughter  in  1692,  the  latter  having  I 
died  suddenly,  after  holding  office  about  four  months.    lie  was 
commissioned  by  the  crown  as  commander  of  the  militia  of  New 
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*Jeniov  ami  Connecticut,  and  in  iho  fdllowing  year  proceeded  to 
Il.utr)rd  for  tne  purpose  of  cnforoinR  his  military  claimH.  The 
Connecticut  awthoritica  refused  to  sul  init  to  hia  demand.^,  aa  being 
oppKsod  to  privilfj^o.s  secured  to  tlictn  by  charter.  The  militia  com- 
paiiiLS  were  assembled,  but  when  Klctcher  ordered  llio  reading  of 
liii'  iDinniisriion,  Captain  William  Wadswortii,  the  principal  odlcer, 
c&WMiil  the  drums  to  be  beat,  and,  adding  to  this  violence  a  pergonal 
threat,  "that  he  would  nuikc  day-light  ahino  through  him,"  so  over- 
awed the  colonel,  that  he  desiHtcd  from  the  attempt  to  take  command, 
an  1  tlic  next  day  sot  out  for  New  York. 

Fletcher  held  olTiee  until  1GD8.  lie  had  much  controversy  with 
the  aHHcnibly  re.s{)ecting  laws  for  the  settlement  of  clergymen.  Fa- 
vouring the  Kiigli.'ih  Church,  he  was  greatly  exasperated  when  the 
house,  ader  providing  for  the  appointment  of  ministers  to  be  elected 
by  their  parishioners,  refused  to  add  an  amendment  by  which  the 
sanction  of  the  governor  was  required  to  their  settlement,  lie  pro- 
rogued the  assembly  forthwith,  accusing  the  members,  in  his  fare- 
well speech,  as  being  possessed  of  "a  stubborn  ill-temper." 

Lord  Bellamont,  who  succeeded  him  in  1698,  as  governor  of  the 
northern  colonics,  (with  the  exception  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,)  was  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  disposition,  and  through- 
out hia  three  years'  administration  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  ob- 
tained a  commission  from  the  crown  to  cruise  after  pirates,  with 
which  the  seas  were  infested.  Ue  was  furnished  with  a  vessel  by 
Bellamont  and  others,  for  this  purpose,  it  being  supposed  that  great 
treasures  might  be  recovered  by  the  capture  of  these  outlaws,  and 
by  ferreting  out  their  places  of  retreat.  The  treachery  of  Kidd,  hia 
subsequent  piratical  exploits,  his  audacious  appearance  in  public,  hia 
capture,  and  execution,  mingled  with  many  fabulous  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  adventure,  have  ever  since  been  favourite  themes  for 
rude  nautical  songs  and  talcs.  The  search  for  treasures  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  buried,  has  been  continued  even  to  the 
preuent  day. 
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KBW    CHARTER    OP    MASSACHUSETTS.  —  TRIALS    FOR    WITCH' 
CRAFT   IN  SALEM. — FIRST    EXECUTION. — PARRI8  AND  HIS 
FAMILY. — COURT  OF  EXAMINATION   AT  SALEM. — COTTON 
MATHER. — ARRIVAL    OF     PHIPPS. — NUMEROUS     EXE- 
CUTIONS.—  CONFESSIONS. — CRUELTIES  INFLICTED. 
— CHANGE    IN    PUBLIC    OPINION. 

In  Afassachusctts,  after  the  Revolution,  a  regular  government  was 
established  under  a  new  charter,  brought  out  by  Sir  William  Phipps, 
in  1692,  which  included  under  one  government  with  that  province 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  and  the  partially  conquered  wilderness 
eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  year  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  England,  as  the 
period  when  a  fatal  delusion,  a  superstitious  terror,  and  a  bloody 
fanaticism,  resulted  in  acts  which  reflected  an  indelible  disgrace  upon 
the  eastern  colonies.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  at  this  date,  arrive  at 
satisfactory  conclusions  respecting  the  reputed  witchcraft  at  Salem, 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  belief  in  manifestations  as  strange,  and 
as  apparently  supernatural  as  those  recorded  by  Mather  and  other 
early  historians,  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground:  it  numbers 
among  its  converts  men  of  every  condition,  and  of  every  variety  of 
intellectual  culture  and  endowment;  and  were  the  same  interpreta- 
tion, as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  put  upon  the  experimenij 
whereby  the  phenomena  are  developed  now,  and  were  the  same 
necessity  felt  for  literal  obedience  to  the  Hebrew  law,  scenes  more 
horrible  than  those  we  are  now  about  to  record,  would  be  renewed 
in  our  midst. 

We  cannot,  however,  give  the  actors  in  those  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings credit  for  entire  honesty  and  sincerity.  Even  granting 
that  a  foundation  for  suspicion  and  accusation  was  laid  by  the  occur- 
rence of  events  so  unaccountable,  that,  in  that  age,  reference  to  the  | 
devil  and  his  fiimiliars  as  their  originators  was  but  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery,  we  can  discover  too  much  evidence  of  I 
private  malice,  of  duplicity,  and  misrepresentation,  to  allow  of  much 
room  for  charity  towards  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  per- 
secutions, or  those  who  endeavoured  to  justify  or  gloss  over| 
their  crimes. 
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The  first  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  took  place  several  years  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  An  unfortunate 
old  Iri.sh  woman,  named  Glover,  was  executed  as  a  witch  in  1G88. 
Her  accusation  appears  to  have  resulted  from  personal  pique,  but 
glic  was  a  Catholic,  she -spoke  indifferent  English,  and  her  broken 
answers  were  easily  interpreted  against  her. 

Tlie  first  case  that  occurred  in  1692,  was  that  of  an  Indian  woman, 
named  Tituba,  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Samuel  Parris,  minister  of 
Salem.  A  daughter  and  a  niece  of  the  latter,  of  the  ages  respect- 
ively of  about  nine  and  twelve,  became  afflicted  with  strange  con- 
vulsions, and  complained  of  pains  and  torments  unexplainable  by 
the  faculty.  They  were  pronounced  bewitched,  and  Tituba  was 
flacTcred  by  her  master  into  a  confession  that  she  was  the  guilty  party. 
Without  undertaking  to  reason  upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena, 
to  what  extent  some  strange  sympathetic  mental  delusion  (such  as 
lias  f''om  time  to  time  been  observed  in  all  ages),  may  have  pre- 
vailed, how  far  men  in  their  sober  senses  may  have  become  the 
dupes  of  artful  children,  or  what  really  unaccountable  physical 
manifestations  may  have  taken  place,  we  can  only  give  the  facts  as 
they  actually  occurred. 

Accusations  multiplied  with  the  number  of  the  su{)posed  possessed 
or  afllicted  persons.  They  extended  from  the  poor  and  helpless  to 
those  of  good  standing  and  reputation,  and  a  universal  panic  was 
excited,  which  finally  worked  its  own  cure.  Meantime,  a  special 
court  was  convened  at  Salem  (now  Danvers)  meeting-house,  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  the  trials  formally  commenced.  The  accusers 
were  personally  confronted  with  their  supposed  tormentors,  and 
added  to  their  former  declarations  what  appeared,  to  the  prejudiced 
and  excited  court,  direct  and  convincing  evidence. 

For  minute  accounts  of  the  proceedings  throughout  these  trials, 
as  well  as  for  experiments  carried  out  at  great  length  upon  the  pos- 
sessed, in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  see  the  writings  of  Cotton 
Mather.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of 
those  diabolical  manifestations,  but  such  was  his  dogmatic  obstinacy, 
and  his  excessive  self-esteem,  that  he  never  could  or  would  confess 
to  having  been  deceived.  In  reading  his  works,  while  we  laugh  at 
Ills  absurdities,  we  cannot  restrain  feelings  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion at  his  cruelty,  bigotry,  and  intolerance.  As  a  historian,  he  is 
notoriously  fallacious,  but  we  may  believe  that  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  the  things  which  he  describes  as  coming  under  his  personal 
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observation,  for  he  could  scarcely  appear  in  a  more  unamiable  light 
than  that  in  which  he  is  exhibited  upon  his  own  testimony. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  (May  14th)  Governor  Phippg 
arrived,  and  assumed  his  office.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  and  ordered  into  irons  the  unfortunates  with  whom 
the  jails  were  crowded. 

Several  sessions  of  the  special  court  were  held  during  the  summer 
and  by  the  close  of  September  no  less  than  twenty  persons,  of  various 
ages  and  of  both  sexes,  had  perished  oil  the  gallows  as  witches  or  ne. 
cromancers.  Among  the  most  noted  of  these,  was  George  Burroughs, 
formerly  minister  at  Salem,  and  a  rival  of  his  successor,  the  infamous 
Parris.  His  demeanour  on  the  scaffold  was  so  strongly  indicative  of 
innocence,  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  prayers  and 
dying  address,  that  it  is  said  that  the  execution  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  spectators  if  Cotton  Mather  had  not  made  his  way 
through  the  throng  on  horseback,  and  exerted  his  usual  influence 
aver  the  people,  by  vituperation  against  the  victim  of  superstition. 
The  principal  point  made  against  Burroughs,  was  his  denial  of  the 
reality  of  the  supposed  witchcraft.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the  pop- 
ular prejudice,  that  those  only  of  the  accused  could  hope  for  favour 
or  safety  who  were  willing  to  minister  to  it  by  confessions  and  self- 
accusations. 

The  wildest  absurdities  respecting  diabolical  witch-meetings  and 
incantations  thus  received  corroboration.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  evidence  against  those  who  refused  to  confess,  provided  they 
had  come,  from  any  cause,  to  be  in  bad  odour,  or  had  personal  enemies. 
The  trials,  as  far  as  any  form  of  law  or  rules  of  evidence  are  concerned, 
were  the  merest  mockery;  for  whatever  contradictions  in  testi- 
mony might  occur,  they  were  easily  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
that  this  was  only  an  attempt  by  the  devil  to  bewilder  the  witness 
by  taking  away  his  memory,  or  by  making  further  false  impressions, 
In  various  instances,  direct  and  cruel  bodily  tortuie  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  extort  confession.  One  old  man  of  eighty  or  ninety, 
named  Giles  Cory,  refused  to  plead,  and  was  barbarously  pressed  to 
death,  being  subjected  to  the  '■^  peine  forte  et  dure"  as  provided  by  the 
law  of  England.  We  must  recollect,  however,  in  passing  judgment 
upon  all  these  acts,  that,  provided  their  premises  were  correct,  the 
early  colonists  only  carried  out  principles  universally  received,  and 
acted  upon  for  ages,  in  the  parent  country.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  speak  of  the  degeneracy  of  modern  times,  and  presume 
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to  draw  comparisons  unfavourable  to  the  present  age,  between  the 
existing  state  of  public  morals  and  theology,  and  that  of  a  former 
generation. 

The  first  public  intimation  of  any  change  in  feeling  or  opinion 
respecting  the  Salem  murders  appears  in  a  remonstrance  sent  in  to 
the  general  court,  at  its  October  session,  by  the  minister  of  Andover 
and  his  parishioners.  The  special  court  was  then  and  there  abol- 
ished, and  the  interval  between  that  period  and  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, (1693,)  when  the  regular  criminal  court  was  to  sit,  allowed 
time  for  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  excited  populace.  When  the 
new  cases  came  before  a  grand  jury,  twenty-six  indictments  (out  of 
fifly-six)  were  found  true  bills,  but  upon  trial,  there  were  but  three 
convictions.  Even  those  found  guilty  were  reprieved,  and  finally 
set  at  liberty. 

Mather  himself,  giving  his  own  ideas,  or  endorsing  those  of  an- 
other, confesses  that  the  matter  might  have  been  carried  too  far;  for, 
he  says:  "at  last  it  was  evidently  seen  that  there  must  be  a  stop 
put,  or  the  generation  of  the  children  of  God  would  fall  under  that 
condemnation."  And  again:  "It  cannot  be  imagin'd  that  in  a 
place  of  so  much  knowledge,  so  many,  in  so  small  a  compass  of 
land,  should  so  abominably  leap  into  the  devil's  lap  all  at  once." 


CHAFxEH   I  Y • 

CONTROYEEST  CONCBRNINO  REVENUE. — SUSPECTED  NEORO  REVOII 
IN  NEW  TORE:   MOCK-TRIALS  OF  THE  ACCUSED:   BARBAROUS 
PUNISHMENTS. — CONNECTICUT:    THE    SATBROOK  PLATFORM. 
—MASSACHUSETTS:  BURNING  OF  DEERFIELD:  DIFFICULTIES 
BETWEEN   THE  GOVERNORS   AND  ASSEMBLIES. — NEW 
HAMPSHIRE:  ATTACK  ON  COCHECO:  EASTERN  IN- 
DIAN WAR. — RHODE  ISLAND:   ITS  COMMERCIAL 
PROSPERITY. — NEW  JERSEY:  OPPO  ITION  TO 
ARBITRARY  TAXATION:  SCOTCH  IMMIGRA- 
TION: PROSPERITY  OF  THE  COLONY:  ITS 
UNION    WITH    NEW    YORK. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  series  of 
movements  and  conflicts  commenced  in  the  colonies,  the  tendency 
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of  which  was  directly  nnd  steadily  towards  the  establishment  of  those 
principles  which  resulted  in  their  final  independence.  In  New  York, 
under  the  governmenta  of  the  reckless  and  profligate  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  of  Hunter,  of  Cosby,  and  Clark,  vexed  questions  arose 
respecting  the  collection  and  application  of  the  colonial  revenues. 
The  public  monies  had  been  so  scandalously  appropriated  or  misap- 
plied by  Cornbury,  that,  under  his  successors,  care  was  taken  by  the 
assembly  to  secure  the  country  against  similar  loss  by  the  dishonestr 
or  incompetency  of  the  executive.  The  result  was  an  almost  con- 
stant altercation  between  the  house  and  the  governor's  council.  The 
attempt  by  the  latter  to  alter  or  amend  the  fiscal  provisions  of  the 
former  was  met  by  determined  resistance,  and  again  and  again  was 
the  assembly  dissolved  by  the  governor. 

During  the  administration  of  Clark,  who,  as  senior  member  of  the 
council,  took,  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  upon  the  death  of 
Crosby,  in  1736,  the  assembly  made  express  declaration,  in  an  address 
to  the  governor,  of  the  principles  by  which  their  legislation  should 
be  governed,  in  the  following  language:  "We  therefore  beg  leave 
to  be  plain  with  your  honour,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss 
when  we  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will  either 
raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised,  or  put  what  we  shall  raise  into  the 
power  of  a  governor  to  misapply,  if  we  can  prevent  it;  nor  shall  we 
make  up  any  other  deficiencies  than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and 
just  to  be  paid;  nor  continue  what  support  or  revenue  we  shall 
raise,  for  any  longeir  time  than  one  year"  (a  provision  for  securing 
an  annual  session  of  the  assembly);  "nor  do  we  think  it  convenient 
to  do  even  that,  until  such  laws  are  passed  as  we  conceive  necessary 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,"  &c. 

In  the  year  1741,  scenes  occurred  in  New  York  of  a  character 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  truth,  that  the  extreme  of  cruelty  is 
generally  the  offspring  of  terror  and  cowardice.  A  number  of  fires 
took  place  at  short  intervals,  and  although  many  of  them  were 
plainly  attributable  to  accident,  suspicion  arose  that  a  plot  had 
been  formed  by  the  negroes,  of  whom  between  one  and  two  thousand 
were  there  held  as  slaves,  to  destroy  and  plunder  the  city.  The 
testimony  of  two  infamous  informers,  given  in  the  one  instance  to 
secure  a  reward,  and  in  the  other,  to  escape  punishment  after  con- 
viction of  a  crime,  gave  form  and  directness  to  the  accusation.  As 
early  4s  1712,  a  panic  somewhat  similar  had  resulted  in  the  death 
of  nineteen  victims  of  popular  rage  and  terror,  and  the  old  feeling 
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just  to  be  paid;    ii''>r  oontinue  what  support  or  revenue  wr    '    , 
rai?e.  i\>r  auy  longer  time  than  one  year"  (a  provision  for  seo;;v;- 
fin  annual  ses.sion  of  the  f.f<>"'mbly);  "nor  do  wf  tliink  it  convf.'i'i  •• ; 
to  do  even  that,  UTilil  such  hiw«  are  pa^Jsed  as  we  conceive  ne('i\    • 
for  th*»  i,u-'uifcitantfl  of  the  volony,"  &e. 

In  tl?  veur  IVil,  scxj',!;-?  <k!curreil  in  New  York  of  a  ch-ira-'U 
!?trikii.f.';!_r  illuetrativo  of  the  trnth,  ib\}.  She  extreme  of  crnc!f. 
generally  the  o'lisprin^  of  infiva  and  (X»trtrdico.     A  number  ni  i  • 
took   place  f;t  s^I^tJ  "i^feervai.^  mtd  although  mnny  ui'  them  ..  "i 
phiinly  nttribwUiij'k   to  iieoident,  suspicion   arose  th;it  a  pk.,  '■.\ 
b'crn  formed  by  $h^  ne.griX-><.  of  whom  between  one  and  two  tlu-usi: 
were  there  held  as  RlftV*;«,  to  destroy  and  plunder  the  city     T , 
testimony  of  two  in^^nous  informers,  given  in  the  one  infstan,  . 
secure  «  reward   jaj  in  the  other,  to  escape  punishment  aAer  to 
viction  of  R  cri/ne,  gave  form  and  directness  to  the  accusatioti.    / 
early  as  17.12.  a.  p.itiic  somewhat  similar  had  resulted  in  the  dcati 
of  nineteen  victimH  of  popular  rage  and  terror,  arid  the  old  f  tlii; 
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was  now  revived  with  tenfold  virulence.  A  great  number  of  orrcflts 
were  speedily  made,  and  when  the  trials  came  o"  d  strong  was 
the  public  prejudice  that,  of  the  eight  lawyers  who  then  constituted 
the  entire  legal  fraternity  of  the  city,  none  would  lend  his  services 
in  the  defence  of  a  prisoner.  "All  assisted  by  turns  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecutions.  The  prisoners,  who  had  no  counsel,  were  tried 
and  convicted  upon  must  insufficient  evidence.  The  lawyers  vied 
with  each  other  in  heaping  all  sorts  of  abuse  on  their  heads,  and 
Chief-Justice  Delancey,  in  passing  sentence,  vied  with  the  lawyers. 
Many  confessed,  to  save  their  lives,  and  then  accused  others.  Thir- 
teen unhappy  convicts  were  burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen  were 
hanged,  and  seventy-one  transported."* 

Two  of  the  victims  were  white  men ;  the  others  were  partly  slaves 
and  partly  free  blacks.  One  of  the  whites  appears  to  have  been 
condemned  rather  from  the  circumstance  that  ho  was  a  Catholic, 
and,  as  such,  obnoxious  to  popular  prejudice,  than  from  any  respect- 
able evidence  of  guilt  There  is  no  probability  that  any  plot  had 
been  formed,  although  some  of  those  who  received  punishment  may 
have  been  guilty  of  incendiarism. 

The  history  of  Connecticut,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  presents  little  of  historical  importance,  except  its  coiincc- 
tioa  with  the  other  provinces  in  military  operations,  elsewhere 
briefly  described.  The  most  important  local  measure  of  the  period 
was  the  establishment  of  "the  Say  brook  Platform,"  by  an  eccle- 
Biastical  convention,  called  in  1708,  by  a  legislative  act.  "At  a 
subsequent  session  of  the  legislature,  it  was  enacted  that  all  the 
churches  united  according  to  the  Platform,  should  be  owned  as 
established  by  law,  allowing,  however,  to  other  churches  the  right 
of  exercising  worship  and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to 
tlicir  consciences."! 

In  the  frontier  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  lingered 
through  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  after  a 
short  interval  of  peace,  broke  out  again  in  1704,  the  border  towns 
of  ifassachusetts  suffered  severely.  In  February  of  the  latter  year, 
a  party  of  three  hundred  French  and  Indians,  the  former  under 
command  of  Hertel  de  Rouville,  attacked  the  town  of  Deerfield  in 
the  night.  The  place  had  been  partially  protected  by  palisades,  and 
about  twenty  soldiers  were  quartered  there,  but  these  had  been 

*  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States. 
t  Hale's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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grossly  negligent  in  not  mounting  guard,  and  the  surprise  was  com* 
plete.  The  popular  narrative  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister,  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  the.calamity.  "Not  bng  before  the  break  of 
day,"  he  says,  "  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood  upon  us,  our  watch 
being  unfaithful."  The  inhabitants  made  what  resistance  they  coukl 
but  such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  assault,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy's  force,  that  the  strife  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  town 
was  burned ;  forty -seven  of  its  defenders  perished  on  the  spot;  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoners — men,  women,  and  children — were  marched 
off  through  a  deep  snow  towards  Canada — "nineteen  of  whom," 
says  the  narrator,  "  were  afterwards  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two 
starved  to  death  near  Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  or  famine 
the  Indians  underwent  there."  Mrs.  "Williams  was  among  the  vic- 
tims on  the  route.  Those  who  finally  reached  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, were  kept  prisoners  for  several  years.  Fifly-seven  of  them 
were  sent  back  to  Boston  in  1706. 

The  operations  against  Canada,  in  which  the  New  England  colo- 
nies were  jointly  engaged,  during  the  few  years  succeeding  this 
period,  have  already  been  described  in  the  history  of  the  French 
Canadian  settlements.  The  long-continued  war  had  greatly  checked 
the  growth  of  the  exposed  colonies,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  1718,  Massachusetts  was  lefl  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt. 

For  many  years  thereafter,  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony 
was  in  continual  controversy  with  a  succession  of  royal  governors 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  salary,  which  should  render 
the  position  of  the  letter  more  independent.  The  demand  for  this 
measure  was  firml)  refused,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  gov- 
ernor should  be  paid  only  by  an  annual  appropriation. 

For  the  important  colonial  expedition  against  Canada  in  1745, 
and  the  fall  of  Louisburg,  see  the  articlcij  upon  Acadia,  the  settle- 
ment and  history  of  Canada,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  the  French  in 
America. 

We  find  little  of  public  interest  to  record  of  the  sparsely  populated 
colony  of  New  Hampshire  from  the  time  of  its  separation  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  the  close  of  Andros'  administration,  up  to  the  events 
which  immediately  preceded  the  American  revolution.  Many 
strange  tales  are  told  of  incidents  connected  with  the  Indian  war% 
the  frontier  position  of  the  colony  rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to 
hostile  incursion.  Among  these  is  the  account  given  of  the  attack 
upon  Cocheco,  or  Dover,  in  1689.    One  Major  Waldron  had  com 
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nmnd  of  ft  garrison  BufRcicnt  to  protect  the  post,  tf  due  care  had  been 
taken  to  guard  ngainst  surftrisc. 

The  enemy  were  let  in,  in  tho  niglit,  by  two  squaws  who  had 
ol)tJiined  permission  to  sleep  in  the  fortified  houses.  "The  English 
were  completely  ovci^jowcred,  fifty-two  were  killed  or  carried  away 
ciiptive;  among  the  former  was  Major  Waldron.  Tho  old  warrior 
(he  was  eighty  years  of  age)  defended  himself  with  astonishing 
strength  and  courage,  but  was  finally  struck  down  from  behind. 
Bruised  and  mangled,  he  was  placed  in  a  chair  upon  a  table,  and 
tlic  savages,  gathering  round,  glutted  their  long-cherished  vengeance 
bv  cutting  and  torturing  the  helpless  captive.  He  was  in  bad  odour 
with  tho  Indians  for  having,  as  they  alleged,  defrauded  them  in  for- 
mer trading  transactions.  It  was  reported  among  them  that  he  used 
to  '  count  his  fist  as  weighing  a  pound,  also  that  his  accounts  were 
not  crossed  out  according  to  agreement.'  Placed,  as  above-mentioned, 
ujion  a  table,  some  of  them  *  in  turns  gashed  his  naked  breast,  say- 
ing, I  cross  out  my  account.  Then,  cutting  a  joint  from  his  finger, 
would  say:  will  your  fist  weigh  a  pound  now?'  They  continued 
these  cruelties  until  he  faintf  .1  from  loss  of  blood,  when  they  dis- 
patched him."* 

Tiie  expeditions  of  this  period  against  the  eastern  Indians  and 
French,  are  described  in  the  quaint  narrative  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Church,  who  closed  his  military  career  in  these  services.  In  the  three 
years'  Indian  war,  which  broke  out  in  1722,  the  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire  were  constantly  endangered,  and  on  many  occasions 
suflered  severely  from  savage  depredations.  Of  all  the  events  of 
the  war,  none  was  more  celebrated  in  its  time,  than  the  expedition 
under  Captain  John  Lovewell,  and  the  fight  at  Pigwacket,  on  the 
Saco,  in  which  he  and  more  than  half  his  companions  perished. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  charter  of  1663,  resumed 
upon  the  deposition  of  Andros,  continued  to  prosper.  Its  position 
secured  it  against  danger  from  Indian  invasion,  and  its  excellent 
harbours  gave  opportunity  to  the  enterprising  population  for  exten- 
sive co.nraercial  operations.  A  large  back  country  was  supplied 
with  foreign  goods  from  Newport.  It  is  even  said  to  have  been  a 
matte,  of  serious  question,  in  early  times,  whether  New  York  could 
ever  compete  with  this  prosperous  sea-port;  so  true  it  is  that  a 
stimulus  to  enterprise  and  exertion  is  far  more  important  to  the 
weL*^are  of  a  country  than  the  greatest  natural  advantages.     The 
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rugged  Boil  of  New  England  has  nourished  a  race,  the  field  of  wliote 
exertions  ia  boundlesA:  the  inhahitanta  of  the  barren  iHJund  of  Nun 
tucket  have  been,  bo  to  Bpcuk,  driven  to  employ  their  ciierfzioa  in 
enterprise,  than  which  none  has  proved  more  permanently  proliiahle. 

New  Jersey  was  among  tlic  foremost  and  most  earnest  of  tlia 
uorthern  colonies,  in  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of 
her  governors.  The  imposition  of  a  duty,  and  the  levy  of  n  tax  liy 
Andros,  when  he  was  first  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Wiia 
the  occasion  of  a  remonstrance,  in  which  the  standing  claim,  that 
taxes  should  not  be  imposed  without  the  people's  assent,  was 
strongly  and  successfully  urged. 

Under  the  management  of  Pen n  and  his  associates,  n  new  impetus 
was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  by  the  immigration  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  from  Scotland.  They 
formed  a  sober  and  industrious  population,  well  fitted  to  mitii'lo 
upon  terms  of  sympathy  and  brotlierhood  with  the  Quaker  inliabit. 
ants  and  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  by  whom  the  country 
was  peopled.  Glowing  accounts  are  given  of  the  rapidity  with  wliicli 
the  lands  were  brought  under  cultivation,  of  the  efficient  means 
which  were  taken  to  secure  the  blessings  of  free  education,  and  of 
the  general  thrift  and  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

New  Jersey,  together  with  New  York  and  the  New  England  colo- 
nics, was  brought  under  the  domination  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in 
1688.  For  many  years  after  the  revolution  of  that  date,  its  afijiirs 
remained  in  an  unsettled  state;  but  in  1702,  a  surrender  of  their 
legislative  powers  by  the  proprietors,  resulted  in  the  temp(irary 
anion  of  the  province  with  New  York,  then  under  the  government 
of  Cornbury. 

Gov.  Saltovstaix. — Tliia  appears  to  ho  tlio  proper  place  to  p'vo  s'mio  account  of  a 
roim  wlio  wiolUod,  for  many  j'oars,  an  iiilliicni'c  in  tin'  colony  equaled  oiily  liy  tliiit  ot'  imr 
(Irst  Wintlirop.  Ourdon  SaltonHtall  w;is  I'lruat  ILivorliiil,  MiissnclmNctta,  in  lOiU).  iiii.l 
frrnduiitod  at  Harvard  in  KiSt.  lie  wus  (ininiiiiHl  at  New  Lonili  n,  on  tlie  '.TjiIi  of 
Ndvi'inhor,  IfiOl.  His  reputation  soon  ppnad  tliVi)U(;li  tiio  colony,  aii'l  liis  inlluinii'  (Vir 
tlie  elertry  finally  liecanio  almost  alisciiute.  Tin  y  niipeared  to  rejrard  liini  with  sciiiinii  uii 
akin  to  idolatrj'.  Tlio  structure  of  liis  tuiml  .iticl  cliaracter  was  s\irli  as  led  liini  iiu'vitnMy 
to  cliriir  to  strirt  ecclesiastical  discipliiif.  and.  I'celiiiir  fow  of  tlic  ititirniitics  of  our  nature, 
lio  liad  little  patience  with  the  lanlts  of  olh' is.  His  personal  (ippi'.'irancc,  as  lias  luin 
befon;  remarked,  was  so  strikinjjr  and  iinposin.'  thiit  tlic  Karl  of  IJellaiiKait  rc(rardcil  iiim 
as  liettcr  rcpresontinp  tho  Knjrlisli  noliliiiian  th;iii  any  other  ficntlcnian  whom  lie  had  seen 
in  America.  He  was  moro  inclined  to  synods  and  formiiliis  than  any  other  iiiinisti-r  of 
that  da5'  in  tho  New  Rnjcland  colonies.  The  Sayhrook  platform  was  stamped  willi  his 
seal,  and  was  for  the  most  part  an  cnihodinicnt  of  his  viou-^.  In  an  e|)iscopal  cmiiilry  lio 
would  have  mado  a  bishop,  in  whose  presence  the  lesser  lights  would  scarcely  have  been 
seen  to  twinkle. 

On  the  death  of  (lov.  Fit/,  John  Wiiithrop,  in  1107,  he  wnH  chosen  jrovornor  of  the 
colony,  and  continued  in  ofTlce  until  his  death,  which  took  place  ou  tho  ^Oth  of  Scjjtem- 
ber,  1724. — IloUister's  Uiatory  oj  Connecticut. 
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CHAUTER  OP   TUB  COLONY   OP   OEOROIA. — PIRST   ARRITAL  OF 

COLONISTS.  —  SETTLEMENT  OP   SAVANNAH,  —  INDIAN    NEOO- 

TiAT'.ONS.  —  MARY    MUSOROVE.  —  CESSION    OP    INDIAN 

CLAIMS. — CHARACTER  OP  IMMIGRANTS  TO  OEOKOIA. 

— TRAPPIC  IN  NEGROES  PROHIBITED.  —  PRED- 

BRICA   POUNDED.  —  WAR   WITH   SPAIN. 

As  late  as  tho  year  1732,  when  plans  for  tho  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try included  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers  were  first 
actively  undertaken,  the  whole  district,  together  with  tho  adjoining 
territory,  now  included  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  remained  untenanted, 
except  by  savages,  and  a  debatable  ground  between  the  English 
colonies  and  those  of  Spain.  In  the  mon*^  of  June,  in  the  year 
above-mentioned,  James  Oglethorpe,  with  \  wenty  associates,  in  Eng- 
land, obtained  a  charter  from  George  II.,  for  tho  foundation  of  a 
colony  in  this  unoccupied  region — the  special  object  of  the  grantees 
being  to  provide  an  asylum  for  poor  and  imprisoned  debtors,  for  tho 
subjects  of  religious  persecutions,  and  for  all  standing  in  need  of 
charity,  who  might,  by  removal  to  a  new  country,  be  rendered 
eventually  self-dependent,  useful,  and  prosperous. 

The  leader  in  this  enterpn««  was  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  and, 
although  yet  a  young  man,  was  possessed  of  experience  in  public 
life,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  which  well  qualified  him  for  his 
responsible  undertaking.  lie  had  been  for  several  years  engaged  m 
eftbrts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  multitudes  con- 
fined for  debt,  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  exertions  had  awakened 
much  attention  among  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic.  He  met 
I  with  a  ready  response  to  his  call  for  funds  to  aid  in  the  transporta* 
tion  and  establishment  of  the  members  of  his  new  colony. 
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Ogletliorpe  sailed  for  America  in  Novemhjr,  1732,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  emigrants.  He  &izt  landed  at  Charleston, 
where  provisions  were  provided  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  present 
support  of  the  voyagers,  and  boats  for  their  conveyance  to  their 
new  homes. 

The  site  occupied  by  the  present  city  of  Savannah,  on  Yamacraw 
Bluff,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  first  settlement.  Elevated  above  the 
surrounding  level,  a  few  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  this 
position  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea.  A  tribe  of  the  Muscogees,  or  Lower  Creeks,  dwelt  in 
the  vicinity.  These  "were  peaceably  disposed  towards  the  white 
settlers,  but  the  governor  of  the  infant  colony  thought  it  advisable 
to  put  himself  upon  safe  ground  as  regarded  the  Indian  claims. 
He  therefore  secured  the  services  of  a  half  breed  woman,  named 
Mary  Musgrove,  who  could  speak  English,  and,  by  her  mediation, 
brought  about  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

Mary  had  formerly  married  a  white  trader  from  Carolina.  Be- 
sides her  usefulness  as  an  interpreter,  she  had  such  influence  over 
her  tribe,  that  Oglethorpe  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  purchase 
her  services  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. .  She  be- 
came, afterwards,  a  source  of  no  little  danger  and  annoyance  to  the 
English. 

Fifty  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  were  assembled  at  the  place  of 
conference,  and  Tomochichi,  the  most  noted  among  those  then 
known  to  the  settlers,  made  an  amicable  speech,  proffering,  at  the 
same  time,  a  present  of  a  bufl^vlo-skin,  adorned  with  eagles'  feathers."* 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  king  of  England  was  acjinowledged 
by  the  Indians  as  their  sovereign,  and  provisions  were  mad*  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  between  them  and  the  settlers. 

"The  lands  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  were 
made  over  to  the  English,  with  all  the  islands  on  that  coast,  except 
St.  Catharine's  and  two  others,  which  were  reserved  for  tlie  use  of 
the  Indians  aa  bathing  and  fishing  stations.  A  tract  was  also  set 
apart  for  the  latter  to  encamp  upon  when  they  visited  their  white 
friends,  a  little  above  the  Yamacraw  Bluff." 

The  liberal  offers  of  the  patrons  and  proprietors  of  the  new  col- 
ony of  Georgia — religious  freedom,  (to  the  exclusion,  however,  of 
Papists,)  personal  security,  free  grants  of  land,  free  passage,  and  a 
temporary  supply  of   provision — proved   strong   inducements  to 
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immigration.  Not  only  the  poor  outcasts  who  had  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  charitable,  thronged  to  the  settle- 
ment, but  a  thrifty  and  industrious  population  poured  in  from 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  A  considerable  body  of 
Moravians,  from  the  latter  country,  arrived  in  March,  1734,  and 
with  the  assistance  cordially  proffered  by  Oglethorpe,  commenced  a 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Ebenezer  creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Savannah,  a  considerable  distance  above  the  capital.  The  Scotch, 
who  arrived  in  the  following  year,  settled  at  Darien,  called  by  them 
New  Inverness. 

In  February,  1736,  the  governor,  returning  from  England,  whither 
he  ha  1  voyaged  to  procure  contributions  and  recruits  tor  his  colony, 
brought  with  him  about  three  hundred  immigrants.  A  portion 
of  these  were  Moravians,  and  among  them  was  the  celebrated  John 
Wesley,  who  came  out  fired  with  religious  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians. 

A  general  spirit  of  good-will,  peace,  and  content,  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  community.  The  powers  of  government  were,  it  is  true, 
vested  in  the  trustees,  under  the  charter,  but  these  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, who  received  no  emoluments  for  their  services,  appear  to 
have  had  the  interests  of  the  colony  at  heart.  A  vain  attempt  was 
made,  indeed,  to  secure  the  settlement  against  the  evils  of  slavery, 
the  importation  of  negroes  being  forbidden;  but  within  a  few  years 
the  inhabitants  became  convinced  that  the  condition  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  availed  themselves  of  the  labour  of  blacks,  was  more 
prosperous  and  promising  than  their  own,  and  the  natural  result 
of  this  conclusion,  was  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  present 
servile  system. 

In  February,  (1736,)  the  town  of  Frederica,  on  S^  Simon's  Island, 
was  laid  out,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor,  in  person, 
advantage  being  taken  of  an  old  Indian  clearing  in  that  locality. 
From  St.  Simon's,  Oglethorpe  extended  his  journey  southward, 
through  the  inland  channels,  which  border  the  whole  coast,  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  marking  out 
sites  for  defensive  posts.  The  English  claim  included  all  north  of  the 
St.  John's,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  asserted  title  to 
the  whole  of  Georgia,  and  even  included  in  their  demands  a  portion 
of  South  Carolina,  limiting  their  territory  by  St.  Helena  Sound. 

These,  and  other  conflicting  claims,  resulted  in  war  between  the 
two  nations.     Oglethorpe  having  received  a  military  commission 
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as  brigadier-general  over  the  forces  of  Georgia  and  South  CaroliiuL 
busied  himself  in  precautionary  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies.  The  fort  at  Frederica  was  completed  and  strengthened,  as 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  on  the  coast.  His 
special  attention  was  devoted  to  a  confirmation  of  the  good-will  of 
the  natives,  among  whom  Spanish  agents  had  been  for  some  time 
occupied  in  sowing  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  Creeks,  however 
still  retained  the  greatest  personal  attachment  to  Oglethorpe.  He 
was  among  the  few  officials  who  kept  faith  with  them,  and  they 
could  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  heartiness  and  sincerity.  In  1739 
he  attended  a  great  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  far  in  the  interior,  on  tho 
Chattahoochee,  where  he  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  with  the 
assembly,  and  renewed  the  old  treaties  of  friendship  and  mutual 
protection. 
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OQLETHORPB'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  ST.  AUGUSTINE:   SIEOl 
OP  THE  TOWN:  PAILURB  AND  RETURN  OP  THE  EXPEDITION. 
—  SPANISH  INVASION  IN  1742. — DEPENCE    OP  ?RED- 
ERICA. — STRATAGEM   OF    OGLETHORPE. — THOMAS 
BOSOMWORTH;    HIS  INTRIGUES  WITH    THE  IN- 
DIANS: LITIGATION  WITH  THE  COLONY. — 
GEORGIA    A    ROTAL    PROVINCE. 


"W ITH  the  commencement  of  the  year  1740,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  General  Oglethorpe  against  St.  Augustine.  He 
readily  reduced  two  small  Spanish  outposts,  and  encamped  his 
forces  in  the  vicinity  until  he  could  procure  reinforcements  from 
Carolinr-  These  arrived  about  the  close  of  May,  and,  with  no  less 
than  one  thousand  regular  troops  and  militia,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Creek  allies,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town.  The  undertaking 
resulted  in  disappointment.  St.  Augustine  was  well  garrisoned  and 
fortified;  the  besieging  troops  were  reduced  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency by  desertion  and  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  season,  and 
the  general  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retreat  intc  | 
Georgia. 
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No  further  hostile  demonstration,  of  any  importance,  was  made 
by  either  colony  for  a  space  of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  alarmed  by 
reports  of  the  approach  of  a  large  Spanish  fleet  The  force  em- 
barked at  the  West  Indies  for  the  conquest  of  the  Southern  English 
colonies,  is  set  down  at  some  three  thousand  men;  the  fleet  num- 
bered over  thirty  sail.  Oglethorpe,  who  could  procure  no  aid  from 
Carolina,  exhibited  great  bravery,  energy,  and  good  generalship  in 
the  defence  of  Georgia.  He  reinforced  the  garrison*  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, on  Cumberland  island,  already  beset  by  the  enemy,  and  then 
betook  himself,  with  his  main  force — great'y  inferior  to  that  of  the 
assailants — to  his  most  defensible  position,  at  Frederico. 

Thither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  entered  the 
inlet  on  the  5th  of  July,  (1742,)  in  spite  of  the  English  batteries, 
and  effected  a  landing  on  the  island.  Fortunately,  the  only  road 
leading  to  Frederick,  was  defensible,  being  flanked  by  a  swamp  on 
one  side  and  a  thifcl<  ',.  .;  t  on  the  other.  Several  attempts  to  force 
a  passage  were  met  .  ..  obstinate  and  successful  resistance.  Some 
days  later,  by  a  prtttaued  dispatch,  designedly  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Oglethorpe  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
Spanish  commander  into  a  belief  that  large  rginforcements  were 
momentarily  expected  from  Carolina.  This  idea  was  strengthened 
by  the  appearance  of  some  small  vessels  o£f  the  coast. 

The  Spaniards  made  one  more  vain  attack  upon  the  position  of 
the  English,  and  then  rfiembarked — the  invasion  having  proved 
as  fruitless  as  that  against  St.  Augustine,  in  1740.  Oglethorpe  bade 
a  final  adieu  to  the  colonies  in  the  year  following  these  eventa  He 
lived  to  a  venerable  old  ag^,  respected  and  admired  for  every  qual- 
ity, moral  and  personal,  that  can  command  esteem  and  conciliate 
good-will. 

After  his  departure,  the  provisions  against  slavery  soon  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  there  were  not  wanting  advocates  of  the  system 
among  the  most  noted  religionists  of  the  day.  George  Whitefield, 
whose  preaching  had  already  given  him  a  wide  celebrity,  expressed 
himself  in  its  favour,  trusting  that  the  negro  race  might  be  benefitted 
by  translation  from  a  savage  life  to  the  society  of  Christians.  The 
number  of  white  colonists,  at  this  period,  was  probably  not  far  from 
three  thousand. 

"The  year  1749  was  memorable  for  a  most  audacious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  one  Thomas  Bosoraworth  to  aggrandize  himself  by 
Vol.  IV.-42 
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attaining  a  supremacy  over  the  Creeks.  He  had  been,  formerly,  a 
chaplain  in  Oglethorpe's  regiment,  and  had  married  Mary  Mus. 
grove,  his  hfilf-breed  interpreter.  In  December,  of  1747,  this  man 
fell  in  with  ;ompany  of  chiefs,  belonging  to  the  nation,  then  on 
a  visit  to  Frederica;  and  persuaded  them  to  sign  certain  articles, 
acknowledging  one  of  their  number,  named  Malatche  Opiya  Meco, 
as  rightful  king  over  the  whole  Creek  nation.  Bosomworth  then 
procured  from  Malatche  a  conveyance,  for  certain  considerations— 
among  other  things,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  clothing— 
of  the  islands  formerly  owned  by  the  Indians,  to  himself  and  his 
wife  Mary,  their  heirs  and  assign^,  'as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine, 
or  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers,  for  ever.'  This  deed  was  regularly 
witnessed,  proved  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  recorded  in  due 
form.  Bosomworth  made  some  efforts  to  stock  and  improve  these 
islands,  but,  his  ambition  becoming  aroused  by  success  in  his  first 
intrigue,  he  entered  upon  one  much  more  extensive.  By  his  per 
suasions,  his  wife  now  made  the  extraordinary  claim  that  she  was 
Malatche's  elder  sister,  and  entitled  to  regal  authority  over  the 
whole  Creek  territorv."* 

No  matter  how  shallow  a  claim  may  be,  if  openly  and  obstinately 
persisted  in,  it  will  generally  obtain  credit  with  some.  A  great  dis- 
turbance ensued,  and,  at  one  time,  the  town  of  Savannah  was  in  no 
small  danger  from  the  Indians  of  Mary's  party,  who  appeared  in 
defence  of  her  asserted  rights.  A  long  and  wearisome  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  Great  Britain  was  maintained  by  Bosomworth  and  his 
brother,  Adam,  the  Indian  agent  in  Carolina,  with  the  colony  of 
Georgia.  Final  decision  was  not  rendered  until  1759,  when  Mary 
and  her  husband  had  their  title  to  St.  Catharine's  island  confirmed. 
They  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
property. 

Prior  to  this  period,  in  1754,  a  royal  government  had  succeeded 
the  surrender  of  their  chartered  rights  by  the  trustees.  The  colony 
was  not  exempt  from  the  usual  difficulties,  jealousies,  discontent,  and 
hardships  which  so  generally  beset  new  settlements,  and  to  which 
Georgia  was  peculiarly  exposed  from  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  only  important  events  in  which  she  bores 
part  during  the  further  continuance  of  the  colonial  system,  are  con- 
nected with  the  Cherokee  wars,  of  which  a  brief  account  will  b«  i 
given  hereafter. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA:    RELIOIOUS  CONT£OT£RSIES:   ARCHDALB'8 
ADMINISTRATION:   MOORE'8  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  ST.  AUGUS- 
TINE:  INVASION  OP  INDIAN  TERRITORY:   PRENCH   PLEBT 
OX  THE  COAST:   CULTURE  OP   RICE:   INDIAN   CONSPIRACY: 
REVOLT  AGAINST  THE   PROPRIETORS:   THE  CHARTER 
DECLARED  FORPEIT:   SOUTH    CAROLINA  A  ROYAL 
PROVINCE.  —  NORTH  CAROLINA:   POLITICAL  DIS- 
TURBANCES:  A  PROSPEROUS  ANARCHY:   SEP- 
ARATION   PROM    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

From  the  period  of  the  revolution,  in  1688,  until  about  the  close 
of  the  century,  South  Carolina,  although  steadily  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  political  importance,  was  much  disturbed  by 
religious  dissensions.  The  sober  and  peaceable  Huguenots  were  in 
favour  with  the  colonial  proprietors,  but  a  strong  opposition  arose 
in  the  province  to  the  admission  of  these  foreigners  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  those  of  English  descent  and  attached  to  the  established 
church.  This  controversy  distracted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
successive  administrations  of  Sothel,  Ludwell,  and  Smith.  The 
appointment  of  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  and  a  man  of  generosity  and 
liberality,  in  the  year  1695,  gave  promise  of  a  better  state  of  things. 

This  worthy  governor,  by  moderate  but  effective  regulations,  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  the  turbulent  factions  of  the  colony,  and  in  con- 
ciliating, by  protection  and  kind  offices,  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians  and  the  Spanish  colonists  of  Florida.  The  dangerous 
shoals  of  Cape  Fear,  lying  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  low  shore,  have 
always  been  the  dread  of  navigators  upon  the  coast,  and  in  these 
early  times  the  want  of  proper  instruments  for  determining  the 
longitude,  rendered  their  condition  much  more  perilous.  It  was  no 
small  blessing  to  the  unfortunate  mariners  who,  at  this  period,  from 
time  to  time,  suflcred  shipwreck  on  the  cape,  to  meet  with  kind 
treatment,  shelter,  and  assistance  from  the  coast  Indians.  From 
first  to  last,  the  aborigines  of  America  have  shown  themselves  ready 
I  to  reciprocate  kindness  and  good-will.  In  almost  every  instance 
I  when  they  have  made  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  whites,  the 
cause  can  be  traced  to  some  error  or  misconception. 
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When  Archdale  left  the  colony,  former  dissensions  were  revived 
although  he  still  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  proprietors  for 
the  maintenance  of  religious  liberty.  The  appointment  of  James 
Moore,  represented  as  a  grasping  and  selfish  man,  to  the  office  of 
governor,  was  V    3    onducive  to  quiet  and  prosperity. 

Under  his  t  .  •  aistration,  war  having  broken  out  between  Eng. 
land  anU  Si>ain,  a  colonial  expedition  was  planned  against  St.  Au- 
gustine. Hound  on  this  enterprise,  Moore  sailed  for  Florida,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1702,  at  the  head  of  about  six  hundred  vohin- 
leers.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town,  but  the  strong  military 
fortress  constituted  a  safe  and  defensible  place  of  retreat  for  the 
Spaniards.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  artillery  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fort,  several  Spanish  vessels  arrived  off  the  harbour,  and 
Moore  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat  by  land,  leaving  his  vessels 
stores,  &c.,  to  the  enemy.  The  expense  of  the  fruitless  undertaking 
was  defrayed  by  a  large  issue  of  colonial  bills  of  credit. 

In  the  month  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Governor  Moore 
retrieved  his  credit  as  a  general,  by  a  successful  march  through  the 
extensive  intervening  wilderness,  and  a  descent  upon  the  Indians 
and  Spanish,  on  the  coast  of  Appalache.  The  hostile  settlements 
of  that  whole  neighbourhood  were  broken  up. .  The  Spaniards  were 
enabled  to  defend  the  fort  of  Ayavalla,  but  the  assailants  burned 
the  adjoining  church.  Between  one  and  two  hundred  Indians  were 
carried  off  captives,  to  be  afterwards  sold  as  slaves. 

In  1706,  the  Episcopal  establishment  was  extended  to  South  Car- 
olina, but  the  condition  of  dissenters  was,  at  the  same  time,  rendered 
more  safe  by  a  definite  toleration  in  their  •religion,  and  security  of 
their  civil  rights.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  at  this  time  held  the 
office  of  governor,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  bv 
a  brave  and  determined  defence  of  the  coast  against  a  French  fleet 
sent  out  from  Cuba  to  invade  the  country.  The  enemy  met  with 
heavy  loss  at  every  attempt  to  land,  and  one  of  their  vessels  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  colonists. 

The  culture  of  rice,  introduced  a  number  of  years  previous,  had 
by  this  time  become  extensive,  and  proved  a  source  of  profit  to  tlie 
planter  unequalled  by  any  previous  agricultural  enterprise.  Indigo, 
an  article  which  has  been  of  late  years  neglected,  was  also  found  aj 
profitable  crop  by  the  early  planters  of  the  southern  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1715,  the  machinations  of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards stirred  up  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy  of  the  Yemasce3i| 
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IJches,  and  other  Southern  tribes,  against  the  English  settlements. 
The  (lotachod  and  unprotected  villages  and  plantutiona  of  the  fron- 
tier were  ravaged,  and  some  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  per- 
islieil,  or  were  reserved  for  the  worse  fate  of  prisoners  to  the  savages. 
The  main  body  of  the  Indian  confederates  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  colonial  forces,  under  Governor  Charles  Craven,  near  the 
Salkieliachio. 

The  neglect  of  the  proprietors  to  furnish  any  means  of  defence  for 
the  colony,  their  refusal  to  make  remuneration  for  the  heavy  expense 
of  the  late  Indian  war,  oppressive  regulations,  opposition  to  neces- 
gary  enactments,  and  the  maintenance  in  office  of  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals, resulted  in  a  popular  out-break  against  their  authority. 
The  assembly,  in  1719,  chose  James  Moore  as  governor,  and  openly 
defied  the  proprietary  officers.  In  the  year  following,  the  matter 
was  examined  into  by  the  English  government;  the  charter  to  the 
proprietors  was  declared  forfeited;  and  Francis  Nicholson  received 
the  (.ppointment  of  governor.  The  colony  continued,  thenceforth,  a 
royal  province.  All  the  claims  of  the  propriet'  "s  to  rent  and  other 
perquisites  were,  some  years  later,  acquired  b'  ^  arch.ise  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  Friendly  relations  with  the  neighbouring  Indian 
tribes  were  solemnly  established  in  1730.  The  Cherokees,  at  a 
great  council  held  at  Nequassee,  in  the  Tennessee  valley,  concluded 
and  signed,  by  the  marks  of  their  principal  chiefs,  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  the  English.  Seven  of  their  number  were  taken  to  Eng- 
land, that  their  reports,  on  their  return,  might  impress  the  tribe  with 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  number  and  power  of  their  allies. 

The  scattered  population  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  first  in- 
cluded under  the  same  grant  with  the  southern  province,  waa 
governed,  if  government  it  oould  be  called,  by  a  deputy  from  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  greatest  freedom  of  opinion  and 
liberty  of  action  prevailed,  but  affairs  went  on  very  quietly  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  an  attempt  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  aroused  an  extremely  hos- 
tile spirit  among  the  Quakers  and  other  dissenters,  who  constituted 
no  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  A  conflict  of  claims,  in  1705, 
between  Glover  and  Cary,  for  the  executive  office — the  one  being 
chosen  directly  by  the  proprietors,  the  other  by  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina — gave  fresh  impetus  to  a  party  strife  theretofore 
unknown  in  the  colony. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  community  appears  to  have  existed 
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almost  without  law ;  but  an  immigration  of  industrious  and  frugal 
Swiss,  Germans,  and  other  Europeans,  continued  to  extend  civiliza- 
tion through  the  comparatively  barren  district.  The  province  waa 
already  noted  for  its  large  exportation  of  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine.  In  1729,  when,  as  before  mentioned,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  and  the  proprietors  were  settled 
by  an  assumption,  or  purchase,  of  the  rights  of  the  latter  by  the 
crown,  North  Carolina  was  first  constituted  an  entirely  separate 
province,  the  governor  being  selected  by  royal  appointment,  and  the 
legislative  assembly  being  chosen  by  the  people. 


TIROINIA  UNDER  ROYAL  GOVERNORS:  STATE  OP  THE  COLONY: 
CHURCH  CONTROVERSIES. — PENNSYLVANIA  A  ROYAL  PROV- 
INCE: THE  PROPRIETOR  REINSTATED:    POLICY  OF  PENN. 
—  DELAWARE:    DEATH  OP  PENN:    HIS  SUCCESSORS. — 
MARYLAND:    ITS  CATHOLIC  POPULATION:    GOVERN- 
KSNT    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION:     OPPRESSIVE    EN- 
ACTMENTS:   THE    PROPRIETORS    RESTORED. 

Virginia,  subsonuent  to  the  English  revolution,  remained  a 
royal  province  during  her  continuance  as  a  colony.  Legislation  was 
confided  to  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council 
of  his  0!?/n  nomination,  and  to  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people. 
The  first  successive  incumbents  of  the  highest  office  in  the  province 
were  Francis  Nicholson  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros ;  the  same  whose 
tyranny  and  exactions  had  previously  exasperated  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies. 

Ihese  officials  were  invested  with  high,  and  even  arbitrary  pow- 
ers, but  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
compelled  moderation  in  their  exercise.  The  population,  although 
quite  numerous,  was  extensively  scattered,  and  the  isolated  position 
of  the  planters  and  farmers  tended  to  develop  a  strong  sense  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  independence.  The  administration  of  govern- 
ment was  not  carried  on  without  considerable  conflict  between  the 
different  departments,  but  no  very  serious  difficulties  arose.    The 
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Church  of  England  was  the  established  religious  system,  so  far  as 
any  parochial  system  could  be  established  over  so  wide  an  extent 
of  scattered  liamlets  or  detached  plantations.  Tobacco  was  the  great 
staple  production  of  the  province,  and  served  for  the  principal  cir- 
culating' medium.  Taxes  and  church  dues  were  specifically  payable 
ii  tobacco.  From  a  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  that  they 
were  made  losers  by  a  legislative  provision  for  compounding  the 
latter  a.ssessment  by  a  payment  in  paper  money,  arose  that  cele- 
brated controversy  relative  to  the  "parson's  money,"  in  which  the 
eltxiuence  of  Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young  advocate,  prevailed 
against  a  plain  legal  claim  (1763). 

Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  domestic  disturbance,  fomented 
by  George  Keith,  a  seceding  Quaker,  and  because  of  suspicions 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  proprietor,  was  subjected,  in  1693,  to  a 
governor  holding  commission  from  the  crown,  and  became,  for  a 
short  period,  a  royal  province.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  governor  of 
New  York,  received  the  appointment.  His  brief  administration 
was  marked  only  by  strife  with  the  assembly.  In  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  Penn,  having  regained  the  favour  of  the  king, 
was  rtiinstated  in  his  colonial  rights. 

In  reestablishing  his  prerogatives,  with  a  new  settlement  of  the 
government  of  his  colony,  after  restoration  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment, William  Penn  took  every  precaution  to  secure  the  full 
acquiescence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  powers  of  the  governor — a 
deputy  of  the  proprietor — were  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  now 
conferred  upon  the  governor  of  either  of  the  independent  states. 
The  council  was  simply  Advisory,  and  the  principal  legislation  was 
confided  to  the  popular  assembly. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  then  known  as 
"The  Territories,"  conceiving  that  they  were  insufficiently  repre- 
sented, had,  some  years  previous,  moved  for  a  separation.  This 
had  been  accorded  by  the  proprietor,  but  the  two  provinces  were 
reunited  during  Fletcher's  administration.  A  final  separation  was 
effected  in  1702.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  still  retained  a 
nominal  authority,  but  the  new  assembly  had,  in  effect,  entire  con- 
trol o\  iT  the  province  of  Delaware. 

Although  Penn  bad  ever  pursued  a  far  more  generous  policy 
than  any  other  of  the  colonial  proprietors,  and,  with  opportunities 
for  enriching  himself  which  few  would  have  had  the  self-denial  to 
neglect,  was  growing  old  in  poverty,  all  could  not  shield  him  from 
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Btupicion  and  ill-will  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  colonisti 
"From  various  causes,  principally  a  neglect  of  his  own  interests  in 
extending  civilization  in  America,  ho  became  so  far  involved,  thiit 
he  was  for  a  time  compelled  to  reside  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet 
Prise n.  In  1709  ho  mortgaged  his  province  of  Pennsyhunia  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of  debt.  During  the  last  six  yeare 
of  his  life  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  were  greatly  impaired;  he 
died,  after  a  gradual  decline,  on  the  80th  of  July,  1718."  His  rights 
as  proprietor  were  exercised,  subsequent  to  his  death,  by  his  widow 
and  afterwards  by  his  sons.  This  form  of  government  was  continued 
until  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution. 

The  province  of  Maryland,  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  was  under  the  administration  of  deputies  commissioned  by 
the  proprietor.  Lord  Baltimore,  (son  of  the  original  patentee.)  So 
large  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  Catholic  persuasion— 
the  proprietor  holding  to  the  same  faith — that,  although  the  English 
church  had  been  already  established,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
tha*  a  Protestant  succession  in  England  should  be  looked  upon  with 
general  favour  in  the  colony. 

The  proprietary  government  neglected  to  conform  to  the  new 
order  of  things  until  compelled  by  a  self-constituted  association  of 
the  colonists.  A  provisional  government  was  formed,  which  ob- 
tained the  royal  sanction,  and  existed  until  1692,  when  a  governor 
was  appointed  directly  by  the  crown.  Maryland  became  a  royal 
province,  and  remained  such  for  a  period  of  twenty- three  years. 
The  general  assembly  confirmed  the  church  establishment,  and  many 
disenfranchising  regulations  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
papacy.  Catholics  were  not  only  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  established  church,  but  were  subjected  to  the  most 
galling  disabilities.  The  legal  successors  of  the  proprietor  were 
restored  to  their  rights  in  1715,  and  maintained  their  authority  until 
the  general  overthrow  of  the  old  governments  at  the  revolution. 
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COMVENCEMENT   OP    THE    CHEROKEE    WAR:  TREATY   AT    PORT 

ST.  OEOKOE:   SIEOE  OF  THAT  PORT:   UDRDER  OF  UOSTAQIS: 

MONTOOMERY'S  OAMPAI'JN:   DESTRUCTION  OP  THE   LOWER 

CHEROKEE  SETTLEMENTS:  RETREAT:   MASSACRE  OP 

THE  GARRISON  OP   PORT  LOUDON:    THE    TOWNS 

OP    THE    UIDDLS     CHEROKEES    DESTROYED 

BY    THE    PORCSS    UNDER    GRANT. 


Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  afiairs  of  the  separate 
colonies,  up  to  the  occurrence  of  events  which  called  for  their  united 
action,  we  may  revert  to  matters  of  more  general  concern,  in  which 
the  provinces,  irrespective  of  political  connection,  were  only  united 
by  a  common  necessity.  The  most  important  transactions  in  which 
the  northern  colonies  were  jointly  engaged,  were  the  early  Indian 
wars,  and  the  protracted  contests  with  the  French  and  Indians.  Of 
these  we  have  already  spoken,  as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit,  in 
treating  of  English  colonization,  and  of  the  French  in  America.  It 
remains  to  notice,  in  military  afiairs,  the  Indian  campaigns  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  to  touch  upon  some  topics  of  general  interest  to 
the  colonies,  before  proceeding  to  the  causes  of  discontent  and  the 
political  issues  which  resulted  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

After  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Duquesne,  by  the  French,  a  party 
of  Cherokee  Indians,  who,  during  the  campaign,  had  served  in  the 
English  army,  under  General  Forbes,  set  out  upon  their  return  to 
their  own  tribes  and  country.  Impelled  by  necessity,  they  commit- 
ted various  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  German  settlers 
in  Virginia.  In  some  instances,  they  made  use  of  horses  which  they 
found  at  large  in  the  woods,  and,  as  they  were  nearly  destitute  of 
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provisions,  wo  may  Hupposc  that  they  occoBionolly  mado  free  with 
whatever  in'ght  supply  their  wants. 

These  inj'  ries  were  revenged  by  the  backwoodsmen  in  the  most 
violent  and  cruel  manner.  If  wo  may  credit  Adair,  an  historian 
who  had  greater  opportunities  than  any  other  writer  of  his  (imc  to 
acquaini  himself  with  Indian  character  and  the  history  of  the  south- 
em  tribes,  they  indulged  their  malice  by  tormenting  and  scnl(»ing 
their  victims.  He  adds,  that  "those  murderer§  were  so  audiiciom 
as  to  impose  the  scalps  on  the  government  for  those  of  the  French 
Indians;  and  that  they  actually  obtained  the  premiums  allowed  at 
that  time  by  law  in  such  a  case." 

These  outrages  were  not  immediately  resented  by  the  nation,  but 
after  vain  application  for  redress,  and  the  experience  of  further 
wrongs  and  insults,  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Indian  was  Tully 
aroused.  The  French  and  their  Creek  allies  took  the  opportunity 
to  lend  their  influence  in  exciting  hostility.  A  war-party  was  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  to  commence  retaliation  upon  the  western  set- 
tlements of  North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  whites  were  put  to  death, 
and  much  injury  was  done  upon  the  frontier. 

These  events  took  place  in  1759,  and,  as  it  was  now  evident  that 
a  general  disaffection  existed  among  the  Cherokees,  active  exertions 
were  made  by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  William  Lyttleton, 
to  avert  the  calamities  of  an  Indian  war,  aa  well  as  to  prepare 
measures  for  defence  in  case  of  extremity.  A  conference  wa« 
brought  about,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  at  Fort  St.  George,  on 
the  Savannah.  Six  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  claiming  authority  to  act 
for  the  tribe,  appeared,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  surrender- 
ing thirty-two  hostages,  as  security  for  their  good  faith. 

This  treaty  was  not  considered  binding  by  the  nation,  and  a 
formidable  body  of  Indians,  led  by  Occonostota,  a  noted  war-chief, 
laid  siege  to  this  fort  in  the  month  of  February  (1760).  Coytmore, 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who  had,  by  some  former  transac- 
tions, acquired  the  special  ill-will  of  the  natives,  was  decoyed  with- 
out the  works,  and  shot  by  concealed  marksmen.  Several  of  his 
companions  were  wounded.  The  Indian  hostages,  from  their  place 
of  confinement  within  the  fort,  hearing  the  report  of  fire-arms; 
shouted  encouragement  to  their  people.  An  order  was  accordingly 
given  to  put  them  in  irons.  To  this  they  refused  submission,  making 
desperate  resistance,  and  wounding  three  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  order.    It  was  then  concluded  to  put 
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th^n  all  to  death,  which  \im  done  nrcordinply,  in  n  manner  m 
CdWiirdly  M  tlio  design  wofl  bane,  viz:  by  firing  down  upon  them, 
through  a  liolc  in  the  roof. 

Tlio  wliolo  frontier  was,  imirttdiatoly  subsequent  to  this  outrnRC, 
involved  in  a  general  war.  Tlio  Hrititih  coimnandor-in-cliicf  of  the 
rt'i'uliir  forces  in  America,  detached  a  regiment  of  Scotch  Ilighlniid 
crs  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  other  troops  from  New  York, 
to  tlio  seat  of  disturbance.  The  legislatures  of  North  and  South 
Curolina  oflercd  premiums  for  scalps,  and  raised  sums  of  money  to 
purcliasc  the  assistance  of  the  Creeks  and  other  southern  tribes. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring,  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  the  regular 
and  jirovincial  troops  under  his  command,  overran  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Lower  Cherokees,  laying  waste  every  Indian  settlement. 
The  towns  of  Keowee  and  Estatoe,  the  latter  containing  two  hundred 
houses,  were  destroyed,  together  with  great  quantities  of  stored  pro- 
visions. Before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  there  was  not  an  Indian 
vill.iijo  left  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Cherokees,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  reverses, 
refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of  pacification,  and  prepared  them- 
selves to  resist  the  advance  of  the  troops  into  the  interior.  Near 
their  principal  town  of  Etchoe,  they  prepared  an  ambush  in  a  nar- 
now  pass,  where  a  muddy  stream  took  its  course  between  high  and 
steep  banks,  nearly  impassable  from  tangled  undergrowth.  In 
forcing  this  defile,  the  assailants  met  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  com- 
maiuler,  seeing  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  new  stand  a  little  in 
advance,  and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last,  concluded  to 
retreat.    This  was  in  the  month  of  June. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  coast,  Montgomery,  in  pursu- 
ance of  orders,  sailed  for  New  York,  leaving  Major  Hamilton,  with 
but  a  small  force,  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed  districts.  The 
failure  of  this  second  expedition  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Indians, 
and  spread  universal  terror  and  consternation  among  the  colonist;) 
of  the  frontier.  At  Fort  Loudon,  the  garrison  under  Captain  Stu- 
art, after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  evacuated  the  place,  upon  condi- 
tions conceded  by  Occonostota,  of  free  and  safe  passage  to  Fort  St. 
George,  or  into  Virginia.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far, 
before  they  were  set  upon  by  the  enemy,  and  all  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

Captain  Stuart  owed  his  life  and  liberty  to  the  benevolence  of 
an  old  chief,  named  Atakullakulla,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his 
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tribe,  and  peaceably  disposed  towards  the  colonists.  The  safety  ot 
Fort  St.  George  was  secured  by  a  timely  warning  from  Stuart  of 
an  intended  attack  by  the  Indians.  An  attitude  of  hostility  was 
still  maintained  by  the  Cherokees,  oind  constant  efforts  were  made 
by  French  agents  among  them  to  avert  any  prospect  of  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  difficulties. 

In  the  spring  of  1761,  a  force  of  more  than  two  thousand  British 
regulars,  provincial  troops,  and  friendly  Indians,  under  command  of 
Colonel  James  Grant,  was  marched  into  the  interior.  Old  Attakulla- 
kuUa  made  vain  interposition  in  behalf  of  his  people.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  a  desperate  eflbrt  was  made  by  the  main  body  of  the  Indians 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  took  place  near  the 
spot  whither  Montgomery  had  penetrated  on  his  last  expedition. 
The  Cherokees  were  totally  defeated;  the  town  of  Etchoe  was 
burned;  and  "all  the  other  towns  in  the  middle  settlement,  fourteen 
in  number,  shared  the  same  fate:  the  corn,  cattle,  and  other  stores 
of  the  enemy,  were  likewise  destroyed,  and  those  miserable  savages. 
with  their  families,  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  and  subsistence 
among  the  barren  mountains."* 

The  Indians  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  accept  such  terms  as  their 
conquerors  saw  fit  to  impose,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  ungen- 
erous advantage  was  taken  of  their  helpless  condition.  Indeed,  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  efforts  were  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  in  their  landed  rights,  and  to  regulate  the  traffic  with  them 
so  as  to  secure  them  against  deception. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  tribes  remained,  comparatively,  at  peace 
with  the  colonies  from  this  period  until  they  became  involved  in  the 
general  Indian  wars  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  "By 
a  steady  increase  of  numbers,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  pioneers, 
the  white  settlers  every  where  made  advances  upon  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. Sometimes  large  acquisitions  would  be  made  by  a  government 
purchase ;  but,  to  no  small  extent,  the  opinion  that  the  occupation 
of  a  few  roving  savages  could  give  no  natural  title  to  lands,  as 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  those  who  had  reclaimed,  enclosed,  and 
improved  the  wilderness,  satisfied  the  consciences  of  the  encroachers. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  without 
force;  but  who  can  take  upon  himself  to  draw  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  shall  decide,  upon  any  principles  of  universal  application, 
the  bounds  of  so  artificial  a  right  as  the  ownership  of  land?"t 
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ESOMcin  OCCUPATION  OF  THE   WESTERN  TRADING    POSTS. — 
CONSPIRACY   OP  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  TRIBES,  UNDER  PON- 
TIAC.  —  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FORTS.  —  TAKING 
OF    MICHILLIMACKINAC. — SIEGE  OF  DETROIT.  —  LOSS 
AT    BLOODY-RUN. — CLOSE    OF    THE    WAR. — MASSA- 
CRE   OF    THE    CANESTOOA    INDIANS. 

By  treaty,  in  1760,  the  extended  line  of  stations  upon  the  western 
lakes,  belonging  to  the  French,  were  to  be  put  into  possession  of  the 
English.  The  long  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  the 
former  and  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies,  &c.,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country,  caused  these  tribes  to  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon 
the  proposed  English  occupation.  They  were  united  in  a  sort  of 
confederation,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  influence  and  authority, 
was  Pontiac,  the  renowned  Ottawa  chief.  Although  he  had  formed 
the  determination  of  restoring  his  old  allies,  the  French,  to  the  pos- 
session of  their  established  tradins;  posts,  this  bold,  but  crafty 
leader,  suffered  the  first  English  detachment,  under  Major  Rogers, 
to  enter  the  country  without  molestation.  In  an  interview,  held 
with  the  commanding  officer,  he  exhibited  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
a  monarch,  expressly  asserting  his  own  rights  of  territory. 

His  plans  being  perfected,  and  the  cooperation  of  other  tribes — 
among  them,  the  Miamis,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Hurons,  and  Shawanees — 
being  secured,  the  month  of  June,  1763,  was  appointed  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  upon  all  the  English  strongholds  at  the  west.  So 
extensive  were  the  preparations  for  this  outbreak,  that  entire  secresy 
could  not  be  preserved  respecting  it,  and  intimation  was,  from  time 
to  time,  given  by  white  traders  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing. 
Either  these  reports  were  not  fully  credited,  or  the  garrisons  fek 
themselves  strong  enough  to  defy  any  attack  from  the  Indians,  for 
no  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  for  defence. 

"When  the  blow  fell,  the  Indians  appeared  in  such  numbers  that, 
although  divided  into  as  many  parties  as  there  were  points  of  attack, 
they  overpowered  the  garrisons,  and  destroyed  the  works  of  nearly 
all  the  Engli.sh  forts.  Nine  of  these  were  taken  by  force  or  fraud, 
and  the  defenders  slain  or  carried  away  captive.    The  manner  in 
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which  Michillimackinac  was  seized,  is  thus  described:  " Hundreds 
of  Indians,  mostly  Chippewas  and  Sacs,  had  been  loitering  about  the 
place  for  some  days  previous,  and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  celebrate  the  king's  birth-day  by  a  great  game  at  ball. 
This  sport,  carried  on,  as  usual,  with  noise  and  tu.nult,  threw  the 
garrison  off  their  guard,  at  the  same  time  that  it  afforded  a  pretext 
for  clambering  into  the  fort.  The  ball  was  several  times,  as  if  by 
accident,  knocked  within  the  pickets,  the  whole  gang  rushing  in 
pursuit  of  it  with  shouts.  At  a  favourable  moment,  they  fell  upon 
the  English,  dispersed  and  unsuspicious  of  intended  harm,  and  be- 
fore any  effectual  resistance  could  be  made,  murdered  and  scalped 
seventy  of  the  number.  The  remainder,  beinjg  twenty  men,  were 
taken  captive."*  '' 

Early  in  May,  Pontiac,  in  person,  with  a  chosen  body  of  warriors, 
laid  siege  to  Detroit,  the  principal  military  post  and  trading  station 
at  the  far  west.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  an  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  of  whom  Major  Gladwyn  had  command.  A  plan  was  formed 
by  the  Indians  to  gain  admission  within  the  fort,  on  pretence  of  a 
conference,  and  then,  with  concealed  weapons,  (rifles,  shortened,  so  aa 
to  be  hid  by  the  blanket,)  to  fall  upon  the  garrison  at  a  disadvantage, 
admit  the  main  body  from  without,  and,  afler  a  general  massacre,  to 
seize  upon  the  valuable  stores  collected  for  protection.  This  device 
was  betrayed  to  Gladwyn  by  a  squaw  to  whom  he  had  shown  some 
kindness.  The  Indians  were  accordingly  admitted  without  hesita- 
tion, but  the  troops  were  drawn  up  ready  for  an  attack.  Pontiac 
"heard  the  drums  beat,  and  saw  every  soldier's  musket  levelled, 
and  the  swords  of  the  officers  drawn  and  ready  for  use.  Major 
Gladwyn,  stepping  to  the  warrior  nearest  him,  lifted  his  blanket,  and 
disclosed  the  shortened  rifle.  He  then  upbraided  the  sachem  for 
his  intended  villany,  and,  taking  no  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  securing  him,  gave  prr)of  of  his  own  high-minded  sense  of  honour 
by  dismissing  the  whole  party  unharmed." 

This  magnanimity  availed  but  little.  The  Indians,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  a  tkousariU,  laid  close  siege  to  the  fort,  and,  for  months,  it 
was  only  by  hard  fighting,  and  with  heavy  loss,  that  provisions  and 
atores  could  be  furnished  from  without.  Many  of  the  captives  taken 
by  the  Indians,  were  put  to  death  with  savage  barbarity.  Three 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Dalyell,  were  sent  to  Detroit 
to  reinforce  the  garrison,  in  the  month  of  July.    With  this  additional 
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force  it  was  thought  practicable  to  commence  offensive  operations. 
A  sally  was  made  accordingly,  but  Pontiac  had  by  some  means  gained 
intelligence  of  what  was  about  to  take  place,  and  had  prepared  an 
ambush  near  the  bridge  over  Bloody-Run.  Instead  of  surprising  the 
enemy,  the  whites  were  taken  at  a  complete  disadvantage,  and 
retired  with  the  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  more  than  one 
hundred  men. 

All  throughout  the  north-western  frontier,  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Ohio  river,  this  conspiracy  of  the  Indian  tribes  spread  desolation 
and  distress  for  a  whole  year.  Of  the  great  leader  of  the  confedera- 
tion, we  learn  very  little  after  his  operations  against  Detroit.  In 
the  summer  of  1764,  a  powerful  force,  under  General  Bradstreet, 
was  marched  into  the  Indian  territory,  and,  by  force  or  treaty,  peace 
was  established  with  the  various  tribes  of  the  north-west. 

Connected  with  the  events  of  Pontiac's  war,  is  the  account  of  a 
barbarous  outrage  committed  at  Canestoga.  near  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  settlers  of  this  portion  of  the  country  were  less  exposed 
to  savage  incursions  than  those  established  further  towards  the  north- 
west, but  the  reports  constantly  received  of  Indian  massacres  upon 
the  frontier,  excited  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fear  and 
hatred  towards  the  natives.  Heckewelder  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
character  of  but  too  many  of  the  rough  pioneers  of  the  western 
wilderness:  "I  have  yet  to  notice  a  class  of  people  generally  known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  *  backwood's-men,'  many  of  whom,  acting  up 
to  a  pretended  belief  that  *an  Indian  had  no  more  soul  than  a  buf- 
falo;' and  that  to  kill  either  is  the  same  thing;  have,  from  time  to 
time,  by  their  conduct,  brought  great  trouble  and  bloodshed  on  the 
country.  Such,  then,  I  wish  to  caution  not  to  sport  m  that  manner 
with  the  lives  of  God's  creatures.  *  *  Believe  that  a  time  will 
come  when  you  must  account  for  such  vile  deeds  I  When  those  who 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  your  wickedness,  will  be  called  forth  in 
judgment  against  you!  Nay,  when  your  own  descendants  will  tes- 
tify against  you."  The  truth  of  this  prediction  is  strikingly  manifest 
from  the  popular  feeling  at  the  present  day  respecting  the  Indians, 
their  rights,  and  the  treatment  which  they  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  early  settlers. 

At  Canestoga,  a  small  and  peaceable  body  of  Indians  had  been 

long  established,  under  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  Moravian  mis- 

I  sion.    As  far  as  appears,  they  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with 

the  general  conspiracy,  nor  had  they  given  any  provocation  for  the 
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wanton  attack  which  was  made  upon  them.  A  mob  of  more  than 
fifty  men,  from  Paxton,  fell  upon  the  settlement,  in  November,  1763, 
A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Lancaster,  where  they  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  jail-yards.  Tb^se  who  were  left  at  Canestoga— 
men,  women,  and  children — fourteen  in  number,  were  brutally 
murdered.  The  white  savages,  theiv  cruelty  unsatiated,  then  has- 
tened to  Lancaster,  and,  breakinr,  open  the  jail,  coti  pleted  their  work 
of  destruction.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  perished  in  the  jail-yard 
where  they  were  seen  by  one  whose  account  has  reached  us.  "Men 
women,  and  children,  spread  about  the  prison-yard;  shot — scalDcd 
— backed — and  cut  to  pieces." 

JoN'ATiiAN  Edwards. — In  1735  there  began  a  most  remarkable  religious  awakening 
under  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edward,«,  at  Northampton,  which  has 
sineo  boon  designated  as  tlio  "  great  revival."*  It  spread  into  many  towns  in  Connecticut 
and  the  feeling  and  interest  manife.sted  on  the  great  themes  of  religion  wore  intense  and 
ab.sorbing.  This  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  a  period  of  great  religious  dcclcii.«ion 
and  formality,  until  1740,  when  a  still  more  general  and  extraordinary  revival  commenced, 
which  spread  throughout  New  England  and  somo  of  tlio  moro  southern  and  western 
colonies.  Childhooc'  manhood,  old  age — tho  learned  and  the  ignorant — the  moralist  nnd  i 
the  skeptic — men  of  wealth  and  tho  highest  official  position,  as  well  as  paupers  and  out-  j 
easts — were  numbered  among  its  converts.  "We  are  told  that  even  tho  Indians,  on  whom 
no  impres.<ion  could  previously  bo  made,  became  humble  inquirers  after  tlie  truth. 

Among  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  laborers  in  tho  work  were  Whitetield,  Kdwardj, 

and  Teniiant,  from  abroad ;  and  Whoolock,  Bellamy,  Pomeroy,  Mills,  Graham.  Mcaciiara, 

Whitman,  and  Farrand,  among  tho  pnstors  of  Connecticut.    Many  of  tho  clergy  of  t!ie 

colony,  however,  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  employed  and  the  effects  produced; 

and  many  of  the  magistrates  and  other  leading  men  joined  with  them  in  denouncing  the 

"itinerating  clergy"  and  their  converts  as  enthusiasts,  new  lights,  and  ranters.    Lws 

were  pa.ssod,  with  severe  penalties,  against  any  clergyman  or  exhorter  who  should  attempt 

to  preach  in  any  parish  or  town  without  the  express  desiro  of  tho  pastor  or  people 

thereof. 

*  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Watts  and  other  Enslish  divines,  ^Ir.  Edwards  wrote  n  narrative 
of  tho  "great  revival,"  which  was  published  in  London,  and  has  since  been  iroqiKLtj 
republished. 
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wa-atojj  attack  v,h?.'}i  *-.fi  maJ^-  'ijwn  tl»  m.     A  m.;f>  ef  rn.jir'*  thti: 
;mj  niOT,.  froir,  Pa^ion.  ti'll  tipor  tl  <   .vUlcntf<;t,  »r  Novc;,l^r,  ITCu"- 
iJfcA  j>orf.oD  of  tVi--  ifihabitoni^  t.ew!   -     UncuKtcr,  where  '.r.aj  «ou.- 
1ri»n  ttsylxim  m  the  jail-y'*''*^^      ''^^»    ^'''"  ^^''''-  ^'^^  "^  <fi*.v-e«»t...ga 
*[     m<?ri/wom*rn,  und  chiWrrri— foiirtt' n   in   ti'unU-    »r      brute': 
h     n.v.na'r«(l.     Tl."  whiu-  ^  vac:cP,  theu'  rruolty  ■ii<w"»fti.«*^   ■••mi  W 
' ;     tcti'-'l  to  Lanctimf,  nnd,  breaking  oije-?  liie  jail,   on.pleted  l!:  ■  »r  »w' 
ij     of  cl'-'lr.3tit>ft.     I'Vom  fifteen  to  Iwenlv  nerihhr.l    -i  f^  >ij4ri 
i      wi  ere  *h<rv  w<'re  «cen  by  one  whose  i.ocouiil  ha«  jcai  hed  «»,    "Met 
'',     woTw.-  n.ad  children,  ;5prcad  about  iLc  prison-yarJ.;  »i   .-*■«'. .^^ 

u".c'ri>a— au'l  cut  to  piooca."' 

J.  >!Ai3Ail  ••■'  'V^Rr   -     •  n35  th(  I  ■•  began  a  m''-*  rpmarkabk-  rr'.lx:* 
uiKitr  t*i«  prew.iifc'.i,'  o 
wfii-*;  bi'on  desigr/Ut'd  as 
B!)d  tlie  li  iiii!'!:  r.mi  int. 

£/-«orbi«!r.    This  r.!  •  w  if- '  ■  ■•  '•-,  '   ■"■■'.  bv  a  pr.r;,»i  of  ,urc:t  r,li,r.r.!»  d^ji-M, 

an-;  rormalUy,  •■it!!  i  ii),  ••'  v  «  -'  rnor'  s»),>.-.-ni  nud  oittri.orJinar-  '  ■*  ■  '' >  *»<• 
wliici  sprawl  ^'^"''-  "•  ■'^•'■^  I'^^'lar,  1  iivl  s.:.nic  of  ;'■.■•  mora  rnuorx.  Mt .  wwt 
coluiii-.-rt.  Child!iv:vd,  i...  ih.H,  vM  a^-viio  WarniKl  nn.i  i  ,.  IgrK.r^ut-tUc  ru  .iwk« 
tho  Hk«ptio-n«?:'  of  tt--.(Hij  ;.«!  t!-  •.■i«f.b«t  om«-'al  poxltitm  u.-i  w.O!  ;■•(  w'^pe-  .nd  c 
,,,Bts~v.Tr<:  ;.i':>.bcrod  HrnOJ.  ?  lt»  .-.M-i-n*.,  We  are  told  tli',t  own  il-  1u4i»ni=,  ■■  iri, 
110  bnprro^ion  ...  .M  pr.-.v.us; v b.  i^va(lt%  b<oam«<  humbk-  inqinrore  all. r  ili--^  irurh. 

Aniciif?  the  mo-    !,ealo.i,t  ■:,r,a  enV:  -sit  lulioror*  in  t!,o  Work  istro  WliHtfr.ld.lWv  .n 
and  Tpiuiant,  fVom  abrunci 
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EUROPEAN  COLONIAL  POLICY. 


IPANISII  AND   ENGLISH   RESTRICTIONS  UPON   TRADE   AND  COJT- 

HERCB. — CONTRABAND    TRAFFIC.  —  THE   "AS8IENT0"   TREATY. 

— TIIR  SLAVE-TRADE:    ITS   GENERAL   POPULARITY:   CAUSES 

WHICH  LEAD  TO  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY:  MANNER  OF 

PROCURING   NEGROES   FROM   AFRICA:    PROFIT  OP   THE 

TRADE:  NUMBERS  BROUGHTOVER:  ENGLISH  LAW  UPON 

TUB  SUBJECT  OP  SLAVERY.  —  INTRODUCTION   Of 

WHITE  APPRENTICES,   OR  "REDEMPTIONERS." 


It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  comprehend  the  blindness  ot 
the  European  notions  to  their  own  interests,  and  those  of  their  colo- 
nies, 03  cxhiliitod  in  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  once  universally 
imposed  upon  trade  and  commerce.  Experienced  politicians  must 
liave  fores'^en  the  probable  tendency  of  that  short-sighted  policy 
wliicli,  for  the  sake  of  present  gain,  was  willing  to  destroy  all  identity 
between  the  parent  states  and  their  colonies,  and  to  alienate  the 
aiTections  of  a  vast  population,  whoso  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  friend- 
ship,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  forbearance,  might  have  been  retained 
for  many  generations. 

We  have  had  occasion,  elsewhere,  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
the  insufferable  tyranny  of  Spain  in  all  the  dealings  with  her  colo- 
nies :  in  those  of  England,  although  the  domestic  privileges  of  the 
community  were  not  so  openly  and  grossly  violated,  there  yet  ex- 
isted restraints  on  manufactures  and  trade,  which,  considering  the 
uifl'erence  in  natural  character,  were  hardly  less  galling.  The  most 
jealous  care  was  taken  to  discourage  the  development  of  all  internal 
resources  which  might  interfere  with  British  manufacture  or  pro 
duce;  British  vessels  must  be  employed,  and  an  English  market 
sought,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  merchant  and  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  Individual  selfishness  alone  can  account  for  the 
pursuance  of  such  a  policy,  and  we  must  conclude  that  those  in 
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power  foresaw  Oic  cc-'HoqucncoB  of  tlifir  proccedingn,  but  trusted  to 
reaj)  the  beiiofitH  in  their  own  pcrHons,  leaving  retribution  to  be 
visited  upon  their  posterity. 

The  tcmptntions  held  out  to  the  contraband  trader  were  sufli- 
cicntly  great  for  the  incurrence  of  heavy  risks,  and  the  eonnivanw 
of  the  home  government  at  such  irregularities,  so  far  as  they  only 
affected  the  interest  of  a  rival  nation,  gave  special  impetus  to  their 
commission.  Severities  practised  upon  offenders  when  detected 
and  mutual  hostility  engendered  by  continual  conflict  of  claims, 
resulted  in  wars  between  the  old  countries,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
most  heavily  upon  the  infant  colonies,  whose  whole  energies  were 
required  to  overcome  the  natural  difficulties  of  their  situation. 

By  the  "assiento"  treaty,  the  privileges  of  which  were  made  over 
to  the  celebrated  South  Sea  Company,  Spain  conceded  to  England 
a  limited  right  to  transport  slaves  into  the  colonies  of  the  former 
nation.  This  gave  great  impetus  to  the  traffic,  and  so  far  was  the 
community  blinded  by  present  interest  to  the  claims  of  huiiianitv 
and  true  policy,  that  it  was  generally  "accounted  a  genteel  emplov- 
ment,"  reflecting  no  discredit  upon  those  who  systematically  pursued 
it.  It  is  a  singular  thing  how  far  the  opinions  of  men,  and  how 
much  farther  their  conduct,  receive  direction  from  custom.  Eow- 
ever  much  we  may  condemn  the  evils  of  a  system,  before  denouncing 
its  individual  supporters,  we  should  do  well  to  inquire  what  would 
have  been  our  own  course  of  conduct  had  we  passed  our  lives  subject 
to  the  same  influences,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  intertsts. 
Statistics  of  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  freed  their  slaves, 
during  their  own  lives,  from  conscientious  scruples,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  slave-holding  population,  would  furnish  every  man  with 
a  fair  criterion  for  estimating  the  extent  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
The  treatment  of  slaves  is,  of  course,  as  variant  as  the  character  of 
their  owners,  but  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  all,  with  a  | 
few  rare  exceptions,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  its  convenience, 
openly  support  it. 

In  the  Northern  United  States  it  existed  until  the  influx  of  frc«  | 
labourers  reduced  the  value  of  slave-Iubour,  and  created  a  major- 
ity in  the  community  of  those  whose  i.iterests  were  directly  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  the  system.     We  may  venture  to  predict  that  I 
no  other  influence  than  this  will  ever  avail  to  produce  a  simi 
result  in  the  southern  states.    Self-interest,  when  directly  appealed! 
to,  must  ever  prevail  with  the  majority,  until  mankind  shall  have  I 
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nw'lc  an  advnnco  in  benevolence  and  a  sense  of  justice,  beyond  any 
pic^ciit  imlications. 

The  mannor  of  procuring  negroes  on  the  African  coast,  and  of 
their  conveyance  to  the  shores  of  AinL-ricn,  has  undergone  no  mate- 
rial change  from  the  period  of  their  first  introduction  to  the  present 
(lav.  The  extent  of  coast  upon  which  tliey  can  be  procured,  and 
tho  convenience  of  legal  markets,  have  indeed  been  curtailed;  but 
ilie  unfortunates  now  brought  over  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  pro- 
cured by  the  same  species  of  traflic,  confined  in  the  same  limited 
ptiace  on  their  pa.ssage,  and  subject  to  the  Burno  sufleringa  from  short 
allovvuiice  and  tempestuous  weather,  as  in  former  times.  Still  are 
child leii  kidnapped  by  stranL;,  is  or  sold  oy  their  relations;  the  same 
rude  rcgulntioiis  still  render  one  negro  a  slave  to  his  fellow  iu  hia 
native  laud  ;*  one  tribe  may  yet,  as  of  old,  make  war  upon  another, 
upon  tho  annual  unfolding  of  a  certain  flower,  for  tlio  sake  of  pro- 
curing prisoiicr.s. 

Tiic  trade,  carried  on  mostly  by  British   merchants,  proved  as 
profitable  to  the  ship-owners  as  acceptable  to  the  colonists.     It  is 
computed  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  negroes  were 
imported  into  the  original  states  during  their  continuance  as  colonies. 
A  va.stly  larger  number  were  brought  over  iu  English  bottoms,  to 
the  French  and  Spanish  colonies.     Mr.  Bancroft's  estimate  is  as  fol- 
lows: '"We  shall  not  err  very  much,  if,  for  the  century  previous  to 
tlie  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  American   congress,  in 
1"6,  we  a.ssurne  the  number  imported  by  the  English   into  the 
Spanish,  Frencli,  and  English  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  Knglish 
coiitiiiental  colonies,  to  have  been,  collectively,  nearly  three  mil- 
lions; to  which  are  to  be  added  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
purchased  in  Africa,  and  thrown  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  passage. 
The  gross  returns  to  English  merchants  for  the  whole  traffic  in  that 
number  of  slaves,  may  have  been  not  far  from  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars." 
The  question  as  to  the  exact  bearing  of  the  laws  of  England  upon 

•A  negro  having  a  lien  upon  his  own  brother,  for  a  debt,  or  some  other  cause, 
broiiglit  him  on  board  a  slaver,  and  concluded  a  bargain  for  iiim.  As  tho  vendor, 
however,  was  about  to  leave  the  vessel,  he  was  informed  that  lie  might  i<ecp  his 
brother  company,  and  was  presently  dapped  under  liatclies  with  tiie  rest.  Tlie 
Rev.  John  Newton,  who  was  long  engaged  in  tho  slave-trade,  .is  master  of  a  vensel, 
lays:  "It  often  happens  that  the  man  who  sells  another  on  board  a  ship,  is  himself 
boBght  and  sold  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  vessel,  before  the 
week  a  ended." 
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the  Bnbjcct  of  slavery,  was  long  a  questio  vexata.  The  iriHtitiition 
had  a  gradual  origin  by  cuhtom,  scarcely  rccogni/x'd,  and  never 
directly  HUjiportcd  by  IcgiHlativc  enactments.  In  the  coiirtH  ^/r-ut 
diflerencc  of  opinion  prevailed,  but  the  general  legality  of  the  sysiia 
was  maintained  liy  their  decisions,  it  being  declared  a  valid  ciiritoin, 
As  hus  been  remarked,  such  a  custom  would  hardly  possess  nil  tin; 
requisites  for  validity  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  viz:  that  it  shouM 
bo  a  "good  custom,"  for  ^hnalus  usus  ahokndus  est;"  that  it  shouM 
have  existed  "so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  iht; 
contrary;"  that  it  should  have  been  "continued,"  without  inter- 
ruption; that  it  should  be  "peaceable,"  "reasonable,"  "certain," 
"compulsory,"  and  "consistent." 

About  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  the  slave-trade,  freed  from 
restrictive  laws,  recognized  in  its  legality  by  decisions  of  courts,  an.! 
open  to  every  adventurer,  flourished  to  an  extent  never  known  befur.; 
or  since.  The  trade  was  the  object  of  special  attention  to  the  Britisti 
government,  by  which  the  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  were  main- 
tained. Slaves  were  even  allowed  to  be  taken  to  England,  and  tiie 
right  of  their  masters  to  hold  them  in  servitude  on  British  soil  wu 
definitely  acknowledged  by  the  most  able  judicial  authorities. 

Ni  twithstanding  the  immense  importation  of  negroes,  the  constant 
call  for  labourers  was  met,  especially  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  immigration  of  apprentices,  or  "  redcmptioners,"  being  whitei 
of  the"  poorer  class,  who  were  -bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  yeari 
To  these,  grants  of  land  and  temporary  supplies  were  secured  by 
law  at  the  end  of  their  term,  but  during  its  continuance  they  wer«  I 
Hubstantially  in  the  condition  of  slavea. 
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OBXERAL  RIGHTS  OP  COLONIES.  —  EARLY  CAUSES  OP  COMPLAINT 
IN    AMERICA.  —  ARDITUARY     CUSTOM     LAWS.  —  ILLEGAL 
CONDUCT  OP  ENGLISH  OFPICIALS.  —  ACTS  IN  REGULA- 
TION OP  TRADE.  —  EXPENSES  OP  THE  LATE  WARS  IN 
AMERICA. — THE   "SUGAR- ACT."  —  OPPOSITION 
AND   REMON.STRANCE   IN   TUE  COLONIES. 

IIow  have  words  been  multiplied  in  vain  attemj)t8  to  apply  prin- 
ciples of  abstract  right  to  political  movements,  and  how  much  more 
vainly  lias  tlie  search  been  made  for  principles  of  universal  ap[>liea- 
lion  in  that  uncertain  code  of  maxims  known  as  the  law  of  nations. 
Ill  ii  question  between  two  communities,  there  is  usually  no  tribunal, 
anil  tlicy  must  severally  do  what  is  "right  in  their  own  eyes,"  pro- 
vided it  be,  at  the  same  time,  practicable.  Of  all  political  questions, 
perhaps  the  most  unsettled,  is  that  concerning  the  rights  of  colonies. 

It  was  said  by  Ilutchcson,  in  1755,*  that  colonics  "have  a  right 
to  be  released  from  the  dominion  of  the  parent  state,"  "whenever 
they  arc  so  increased  in  numbers  and  strength  as  to  be  sufficient  by 
themselves  for  all  the  good  ends  of  a  political  union."  Simply,  that 
whenever  they  have  the  will,  and,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  power, 
to  stand  alone,  the  right  follows,  of  course.  The  case  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  child  seeking  release  from  i)arental  control :  in  a  state  of 
nature  he  will  do  this  when  he  has  attained  sudicient  strength  and 
self-dependence;  but,  for  convenience  and  certainty,  a  time  has  been 
ari)itrnrily  set  by  society  for  his  emancipation.  As  regards  states, 
no  such  time  has  been,  or  can  be  established,  because  its  occurrence 
must  always  depend  upon  questions  of  fact,  for  the  decision  of 
which  there  is,  as  before  mentioned,  no  tribunal.    The  question  must 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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always  remain  merely  a  question  of  ability,  until  the  Utopian  tLeory 
of  an  international  code  and  court  shall  uave  been  reduced  to 
practice. 

The  opinion  of  the  world  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  called  to  bo 
passed  upon  the  violent  rupture  of  the  connection  between  a  parent 
state  and  its  colony,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  and  favour  with  those  of  the  former. 
A  feeling  of  affection  and  natural  pride  commonly  causes  them  to 
cling  to  the  land  of  '  'i',ir  parentage  until  a  long  course  of  extortion 
and  oppression  has  -endered  the  tie  too  onerous  to  be  endured. 

In  America,  the  English  colonies  had  submitted — not,  it  is  true, 
without  murmurs — to  the  most  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  manufac- 
tures in  which  they  might  profitably  have  engaged,  imposed  simply 
to  compel  importation  from  England.  A  steady,  and,  in  most  cases, 
an  effectual  stand  had  been  made  against  the  reiterated  demand  of  a 
fixed  salary  for  the  royal  governors.  Burdensome  restrictions  upon 
foreign  trade  were  protested  against,  and  extensively  evaded  by 
contraband  traffic.  This  gave  occasion  for  arbitrary  proceedings  by 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  searching  for  smuggled  goods.  Their 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  appearing  to  be  illegal,  they  sought  the  aid 
of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  and  •'  writs  of  assistance,"  in  the  nature 
of  search-warrants,  were  accordingly  issued.  The  power  of  the  court 
to  issue  these  writs  was  called  in  question,  and  tested  in  Massachu- 
chusetts,  in  1761.  The  eloquent  James  Otis,  and  the  learned  jurist, 
Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  argued  successfully  against  their  validity. 

The  question,  by  this  time,  had  come  to  be  widely  agitated,  as  to 
the  probable  tendency  of  the  continual  encroachments  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  the  colonies.  The  legislatures  of  the  different  provinces, 
elected  by  a  system  more  nearly  approaching  universal  suffrage 
than  any  ever  known  in  England,  indulged  in  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  denounced  as  treasonable  and  rebellious  in  the  parent- 
country.  The  duties  and  imposts  which  had  been  submitted  to  for 
along  term  of  years  as  being  "regulations  of  trade,"  for  the  protraction 
of  the  British  West  India  islands,  and  other  collateral  purposes,  and, 
therefore,  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  trade,  when 
directed  immediately  towards  the  enlargement  of  revenue,  excited 
universal  disaffection  and  indignation. 

The  recent  wars  had  enormously  increased  the  public  debt,  and 
English  politicians  were  busily  engaged  in  framing  schemes  bj 
which  the  American  colonies  should  share  the  burden  of  expense 
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incurred,  as  was  averred,  expressly  for  their  benefit  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  colonies  had  already  contributed  more 
than  their  proportion  towards  these  expenses;  that,  being  frequently 
the  seat  of  war,  they  had,  in  other  respects,  felt  its  calamities  far 
more  heavily  than  the  people  of  England ;  and  that  the  latter  coun- 
try, by  reason  of  its  immense  income  from  the  restricted  colonial 
trade,  was  as  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  provinces  from  foreign  encroachment  as  were  the 
inhabitants  themselves. 

It  was,  moreover,  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  foretell  to  what  extremes  government  might  eventually  proceed 
in  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  a  distant  community,  in  no  way 
represented  in  the  legislature,  whose  condition  and  capabilities  could 
never  be  fully  understood  in  England,  and  whose  growing  resources 
would  indubitably  be  met  by  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  exaction. 
"What  had  been  accomplished,  had  been  by  sufferance,  and  under 
protest;  it  remained  for  the  open  extension  of  duties  for  revenue 
purposes,  and  the  attempted  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  to  rouse  to 
flame  the  discontent  already  kindled. 

In  the  spring  of  1764,  George  Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, introduced  and  carried  an  act  in  alteration  of  the  former  rate 
of  imposts  upon  West  India  goods,  &c.,  by  which,  while  the  duties 
on  certain  articles  were  reduced,  the  restrictions  were  extended  to 
French  and  East  India  produce,  and  to  various  foreign  articles  of 
luxury.  The  anticipated  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  new  tariff,  was 
met  by  a  provision  extending  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  before  parliament  a 
propo3al,  to  be  acted  upon  at  a  future  session,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  revenue  by  the  collection  of  duties  upon  stamped  paper. 
There  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
opposition  in  the  British  legislature,  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
right  to  impose  discretionary  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  One  principal 
object  in  the  scheme  for  levying  a  direct  and  additional  assessment, 
was  to  provide  means  for  the  permanent  support  of  a  military  estab- 
lishment in  America;  thus  to  compel  the  people  to  furnish  means 
for  their  own  enslavement,  and  for  the  enforcing  of  whatever  future 
tyrannical  enactments  might  result  from  the  necessities  or  avarice  of 
the  British  government. 

The  "sugar-act,"  as  the  new  law  respecting  customs  was  called, 
excited  the  utmost  dissatisfaction,  especially  in  he  northorn  colonioB — 
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a  feeling  heightened  and  extended  by  the  intimation  of  the  intended 
stamp  act,  which  accompanied  its  passage.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  letters  of  instruction  were 
prepared  for  their  agents  in  England,  breathing  the  strongest  spirit 
of  opposition.  In  these  debates,  in  the  petitions  and  remonstrances 
forwarded  to  the  home  government,  and  in  the  writings  of  Otia, 
Thatcher,  and  other  distinguished  or  rising  politicians,  the  same 
principles  were  strenuously  maintained  and  ably  argued.  Appeals 
to  every  man's  individual  sense  of  justice;  reference  to  rights  secured 
by  magna  charts,  by  the  special  charters  of  the  provinces,  and  by 
the  maxims  of  English  common  law;  and  representations  of  the 
extent  to  which  experience  had  shown  that  the  colonies  would 
assume  their  just  share  of  the  burden  of  government,  were  urged 
with  zeal,  energy,  and  ability. 

Few,  if  any,  yet  spoke  of  open  resistance  to  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment,  but  succeeding  events  proved  that  public  sentiment  must 
have  been  rapidly  preparing  for  such  an  extremity. 


IHE  STAMP  ACT:   ARGUMENT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS;  PASS 
AGE  OF  THE   BILL:   ITS  EFFECT  IN  THE  COLONIES, RESOLU- 
TIONS IN  THE  VIRGINIA  ASSEMBLY. PATRICK  HENRY. — 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS:    POPULAR  TUMULTS; 
RESIGNATION    OF    THE    STAMP    OFFICERS. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1765,  the  important  act,  providing  f)r 
the  increase  of  revenue  by  stamp  duties  in  Americit,  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  By  its  provisions  all  legal  documents, 
promissory  notes,  deeds,  commercial  papers,  official  certificates,  kt, 
&c.,  must  be  written  upon  paper  that  had  received  a  government 
stamp,  and  on  wju  li  fixed  duties  had  been  paid.  Of  all  that  was 
said  in  argument  upon  tin-  merits  of  the  bill,  nothing  excited  mare 
general  attention,  in  the  comni unity,  than  a  short  speech  by  Colonel 
Jsaac  Barr4. 

This  member  had  seen  service  in  America,  during  the  French  war, 
ind,  familiar  himself  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 
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he  expressed  a  becoming  disgust  at  the  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
colonies  which  characterized  tlie  speeches  of  several  supporters  of  the 
bill.  The  eloquent  Charles  Townshend  spoke  in  its  favour,  and  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  an  inquiry,  whether  the  colonists  could 
presume  to  refuse  aid  to  the  parent-country,  by  whose  protection 
they  alone  had  maintained  their  existence,  and  arrived  at  a  position 
of  comparative  wealth  and  importance. 

Barrd  rose,  and,  with  great  animation,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
declaration.  lie  pointed  out  briefly  the  real  origin  of  emigration  to 
America,  the  unaided  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  early  colonists  in 
establishing  a  civilized  community  in  the  wilderness,  the  neglect 
that  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  home  government, 
their  readiness  in  taking  up  arms  in  a  national  cause,  their  expenses 
and  their  losses  by  the  continued  wars.  "I  claim,"  continued  he, 
"to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been 
conversant  with  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated." 

The  stamp  act  passed  the  house  of  commons  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  a  few  days  later,  the  house  of  lords  concurred  without  debate ; 
and  the  bill  received  a  quasi  assent  from  the  deranged  intellect  of 
George  III.  To  make  the  obnoxious  measure  more  tolerable,  it 
was  provided  that  all  revenues  to  be  derived  from  it,  should  be 
expended  exclusively  for  colonial  purposes.  Othe*  conciliatory 
enactments,  in  the  form  of  bounties  upon  importations,  and  the 
removal  of  sundry  burdensomo  restrictions,  were  also  resorted  to  as 
an  offset  to  the  first  imposition  of  a  direct  tax.  It  was  generally 
supposed,  in  England,  that  the  measure  would  be  carried  out  with- 
out a  sign  of  forcible  opposition. 

The  tone  of  public  procedures  in  the  colonics,  upon  receipt  of 
intelligence  that  the  act  had  passed,  was  generally  moderate;  but  the 
passions  and  indignation  of  the  people,  fully  aroused,  were  only 
awaiting  fit  opportunity  to  break  forth  in  overt  resistance.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time,  but  its  leading  mem- 
bers held  aloof  from  taking  active  measures  in  opposition.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  young  man,  who  had  but  recently  taken  his  seat  in 
the  house,  to  introduce  and  support  a  serie?  of  resolutions,  setting 
forth  colonial  right",  and  protesting  against  ?l'eir  pr  iposed  invasiori. 
It  is  a  '^'■■^nrular  fact,  concerning  those  who,  in  all  times,  have  possessed 
to'.  .  ;•    rest  extent  the  wonderful  gilt  of  eloquence,  that  little  or  noth- 
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ing  has  been  recorded  which  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  poweii 
excepting  the  effect  of  their  speeches.  An  audience  carried  away  by 
admiration  and  sympathetic  excitement,  is  in  no  condition  to  remem- 
ber and  perpetuate  the  form  of  expression  by  which  the  tumult  of 
feeling  is  aroused.  It  has  been  reserved  for  those  who,  like  Cicero 
have  nicely  remodelled  their  productions  to  meet  the  cool  criticism 
of  a  reader,  to  be  held  up  as  patterns  for  imitation.  The  flow  of 
forcible  and  unpremeditated  words,  by  which  a  crowd  of  men,  pos- 
sess: t)g  every  variety  of  character  and  temperament,  is  moved  to 
unanimity,  if  here  and  there  reported  in  detached  sentences,  loses 
all  the  force  lent  by  the  occasion,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  auditory, 
and  the  manner  of  the  speaker. 

Such  has  been  the  case,  in  many  instances,  with  the  most  cele- 
brated efforts  of  Burr,  Randolph,  and  others;  such,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  was  that  of  Patrick  Henry.  "We 
are  only  told  that,  in  tones  of  bold  warning,  he  broke  fortn,  in  the 
heat  of  argument,  with  the  expressions:  "CfEsar  had  his  Brutus- 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George  the  Third"  (here  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  Treason  I  from  the  speaker  and  many 
Lumbers,  but  he  firmly  continued) — "may  profit  by  their  example. 
If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  itl" 

The  resolutions  were  passed,  after  vehement  debate:  the  conclud- 
ing section,  which  read  as  follows,  by  a  majority  of  one  only:  "Re- 
solved, therefore,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  this  coloiiy  have  the 
sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general  assembly 
aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as 
American  Ireedom,"  This  resolution  was  afterwards  struck  out 
upon  a  reconsideration,  during  the  absence  of  Henry,  but  it  had 
already  gone  abroad,  and  was  circulated  throughout  the  colonies. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  more  important  measure  was  adopted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  James  Otis.  Letters  were  dispatched  to  the  genersJ 
assemblies  of  all  the  separate  colonies,  requesting  and  advising  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  each,  to  meet  at  New  York  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  October,  and  deliberate  upon  what  could  be  done 
for  the  general  good  of  the  country.  No  allusion  was  made  to  ay 
proposed  union  for  purposes  of  resistance,  other  than  the  organization 
of  a  "  united  representation  to  implore  relief."  The  call  was  first 
responded  to  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 
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By  this  time,  the  speeches  of  Barrd,  of  Ilenry,  of  Otis,  and  others, 
the  Virginiu  resolutions,  .the  call  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  reiterated 
arguments  of  political  writers  on  both  sides  the  question,  were 
familiar  to  the  whole  people  of  America,  and  occupied  universal 
attention.  A  question,  at  first  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
learned  and  intelligent,  assumed  a  new  aspect  when  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  an  excited  populace. 

Those  residents  of  the  colonies  who  had  favoured  the  passage  of 
tlie  act,  and  those  who  had  received  appointment  to  the  oftice  of 
distribution  of  stamps,  first  felt  the  weight  of  lawless  popular  indig- 
nation. It  seemed  to  be  generally  determined  that  all  the  stamp 
officers  should  be  compelled  to  resign,  by  personal  violence,  should 
persuasion  fail. 

The  first  of  a  succession  of  mad  scenes — conducted,  however,  sys- 
tematically, and  with  deliberate  purpose — took  place  at  Boston,  on 
the  llth  of  August,  (1765.)  Andrew  Oliver,  the  appointed  stamp 
distributor,  was  hung  in  effigy  upon  a  noted  tree,  known  as  the 
Boston  elm.  Tn  the  evening,  the  image  was  burned,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  building,  supposed  to  be  in  process  of  erection  for  a 
stamp  office,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse.  Oliver  per- 
ceived, from  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd,  that  his  only  safely  con- 
sisted in  compliance  with  the  popular  demand,  and  he  resigned  his 
office  accordingly. 

The  office  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  rendered  obnoxious  by  the 
provisions  of  the  "sugar  act,"  was  next  attacked.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th,  the  records  were  destroyed,  and  the  house  of  Story,  comp- 
troller of  customs,  was  broken  open,  and  his  furniture  demolished. 
Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor,  suffered  similar  outrage  upon 
bis  property  on  the  same  night.  This  officer  had  become  unpopular 
from  various  circumstances,  but  the  principal  cry  against  him,  at 
this  time,  was  for  having  favoured  the  stamp  act. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  was  followed  in  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  with  similar  results.  The  stamp  dis- 
tributor of  Maryland  fled  from  popular  violence  to  New  York. 
Oil  many  of  these  occasions,  the  active  agents  were  not  the  most 
rispoctable  portion  of  the  community,  but,  except  where  they  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  reason,  and  wantonly  invaded  private  prop- 
erty, their  proceedings  met  with  general  favour.  All  attempts  i.t 
bringing  individuals  of  the  rioters  to  account  for  the  outrages  com- 
mitted.  were  «oon  abandoned. 
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The  other  colonies  exhibited  the  same  state  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the  officers  commissioned  to  distribute  stamps,  either  declined 
serving,  or  gave  such  public  pledges  as  satisfied  the  people.  It  waa 
olain  that  no  stamps  would  be  allowed  to  be  sold.  Ingcrsoll,  tlie 
stamp  officer  for  Connecticut,  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  the  popu- 
lar  requisition,  announcing  his  intention  of  submitting  the  matter  to 
the  general  assembly.  Ho  was  on  his  way  to  Hartford,  for  that 
purpose,  when  he  was  intercepted,  near  Wethersfield,  by  a  body  of 
sonje  hundreds  of  the  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who,  in 
military  array,  although  armed  only  with  staves,  required  of  him 
an  immediate  resignation.  The  object  of  the  company  whs  to  avoid 
the  disagreeable  consequences  of  any  action  by  the  aaoeiiiuly — as  the 
colony  might  be  held  responsible  for  its  public  acts,  while,  as  indi- 
viduals, they  felt  little  apprehension  of  any  dangerous  results  iVirc 
their  proceedings.  Ingersoll  betrayed  no  unworthy  pusilUnimiij; 
■  at  when  he  perceived  the  determination  of  the  people  to  prevent 
him  from  communicating  with  the  assembly,  and  even  to  proceed 
to  personal  violence,  should  he  refuse  to  accede  to  their  demands, 
he  signed  a  written  resignation,  and,  at  the  direction  of  the  crowd, 
shouted  for  "  Liberty  and  property." 

Of  the  packages  of  stamped  paper  which  arrived  in  the  country, 
some  were  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  populace,  and  the  rest  re- 
mained packed  and  unnoticed. 


SESSION  OF  THE  FIRST  AIIEIIICAN  CONORESS:  MODERATE  TON? 
OF    ITS    PROCEEDINGS:    CONCURRENCE   OF   THE    SEPARATE 
COLONIES. — THE  STAMP  ACT  NUGATORY.  —  THE    ENG- 
LISH MINISTRY. DEBATE  IN  PAR;iAMENT. SPEECH 

OF    PITT.  —  EXAMINATION    OF     FRANKMN. — 
REPEAL    OF    THE    STAMP    ACT. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1765,  the  first  American  congress  a,«.«i'm- 
bled  at  New  York.  A  regular  delegation  was  present  from  si.x  of 
the  colonies,  viz:  Massachusetts,  Eliode  Island,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina:  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
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New  Jersey  were  also  represented,  although  not  by  a  regular  ap- 
pointinont  of  their  houses  of  assembly.  The  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  not  having  been  in  session,  could  make  no  delegation,  but 
the  cooperation  of  this  colony,  as  well  as  that  of  New  Uainpshire, 
could  bo  depended  upon,  in  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  The 
assent  of  Georgia  was  obtained  during  the  session. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  colonies,  neither 
cluiining  preeminence  by  virtue  of  superior  extent  or  population. 
Tlic  congress  sat  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  a  declaration 
of  rights,  and  petitions  and  memorials  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
were  drawn  up,  debated,  and  finally  agreed  to,  nearly  unanimously. 
All  question  of  proposed  admission  to  representation  in  the  English 
parliament  was  abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  the  colonies,  without 
menace  or  unseemly  violence,  recapitulated  the  claims  so  ol"ten 
urged,  that,  by  natural  right,  by  magna  charta,  and  their  own  private 
charters,  the  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  management 
of  all  internal  government,  was  vested  in  their  own  houses  of  assem- 
bly. The  infringement  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  the  extension 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  by  the  provisions  of  the  sugar  act,  was 
also  animadverted  upon. 

The  spirit  of  the  resolutions  and  memorials  adopted  by  congress, 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  people.  The  New  York'mer- 
cliants  agreed  to  discontinue  all  importation  from  England  until  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act.  Their  example  was  followed  exten- 
sively in  many  of  the  other  colonies,  and  plans  were  set  on  foot  for 
tlie  encouragement  and  support  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  for 
devising  substitutes  for  articles  of  luxury,  comfort,  or  necessity, 
hitherto  imported  from  the  old  country.  Several  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  commented  upon  and  approved  the  doings  of  the  con- 
gress of  deputies,  and  those  few  members  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
or  opposed  the  proceedings,  received  tokens  of  marked  displeasure 
from  their  fellow-members  and  constituents. 

All  attempts  to  enforce  the  stamp  act  (which  was  to  go  into  oper- 
ation on  the  1st  of  November)  proved  utterly  vain.  Business  was 
'■onilucted  without  the  use  of  the  stamps,  in  defiance  of  the  restrict- 
ive provisions  of  the  law,  and  where  this  could  not  be  done  in 
safety,  as  in  some  of  the  courts,  various  evasions  were  resorted  to, 
and  suits  were  continued  or  referred  to  arbitrament.  As  yet,  all 
elTcrts  pointed  simply  to  the  xepeal  of  the  law,  and  a  modification  of 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  provisions  for  the  levy  of  customs. 
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News  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  turn  of  public  affairs  id 
America,  reached  England  during  the  administration  of  Kecking- 
ham.  Grcnvillo  and  his  companions  in  the  cabinet,  who  might 
have  felt  bound  to  make  use  of  every  expedient,  violent  or  politic 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  act  so  deliberately  framed,  and  passed 
with  80  little  opposition  as  the  one  i-.  .^  cstion,  were  out  of  office 
and  the  new  incumbents  were  ir  ^  position  to  look  uispasHioruitoly 
at  the  consequences  of  persistance  in  carrying  out  the  arbitrary 
principles  recently  ado[)ted.  The  question  was,  indeed,  argued 
rather  as  one  of  policy  than  of  right,  for  the  great  majority  in  par- 
liament, and  in  the  cabinet,  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  power  of 
the  former  to  lay  and  enforce  discretionary  taxes  as  beyond  dispute. 
It  was  easy  to  point  to  the  gross  inequality  of  representation  in 
England,  where  populous  towns  and  districts  had  no  share  in  the 
electoral  privilege,  for  precedents.  The  colonies  of  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe  presumed  to  make  no  quf:.'t:c>n  as  to  the  ri'dit 
and  power  of  the  home  governments  to  impose  burdens  far  heavier 
and  of  A  far  more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  character,  than  those  now 
complained  of;  and  it  would  be  to  the  last  degrja  humiliatintr  to 
England,  if,  while  deaf  to  the  respectful  entreaties  of  the  provinces 
she  should  be  swayed  from  her  course  by  the  first  threats  of  forcible 
opposition. 

In  December,  (1765,)  parliament  met,  and  the  whole  subject  was 
reconsidered  and  debated  at  length.  No  determinate  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  during  the  short  session,  and  an  adjournment  for  a  nv 
weeks  gave  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  further  intelligence 
from  the  seat  of  disturbance.  It  became  matter  of  notoriety  tliat, 
in  America,  the  power  of  parliament  was  universally  questioned, 
often  defied,  and  that  people  began  to  speak  "in  the  most  familial 
manner"  of  the  possibility  of  open  rupture,  and  the  probable  con 
sequences  of  war  with  the  parent-country. 

At  the  January  session,  the  aged  William  Pitt  was  present,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  infirm  health,  took  an  open  stand  in  op[)Oi;itiuii 
to  the  Grenville  schemes  of  taxation — and  to  all  direct  taxation  of 
the  colonies  by  parliament — arguing  the  questions  at  issue  with  liis 
usual  power  and  perspicuity,  lie  jjointed  out  the  sophistry  of  tk 
supporters  of  the  measures  under  examination;  in  reply  to  inwi- 
tives,  he  uttered  the  most  biting  sarcasms;  and,  in  plain  terms,  free 
from  technicalities,  he  maintained  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and 
approved  their  opposition,     "I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "that  America  has 
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fesisted.  If  its  millions  of  inhabitants  had  submitted,  taxes  would 
(oon  have  been  laid  on  Ireland;  and  if.  verthis  n.ition  should  have 
a  tyrant  for  its  ng,  six  millions  of  frcemc.\  so  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  liberty,  •  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  be  fit 
instruments  to  make  r^laves  of  the  rest." 

Tliat  Americ'.i  could  effectually  resist  the  power  of  England,  ho 
thought  grossly  improbable.  "  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom," 
he  proceeded,  "the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  America  to 
atoms."  *  *  "The  will  of  parliament,  properly  sonified,  must 
fur  ever  keep  tLe  colonies  dependent  upon  the  sovrreign  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.  But,  on  this  ground  of  the  stump  act,  when  so 
many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one  who  will  lift  up 
my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  haz- 
ardous. America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she 
would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  dowr.  the  constitu- 
tion along  with  her."* 

He  coupled  these  strong  denunciations  of  the  proposed  direct 
taxation  with  complete  approval  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by 
parliament  over  all  matters  of  trade  and  the  regulation  of  manufac- 
tures, claiming  to  perceive  "a  plain  distinction  between  taxes  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  for  the  accommodation  of  the  subject,  although,  in  the 
consequences,  some  revenue  may  accidentally  arise  from  the  latter." 
A  large  majority,  both  of  the  commons  and  of  the  house  cf  lords, 
still  favoured  the  English  claims  in  their  broadest  extent,  and  a 
resolution  \va?  prepared,  declaring  that  the  powers  of  the  king  and 
parliament,  in  legislating  for  the  colonies,  were  absolutely  without 
limit.  When  \he  question  of  the  stamp  act  was  brought  directly 
before  the  house  of  lords,  those  opposed  to  repeal,  prevailed  by  a 
small  majority.  In  the  other  house,  the  motion  to  repeal  was  con- 
sidered, rather  as  a  question  of  present  policy,  than  as  a  test  of 
future  rights  and  powers.  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  this  time  one  of 
the  most  prominent  among  tho  public  supporters  of  freedom  'ii 
America,  underwent  a  long  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 
Ilis  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  American  claims,  his  accurate 
statistical  knowledge,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  character,  spirit, 
anil  local  politics  of  the  colonies,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  questluu,  und  appear  to  have  produced  a  powerful  effect 
He  positively  insisted  that  the  enforcement  of  the  stamp  act  was 
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physically  impossil  .  "Suppose,"  said  ho,  "a  military  i'.rr>e  sent 
into  America;  they  will  find  rioljody  in  arms.  What  an;  ll-y  then 
to  do?  They  cannot  li)rce  a  man  to  take  stamps  who  chooses  to  do 
without  them.  They  will  not  find  a  rebellion:  tliey  may,  indcd 
make  one."  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  remove  all  distinction 
between  direct  taxes  and  imposts  on  importations,  by  the  suggestion 
that  these  were  often  articles  necessary  for  life;  he  rejjlied,  "The 
people  may  refuse  commodities,  of  which  the  duty  makes  a  part  of 
the  price;  but  an  internal  tax  is  forced  from  them  without  their 
consent."  And  again:  "I  do  not  know  a  single  article  imported 
into  the  northern  colonics,  but  w  iiat  they  can  either  do  without  or 
make  themselves."* 

The  repeal — coupled,  however,  with  the  declaration  before  referred 
to,  that  parliament  still  retained  absolute  power  in  this  as  in  all  other 
colonial  legislation — was  carried  by  a  very  decided  majority.  The 
house  of  lords  reluctantly  concurred,  and  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766.  The  result  gave  great  salisiac' 
tion  to  the  commercial  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  England;  and 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  in  America  was  a  signal  for  universal 
acclamation  und  rejoicing.  j 


INTERVAL    OP    QUIET.  —  NEW    TAXES    ON    IMPORTATIONS,— 
NON-IJirORTATION    AGREEMENT.  —  CIRCULAR    OF    MAS- 
SACHUSETTS.—  RIOTS  AT  BOSTON. ASSEMBLIES  DIS- 
SOLVED.  TROOPS  ORDERED  TO  BOSTON. MEASURES 

OP  THE  BRITISH  GOV  i-'KNMENT.  —  FATAL  ENCOUN- 
TER BETWEEN  THE  TROOPS  AND  POPULACE  AT 

BOSTON.  —  CONCESSIONS  OP  PARLIAMENT.  i 


A  SHORT  period  of  comparative  repose  ensued  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  stamp  question.     Those  who  had  suffered  in  the  popular  di*  I 
turbanccs  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  were  indemnified  foil 
their  losses  by  the  acts  of  the  general  assemblies.    In  the  latter [ 
colony,  however,  this  concession  to  the  royalists  was  accompanied  I 
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by  »  general  act  of  amnesty  for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
rioters.  The  "  sugar  act,"  somewhat  modified  during  the  lato  sedsion 
of  parliament,  still  remained  a  bone  of  contention. 

Under  the  Pitt  administration,  which  succeeded  that  of  Rocking- 
ham, Townshend,  Grcnville's  staunchest  supporter,  held  tiio  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  this  capacity,  he  int-odi'':ed  and 
carried  through  a  new  system  of  duties  for  the  coloi  «*hich 

imposts  were  laid  upon  various  articles  hitherto  exemj 
of  these    ore  of  British  production,  as  paints,  paper,  \. 

specific  duty  of  throe  pence  a  pound  was  laid  on  tea.     i  .3, 

avowedly,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue  by  indirect  or 
external  taxation.  This  and  other  odious  nioasures,  previously 
passed,  respecting  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  and  the 
quartering  of  troops  upon  the  inhabitants  during  their  removal  from 
place  to  place,  stirred  up  all  former  ill  feelings.  The  ground  was 
now  generally  taken  by  political  agitators  in  America,  that  a  tax  on 
importations,  if  for  revenue  purposes  merely,  was  no  more  defensible 
than  a  direct  tax. 

In  October,  1767,  a  movement  was  commenced  at  Boston,  at  a 
public  meeting,  for  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactures,  ana 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  non-importation  from  England.  A 
more  important  step  was  taken  at  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly for  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  succeeding;  a  circular-letter  being, 
by  a  vote  of  the  house,  prepared,  and  dispatched  to  all  the  othei 
colonial  legislatures,  urging  the  necessity  for  union  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  provinces. 

Foremost  in  these  popular  proceedings,  were  two  men  of  widely 
different  character,  age,  and  worldly  condition.  Samuel  Adams, 
ilie  poor  but  uncompromising  patriot,  whose  bold,  energetic  and 
able  disquisitions  upon  American  rights  and  policy  had  already 
fTiiined  him  wide  celebrity,  and  John  Hancock,  who  possessed  youth, 
fortune,  and  an  ardent  temperament.  A  small  vessel  belonging  to 
the  latter  was  seized,  in  the  month  of  June,  1768,  as  having  been 
engaged  in  smuggling  wines  from  Madeira.  This  gave  occasion  for 
an  outbreak,  and  the  commissioners  of  revenue — officers  recently 
appointed  by  parliament,  for  the  superintendence  of  customs,  &c. — 
were  forced  to  seek  protection  from  the  mob  in  one  of  the  forts  of 
ithe  harbour. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  required  by  the  governor, 
[Bernard,  to  rescind  the  circular  before  mentioned,  and,  upon  refusal 
Vol.  IV.— 44 
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hj  ft  large  vote,  was  dissolved.  A  favourable  reception  of  the  rebet 
lious  mcflsage,  produced  similar  results  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Georgia.  The  New  York  assembly,  proving  refractory  upon  the 
question  of  quartering  British  troops,  was  also  dismissed  by  the 
governor.  In  Massachusetts,  thcyinhabitants  of  the  several  towns, 
unable  to  speak  through  legal  representatives,  elected  delegates  to  t 
convention,  whose  proceedings,  if  unaccompanied  with  legitimate 
authority,  might,  at  least,  show  to  the  world  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  people. 

For  enforcing  the  revenue  laws,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  turbulent  city  of  Boston,  General  Gage,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  ordered  thither  two  regiments 
of  regulars  from  Halifax.  He  had  received  previous  instructions  to 
this  effect  from  government,  but  it  was  not  then  supposed  that  so 
large  a  force  would  be  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose.  The  author- 
ities refused  to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops,  alleging  that  there 
was  accommodation  for  them  at  the  regular  barracks;  but  Qage 
was  determined  to  quarter  them  within  the  town,  and  accordingly  a 
portion  encamped  on  the  common,  and  most  of  the  others  took 
possession  of  die  state-house.  Cannon  were  planted  in  front,  and 
an  ostentatious  display  of  military  force  served  to  enrage  and  em 
bitter  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants. 

Accommodations  for  the  soldiery  could  only  be  procured  by  an 
appropriation  of  the  army  funds,  which  was  accordingly  made, 
and  full  accounts  of  the  fractious  spirit  of  the  colony  were  forwarded 
to  England.  The  news  excited  a  great  degree  of  public  indignation; 
parliament  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions  of  censure  against  the  colo- 
nies, and — a  matter  of  graver  importance — voted  instructions  to  the 
respective  governors,  for  the  seizure  and  transportation  to  England, 
for  trial,  of  the  leaders  in  disloyalty. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  at  the  session  in  May,  1769,  remon- 
strated against  this  infringement  of  the  rights  of  persons,  whicli, 
although  sanctioned  by  an  ancient  law  respecting  treasons  committed 
abroad,  was  opposed  to  all  principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  Reso- 
lutions upon  this  topic,  embracing  also  a  general  proclamation  of 
colonial  rights,  were  transmitted  to  the  other  colonies.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  assembly  by  the  srovernor, 
Lord  Botetourt.  The  non-importation  agreement  was,  shortly  ailei 
this,  extensively  adopted,  both  in  Virginia  and  other  of  the  south- 
em  provinces. 
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The  Massachusetts  legislature,  at  the  same  period,  refused  pod' 
tively  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  army  expenses.  Requisition  was 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  governor's  ro- 
iponse  that  this  was  beyond  the  pale  of  his  authority,  all  legislative 
business  was  stayed,  with  the  exception  of  indignant  discussion  of 
the  public  wrongs.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  the  mutual 
hatred  between  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  hired  soldiery  quar- 
tered among  them,  aggravated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  either  side, 
broke  out  in  open  hostilities  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  the 
month,  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Preston, 
was  attacked  by  a  mob,  and,  without  orders  from  their  officer,  fired 
upon  the  crowd,  in  self-defence.  Four  persons  were  killed  by  the 
discbarge,  and  a  number  were  wounded.  The  rage  of  the  citizens,  at 
this  occurrence,  was  so'great,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove 
the  troops  from  the  town  to  the  barracks  at  Castle  William.  This 
being  effected,  those  who  had  perished  in  the  riot  were  buried  with 
great  ceremony,  the  whole  population  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of 
tiie  occasion,  as  if  in  commemoration  of  sofne  national  calamity. 

The  soldiers  implicated  in  the  alleged  massacre  were  indicted  for 
murder.   They  received  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  being  ably  defended 
by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  both  of  whom  were  known  aa 
ardent  advocates  of  the  popular  cause.    Conclusive  evidence  was 
found  against  two  only  of  the  accused;  these  were  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, and  received  but  a  light  punishment. 
In  New  York,  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  "  moderate  party  " 
;  resulted  in  submission  to  the  requisitions  of  the  quartering  act,  but 
;  the  same  state  of  feeling  existed  there  as  in  Boston  between  the 
troops  and  the  populace. 

Some  concession  was  made  by  parliament,  in  1770,  to  the  demands 
of  the  colonies  and  the  petitions  of  the  English  merchants.  The 
duties  on  articles  of  British  produce,  &c.,  included  in  the  list  of  com- 
modities taxable  under  the  regulations  introduced  by  Townshend, 
were  all  removed,  on  motion  of  Lord  North,  with  the  exception  of 
that  on  tea.  This  was  retained  simply  as  an  assertion  of  principle; 
for,  while  parliament  evidently  desired  to  conciliate  and  lussist  the 
American  colonies,  it  was  plain  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  and  their  representatives  still  retained  all  their  former 
ideas  respecting  the  sovereign  power  of  the  home  government. 
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URTT    SPIRIT   IN  THE  COLONIES.  —  WHIO  AND  TORT. — TH| 

REOUIATORS  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. — HUTCHINSON,  OOTBRNOl 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS.  —  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  OASPEB. — 

STSTEK     OP     POLITICAL     COHXUNICATION    BETWEEN 

ii  THE  GOLOiNIES. — TEA  DISPATCHED  TO  AMERICA  BT 

THE    EAST    INDIA    COlfPANT. — RSPUSAL    OP  THE 

COLONISTS    TO    RECEIVE    IT.  —  VIOLENT   PRO- 

OSEDINOS    AT    BOSTON:     CLOSURE    OP    THE 

PORT. — EXTENSION    OP    CANADA. 


The  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  by  this  time,  throughout  the  colo- 
nies, was  added  to  that  of  jealousy  and  resistance  to  oppression.  The 
loyalists,  under  the  name  of  tories,  and  the  whigs,  who  constituted 
the  popular  party,  looked  upon  each  other  with  distrust  and  indig- 
nation. Between  neighbours  and  former  friends,  and  between 
members  of  the  same  family,  a  strife  was  engendered,  rancorous  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  either  party's  convictions. 

The  names  of  whig  and  tory  were  applied,  at  this  period,  to  two 
parties  in  the  Carolinas;  the  first,  self-styled  regulators,  who  origin- 
ally organized  themselves  as  a  party  for  the  s  "^mary  punishment 
of  criminals,  in  a  country  where  the  populatio  i  sparse,  and  the 
course  of  justice  tardy;  the  second,  their  oppoubiiss,  known  also  by 
other  titles.  In  North  Carolina,  those  calling  themselves  "regu- 
lators," consisted  of  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the  more  barren  dis- 
tricts, and  were  simply  combined  'o  resist  all  civil  authority.  The 
difficulties  which  arose  from  the  existence  of  such  a  party,  resulted 
in  actual,  though  brief,  civil  war.  In  May,  1771,  "Governor  Tryon 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  marched  into  the  disaffected 
counties.  The  regulators  assembled  in  arms,  and  an  action  wu 
fought  at  Alamance,  on  the  Haw,  near  the  head-waters  of  Cap« 
Fear  river,  in  which  some  two  hundred  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  Out  of  a  large  number  tgken  prisoners,  six  were  executed  for 
high  treason."*  The  good-will  of  this  turbulent  faction  was  concil- 
iated by  a  subsequent  governor,  Joseph  Martin. 

In  the  north,  causes  of  discontent  with  English  authority  wen  | 

*  Ilildreth's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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Dultiplied,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  of  parliament.  Hutch- 
inson, upon  receiving  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1771,  was  made  independent  of  the  colony  by  the  settlement  upon 
him  of  a  large  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  crown.  This  gave  great  db- 
sAtisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  governor  and  colony  were  no  longer 
bound  by  a  common  interest.  The  measure,  it  is  true,  had  been 
provoked  by  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  to  make  the 
usual  appropriation  for  the  governor's  salary. 

Fulfilment  of  the  non-importation  agreement  had  been  gradually 
relaxed  in  most  of  the  colonies,  except  in  regard  to  the  one  article 
of  tea,  which,  being  alone  retained  of  that  list  made  out  for  revenue 
purposes  merely,  stood  as  a  representative  of  all  the  rest.  The  old 
regulations  of  trade,  as  provided  for  in  the  "  sugar  act,"  were  still 
enforced,  and  a  number  of  vessels,  armed  for  the  revenue  service, 
were  employed  on  the  coast.  One  of  these,  named  the  Gaspee,  had 
become  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  She 
iaterfered  most  inconveniently  in  their  smuggling  transactions;  and 
her  officers,  moreover,  in  carrying  out  their  instructions,  had,  by 
arrogance  and  arbitrary  conduct,  excited  popular  ill-will.  While 
stationed  in  Narragansett  Bay,  this  vessel,  by  a  stratagem,  was 
decoyed  upon  a  shoal,  and,  as  she  lay  aground,  was  attacked  and 
burned  by  a  party  from  Proviuence,  on  the  night  of  June  10th, 
1772.  Great  eflfbrts  were  made  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the 
perpetrators  .of  this  act  of  violence,  but  they  were  so  shielded  by  the 
favour  of  the  people,  that  no  conclusive  evidence  could  be  obtained 
against  them,  although  they  were  ideatified  by  common  report. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  court  for  their  trial,  and  the  offer  of  a 
large  reward  for  evidence,  alike  failed  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
punishment 

Agitation  of  political  questions,  throughout  this  period,  was  con- 
tinually kept  up  by  private  associations  and  corresponding  commit- 
tees of  different  towns  and  districts.  This  movement,  originating 
la  New  England,  led  to  a  more  general  system  of  union,  in  conse- 
quence of  action  by  the  Virginia  legislature.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  in  which  the  controversy 
with  the  governor  also  involved  general  discussion  of  grievances, 
having  been  forwarded  to  that  body,  a  committee  was  regularly 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  questions  at  issue,  and  to  communicate 
thereupon  with  the  other  colonies.  The  assembly  was,  in  conse- 
quence, dissolved  by  the  governor,  but  the  committee  proceeded, 
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DOtwithstanding,  to  fulfil  their  instructions.  This  example  was 
followed  by  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hanip- 
shire,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  Such  an  organ 
ization  proved  of  inestimable  service  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  upoft  which  the  country  was  about  to  enter.  A  publication, 
by  Doctor  Franklin,  then  agent  for  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  for 
several  other  of  the  colonies,  in  England,  of  certain  letters  written 
by  Hutchinson  and  other  loyalists,  excited  great  indignation.  These 
letters,  which  were  never  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye,  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  popular  party,  and  recommended  stringent 
measures  for  coercion. 

Opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for  open  demonstration  of  the 
true  state  of  feeling  in  the  colonies.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
agreement  to  import  no  tea  had  been  generally  observed,  and  the 
East  India  Company,  receiving  no  orders  from  American  merchants, 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  trade  by  their 
own  agents.  Consignees  were  appointed  in  the  more  important  sea* 
ports,  and  a  number  of  vessels  were  freighted  and  dispatched.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  these  agents,  alarmed  at  the  threats 
of  the  people,  thought  it  the  part  of  safety  not  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  appointment,  and  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  return 
to  England  with  their  cargoes.  In  Boston  the  consignees  refused 
to  resign  their  agency,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  their  contumacy,  several  vessels  arrived  loaded  with  tea. 

A  considerable  body  of  citizens  stationed  themselves  as  a  watch, 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of -a  secret  landing,  and  the  captain  and 
consignees  were  notified  that*  the  only  safe  course  for  them  to  pur* 
sue,  was  immediately  to  comply  with  the  popular  demand,  that  the 
tea  be  sent  back  to  England.  But  upon  application  at  the  custom- 
house, no  clearance  could  be  efiected  w^ithout  a  landing  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  governor  refused  a  permit  to  pass  the  defensive  works  of 
the  castle. 

The  citizens  held  repeated  mass  meetings,  in  which  the  questior 
was  fully  discussed,  and  nearly  unanimous  resolutions  were  adopted 
to  resist  to  the  last  extremity  all  attempts  at  landing  the  tea.  Tbej 
were  in  session  (December  16th,  1778)  when  the  definitive  reply  of 
the  governor,  respecting  a  pass,  was  received.  "A  violent  commo- 
tion instantly  ensued.  A  person  disguised  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indians,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  shouted  at  this  juncture  the  cij 
of  war:  the  meeting  was  dissolved  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    Tiie 
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naltilude  rashed  in  mass  to  OrifiiD's  wharf.  About  twenty  persona, 
also  disguised  as  Indians,  then  made  their  appearance;  all  either 
roasters  of  ships,  carpenters,  or  caulkers.  They  went  on  board  the 
ships  laden  with  tea.  In  less  than  two  hours,  three  hundred  and 
forty  chests  were  staved,  and  emptied  in  the  sea.  They  were  not 
interrupted:  the  surrounding  multitude  onfehore  served  them  as  a 
safe  guard.  The  affair  was  conducted  without  tumult:  no  damage 
was  done  to  the  ships,  or  to  any  other  effects  whatever."* 

The  consequence  of  these  acts  of  violence  was  the  immediate 
passage,  by  parliament,  of  the  act  known  as  the  "Boston  port  bill," 
by  which  the  port  was  closed  against  all  importations,  the  custom- 
house being  removed  to  Salem.  This  restriction  was  not  to  be 
removed  until  full  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  populace.  On  motion  of  North,  a  further  enactment 
passed,  by  a  very  large  majority,  for  giving  the  appointment  of  all 
civil  and  judicial  officers  in  Massachusetts  directly  to  the  crown. 
Ivwas  also  enacted  that,  at  any  future  prosecution  for  "homicide 
or  other  capital  offence"  committed  in  support  of  lawful  authority, 
the  governor  might  send  the  accused  out  of  the  colony  for  trial, 
either  to  another  province,  or  to  England,  if  it  appeared  to  him 
necessary  so  to  afford  security  against  popular  prejudice. 

In  anticipation  of  the  possible  result  of  such  violent  measures, 
acts  wens  passed  for  the  further  regulation  of  government  in  Canada, 
the  Vounds  of  which  province  were  extended  "so  as  to  embrace 
the  territory  situated  between  the  lakes,  the  river  Ohio,  and  (he 
Mississippi" 
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CHAPTER    V  I . 

Oioi,  OOTIRNOB  07  KASSACHVSETTS:    MILITABT  PRBPARi. 

TI0N8:  MINDTI-XEN.-V-DI8TRE8S  IN  BOSTON:  SYMPATHY  Of 

OTHER  TOWNS. — CONTENTION  PROPOSED  BY  TIROINIA:  DEL- 

EOATES  CHOSEN  BY  TUB   COLONIES. — THE   CONTINENTAL 

C0NOBES8:    BESOLUTIONS  AND  DECLABATION  ADOPTED. 

— TIOLENT    MEASUBES    OP    PARLIAMENT. 

In  May,  1774,  General  Gage,  having  received  the  appointincDt 
of  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Hutchinson,  arrived  in 
Boston.  He  was,  personally,  held  in  much  greater  esteem  than  his 
predecessor,  and  met  with  a  suitable  reception,  notwithstanding  tbe 
general  state  of  disorder  and  indignation  at  the  speedy  enforcement 
of  tbe  port  bill,  which  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  June. 
A  number  of  regiments  of  regulars  were  concentrated  at  tbe  town 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  inhabitants,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  general,  defensive  works  were  erected  on  the  neck  bj 
which  the  peninsula  of  Boston  is  connected  with  the  main  land. 

These  precautions  were  by  no  means  premature  or  unnecessaij, 
for,  every  where  throughout  the  colony,  appearances  grew  more  and 
more  ominous.  The  new  officers,  of  royal  appointment,  were  im- 
peded in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  by  threats  or  violence;  the 
organization  and  training  of  the  militia  was  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  and  perseverance ;  meetings  were  every  where  held,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  most  determined 
resistance.  At  a  general  meeting  of  Massachusetts  delegates,  at 
Salem,  of  which  Hancock  was  president,  "They  enrolled  twelve 
thousand  of  the  militia,  whom  they  called  minute-men;  that  is,  sol- 
diers that  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  minute's 
notice."  Directions  were  openly  and  boldly  given  for  the  storing 
of  provisions,  the  collection  of  ammunition,  &c.,  as  if  the  country 
were  already  involved  in  civil  war. 

The  city  of  Boston  necessarily  suffered  severely  from  the  total 
cutting  off  of  its  commercial  resources.  The  most  hearty  sympath; 
was  expressed  by  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  other  col- 
onies, both  in  the  form  of  resolutions  of  encouragement,  and,  more 
substantially,  by  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.    At  Salem 
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lod  Marblobead,  the  merchants  proiTered  the  use  of  their  warehouses 
to  the  Boston  importers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  made 
public  profession  of  their  determination  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  had  exposed  their  property  and  personal 
safety  for  the  general  good. 

In  the  peighbouring  colonies,  the  same  state  of  aiTairs  existed  as 
in  Massachusetts.  Not  only  were  the  people  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring arms  and  ammunition,  but,  in  several  instances,  they  vio- 
lently plundered  the  public  stores.  The  legislative  assemblies 
generally  responded  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  by  resolutions 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  In  Virginia,  it  was  resolved,  that 
attempts  to  coerce  one  colony  to  submit  to  measures  which  all  bad 
expressed  a  common  interest  in  opposing,  were  to  be  resisted  by 
the  others,  and  it  was  recommended  that  an  annual  convention 
should  be  held  by  deputies  from  all  the  colonies,  to  take  counsel  for 
th4  general  good. 

In  accordance  with  this  proposal,  all  the  colonies  except  Georgia 
made  choice  of  delegates,  in  number  from  two  to  seven,  according 
to  the  population  of  each,  who  were  to  convene  at  Philadelphia. 
At  the  same  time,  resolutions  to  cease  all  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  were  renewed.  Agreements  to  that  effect  were  signed  by 
immense  numbers,  and  those  who  did  not  readily  concur  with 
the  proposal,  were  effectually  overawed  by  a  threat  of  the  publica- 
tion of  their  names.  A  time  was  fixed  for  the  agreement  to  go  into 
operation.  The  state  of  public  feeling  was  also  demonstrated  by 
acts  of  violence  committed  upon  the  persons  of  obnoxious  tories, 
many  of  whom  were  "torred  and  feathered,"  or  otherwise  so  perse- 
cuted as  to  be  obliged  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  authorities  at  the  fortified  posts. 

The  continental  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774.  All  were  present  except  the  deputies  from  South 
Carolina,  who  arrived  on  the  14th.  Of  the  fifty-three  delegates  to 
this  convention,  nearly  all  were  men  of  property  and  high  standing 
in  society :  many  of  them — as  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  Samuel  and 
John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  and 
others — were  already  celebrated  for  eloquence,  legal  attainments,  or 
for  an  active  share  in  the  first  patriotic  movements.  It  was  no 
assembly  of  reckless  political  adventurers,  but  consisted  of  men  who 
truly  represented  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  and  who 
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felt  that  their  own  good  fame,  their  lives,  property,  and  persona] 
safety  depended  upon  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  their  con* 
Btituents,  in  a  manner  as  prudent  and  cautious,  as  firm  and  uncotn> 
promising.  It  was  agreed  that  each  colony  should  have  hut  one 
vote,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  only  to  be  made 
public  so  far  as  permitted  by  its  own  resolutions.  The  session  was 
held  with  closed  doors. 

The  first  proceedings  were  the  adoption  of  resolutions  expressive 
of  approval  of  those  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  convention;  t 
declaration  of  rights,  accompanied  by  a  specific  enumeration  of  the 
instances  in  which  these  had  been  infringed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment; and  a  more  efiicient  organization  of  the  system  of  nonim- 
portation, which  was  to  go  into  general  operation  on  the  Ist  of  the 
ensuing  December,  and  to  which  was  appended  an  agreement  not 
to  export  goods  to  England  or  its  dependencies,  if,  at  a  future  period. 
redress  should  not  have  been  obtained  for  injuries  already  commit- 
ted. Incidentally  to  this  agreement,  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
condemned,  and  was  prohibited  by  the  articles  of  compact 

A  petition  to  the  king,  and  addresses,  letters,  and  memorials  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  northern  American  provinces, 
were  subsequently  prepared,  debated,  and  adopted.  An  unavailing 
communication  had  been  previously  addressed  to  Qeneru!  Gage, 
remonstrating  against  the  military  operations  at  Boston.  Congress 
adjourned  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  after  providing  for  a  future 
meeting,  to  take  place  in  the  following  year. 

During  the  winter,  the  colonies  had  opportunity  to  express  their 
separate  opinion  upon  the  doings  of  Congress,  either  by  their  assem- 
blies or  by  popular  conventions.  The  acts  passed  generally  met 
with  hearty  approval  and  concurrence.  The  sect  of  Quakers,  at 
their  yearly  meeting,  carrying  out  their  principles  of  peace,  con- 
demned every  thing  that  should  tend  to  bring  down  upon  the  coun- 
try the  calamities  of  war;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eloquence  and 
ardour  of  New  England  divines,  especially  of  the  Congregational 
societies,  were  lent,  with  little  scruple  or  concealment,  to  the  popular 
cause.  The  association  for  non-intercourse  with  England  experi- 
enced more  opposition  in  New  York  than  elsewhere :  the  tories  of 
that  colony,  by  reason  of  wealth,  influence,  and  numbers,  occupied  j 
a  lu^ .  independent  position  than  in  either  of  the  other  province^  i 
and  the  self-interest  of  the  large  number  of  those  dependent  upon  j 
the  commerce  of  New  York,  strengthened  their  opposition. 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  receipt  of  intelligence  con* 
oprtiing  the  American  congress  and  the  disorderly  state  of  aflaini  in 
America,  determined  on  violent  coercive  measures.  The  concil* 
iatory  and  moderate  policy  of  the  cider  Pitt  was  rejected;  Franklin 
Mid  tiie  other  colonial  agents  were  refused  a  hearing;  and,  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  the  colonies  for  their  resistance  to  authority  and  refusal 
to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain,  all  other  foreign  trade,  except 
that  to  the  British  West  Indies,  was  absolutely  prohibited,  as  was 
also  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  on  the  banks.  A  large  military 
and  naval  reinforcement  was  also  ordered  to  America.  A  provision 
was,  indeed,  made  for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  any  colony 
which  should,  by  its  own  act,  appropriate  a  •'sufilcicnt"  sum  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government  and  defence.  In  the  new  restric- 
tions upon  trade,  exceptions  were  introduced  in  favour  of  New 
Yorlc  and  North  Carolina,  these  being  considered  the  most  loyal 
and  amenable  of  the  colonics.  The  acts  were  passed  in  both  houses 
by  largo  majorities,  notwithstanding  the  able  argument  of  eloquent 
opponents,  and  a  crowd  of  petitions  from  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  inhabitants  of  other  colonies,  whose  interests  were  directly  de- 
pendent upon  prosperous  commerce  with  America. 


LliAirxiiiH    Yil. 

VARIIKB  PREPARATIONS  IN  MASSACnUSSTTS. — TROO    8  DI8- 
FiTCHED  TO  8EIZB  UILITART  STORES. — FIRST  BLOOD  SUED 
AT  LEXINGTON.  —  DISASTROUS  RETREAT  OP  THB  BRITISH  TO 
BOSTON. — PROCEEDINGS  IN  THB  NjeiOilBODRINO  COLONIES. 
—BOSTON  BESIEGED  BY  THE  PROVINCIALS. — CONCUR- 
RENCE OF  THB  SOUTHERN  COLONIES. — SECONDSESSION 
OF  CONGRESS. — APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS. — 
8EIZURB  OF  CROWN  POINT  AND  TICONDEEOGA. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  denounced  as  rebels  by  the  late 
I  acts  of  parliament,  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  former  prosperity,  and 
insulted  by  the  presence  of  overbearing  military  officials  and  sol- 
diery, were  now  ready  for  any  extremity.    It  was  with  no  small 
IdiScuLcy  that  supplies  could  be  procured  for  the  troops  at  Boston, 
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And  the  oommanding  oiTIccr  heard,  with  alarm,  of  the  unoeaaing  pr^ 
paratioDB  for  war  that  were  going  on  in  all  tho  neighbouring  dii> 
tricta.  The  precarioua  poaition  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Doaton  excited 
univeraol  concern,  and  various  plana  were  suggested  for  their  rcliet 
Among  others,  it  is  said  to  have  been  seriously  proposed,  that  "i 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  houses  and  furniture  belonging  to 
the  inhabitanta,  that  the  city  should  then  be  fired,  and  that  all  th« 
losses  should  be  riiimbursed  from  the  publio  treasure."  The  pro- 
vincial congresa  of  Maasachusctta  ordered  the  procurement  of  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  arms,  which,  as  ihat  aa  they  could  be 
collected,  wore  privately  stored  at  diflerent  d^pdta  in  the  countrj 
towns.  Cannon,  bolls,  &c.,  were  smuggled  out  of  Boston,  over  the 
fortified  neck,  in  manure-carta,  and  various  other  devices  were  luo- 
cessfully  resorted  to  for  deceiving  the  guard. 

General  Gage,  having  now  nearly  three  thousand  men  under  hii 
immediate  command,  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  forcible 
check  upon  the  movements  of  the  rebels.  He  had  learned  that  arms 
and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  provincials,  were  collected  in 
large  quantities  at  Concord,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston.  Theae 
he  determined  to  seize,  and,  having  taken  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent intelligence  of  the  move^ient  from  being  known,  he  dispatched 
several  companies  of  grcnadiera  and  light  infantry,  numbering  about 
eight  hundred  men,  upon  this  service,  on  the  night  of  April  ISth, 
(1775.)  Doctor  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  tlie 
Boston  patriots,  had,  by  some  means,  become  acquainted  with  the 
intended  attack,  and  sent  messengers  forthwith  to  spread  the  news 
through  the  country. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  tho  troops,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith,  entered  Lexington,  a  few  miles  from  Concord 
A  company  of  provincial  militia,  to  the  number  of  little  more  than 
seventy,  was  under  arms  upon  the  green,  near  the  meeting-house. 
Major  Fitcairn,  leader  of  the  van-guard,  colled  out,  "Disperse,  rebels! 
lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse."  The  order  not  being  obeyed, 
he  immediately  discharged  a  pistol,  and,  waving  his  sword,  gave 
the  command  to  fire.  Several  fell  at  tho  first  volley,  and,  ulthougli 
the  militia  immediately  retreated,  thoy  were  fired  upon  in  the  act  of 
dispersing.    Eight  were  killed. 

The  troops  then  marched  on  to  Concord.    At  that  town  the  min- 
oto<men  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  a  bridge,  but  were  I 
charged  and  driven  from  their  position.    The  object  of  the  expedi- 
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tion was  accomplished,  by  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  ammuni' 
tiun  and  provJHions,  and  the  spiking  and  dismounting  of  two  pi«0M 
of  artillery.  By  this  time  the  whole  country  was  up  in  arms,  and, 
at  the  troops  commenced  their  retreat,  they  were  axpoeed  to  a  gall- 
ing and  destructive  fire  from  places  of  concealment  on  cither  aide  of 
the  road,  while  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  force  of  tbe  provin* 
cials  hnng  upon  their  rear. 

To  protect  the  retreat,  General  Qage  had,  fortunately  for  th« 
expedition,  sent  on  a  reinforcement  of  sixteen  companies,  who  met 
the  first  detachment  at  Lexington.  Wearied  by  their  long  nipbt 
march  and  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  and  with  their  ammunition 
nearly  spent,  the  whole  of  the  first  detachment,  it  was  thought,  might 
have  perished  or  fallen  into  the  enemies'  hands  but  for  the  aid  thus 
opportunely  afforded.  After  resting  and  recruiting  their  strength, 
the  whole  army  marched  towards  Boston. 

Harassed  throughout  the  entire  distance  by  an  irregular  but 
deadly  fire  from  concealed  marksmen,  the  worn-out  troops  reached 
Chancstown  about  sunset  They  had  sustained  a  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  of  not  far  from  three  hundred  men :  the  provincials  lost 
leso  than  one-third  of  that  number.  What  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  march,  was  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  and  a  high  wind, 
which  raised  clouds  of  dust 

The  first  blood  had  now  been  shed;  the  country  was  actually 
involved  in  war;  and  Massachusetts  called  uj.>on  the  other  colonies 
for  assistance.  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island, 
made  response  by  raising  troops  and  commissioning  officers.  In 
anticipation  of  this  more  regular  levy,  a  large  army  of  volunteers 
had  collected  and  encamped  around  Boston.  Generals  Ward  and 
Thomas  received  the  highest  commission  under  the  provision  of  the 
Massachusetts  provincial  legislature.  The  volunteers  from  Connoc- 
ticut  were  commanded  by  General  Putnam,  an  old  soldier,  and  a 
true  man  of  the  times.  There  was  no  difficulty,  at  this  period,  in 
pro3uring  men :  more,  indeed,  flocked  in  than  could  be  supported, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  regular  provincial  forces,  great  num- 
bers of  the  volunteers  disbanded  and  returned  home.  The  universal 
indignation  was  increased  by  reports  of  British  cruelties  during 
the  brief  period  of  hostilities.  These  stories,  it  is  said,  the  leaders 
I  of  the  people  "never  failed  to  propagate  and  exaggerate,  in  every 
place,  repeating  them  with  words  of  extreme  vehemence,  and 
paintiag  them  in  the  most  vivid  colours,"  thereby  producing  "an 
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incredible  fennentation,  and  a  frantio  rage  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants." 

The  middle  and  southern  colonies,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  north  could  reach  them,  generally 
gave  expression  to  the  popular  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  patriotic 
and  of  their  conviction  that  the  questions  in  dispute  were  of  cora> 
mon  interest.  Military  orgar.'zations,  associations  for  purposes  of 
defence,  and  seizures  of  public  stores  and  funds  for  the  popular 
cause,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  (1776,)  in  accordance  with  former  provisions, 
the  continental  congress  assembled,  the  second  time,  at  Philadelphia. 
Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  had  presided  at  the  first  meetin?' 
was  reelected ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  assembly,  his  place  was  taken  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
first  proceedings  were  to  prepare  a  further  petition  to  the  king,  and 
addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  the  American  col- 
onies. It  was  then  voted,  that  war  had  been  commenced  by  England, 
and  that  active  measures  should  be  taken  for  defence;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  nominal  allegiance  was  professed  to  the  parent-country. 

Continental  ofiicers  were  next  chosen — ^the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  being  bestowed  upon  George  Washington,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Virginia;  Artemas  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  Israel  Putnam, 
and  Charles  Lee,  were  chosen  major-generals;  Horatio  Gates  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  adjutant-general. .  The  two  officers  last 
mentioned  had  both  held  commissions  in  the  British  service. 

These  proceedings  occupied  some  time,  and,  meanwhile,  important 
scenes  were  enacting  at  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  very  day  that  con- 
gress assembled,  a  bold  and  successful  adventure  was  achieved  by  a 
volunteer  force  of  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys,"  commanded  by  Ethan 
Allen,  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  the  popular  leaders 
at  the  north.  At  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  fortified  posts  upon 
Lake  Champlain,  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  it  was  known  that  there 
was  great  store  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  a  design  was  formed 
simultaneously  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont  to  accomplish  its  seizure, 
Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  of  New  Haven,  at  the  time  connected  with 
the  besieging  army  at  Boston,  was  commissioned  by  the  former.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  "possessed  by  nature  of  an  extraordinary 
force  of  genius,  a  restless  character,  and  an  intrepidity  bordering  upon 
prodigy."  Finding  that  Allen  had  already  raised  a  force  for  the  same 
object,  Arnold  joined  the  expedition  as  a  subordinate. 
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Tho  garrisons  at  the  forts  were  grossly  insufficient  in  nomben 
for  their  defence,  and  ./ere,  moreover,  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
When  the  commander  of  Ticonderoga,  roused  from  sleep,  anJ  sum- 
moned by  Allen  to  surrender,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress,"  was  informed  that  he  was  "prisoner 
of  America,  he  was  much  confused,  and  repeated,  several  times, 
•What  does  this  mean?' "  About  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  number  of 
howitzers  and  mortars,  were  secured  at  these  two  posts.  Proceeding 
down  the  Sorel  in  a  schooner,  Arnold  surprised  and  captured  a 
British  corvette  which  lay  at  Fort  St.  John.  The  captured  fortresses 
on  Champlain  were  garrisoned  and  put  under  his  command. 


ll  XI  i    I    £i  il      VXIX.  ^ 

CONDITION  OP  THE  BRITISH    ARSTT  IN  BOSTON. — BATTLE   Of 
BDNKER    HILL. —  WASHINGTON     AT    THE    CAMP.  —  CON- 
GRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. — THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 
— JOSEPH  BRANT. — MILITARY  PREPARATIONS 
IN    THE    SEPARATE    COLONIES. 


Early  in  June,  the  British  forces  in  Boston  had  been  increased 
by  fresh  arrivals  of  troops,  under  Generals  Ilowe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  to  more  than  ten  thousand  disciplined  soldiers.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  supplies  of  provisions  could  be  procured 
for  80  large  iin  army,  beleaguered  as  was  the  town  by  a  superior, 
although  undisciplined  force  of  the  provincials.  General  Gage, 
therefore,  first  issued  a  proclamation  of  free  pardon  to  all  who  would 
lay  aside  their  attitude  of  rebellion,  and  submit  to  the  royal  author- 
ity, excepting,  however,  the  prime  movers  of  sedition,  John  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adams.  He  then  formed  a  plan  to  penetrate  the 
enemies'  lines,  and  open  a  free  communication  with  the  country. 

The  intended  movement  became  known  to  the  American  com- 
manders, and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  erection  of 
fortifications  on  Bunker  hill,  an  elevation  commanding  the  neck. 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  with  a  body  of  one  thousan*!  men,  was 
commissioned  upon  this  service,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June. 
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Mistaking  his  point  of  destination,  this  officer  commenced  operation! 
at  Breed's  bill,  a  position  nearer  to  the  town,  and  overlooking 
Charlestown,  at  that  time  a  place  of  considerable  size.  Labouring 
with  great  diligence  and  silence,  the  provincials  had  thrown  up, 
before  day-break,  a  low  earthen  redoubt  in  the  form  of  a  square^ 
sufficiently  substantial  to  afford  some  protection  for  the  troops. 

As  soon  as  these  operations  were  discovered  from  the  harbour,  a 
tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  works  from  the  men-of-war 
which  lay  at  anchor,  from  the  city  artillery,  and  from  floating  •bat- 
teries. Notwithstanding  the  storm  of  shells  and  balls,  the  provincials 
continued  their  labour,  and  carried  a  trench  and  embankment  from 
the  redoubt  down  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  reinforcement  of  several  companies  had,  meanwhile, 
been  thrown  into  the  intrenchment.  As  the  height  commanded 
the  city,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
battery  there,  in  order  to  maintain  possession  of  Boston ;  Gage,  there- 
fore, determined  upon  an  immediate  attempt  to  storm  the  redoubt  > 

Three  thousand  men  were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  in  boats.  Major-General  Howe  and  General  Pigot  were  in 
command.  The  most  exposed  point  was  the  interval  between  the 
trench  and  Mystic  river,  at  the  north-east :  this  was  partially  defended 
by  a  temporary  breast- work  of  hay  and  fencing  stuff.  "The  troops 
of  Massachusetts  occupied  Charlestown,  the  redoubt,  and  part  of  the 
trench ;  those  of  Connecticut,  commanded  by  Captain  Nolton,  and 
those  of  New  Hampshire,  under  Colonel  Starke,  the  rest  of  the 
trench."  Generals  Putnam  and  Warren  were  both  present,  and 
assisting  in  the  directions  of  the  defence.  The  troops  were  verf 
scantily  furnished  with  ammunition,  and  very  few  had  bayonets. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  aflernoon,  the  arrangements  for  attack 
being  perfected,  the  regulars  marched  up  the  hill ;  their  officers  were 
surprised  at  the  silence  from  within  the  redoubt,  for  the  provincialj 
reserved  their  fire  until  a  very  near  approach  of  the  enemy.    When 
the  word  was  at  last  given,  so  heavy  and  destructive  was  the  dis- 
charge, that  the  British  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  retreated  to  the  foot  I 
of  the  hill.    A  second  charge,  to  which  the  troops  were,  with  diffif 
culty,  marshalled,  resulted  in  a  similar  disaster.     The  number  ofl 
officers  who  fell  in  these  two  first  attempts  is  astonishing.    "Genenll 
Howe  remained  for  some  time  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle;  alltl«| 
officers  who  surrounded  him  were  killed  or  wounded." 

The  town  of  Charlestown  had  been  fired  by  order  of  Gage,  at  t 
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time  of  the  first  repulse,  aird,  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  buildings, 
was  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  The  scene  had  new  become  one  of 
intense  interest  Every  hill  and  house-top  from  which  a  view  of  the 
field  could  be  obtained,  was  thronged  with  spectators.  General 
Clinton,  who  had  witnessed  the  second  charge  from  Cop's  hill,  a 
neighbouring  height,  hastened  up,  with  additional  forces.  The  col- 
umns were  again  formed,  and  marched  up  to  the  redoubt,  suffering 
little  from  the  slackened  fire  of  the  provincials,  whose  powder  was 
now  nearly  spent  At  the  same  time,  the  lateral  trench  was  swept 
by  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  the  British  had  succeeded  in 
posting  at  its  extremity. 

From  three  several  quarters,  the  regulars  poured  into  the  enclosed 
space  of  the  redoubt,  from  which  the  Americans  were  driven  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  defending  themselves  lustily  with  their  muskets 
clubbed.  Their  retreat  was  effected,  with  little  further  loss,  across 
Charlestown  neck,  although  the  passage  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  floating  batteries,  and  from  one  of  the  armed  vessels.  The 
English  immediately  fortified  Bunker  hill,  to  secure  command  of 
the  neck  for  the  future. 

In  this  battle  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  British  force  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  provincials  a  little  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  and  fifty.  Doctor  Joseph  Warren,  recently 
commissioned  as  a  general  officer,  perished  during  the  retreat  He 
was  shot  down,  it  is  said,  by  an  English  officer,  who  borrowed  a 
musket  from  a  private  for  the  purpose. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  had,  ere  this,  declared 
the  colony  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  Gage,  who,  in  the  resolution, 
was  pronounced  "a  public  enemy."  Afler  communication  with  the 
continental  congress,  a  provisional  government  was  organized,  con- 
sisting of  town  deputies  and  a  council.  It  was,  indeed,  plain  to  all 
that  there  was  no  choice  between  a  sanguinary  contest  and  a  humil- 
iating submission.  In  England,  the  popular  feeling,  where  not 
laffected  by  the  personal  interest  of  commerce,  was  most  decidedly 
nimical  to  the  rebellious  colonies,  who  had  presumed  to  defy  the 
wer  and  question  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  and 
e-coercive  measures  adopted  met  with  general  approbation.  It  is 
ethat  there  were  not  a  few  who  foresaw  the  possible  consequences 
f  the  war,  and  deprecated  the  violence  that  might  cause  the  loss  of 
England's  most  valuable  foreign  possession ;  others,  of  yet  more  lib- 
sentiments,  felt  and  expressed  a  noble  sympathy  with  their 
Vol.  IV.— 45 
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transatlantic  brethren  throughout  the  long  and  arduous  strugglt 
upon  which  they  had  now  entered. 

About  the  Ist  of  July,  General  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp, 
near  Boston,  and  assumed  command.  The  presence  of  an  experi- 
enced commander-in-chief  was  absolutely  requisite  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  army.  About  fourteen  thousand  men,  new  to  the  disci. 
pline  of  a  camp,  and  very  insufficiently  provided  with  necessary 
accommodations,  stores,  and  ammunition,  were  posted  so  as  to  guard 
the  approaches  to  the  city:  this  line  extended  over  a  space  of  not  far 
from  twelve  miles.  "Washington's  head-quarters  were  at  Cambridge. 
Generals  Ward  and  Lee  were  stationed  at  Roxbury  and  Prospect 
hill.  The  latter  position  had  been  fortified  by  the  provincials  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  battle  at  Breed's  hill. 

The  more  important  congressional  proceedings  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  in  addition  to  those  already  briefly  mentioned,  were 
the  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  redeemable  by  apportionment  among  the 
colonies,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post-office  system  (at  the  head  of  which  was  Benjamin 
Franklin);  and  the  commission  of  emissaries  to  treat  with  the  Indian 
tribes.    These,  and  various  minor  arrangements,  being  concluded, 
congress  adjourned  until  September.    The  attempt  to  gain  over  the 
powerful  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  proved  a  signal  failure, 
except  so  far  as  related  to  the  tribe  of  the  Oneidas,  over  whom  Mr. 
Kirkland,  a  missionary,  had  great  influence.    The  munificence  and 
crafty  policy  of  the  English  Indian  agent.  Sir  William  Johnson,  had 
for  many  years  secured  the  admiration  and  affisction  of  the  rest  of 
the  Iroquois;  and,  upon  his  death,  they  proved  equally  loyal  to  his 
son-in-law  and  successor,  Guy  Johnson.    Their  most  celebrated  chief, 
Joseph  Brant,  Thayendanegea,  who  had  been  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated under  Sir  William's  patronage,  received  a  commission  in  the  i 
British  service,  and  took,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  an  j 
important  part  in  border  hostilities.    The  character  of  Brant 
been  generally  mistaken  by  historians,  and  it  is  only  by  the  researcij 
of  modern  writers  that  his  abilities  and  good  qualities  have  \ 
brought  to  light,  and  the  popular  slanders,  which  pronounced  hinn| 
monster  of  cruelty,  refuted. 

The  spirit  which  actuated  the  general  congress  was  also  evinced] 
in  the  separate  colonies,  either  by  popular  movements,  or  the  actioij 
of  the  provincial  assemblies.    The  authority  of  the  royal  goverDonj 
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m  the  preceding  month.  Delegates  from  all  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  were  present;  Georgia  had  elected  deputies  since  the  lost 
meeting.  The  principal  attention  of  this  body  was  necessariW 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  therarmj,  the  dif&culty  of  procuring 
ammunition  and  military  stores  being  very  great.  Privileges  of 
trade  were  granted  to  vessels  in  which  gun-powder  should, be  im- 
ported, and  ships  were  dispatched  to  distant  foreign  ports,  even  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  for  the  purchase  of  this  grand  desideratum  of 
modern  warfare,  ' 

The  three  New  England  colonies,  at  an  early  period  in  the  war, 
commenced  retaliations  upon  British  commerce,  for  the  injuries  com- 
mitted at  sea.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
was  to  direct  the  arming  of  several  vessels  to  protect  the  sea-coast 
From  this  they  proceeded  to  authorize  private  adventure,  by  the 
issue  of  letters-of  marque,  and  the  allowance  of  reprisals.  Courts  of 
admiralty  were  also  instituted  to  decide  prize  claims.  The  priva- 
teers thus  commissioned  were,  however,  restricted  to  the  seizure  of 
vessels  containing  supplies  for  "the  soldiers  who  made  war  against 
the  Americans." 

The  general  congress  adopted,  soon  after,  substantially  the  same 
course.    A  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  in 
the  northern  and  middle  colonies.    Continental  courts  of  admiralty 
were  also  created,  and  the  public  vessels  received  a  general  com- 
mission to  "capture  all  those  which  should  attempt  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  enemy,  in  any  mode  whatever."     It  is  singular  to  j 
observe  the  manner  in  which  congress,  previous  to  the  declaratioa  [ 
of  independence,  while  adopting  every  measure  of  open  hostility, 
still  aimed  at  a  nominal  distinction  between  rebellion  against  the! 
British  government  and  the  resistance  of  illegal  demands — still  pro  I 
fessing  loyalty  to  the  king,  but  denouncing  his  civil  and  miliiairj 
officials  in  the  colonies  as  public  enemies. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775,  a  plan  was  consummated  for  the  invasion  j 
of  Canada.  It  was  supposed  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  tbitl 
province  would  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  for  successful  resistance toj 
an  authority  always  galling  to  their  national  pride,  and  recentljj 
rendered  more  odious  by  the  arbitraiy  provisions  of  the  "Queb 
act."  The  regular  force  at  this  time  stationed  in  Canada  was  vei) 
small,  and  the  opportunity  seemed  peculiarly  favourable  for  a  bolj 
and  unexpected  offensive  demonstration.  Information  had 
been  received  by  congress,  that,  with  the  opening  of  spriiig, 
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Bntish  government  "was  to  make  a  grand  effort  in  this  province; 
that  numerous  forces,  arms,  and  munitions,  would  be  poured  into  it, 
in  oi'der  to  attack  the  culoiiies  in  the  back:  an  operation  which,  if 
not  sciisonubly  prevented,  might  have  fatal  consequences." 

A  detachment  of  three  thousand  ipen,  from  New  York  and  New 
England,  under  command  of  General  Schuyler,  was  ordered  to  pen 
etnite  Canada  by  the  route  of  Lake  Champlain,  passing  down  the 
Sorcl  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier-Generals  Montgomery  and 
Wooster  held  subordinate  commands;  but,  upon  the  detention  of 
Sthuyler  at  Albany,  by  sickness,  the  direction  of  the  expedition 
devolved  u{)on  the  former. 

General  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  receiving  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  entrance  of  the 
Sorel,  by  dispatching  thither  several  armed  vessels;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  advance  of  the  movement.  Montgomery  entered  tho 
river,  and,  landing  his  forces,  laid  siege  to  Fort  St.  Jolin,  which 
commanded  the  passage,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  force. 
Advance  parties  were  sent,  by  land,  into  the  neighbouring  Canadian 
districts,  to  circulate  a  proclamation  of  the  Americans,  setting  forth 
the  object  of  the  invasion,  and  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  join 
in  driving  the  British  garrisons  from  the  country. 

Many,  accordingly,  enlisted,  and  the  scouting  parties  were  gener- 
ally received  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  Arms  and  provisions 
were  also  furnished  by  the  Canadians.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and 
Major  Brown,  in  command  of  one  of  these  advanced  detachments, 
undertook  the  bold  enterprise  of  an  assault  upon  Montreal.  Brown 
was  unable  to  pass  the  river  in  time  to  cooperate  with  Allen,  and  the 
latter,  at  the  head  of  a  very  small  party,  was  overpowered  by  a 
superior  force,  under  command  of  Governor  Carleton.  .lie  was  sent 
to  England  in  irons. 

Carleton  next  endeavoured  to  relieve  Fort  St.  John,  but,  on  his 
way  thither,  he  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  from  troops  posted 
upon  the  river-bank,  that  a  retreat  was  ordered.  The  fort  surren- 
dered on  the  3d  of  November.  A  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  a  considerable  supply  of 
shells  and  balls,  but  the  provisions  and  powder  of  the  garrison  wcro 
nearly  spent 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  invading  forces,  Carletcn  fled  from  Mon 
Itreal,  which  was  untenable  against  a  superior  force,  and  Montgomery 
lentercd  the  city,  without  opposition,  on  the  13th.    He  took  great 
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pains  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  body 
of  volunteers  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  diminution  of  his 
forces,  by  the  return  home  of  those  whose  term  of  service  had  ex- 
pired. A  necessary  supply  of  warm  clothing  was  also  procured  to 
protect  the  troops  from  the  severity  of  the  approaching  winter.  Tlie 
establishment  of  garrisons  at  the  captured  posts,  together  with  the 
defection  alluded  to,  had  reduced  the  effective  force  of  the  invadeta 
to  about  three  hundred  men;  but,  with  this  handful  of  troops,  Mont- 
gomery commenced  his  march  towards  Quebec,  exposed  to  the  rigoon 
of  a  Canadian  winter. 


L  itX  til  JT    JL    Ja  £i     JLm 

ARNOID'S    EXPEDITION    AGAINST   QUEBEC:    PASSAOE   OF  TBI 
WILDERNESS:   PAILVRE  OP  PROVISIONS:   DEFECTION  OF  EN08, 
WITH  HIS  COMMAND:    ARRIVAL  AT  THE  CANADIAN  SET- 
TLEMENTS!  PROCLAMATIONS;   ARNOLD  AT  THE  HEIGHTS 
OF   ABRAHAM:   UNION   WITH  MONTOOMERT:    ATTACK 
ON  QUEBEC:    DEATH  OF  MONTGOMERY:    MORGAN'S 
BIPLS  CORPS.   AMERICAN   FORCES  DRAWN   OFF. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  while  Montgomeiy 
seized  upon  Montreal,  Quebec  was  to  be  attacked  from  a  most  unex- 
pected quarter.  Fourteen  companies,  amounting  to  about  eleven 
hundred  men,  were  put  under  command  of  Colonel  Arnold,  in  the 
month  of  September,  with  instructions  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  wilderness,  by  proceeding  up  the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine, 
thence  across  the  mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Chaudiere,  aiiJ 
down  that  stream  to  its  entry  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec.    I 

To  estimate  ^he  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  n.ust  be  | 
considered  that  the  whole  route  lay  through  an  uninhabited  countrv; 
that  every  natural  obstacle  of  a  rough,  uncultivated  region,  must  be  | 
overcome;  that  no  provisions  could  be  procured  on  the  way;  i 
that  all  supplies,  arms,  and  camp  furniture,  must  be  transported  bjl 
hand  around  the  portages,  or  unnavigable  places  on  the  rivers,  aijii 
over  the  highlands  to  be  passed  before  reaching  the  Chaudiere. 

As  the  detachment  approached  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  tlit| 
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ggpply  of  provisions  waa  nearly  exhausted.  The  soldiers,  woin  out 
b\  exposure,  hardship,  and  toil,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  crude 
and  unnatural  aliment,  suflercd  much  from  sickness.  Colonel  Enos, 
being  in  command  of  one  division  of  the  army,  waa  ordered  to  select 
the  sick  and  unserviceable,  who  were  to  bo  sent  back  to  Boston. 
This  officer  accordingly  withdrew  his  entire  command — a  species  of 
desertion,  which  was  afterwards  excused  upon  a  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial, on  the  ground  that  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  the  whole 
body  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  procured. 

Before  reaching  the  Cbaudiere,  the  scant  remains  of  food  were 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  and,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
any  settlement,  the  wholo  store  was  exhausted.  A  small  scouting 
party,  led  by  Arnold  in  person,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provision  to  recruit  the  strength  of  their  companions, 
and  enitble  them  to  continue  their  march.  Upon  reaching  the  Can- 
adian settlements,  after  more  than  a  month  spent  in  the  wilderness, 
Arnold  issued  proclamations,  drawn  up  by  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army,  disclaiming  all  hostile  intent  towards  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  exhorting  them  to  join  as  brothers  in  a  cause 
of  common  interest 

The  Americans  were  hospitably  received  and  entertained;  and, 
pursuing  their  march,  they  arrived,  on  the  9th  of  November,  at 
Point  Levy,  nearly  opposite  the  Canadian  capital,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  St,  Lawrence.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, no  boats  could  be  procured  for  the  transportation  of  the  army 
across  the  river. 

"It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  stupor  of  surprise  which  seized  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec,  at  the  apparition  of  these  troops.  They  could 
not  comprehend  by  what  way,  or  in  what  mode,  they  had  trans- 
ported themselves  into  this  region.  This  enterprise  appeared  to 
them  not  merely  marvellous,  but  miraculous;  and  if  Arnold,  in  this 
first  moment,  had  been  able  to  cross  the  river,  and  fall  upon  Quebec, 
he  would  have  taken  it  without  difficulty."* 

Opportunity  was  given,  by  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  for  strength- 
ening the  defences,  and  for  organizing  the  citizen-soldiery.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November,  Arnold  crossed  the  river,  and  ascended 
the  heights  at  the  spot  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and  English  in  th.5  late  war.  The 
American  general  had  hoped  to  come  upon  the  city  by  surprise,  but 
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he  ascertained,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  that  the  garrisi  n  waa  undot 
arms  and  on  the  alert  His  own  ardent  feelings  impelled  him  to  an 
immediate  assault,  but  he  abandoned  the  rash  design  upon  consid- 
eration of  the  unserviceable  condition  of  the  arms  of  his  troops,  and 
their  very  scanty  stock  of  ammunition.  lie  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
retired  to  Point  au  Tremble,  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Montgomery. 

The  two  detachments  met  on  the  Ist  of  December.  United,  they 
formed  a  body  of  less  than  one  thousand  men,  but  with  these  the 
commanding  officer  determined  to  attack  the  capital.  Curleton  bad 
in  the  mean  time,  made  his  way  to  the  anticipated  scene  of  conflict, 
and  so  disposed  his  available  force  of  regulars  and  of  the  provincial 
militia,  as  to  constitute  an  adequate  garrison.  Arriving  at  Quebec, 
on  the  5th,  Montgomery  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  but  the 
demand  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  bearer  of  the  flag  was 
fired  upon.  For  several  days,  the  general  then  ottempted  to  produce 
an  impression  by  playing  upon  the  city  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
planted  behind  an  embankment  of  ice. 

The  weather  now  became  intensely  cold,  and  frequent  and  heavy 
falls  of  snow  added  to  the  discomfort  and  suffering  of  the  invaders. 
The  small-pox,  moreover,  broke  out  among  them,  and  spread,  in 
spite  of  all  practicable  precautions.  Every  day  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess were  diminishing,  and  it  was  decided  to  assault  the  city  without 
further  delay.  The  little  army,  in  two  divisions,  led  by  Montgom- 
ery and  Arnold,  made  the  attack  before  day-light,  on  the  Slst  of 
December.  The  garrison  had  obtained  intimation  of  the  design,  and 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  Mon^ 
gomery  was  killed,  at  the  first  discharge  of  artillery,  and  his  division 
fell  back.  Arnold  entered  the  city  from  the  opposite  quarter,  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Upon  approaching  a  barricade,  de- 
fended by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
leg  from  a  musket-ball,  which  entirely  disabled  'aim.  The  barricade 
was  forced  by  the  exertions  of  the  intrepid  and  active  Morgan,  com- 
mander of  the  rifle  corps;  but  further  defences  appeared,  well 
guarded.  A  heavy  fire,  opened  upon  their  front  and  rear,  compelled 
the  little  band  of  assailants  to  disperse,  and  seek  shelter  in  the  build- 
ings. Some  three  hundred  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enetnj. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  of  invasion  was  drawn  oS,  and  encamped 
a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
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The  state  of  feeling  in  England  at  the  aspect  of  American  afliiire, 
in  the  autumn  of  1775,  was  one  of  mingled  mortification,  at  the  bold 
uosition  taken  and  maintained  by  the  colonies,  and  discontent  with  a 
ministry  which  had  *'  done  too  much  to  irritate,  too  little  to  subdue." 
Believing  that  the  time  for  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  policy  had 
passed,  the  government  treated  the  late  petition  of  congress  with 
contempt,  and  hastened  forward  measures  for  increasing  the  regular 
force  in  America.  Enlistments  were  encouraged  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  by  arrangement  with  the  German  princes, 
seventeen  thousand  mercenaries  were  engaged  to  serve  in  America. 
The  whole  force  expected  to  be  raised,  including  those  enlisted  in 
Canada,  was,  numerically,  over  fifty  thousand. 

The  colonies  were  proclaimed  as  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion; 
intercourse  with  them  was  forbidden,  and  the  effects  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  declared  liable  to  seizure.  In  the  case  of  vessels  captured 
under  this  act,  an  infamous  provision  was  added,  by  wliich  the  Amer- 
ican crews  were  made  liable  to  impressment  and  compulsory  service 
on  board  British  armed  vessels.  Notwithstanding  a  vehement  and 
eloquent  opposition,  these  measures  were  sanctioned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  parliament.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  in  America 
was  conferred  upon  General  Ilowe,  in  place  of  Gage,  who  had  been 
recalled.  The  brother  of  the  former.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  com- 
manded the  fleet  destined  to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces  against 
the  rebellious  colonies. 

The  continental  congress,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle.  The 
most  innportant  proceedings  related  to  the  details  of  enlisting  regular 
forces,  by  apportionment  among  the  provinces.  Great  numbers  of 
the  troops  stationed  before  Boston,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships 
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and  tcdiuifi  of  military  lifo,  hnd  become  completely  dinhcartcnutl; 
and,  upon  expiration  of  the  aliort  term  of  their  enlistment,  n-fmio'l  U) 
continue  longer  with  the  army  upon  any  promi«c«,  or  n'ly  rcprw 
Bcntations  of  necessity.  'I'o  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of  the 
war,  an  additional  issue  of  three  millions  in  bills  of  credit  was  rc« 
solved  u|)on,  redeemable,  like  the  former,  by  instalments,  payment! 
to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years. 

Precautions  were  also  taken,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1776,  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  number  and  influ- 
once  of  the  tories  rendered  dependence  upon  the  local  militia  un> 
safe.  Troops  from  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  wore  introduced 
into  the  city,  and  the  command  was  bestowed  upon  General  liCe. 
Many  acts  of  violence  were  committed  at  this  time  upon  the  pcrnr  , 
and  property  of  adherents  to  the  royal  cause. 

At  Boston,  the  British  garrison  suffered  much  hardship  through- 
out the  winter,  from  deficiency  of  fuel  and  provision.  M  my  Englijh 
vessels,  freighted  v/ith  stores,  were  taken  by  the  colonial  privateers, 
and  others  were  lost  on  the  coast  The  army,  encompassed  bv  a 
superior  force,  was  entirely  unable  to  carry  on  any  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  As  spring  approached,  it  appeared  neces- 
sary, to  congress  and  to  the  officers  of  the  continental  army,  that  a 
decisive  blow  should  be  t  t.ruck  in  thi.^  quarter,  that  the  besieging 
forces  might  be  free  to  act  wherever  occasion  should  require. 

The  heights  of  Dorchester  commanded  the  city  and  harbour  from 
the  southward,  and  the  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
directed  to  the  occupation  of  that  important  position.  On  the  night 
of  March  4th,  1776,  a  force  of  about  two  thousand,  men  well  pro- 
vided with  carts  of  fascines,  &c.,  and  all  necessary  working  imple- 
ments, was  dispatched  upon  this  service.  A  cannonade  was  kept 
up  from  batteries  sufficiently  near  to  throw  shells  into  the  city;  ami, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  troops  accomplished  the  important  mov  .  -ii  without  discovery 
or  suspicion.  By  day-light,  when  the  Briti"'.  .^j.: ' '  '  Trst  had  ! 
mation  of  the  proceeding,  substantial  works  Im'I  ojeu  already  erected, 
and  the  business  of  intrenchment  and  fortification  Avas  going  on  witli 
uninterrupted  ardour. 

A  storm  opportunely  prevented  the  British  general  from  crossing  I 

!<h  bis  forces  to  attack  the  redoubt,  and  the  delay  thus  incurred 
gave  .-  .tfficien',  ;;ime  for  completing  the  intrenchments,  and  making  I 
(til  needful  preparations  for  defence,  and  for  a  bombardment  of  tlie| 
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Nurth  Carolina  severe  contests  took  place,  in  the  month  of  Febroarj, 
between  the  provincials  and  loyalists. 

It  was  supposed  in  England  that  if  a  strong  force  were  once  landed 
m  the  southern  colonies,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  favoured  the 
royal  cause  would  hasten  to  join  it,  and  that  a  permanent  stand 
might  be  effected  in  that  quarter.  In  North  Carolina,  the  tory  inter- 
est was  known  to  have  many  adherents.  A  considerable  fleet,  with 
more  than  two  thousand  soldiers  on  board,  was,  therefore,  sent,  under 
command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  seize  upon  the  more  important 
sea-ports.  The  squadron  was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
took  command  of  the  land  forces:  the  city  of  Charleston  was  selected 
as  the  firbt  point  of  attack. 

Timely  notice  of  these  preparations  had  been  obtained  by  the 
Americans,  and  a  fort  was  erected  on  Sullivan's  island  to  protect 
the  harbour.  General  Lee  was  entrusted  with  the  principal  com- 
mand. On  the  28th  of  June,  the  British  fleet  entered  tho  harbour, 
and  commenced  bombarding  the  fort.  A  small  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Moultrie,  was  stationed  at  that  important  post.  The  fire 
was  returned  with  great  effect,  and  the  plans  of  the  admiral  being 
thwarted  by  the  grounding  of  several  of  his  vessels,  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  No  landing  was  effected,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  New 
York,  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  the  reinforcements  ordered  from 
England  and  the  German  states. 

Every  thing  had  been  prepared  at  the  city  of  Charleston  to  give 
the  invaders  a  warm  reception.  Great  numbers  of  the  militia  had 
been  called  in  to  increase  the  garrison,  and  such  measures  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted. 
The  enemy's  loss,  during  the  cannonade,  could  not  have  been  much 
less  than  two  hundred ;  that  of  the  garrison  at  the  fort  was  very  trifling. 

In  Canada,  the  American  forces  effected  nothing.  Reinforcements 
were  repeatedly  sent  out  to  the  camp,  but  when  British  forces  began 
to  pour  into  the  country,  the  troops,  after  several  disastrous  attempts 
to  retrieve  their  fortune,  were  drawn  off,  and  retreated  homeward 
by  Lake  Cham  plain.  The  loss  of  several  valuable  officers,  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  a  great  expenditure  of  money — not  contineninl 
bills,  but  hard  cash — were  the  only  results  of  the  Canadian  expedi- 
tion, concerning  which  such  sanguine  expectations  had  been  formed. 
The  remnant  of  the  army  of  invasion  returned  in  inisprable  plight, 
nearly  destitute,  and,  worse  than  all,  utterly  discouraged  and 
dispirited. 
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The  formation  of  independent  systems  of  government  in  tbe  sep- 
arate colonies,  familiarized  the  minds  of  the  American  people  with 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  disconnection  with  the  British  government. 
While  the  thought  of  state  sovereignty  was  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  the  provincials,  it  was  evident  that,  without  some  established 
political  connection,  no  great  national  object  could  be  obtained. 
Long  before  the  revolution,  it  is  said  that  the  chiefs  and  orators  of 
the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  advised  the  adoption,  by  the  colonies, 
of  a  federal  union  similar  to  their  own,  proving,  from  their  individ- 
ual experience,  the  practicability  of  union  for  all  purposes  of  common 
interest,  without  infringement  of  the  rights  of  each  distinct  tribe. 

In  the  winter  of  1776,  a  work,  entitled  *'  Common  Sense,''^  written 
by  Thomas  Paine,  an  Englishman,  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  made 
its  appearance.  By  shrewd  reasoning,  logical  argument,  and  popu- 
lar declamation,  the  author  endeavoured  to  establish  the  practica- 
bility, and  even  nece.ssity,  of  American  independence,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  excited  the  feelings  of  the  people,  by  a  vivid  represent- 
ation of  the  disgrace  and  misery  that  must  follow  close  upon  submis- 
sion to  England.  The  book  was  extensively  circulated,  and  exercised, 
beyond  question,  a  most  powerful  influence. 

The  late  action  of  parliament,  in  the  employment  of  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries to  serve  in  America,  and  the  enlistment  of  the  Indian  border 
tribes  in  Avvour  of  the  royal  cause,  produced  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation.  The  petition  of  congress  had  been  spurned  with  dis- 
dain; no  measures  but  those  of  force  had  met  with  favour  in 
England;  and  it  was  now  plain  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  colonies 
but  an  open  declaration  to  the  world  of  their  determination  to  sunder 
for  ever  all  ties  with  a  government  whose  protection  had  only  been 
extended  for  selfish  ends. 

"At  this  epoch,"  says  an  early  writer,  "America  was  found  in  a 
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Strange  situation,  and  actually  unheard  of  till  then.  The  war  she 
had  carried  on  with  so  much  vigour,  now,  for  more  than  a  year,  was 
directed  against  a  king  to  whom  she  incessantly  renewed  her  pro- 
testations of  obedience;  and  the  same  men  who  committed  all  the 
acta  of  rebellion,  would  by  no  means  be  called  rebels.  In  all  the 
tribunals  justice  was  still  administered  in  the  name  of  the  king; 
and  in  the  churches  prayers  were  continually  repeated  for  the  pre- 
servation and  happiness  of  that  prince,  whose  authority  was  not  only 
entirely  rejected,  but  also  fought  against  with  incredible  obstinacy." 

The  first  step  taken  by  congress  in  furtherance  of  the  popular 
cause,  was  a  recommendation  to  such  of  the  colonies  as  had  not 
already  adopted  a  provisional,  independent,  civil  government,  to 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  "such  governments  as,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should  be  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their  constituents,  and  of  America  in 
general."  This  proposal  was  generally  acted  upon,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  congressional  delegates  were  formally  invested  by  the 
colonial  assemblies  with  power  to  act  upon  the  anticipated  question, 

A  motion  in  favour  of  American  independence  was  made  in  con- 
gress on  the  7th  of  June,  and,  on  the  following  day,  was  debated 
with  great  ability  and  eloquence.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
who  advocated  the  motion,  and  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  argued  in  opposition,  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  decision 
of  the  question  was  postponed  until  July,  that  full  opportunity 
might  be  given  to  the  members  to  receive  instructions  from  their 
constituents. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  that  memorable  instrument,  known  as 
the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  was  signed  by  delegates  from 
the  thirteen  original  colonics,  thenceforth  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  was  understood  to  have  been  principally  drawn  up  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  with  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Philip  Livingston,  had  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare it,  previous  to  the  late  adjournmeut. 

The  preamble  commences:  "When  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation."     Then  follow  a 
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declaration  of  rights,  natural  and  political,  a  forcible  recapitulation 
of  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  British  government,  with  a  reference  to 
the  neglect  or  contempt  with  which  all  petitions  for  redrere  had 
been  received,  and,  in  conclusion,  it  is  boldly  asserted,  "that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  The  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  felt  by  the  fifty-five  members  who  signed 
the  document,  is  expressed  in  the  closing  words:  "And,  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour." 

In  all  the  principal  cities,  the  intelligence  of  this  act  of  congress 
was  received  with  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of  joy.  The 
exultation  of  the  army  was  boundless,  and  the  populace,  mad 
with  excitement,  celebrated  the  event  with  noisy  demonstrations. 
Royal  statues  and  insignia  were  every  where  thrown  down  and 
destroyed.  At  New  York,  an  image  of  George  III.,  formed,  by  a 
felicitous  propriety,  of  lead,  was  converted  into  musket-balls.  The 
condition  of  all  acknowledged  or  suspected  tories  was  lamentable, 
and  to  correct  and  moderate  the  excesses  committed  upon  this  class 
of  inhabitants,  congress  took  the  matter  in  hand,  instituting  commit- 
tees to  exert  a  constraining  power  over  those  who  were  suspected 
of  favouring  the  enemy.  "The  most  obnoxious  tories  had  already 
emigrated;  and,  for  the  present,  the  new  governments  contented 
themselves  with  admonitions,  fines,  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  prohibitions  to  go  beyond  certain  limits."* 

The  recommencement  of  hostilities  was  followed  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  most  disheartening  reverses.  The  British  forces  had 
already  effected  a  landing  upon  Staten  Island,  where  they  encamped 
and  opened  communications  with  the  loyalists  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces. Strengthened  by  arrivals  from  England,  and  by  the  return 
northward  of  the  troops  embarked  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  for  the 
Bouthern  expedition,  to  a  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
General  Ilowe  prepared  for  a  descent  upon  New  York.  An  attempt 
j  to  open  negotiations  with  congress,  and  with  the  commander-in-chief 
[  of  the  American  army,  had  previously  failed,  from  the  refusal  of  tho 
British  officials  to  treat  otherwise  than  as  with  private  individuals. 

•  Hildreth. 
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The  result  of  an  interview,  afterwards  brought  about,  between  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  Howe,  and  deputies  commissioned  by  congresa, 
was  only  to  convince  the  former  that  no  terms  would  bo  listened  to 
which  they  were  empowered  to  grant. 

The  two  brothers  Howe  were  commissioned  by  the  king  to  gram 
discretionary  pardon  to  all  in  the  colonies  who  would  consent  to 
renew  their  allegiance.  Proclamations  were  issued  in  accordance 
with  this  commission,  calling  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  rebels,  and  representing  to  the  malcontents  the 
desperate  condition  to  which  further  resistance  must  reduce  them 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  submission  would  ensure  present  safety, 
and  the  royal  promise  for  a  future  redress  of  all  grievances. 


Vj   iLiL   Juot   J(-    iL    Jj   dtii      tAi   XX    X  • 

LANDING    OP    THE    BRITISH    ON    LONG    ISLAND. — BATTLE  OF 
BROOKLYN.  —  THE   AMERICAN   FORCES    DRIVEN   PROM  LONO 
ISLAND.  —  OCCUPATION   OP   NEW  YORK   BY  THE  BRITISH. 
—  WASHINGTON'S  ENCAMPMENT  AT  HARLEM   HEIGHTS; 
AT  WHITE  PLAINS. — STORMING  OF  PORT  WASHING- 
TON.—  THE   RETREAT   THROUGH    NEW  JERSEY. — 
CAPTURE    OP    GENERAL    LEE.  —  CONDITION    OP 
PRISONERS. — LAKE   CHAMPLAIN:    DESTRUC- 
TION OP   THE  AMERICAN  VESSELS. — GEN- 
EROSITY OF  CARLETON.  —  RHODE  ISLAND 
SEIZED    BY    THE    BRITISH. 

Anticipating  an  attack  by  way  of  Long  Island,  General  Wash- 
ington posted  a  force  of  about  nine  thousand  men,  under  General 
Putnam,  at  Brooklyn.  The  approach  to  the  American  camp  from 
the  point  where  the  British  were  expected  to  land,  was  by  four 
roads,  two  leading  over  the  intervening  hills,  and  the  others,  less 
direct,  deviating  in  opposite  directions,  one  along  the  western  shore. 
the  other  eastward.  These  avenues,  owing  to  some  misapprehension 
or  bad  management,  were  insufficiently  guarded. 

The  British  having  landed  on  the  22d  of  August  (1776),  com- 
menced their  march  towards  Brooklyn,  on  the  night  of  the  26tli 
Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  two  divisions  of  tlio 
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American  army,  tinder  Sullivan  and  Stirling,  wcro  dispatched  to 
repel  the  advance  over  the  hills  and  by  the  western  road.  The 
opposing  forcea  were  already  engaged,  when  the  Americans  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  an  attack  in  the  rear — Clinton,  with  the 
most  efficient  portion  of  his  troops,  having  made  a  detour  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  unguarded  eastern  approach.  Stirling's  division, 
by  hard  fighting,  mostly  regained  the  camp,  but  that  of  Sullivan 
was  destroyed  or  compelled  to  surrender.  Both  these  generals  were 
made  prisoners,  together  with  not  far  from  one  thousand  of  theii 
men.    A  heavy  loss  was  also  sustained  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th,  the  American  troops  effected  a  retreat 
across  the  East  river,  to  New  York,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  Long  Island.  The  main  force  of  the  continentals  was  now  en- 
camped at  the  heights  of  Harlem,  or  within  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  British  had  control  of  the  surrounding  waters,  the  defences 
erected  upon  the  Hudson  having  proved  insufficient  to  prevent  a 
passage  up  the  river.  Under  protection  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
shipping,  a  landing  upon  the  island  was  effected  by  General  Howe 
on  the  15th  of  September.  The  troops  drawn  up  in  opposition,  fled 
in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  and  an  evacuation  of  the  city  was 
rendered  absolutely  necessary.  The  Americans  sustained  severe 
loss  in  artillery  and  stores,  which,  upon  their  hasty  retreat,  were 
abandoned  to  the  enemy. 

Washington's  forces,  securely  posted  upon  the  heights  of  Harlem, 
awaited  the  movements  of  the  British.  The  latter  kept  possession 
of  the  North  river,  and  made  advances  down  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sound.  It  became  necessary  to  occupy  a  position  further  north, 
to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  supplies,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed, 
accordingly,  at  White  Plains.  The  enemy  gained  a  further  advan- 
tage in  a  partial  engagement  on  the  28lh  of  October,  in  which  a 
detachment  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  Americans  was  driven 
from  its  position  near  the  main  camp,  with  great  loss. 

Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  which  were  intended  to  command  the 
passage  of  the  Hudson,  being  situated  upon  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  a  few  miles  above  New  York,  were  the  next  objects  of  attack. 
;  They  had  been  strongly  garrisoned,  when  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army  moved  northward.  The  first  of  these  was  taken 
I  by  storm,  not  without  severe  loss  on  the  part  of  the  assailants, 
and  two  thousand  prisoners  were  secured.  Fort  Lee  was  soon 
[after  hastily  evacuated;  the  artillery  of  both  strorgholds,  to- 
VoL.  IV.-46      • 
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gether  with  a  great  amount  of  valuable  atores,  wob  loot  to  thi 
Americans. 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  November:  the  continental  armj 
reduced  by  these  losses,  by  desertion,  and  by  the  expiration  of  ths 
terms  of  enlistment,  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  wai 
driven  from  post  to  post  in  New  Jersey.  Slowly  retiring  before  • 
greatly  superior  force,  Washington  occupied  in  succession  the  towns 
of  Newark,  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Sterling,  and  Trenton.  Uja 
troops,  disheartened  by  defeat,  and  worn  out  by  marching  and  ex- 
posure, were  in  a  condition  of  miserable  destitution,  while  the  pur 
suers  were  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  a 
campaign. 

Lord  Comwallis,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  continued  to  press 
upon  the  retreating  army,  and,  on  the  2d  of  December,  Washington 
transported  his  troops  across  the  Delaware,  taking  the  usual  precan- 
tions  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pursuers  by  the  destruction  of 
bridges  and  the  removal  of  boats.  The  British  took  possession  of 
Trenton  and  the  adjoining  country,  but  neglected  to  push  their 
advantage  by  an  immediate  passage  of  the  river. 

Washington,  anxious  to  recruit  his  forces,  had  issued  orders  to 
other  divisions  of  the  army  to  join  him  with  all  expedition.  General 
Lee,  from  a  spirit  of  insubordination  j*"  self-sufficiency,  was  dilatory 
in  obeying  the  order.  Avoiding  tho  British  army,  by  a  detour, 
he  occupied  the  highlands  at  the  westward,  apparently  in  hopes  of 
effecting  some  bold  manoeuvre  on  his  own  account.  Exposing  him- 
self carelessly,  with  an  insufficient  guard,  he  was  betrayed  by  tories, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  refusal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  consider  him  a  prisoner  of  war,  on  the  ground  tbat, 
having  been  an  officer  in  the  English  service,  he  was  only  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  traitor,  led  to  retaliation  upon  prisoners  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Americans.  Exchanges  were  impeded,  and  a  sense  of 
mutual  injury  led  to  lamentable  results. 

Of  the  American  prisoners  in  New  York,  it  is  said  that,  "thej 
were  shut  up  in  churches,  and  in  other  places,  exposed  to  all  the  j 
inclemencies  of  the  air.  They  were  not  allowed  sufficient  nourisli' 
ment ;  their  fare  was  scanted,  even  of  coarse  bread,  and  certain  ali- 
ments which  excited  disgust.  The  sick  were  confined  with  thej 
healthy,  both  equally  a  prey  to  the  most  shocking  defect  of  cleanli- 
ness. *  *  A  confined  and  impure  air  engendered  mortal  diseases  i 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  imfortunate  men  perished  in  il 
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few  weeks."  Lee  was  aflcrwards  exchanged  for  General  Prcioott, 
who  was  surprised  and  captured  at  his  quarters,  on  Khodc  laland, 
by  n  small  party  of  Americans. 

During  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  the  early  portion  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  fortune  seemed  to  frown  upon  the  American  cause  in  every 
quarter.  At  the  north,  the  possession  of  Lake  Champluiu  was  an 
object  of  eager  contention.  Both  parties  busied  themselves  in  the 
construction  of  vessels,  for  which  the  British,  under  Carlcton,  had 
far  greater  facilities  than  the  Americans.  The  little  squadron  of  the 
Utter,  commanded  by  Arnold,  was  defeated  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
October.  One  of  the  vessels  was  taken,  and  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed, to  prevent  their  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
Americans,  however,  still  held  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

The  British,  having  possession  of  the  lake,  made  no  further  attempt 
upon  the  American  fortifications,  but  mostly  retired  to  Montreal,  a 
garrison  being  left  at  Isle  au  Noix.     It  is  pleasing  to  revert  to  acts 
of  kindness  and  generosity  in  the  midst  of  scenes  calculated  to  arouse 
every  bad  passion  in  the  minds  of  men.     Such  are  recorded  of 
Carleton,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  "prior  to  his  retreat,  from  the 
singular  courtesy  and  humanity  of  his  character,  he  sent  to  their 
homes  the  American  officers  who  had  fallen  into  his  power,  adminis- 
tering generously  to  all  their  wants.    He  exercised  the  same  humanity 
towards  the  common  soldiers.    The  greater  part  were  almost  naked: 
he  caused  them  to  be  completely  clothed,  and  set  them  at  liberty, 
after  having  taken  their  oath  that  they  would  not  serve  against  the 
armies  of  the  king." — {Bolta.) 

Early  in  December,  the  British  secured  another  important  position 
in  New  England.  A  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  large  forces 
of  English  and  Hessians,  commanded  by  General  Clinton,  entered 
Narragansett  Bay.  The  island  of  Rhode  Island,  with  those  of  Con- 
anicut  and  Prudence,  were  occupied  without  resistance;  the  ex- 
cellent harbour  of  Newport  afforded  admirable  fiicilities  for  future 
cpei  tions  by  sea;  and,  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay  was  o,omtnandcd, 
the  American  squadron,  under  Commodore  ITopkins,  together  with 
a  number  of  private  armed  vessels,  was  prevented  from  putting  to 
Ka,  and  rendered,  for  the  time,  useless. 

So  dark  were  the  prospects  of  the  patriots,  at  this  crisis,  that  many 
among  the  most  sanguine  were  discouraged ;  and,  of  the  wavering, 
and  of  those  who,  at  heart,  favoured  the  royal  cause,  great  numbers 
availed  themselves  of  the  offers  proclaimed  by  the  Howes,  by  ao* 
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knotvlrrlging  allegiance  to  tho  king,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  nritiih 
protection.  Allen  and  Galloway,  former  members  of  the  continental 
congress,  froni  Pcnnsylvonia,  were  among  the  number  of  tho8(<  who 
thu8  avowed  their  disopproval  of  the  revolution,  or  their  diutrust  in 
the  ability  of  its  advocates  to  carry  out  the  great  design. 


CtlADTIPT)      'T'TTT 
U,  Xl  i    I    h  i\     AlV. 

CONGRESS  AT   BALTIMORR,  —  ARMT   ORGANIZATION.  —  P0WJR8 
CONPrfRRBD   UPON  WASHINGTON.  —  PASSAGE  OP  TUB  DELA- 
WARE, AND   RECOVERY   OP   TRENTON.  —  BATTLE  OP   PRIXCB- 
TON.  —  END   OP  THE   CAMPAIGN. — MARAUDING   PARTIES 
—  NEGOTIATION    WITH   EUROPEAN    POWERS.  —  POR- 
BIGN    OPPICERS    IN    THE    AMERICAN    SERVICE. 

Congress,  being  in  session  at  Philadelphia  when  the  continental 
army  was  driven  acro.s3  the  Delaware,  found  itself  in  too  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  British  army,  and  an  adjournment  to  Baltimore 
speedily  followed  tho  establishment  of  tho  latter  at  Trenton.  The 
details  of  military  organization  necessarily  occupied  almost  the  un- 
divided attention  of  this  body.  The  straits  to  which  the  continental 
army  was  reduced,  by  the  diminution  of  its  numbers,  consequent 
upon  tl)e  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment,  rendered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  permanent  force  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity. 
This  measure  had,  all  along,  been  vehemently  urged  by  Washington, 
who  had  fully  experienced  the  difficulty  of  preserving  discipline  in 
an  army  whose  materials  were  subject  to  constant  change.  Pro- 
vision, therefore,  was  made  for  the  enlistment,  by  apportionment 
among  the  provinces,  of  troops  to  serve  during  the  war,  or  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  first,  in  addition  to  a  present  bounty 
in  money,  were  to  receive  each  one  hundred  acres  of  public  laud 
on  retiring  from  service. 

Absolute  discretionary  powers  were,  at  the  same  time,  bestowed  I 
upon  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the  six  months  succeeding,  "to call 
into  service  the  militia  of  the  several  states;  to  form  such  mogazina 
of  provisions,  and  in  such  places  as  he  should  think  proper;  to  dis- 
place and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadicr-genend,  I 
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tod  to  fill  up  oil  vacancies  in  every  other  department  in  the  Amer- 
ican ariiii«'8;  to  take,  wherever  he  might  be,  whatever  he  might 
want  for  tlio  urn-  of  tlie  army,  if  the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it, 
allowiiij,'  n  rca-sonul'  n  price  for  the  same;  to  arrest  and  confine  pc^ 
gons  wlio  refused  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  were  otherwise 
(li-airci'ted  to  the  American  cause;  returning  to  the  states  of  which 
they  were  citizens  their  names  and  the  nature  of  tlieir  offences,  with 
the  proofs  to  substantiate  them."  Very  largo  additional  iHsues  of 
pajicr  money  had  been  made  during  the  session,  and  the  most 
stringent  regulations  soon  followed  to  enforce  its  receipt. 

Never  were  the  powers  of  a  dictator  more  worthily  bestowed  than 
in  this  instance.  General  Washington  exhibited,  in  the  melancholy 
st.ite  of  affairs  consequent  upon  the  capture  of  New  York,  an  energy 
corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  his  position.  The  army  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Lee's  division,  under  Sullivan,  and 
bv  the  militia  from  the  adjoining  counties.  Thus  strengthened,  he 
determined  to  enter  at  once  upon  offensive  operations. 

The  enemy's  force  being  widely  extended  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  a  division  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  mostly  Hessians, 
under  llalle,  constituted  the  entire  army  of  occupation  at  Trenton. 
On  the  night  of  December  25th,  Washington  crossed  the  river,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  nine  miles  above  the  city.  The  cold  was 
severe,  and  the  stream  being  blocked  with  floating  ice,  nearly  the 
\\hole  night  was  consumed  in  the  business  of  transportation. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  following  morning,  the  army  was  put  in 
motion,  in  two  divisions — one  following  the  river,  the  other  proceed- 
ing by  the  Pennington  road,  further  to  the  left.  Although  it  proved 
impracticable,  from  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  a 
night  march — rendered  doubly  arduous  by  an  inclement  wintry 
storm — to  arrive  before  day,  the  surprise  was  no  less  complete. 
The  Hessians  were  overpowered,  and  driven  in  on  all  sides;  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  in  the  direction  of  Princeton ;  their  commander 
was  slain ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  force  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. The  remainder  escaped  by  the  Bordentown  road.  The  Amer- 
cans  rCcrosscd  the  river,  with  their  prisoners,  having  sustained  but 
i  a  trifling  loss — only  about  ten,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  few  days  subsequent,  Washington  having  again  occupied  Treu- 

I  ton,  a  powerful  army,  under  Cornwallis,  approached  the  town  from 

the  direction  of  Princeton.    One-half  of  the  American  forces  were 

undisciplined  militia,  and  all  were  ill  prepared  for  the  hardships  of  a 
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winter  campaign.  A  general  engagement  would  have  been  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and,  at  a  council  of  the  American  officers,  it 
was  concluded  to  make  an  attempt  at  turning  the  enemies'  flank. 
Precautions  were  taken  to  leave  the  impression  that  active  prepara- 
tions were  in  process  for  intrenchment,  while  the  main  army  (on  the 
night  of  January  2d,  1777,)  silently  defiled  upon  the  AUentown 
road,  towards  Princeton. 

At  the  latter  place,  three  British  regiments,  left  in  the  rear  by 
Cornwallis,  were  encountered.  One  of  these,  after  some  hard  fight- 
ing, pushed  on  towards  Trenton:  the  other  two,  having  sustained 
considerable  loss,  retreated  to  Brunswick.  Some  three  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Americans. 

The  British,  at  Trenton,  deceived  by  the  continuance  through  the 
night  of  the  patrol  within  the  American  lines,  and  by  the  camp-fires, 
which  had  been  replenished  before  the  march  commenced,  had  no 
intimation  of  the  state  of  affairs  until  they  heard  the  sound  of  artil- 
lery in  their  rear,  Cornwallis  immediately  marched  for  Brunswick 
to  protect  his  military  stores  at  that  place,  and  "Washington,  still 
anxious  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  moved  towards  Morristown, 
where  he  established  the  army  in  winter-quarters. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  New  Jersey  was  thus  recovered  from  the 
enemy,  and  detachments  were  quartered  at  different  points  to  retain 
possession.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring,  neither 
army  was  engaged  in  any  general  military  operation.  The  British 
army  was  stationed  at  Amboy  and  Brunswick,  suffering  no  small 
inconvenience  from  failure  of  provisions.  Frightful  outrages  were 
committed  by  small  marauding  parties  of  soldiery.  The  Hessians, 
in  particular,  were  stigmatized  as  Hionsters  of  cruelty.  A  bloody 
retaliation  was  not  slow  to  follow,  and  many  of  the  loyalists  of  New 
Jersey,  even  such  as  had  held  aloof  from  all  share  in  political 
controversy,  and  could  be  accused  of  no  overt  act  of  opposition  to 
the  patriots,  too  often  were  compelled  to  suffer  for  wrongs  in  which 
they  had  no  share. 

While  the  national  forces  were  thus  in  comparative  repose,  tbe 
calamities  of  a  state  of  war  were  still  widely  felt.  Privateers 
scoured  the  sea,  and  their  crews  and  commanders,  growing  bolder 
by  experience,  pushed  their  adventures  in  waters  where,  at  first, 
it  was  deemed  rashness  to  intrude.  Prizes  taken  by  American 
vessels  were  disposed  of  without  trouble  in  France.  Old  national 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  antipathy  caused  the  government  of  that , 
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country  to  wink  at  irregularities  which  operated  onlf  to  the  injury 
of  lier  rival. 

Congress  had  not  failed,  ere  this,  to  commission  ambassadors  to 
various  European  courts,  to  solicit  political  aid  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  states.  Those  who  filled  this  important 
office  at  the  court  of  France,  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane, 
and  Arthur  Lee.  The  favour  with  which  the  American  claims  were 
regarded  in  that  quarter  was  manifest,  and  had  been  substantially 
shown,  even  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  by  an  ingenious 
and  secret  operation  for  furnishing  military  supplies  to  the  colonies. 
These  had  been  forwarded  to  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  as  by 
private  adventure,  thence  to  be  dispatched  for  the  use  of  the  colonies. 
France,  however,  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  enter  into  open  contro- 
versy with  England,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independent 
existence  of  the  American  republic. 

Many  military  officers,  from  France  and  other  European  nations, 
were  anxious  to  procure  commissions  in  the  American  service. 
Many  were  sent  over  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Deane,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  high  commissions.  Some  of  these  proved 
worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  particularly  those  em- 
ployed in  the  engineer  department ;  others,  although  doubtless  uien 
of  capacity  and  competent  military  education,  were  entirely  unfitted 
to  deal  with  a  soldiery  of  the  character  of  the  continental  army. 
Among  those  whose  services  were  accepted,  the  most  celebrated,  were 
the  German  Baron  de  Kalb,  the  Polish  officers  Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski,  and  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  The  latter  came 
over  from  France  at  his  own  expense,  and  volunteered  to  serve 
without  pay.  He  was  made  major-general,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  and  OA>mpauion  of  the  commander-in-chie£ 

Gov.  TnuMBtTLi,. — ^Pro-eminent  in  the  roll  of  our  pttriots  and  statosmcn  stands  the  namo 
of  Joncijuin  TnimbuU.  His  position  as  governor  of  tlie  state  during  the  war,  united  with 
that  rare  combination  of  powers  wbicli  made  him  second  only  to  Wasliington  in  executive 
abilities,  not  second  even  to  him  in  the  maturity  of  his  wisdom  and  the  depth  of  his 
iroral  nature,  and  greatly  his  superior  in  intellectual  culture,  constituted  him  the  principal 
character  in  our  colony  and  state  during  thp  period  occupied  by  his  administration.  It  is 
trao  of  Trumbull,  as  of  Washington,  that  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  character  has 
induced  many  to  lose  sight  of  the  vast  scale  on  which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  eleva- 
tion with  which  it  towers  above  the  level  of  other  public  men  of  that  day.  The  term 
"Brother  Jonathan"  was  frequently  applied  by  Washington  to  Governor  Trumbull. 
When  he  wanted  honest  counsel  and  wise,  he  would  say,  "  Let  us  consult  Brother  Jona- 
than." Such  was  the  origin  of  the  name  as  applied  to  the  nation. — UoUisttr's  UUtory  of 
CmMcticul, 
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EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  PEEK8KILL  AND  DANBURT. — BRITISii 

PLAN   OF  CAMPAIGN. — HOWE'S  DEPARTURE  PROM  NEW  TORI. 

—  IlUttOOYNE'S  ARMY;    HIS   PROCLAMATION. — SIEGE    OP 

TICONDEROOA. — RETREAT   OF  ST.   CLAIR.  —  BUROOTNK 

ON    TPE    HUDSON. — SIEGE    OF    FORT    8CHUTLER. — 

BATTLE    OF    BENNINGTON. — INDIAN    WARFARE. 

The  spring  of  1777  passed  by  without  any  important  operation 
on  the  part  of  either  of  the  main  contending  armies.  The  Engliah 
succeeded  in  destroying  large  quantities  of  American  stores  at  Peekg- 
Kill,  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Danbury,  in  the  western  part  of  Con- 
necticut. The  latter  expedition  was  intrusted  to  governor,  then 
General  Tryon,  with  a  detachment  of  no  less  than  two  thousana 
men.  His  retreat  was  not  accomplished  without  loss,  the  militia  of 
the  vicinity,  under  Arnold  and  Wooster,  harassing  him  by  repeated 
attacks.  Wooster  received  a  fatal  wound  in  one  of  these  encounters. 
The  bravery  of  Arnold,  on  this  occasion,  was  highly  commended, 
and  rewarded  by  promotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  small  force  from  Connecticut,  crossing  over 
to  Long  Island,  proceeded  to  Sag-harbour,  destroyed  British  stores 
and  vessels,  and  took  nearly  a  hundred  prisoners. 

The  important  events  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  transpiring  in 
different  portions  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  distinct  mill 
tary  operations,  must  be  examined  without  reference  to  the  date  of 
their  occurrence.  The  British  plan  of  campaign  was,  that  Howc'a 
army  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  main  body  of  the  continent- 
als,  threatening  Philadelphia  and  other  important  towns  in  tlie 
middle  states,  while  a  powerful  force,  under  Burgoyne,  was  to  invade 
New  England,  seizing  and  occupying  the  military  posts  on  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson,  effecting  a  junction  with  the  forces  at  New 
York,  and  cutting  off  communication  between  the  north  and  south. 

Howe,  afler  various  manoeuvres,  intended  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral engagement — the  result  of  which  could  hardly  be  doubtful,! 
considering  the  difference  in  numbers  and  equipments  between  the! 
opposing  forces— -crossed  over  to  Staten  Island,  embarked  with  six-[ 
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teen  thousand  men,  and  made  sail,  in  the  month  of  July,  without 
any  intimation  of  his  destination  having  transpired. 

In  Canada,  Burgoyne,  who  had  received  the  chief  command  >f 
the  army  of  the  north,  commenced  preparations  in  May.    He  \ia^ 
enabled  to  marshal  a  fine  army  of  seven  thousand  regulars,  Britissh 
and  Germans,  an  artillery  corps  of  five  hundred,  and  seven  hundred 
Canadians,  destined  for  the  various  duties  of  rangers,  woodmen,  &c 
In  addition  to  this,  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  was 
called,  and  their  services  were  secured  by  additional  promises  of 
reward  and  protection.    A  flaming  proclamation  was  next  Issued, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  New  England  loyalists,  nnd  the  intim- 
idation of  the  rebels.    He  promised  protection  to  those  who  should 
"quietly  pnrsue  their  occupations,"  and  full  pay  for  all  that  should 
be  furnished  for  the  army ;  the  contumacious  were  threatened  with 
the  "thousands  of  Indians  that  were  under  his  direction,"  and  whoso 
iury  was  to  be  let  loose  upon  those  who  should  take  part  against 
the  king. 

Passing  the  lake,  Burgoyne  laid  siege  to  Ticonderoga,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  month  of  July.  The  garrison,  under  St.  Clair, 
was  entirely  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  fort.  It  numbered, 
including  militia,  about  three  thousand  men,  but  the  works  were 
very  extensive,  and  the  troops  were  ill  provided  with  arms.  A 
retreat  was  effected  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  but  the  Americans  were 
unable  to  gain  sufficient  time  upon  the  enemy.  The  baggage  and 
stores  were  dispatched  up  Wood  Creek,  towards  Skeenesborough, 
now  Whitehall,  which  place  was  appointed  for  general  rendezvous. 
A  bridge  and  other  obstructions  were  soon  removed  by  the  British, 
and  free  passage  was  opened  to  the  creek.  The  boats  containing 
the  stores  were  pursued  and  captured. 

The  army,  retreating  in  the  same  direction  by  land,  was  hotly 
pursued  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Fraser.  The 
rear  division  was  overtaken,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  completely 
routed.  The  main  body,  led  by  St.  Clair,  reached  General  Schuy- 
ler's head-quarters,  at  Fort  E  Iward,  on  the  Hudson  river,  after  a 
toilsome  march  over  rough  roads  through  the  wilderness. 

Notwithstanding  every  effijrt  made  to  delay  and  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  by  blocking  up  the  forest- roads,  and  choking 
the  channel  of  the  narrow  creek  which  connects  with  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  Burgoyne  penetrated  to  the  Hudson, 
[before  the  close  of  the  month.    Evacuating  Fort  Edward,  on  the 
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approach  of  the  British,  General  Schuyler  retreated  to  Saratoga, 
thence  to  Stillwater,  and,  the  enemy  continuing  to  press  onward,  h« 
finally  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 

These  disasters,  at  the  north,  were  popularly  attributed  to  incompe- 
tency on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officers,  who  were  accordingly 
superjisded  by  Generals  Gates,  Arnold,  and  Lincoln.  Keinforcementa, 
including  the  body  of  riflemen,  under  the  redoubted  Morgan,  were 
also  ordered,  in  all  haste,  to  the  seat  of  war  at  the  north. 

Before  proceeding  down  the  river,  Burgoyne  was  desirous  of  col- 
lecting stores  and  provisions  at  his  camp  on  the  Hudson,  by  the 
route  laid  open  from  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  Meanwhile,  two 
excursions  were  planned  and  attempted  at  the  west  and  east.  Gen- 
eral Barry  St.  Leger,  with  several  companies  of  regulars,  and  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  under  command  of  Joseph  Brant,  early  in  August, 
besieged  Fort  Schuyler,  an  important  military  post,  situated  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mohawk.  General  Herkimer,  with  nearly  a 
thousand  of  the  provincial  militia,  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  fort, 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade  prepared  by  Brant  with  his  followers 
and  an  English  detachment.  A  bloody  but  indecisive  engagement 
ensued,  known  as  the  "battle  of  Oriskany."  Herkimer  was  killed, 
together  with  several  hundred  of  his  followers.  The  enemy's  loss 
was  probably  about  the  same;  and,  although  no  communication  was 
opened  with  the  fort,  the  commandant,  Willett,  was  enabled  to 
make  a  sally,  and  to  plunder  the  British  encampment  of  stores  and 
provisions. 

A  detachment,  principally  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Baum,  was  also 
dispatched  by  Burgoyne,  to  procure  cattle  and  other  plunder  in  the 
eastern  settlements.  The  seizure  of  stores  accumulated  at  Benning- 
ton, was  the  special  object  of  the  expedition.  Colonel  Stark,  having 
command  of  the  militia  in  that  quarter,  learning  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  made  every  effort  to  prepare  for  resistance. 

Baum,  finding  himself  opposed  by  a  superior  force,  halted  near 
the  town,  and  commenced  throwing  up  intrenchments.  On  the 
16th  of  August,  he  was  attacked,  and  utterly  defeated  by  the  pro- 
vincials. Reinforcements  arrived  simultaneously  on  either  side- 
Colonel  Warner  making  his  appearance  with  a  regiment  of  conti- 
nental troops,  from  Manchester,  at  the  same  time  that  a  strong  force, 
under  Colonel  Breyman,  sent  to  support  Baum's  division,  was  en- 
gaged with  the  American  militia.  The  Americans  maintained  theu 
advantage;  the  British  effected  a  retreat  at  nightfall,  having  sustained 
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a  loss  of  about  eight  hundred  in  killed  and  prisoners.  A  most  sea* 
Bonable  supply  of  arms  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
vincials.   Of  the  latter,  only  about  sixty  were  killed  or  wounded. 

A  few  days  later,  Arnold  relieved  Fort  Schuyler,  and  :%ized  upon 
the  tents  and  stores  of  the  besieging  army,  abandoned  in  hasty 
retreat.  Many  of  the  Iro€[Uoi8  allies  of  the  English  became  dis- 
heartened at  these  reverses,  and  drew  off.  Generally,  however,  they 
were  proof  against  the  efforts  of  agents  in  behalf  of  the  Americans 
to  secure  their  services,  or  promises  of  neutrality.  Outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  savages  on  the  march,  their  cruelty  to  prisoners,  and 
their  ferocious  manner  of  warfare,  excited  universal  indignation 
against  Burgoyne,  who  was  considered  responsible  for  all  the  enor- 
mities committed.  We  are  informed  that  he  used  what  influence 
he  possessed  over  the  chiefs,  to  induce  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare;  but  what  would  previous  exhortation  or  threats 
avail,  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and  excitement  of  actual  conflict? 
The  check  given  to  the  British  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Schuyler, 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  Americans;  and  it  was  now  seen 
that  the  provincial  militia,  under  brave  and  energetic  commanders, 
was  a  more  effective  force  than  it  had  generally  been  considered. 


CH,  APTEH  I?  I. 

BATTLES   AT    BEHMUS'    HEIGHTS. — BURGOTNE'S  RETREAT  TO 
■SARATOGA:   HIS  SURRENDER.  —  DETENTION  OP  PRISONERS. 

—EXPEDITION    FROM    NEW    YORK    DP    THE    HUDSON. 

HOWE'S    MARCH    UPON    PHILADELPHIA. — BATTLE    AT 

BRANDTWINE    CREEK.  —  BRITISH    OCCUPATION    OP 

PHILADELPHIA. — BATTLE     OF    OERMANTOWN. — 

REDUCTION  OF  FORTS  MIFFLIN  AND  MERCER. — 

WINTER-QUARTERS    AT    VALLEY    FORGE 

Burgoyne,  having  procured  provisions  for  a  month's  campaign, 
crossed  the  Hudson,  and  continued  his  progress  southward.  The 
American  army,  numbering  about  six  thousand  men,  and  com* 
manded  by  General  Gates,  lay  encamped  upon  Behmus'  heights,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.    The  place  presented  nat'oral  facilities 
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for  defence,  of  which  duo  advantage  had  been  taken  in  the  dispoa. 
tion  of  the  camp,  and  the  formation  of  batteries  and  intrcnchmcnts. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought,  ia 
which,  although  the  British  remained  masters  of  the  field,  at  night- 
fall, they  sustained  much  the  heaviest  loss,  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  either  side  being,  respectively,  less  than  thrcfl 
hundred  and  over  five  hundred.  Two  days  previous  to  this  event 
communication  with  Canada  had  been  cut  ofi',  by  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  British  forts  on  Lake  George,  so  that  nothint^  but 
brilliant  success  could  now  enable  Burgoyne  to  maintain  himself  iu 
the  enemy's  country.  He  anxiously  awaited  promised  reinforce- 
ments from  New  York. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  British  troops  again  offered  battlf. 
The  American  forces  had  been  increased  by  new  recruits,  and,  exhil- 
erated  by  the  remembrance  of  recent  successes,  and  the  reputed 
destitution  of  the  enemy,  they  fought  with  courage  and  impetuosity. 
Arnold  exhibited  his  usual  energy  and  bravery.  The  enemy  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp,  and  a  portion  of  their  intrenchments  waa 
forced  and  held  by  a  Massachusetts  regiuient,  under  Colonel  Brooks. 

Burgoyne  drew  off  his  forces  during  the  night,  and  took  up  a 
new  position,  which  he  held  during  the  day  ensuing.  On  the  9th 
he  retreated  to  Saratoga.  He  was  here,  in  a  manner,  surrounded 
by  the  Americans,  who  had  occupied  the  only  passes  by  which  a 
retreat  northward  could  be  effected,  and  who  pressed  upon  him  in 
his  position,  the  British  camp  being  within  reach  of  their  artillery. 
Provisions  could  no  longer  be  procured,  and  the  supply  on  hand  was 
nearly  expended.  Communications  were  therefore  opened,  and  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  upon,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  whole 
British  army,  to  the  number  of  more  than  five  thousand  men  be- 
came prisoners-of-war. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  countrv, 
but  that  none  of  them  should  serve  further  in  the  war,  unless  made 
subjects  of  exchange  for  American  prisoners.  All  their  urtillerv, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Upon  various  pretexts,  a  compliance  with  the  agreement  for  the 
embarkation  of  these  prisoners,  was  delayed  and  evaded  by  congress. 
Burgoyne  was  permitted  to  sail  for  England,  but  his  army  was 
detained,  a  resolution  being  passed  that  no  further  action  should  be 
lAken  upon  the  premises,  until  the  Saratoga  convention  should  be 
expressly  ratified  by  the  British  government,  and  a  notification  to 
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that  eficct  be  forwarded  to  the  American  congress.  The  result  wna, 
ihot  none  of  these  prisoners  obtained  their  liberty  except  by  regular 
exchange. 

The  forces  dispatched  by  Clinton,  from  New  York,  to  force  a 
passage  up  the  Hudson,  and  cooperate  with  Burgoyne,  although 
unable  to  effect  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition,  did  .much  mis- 
chief to  the  Americans.  Obstacles  to  navigation,  ia  the  shape  of 
huL'c  chains,  sunken  impediments,  &c.,  were  successfully  overcome, 
and  the  forts  on  the  Highlands  were  stormed  or  abandoned.  All 
the  artillery  at  these  important  strongholds  became  prize  to  the 
enemy.  A  great  amount  of  damage  was  wantonly  inflicted  upon 
the  settlements  near  the  river.  Not  content  with  plunder,  the  in- 
vaders burned  and  destroyed  every  thing  within  their  reach. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  operations  of  the  main  continental 
army,  guided  by  Washington  in  person.  Towards  the  close  of 
August  (1777),  Admiral  Howe  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  disem- 
barked the  entire  force  on  board  his  fleet  at  Elk  Ferry,  the  nearest 
available  landing  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  now  obvi- 
ously the  object  of  attack.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  Washington  had  marched  to  intercept  his  advance,  and 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Wilmington,  on  Brandy  wine  creek,  in 
the  direct  route  from  Elk  Ferry  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  collected 
a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men;  that  of  the  British  was  superior  in 
numbers,  and  in  far  better  condition  for  service. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  American  army,  having  taken  a 
new  position  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  creek,  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  Cornwallis,  by  a  circuit,  and  by  passage  of  the  creek  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  stream,  succeeded  in  turning  the  American 
flank.  Sullivan's  division,  in  that  quarter,  was  driven  in,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  division,  under  Kniphausen,  crossed  the  shallow 
river,  and  fell  upon  the  central  division  of  Washington's  army.  The 
latter  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  not  ft\r  frcm  twelve  hundred  men. 
That  of  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  six  hundred.  A  retreat  was 
ellected  to  Chester,  and  thence,  passing  through  Philadelphia,  the 
array  marched  to  Germantown,  where  an  encampment  was  formed. 
In  the  action  on  the  Brandywine,  several  foreign  officers  distin- 
guished themselves.  La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  the  engage 
ment  The  services  of  Count  Pulaski  were  rewarded  by  immediate 
promotion. 

On  the  16th,  Washington  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  endeavoured 
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to  chock  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  A  violent  rain  storm  camo  on 
just  as  the  armies  were  engaging,  by  which  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion of  the  Americans  were  rendered  unserviceable:  they,  therefore, 
retreated,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  some  distance 
above  Philadelphia.  A  portion  of  the  army,  under  Wayne,  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  enemy's  rear;  but,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  the 
position  of  its  encampment  became  known  to  the  British  commander 
and  it  was  attacked  and  driven  off  with  heavy  loss. 

A  few  days  later,  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  farther  down,  and 
entered  Philadelphia  without  opposition.  Congress,  having  extended 
and  enlarged  the  dictatorial  powers  confided  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and,  having  passed  laws  rendering  it,a  capital  ofience  for  resi- 
dents in  the  vicinity  of  towns  occupied  by  the  enemy  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions,  &c.,  had  adjourned  to  Lancaster.  The  princi- 
pal British  camp  was  formed  at  Germantown. 

Communication  was  not  yet  opened  between  the  city  and  the  tide- 
waters of  the  bay,  strong  fortifications  and  obstructions  having  been 
planted  by  the  Americans  at  the  entrance  of  the  Schuylkill  from 
the  Delaware.  While  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  was  detached 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  these  works,  and  to  protect  the  transport- 
ation of  stores,  by  land,  from  Chester,  Washington  undertook  to 
surprise  the  main  body  at  Germantown.  The  very  circumstances 
that  enabled  him  to  come  upon  the  enemy  unperceived,  proved  dis- 
astrous for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  morning  of  the  4th 
of  October,  when  the  attack  was  made,  was  unusually  dark  and 
foggy.  The  American  troops,  after  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  fell 
upon  the  British  camp  about  sunrise.  All,  for  a  time,  was  confu- 
sion, in  which  the  assailants  gained  a  temporary  advantage.  The 
British  soon  rallied,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  buildings  to  form,  and  to  pour  a  heavy  fire  upon  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Americans  were  driven  off,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  British  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  that 
number. 

It  now  became  all  important  for  the  army  of  occupation  at  Pliila- 
delphia,  to  reduce  the  forts  by  which  it  was  cut  off  from  the  fleet  in 
the  Delaware.  The  first  attempt  was  made  upon  Fort  Mercer,  on 
lied  bank,  which  was  defended  by  troops  from  Ehode  Island,  under 
Greene.  The  storming  party  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  Hessians, 
led  by  Count  Donop.  A  complete  repulse,  with  the  loss  of  fonr  | 
hundred  of  the  assailants,  including  the  commanding  officer,  demyn- 
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gtratcd  the  necessity  for  more  deliberate  and  systematic  approaches. 
Batteries  were  erected  to  play  ^\  >n  Fort  Mifflin,  situated  upon  » 
low  mud-flat,  which  was  reduced,  afler  a  brave  defence  of  several 
(lays.  The  ships-of-war  were  now  enabled  to  bring  their  guns  to 
bear  with  effect  upon  Fort  Mercer,  and  its  evacuation  soon  followed. 
Thus,  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  British  secured  complete  com- 
mand of  the  approaches  to  Philadelphia  by  water. 

Washington  soon  afler  retired  with  his  army  to  a  strong  position 
at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles 
above  Philadelphia.  Here  he  established  winter-quarters  for  the 
troops,  consisting  of  regularly  arranged  rows  of  cabins.  The  greatest 
destitution  and  misery  existed  in  the  army,  most  of  the  men  being 
ill  supplied  with  clothing — especially  shoes — and  provisions  were 
often  to  be  procured  only  by  forcible  seizure.  The  supply  was  very 
irregular,  and,  at  times,  the  condition  of  the  camp  fell  little  short 
of  actual  famine. 


il  li,  i    J.   jh  ii     lAiVXI. 

DIPyiCULTIES  OP  CONORESd. — AUTICLES  OP  CONPEDERATION. 
—RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  STATES. — INTRIGUES  AGAINST 
WASHINGTON. — TREATIES  WITH  PRANCE. — BRITISH  COM- 
MISSIONERS   IN    AMERICA. — EVACUATION  OP    PHILA- 
DELPHIA.— BATTLE   OP    MONMOUTH. — ARRIVAL  OP 
A    PRENCH    PLEET. — ATTEMPT    ON    NEWPORT.-- 
WINTER-QUARTERS. — MARAUDING    EXPEDI- 
TIONS.— DESTRUCTION    OP    WYOMING. 

It  were  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  embarrassing  position  than 
that  of  the  continental  congress  at  this  juncture.  The  army  was 
reduced  in  numbers,  dispirited,  discouraged,  and  in  a  condition  of 
physical  want  and  suffering.  The  immense  issue  of  paper  money, 
amounting  already  to  thirty  or  forty  millions,  had  necessarily  induced 
-SO  rapid  a  depreciation  in  its  value,  that  it  was  not  available  for 
j  purchases,  at  a  higher  rate  than  twenty-^ve  per  cent,  upon  its 
nominal  value ;  and  yet  there  appeared  no  resource  for  government, 
other  than  contiijued  issues.   -Loans  could  be  effected  but  slowly. 
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and  to  amounts  miserably  insufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  occ» 
sion.  The  numerous  laws  and  regulations  for  fixing  and  establishing 
the  prices  of  goods,  fc"  rendering  distinction  between  gold  and  con- 
tinental bills  a  penal  offence,  and  for  the  preventing  of  "forestalling 
and  engrossing,"  (viz:  the  buying  up  and  retention  of  necessariea 
on  speculation,)  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  enforce,  and  were 
generally  evaded,  or  made  a  handle  for  the  gratification  of  private 
enmity. 

Congress  had  already  submitted  a  series  of  "Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation "  to  the  separate  states,  which  were  subjects  of  long  and  vex- 
atious dispute;  a  great  hesitation  being  felt  at  the  relinquishment 
of  individual  sovereignty,  in  exchange  for  the  benefits  and  perma- 
nency of  a  centralized  government.  It  was  now  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  available  funds  should  bo  raised  by  the  states,  resort 
being  had  for  this  purpose  to  direct  taxation,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  coming  year ;  that  stringent  provisions — the  arbitrary  nature  of 
which  was  acknowledged  and  lamented — should  be  enforced  against  > 
forestallers  and  engrossers,  by  seizure  of  the  accumulated  property; 
to  be  paid  for  at  specified  rates  in  continental  money,  and  for  general 
regulation  of  trade;  and  that  the  property  of  absent  loyalists  be 
confiscated  for  public  purposes. 

The  series  of  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  main  army,  had 
given  rise  to  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  to  the  vigour  aiid 
capacity  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Occasion  was  taken  by  those 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  leading  politicians,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  ascendancy,  to  conspire  for  effecting  his  removai 
from  office.  This  movement  failed  to  affect  the  general  popularity 
of  Washington,  or  to  shake  the  confidence  of  congress  in  his  abilities 
or  patriotism. 

The  close  of  Janu.'ry,  1778,  was  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  two 
separate  treaties  with  France.  No  event  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  had  given  such  strength  to  the  patriotic  cause  as  tliii 
The  independence  of  the  states  was  acknowledged,  and  a  ;reaty  for  I 
trade  and  commerce  negotiated.  Still  more  importr.ii;-  were  the 
provisions  of  the  second  treaty,  which  contained  stipulations  for 
mutual  defence,  in  anticipation  of  the  course  which  Ei-'gl^nd,  if  con- 
sistent in  her  plans,  must  necessarily  adopt. 

News  of  the  negotiation  of  these  treaties,  was  brought  over  to  I 
America  in  the  spring,  about  the  same  time  that  intelligence  wa I 
transmitted  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  British  governraenij 
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to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  coloniesi,  by  the  rcnun  nation  of 
»11  claims  to  impose  taxes,  &c.  The  three  cornniissionera,  deputed 
to  conduct  negotiations  for  this  purpose,  after  a  vain  address  to 
congress,  in  which  the  most  liberal  ofl'ers  were  made  in  behalf  of 
he  crown,  resorted  to  every  species  of  intrigiie  to  bring  about  their 
ends.  Manifestoes,  calculated  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  French, 
appeals  to  the  separate  states,  slurs  upon  the  motives  and  principles 
of  the  leading  patriot'',  and  even  the  more  reprehensible  course  of 
attempting  the  integrity  of  individuals  by  the  offer  of  bribes;  all 
resulted  in  signal  failure.  The  treaties  were  ratified  by  congress, 
and  no  proposal  for  any  thing  short  of  absolute  independence  was 
longer  entertained. 

In  parliament  it  was  now  openly  advocated  that  submission  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendence, would  only  be  a  timely  anticipation  of  an  inevitable  result 
National  pride,  and  a  jealousy  of  French  interference  prevailed, 
however,  against  every  argument  founded  upon  policy  or  right: 
the  British  minister  was  recalled  from  Paris,  and  the  attention  of 
government  was  devoted  to  the  detail  of  warlike  operations.  Sir 
William  Howe,  recalled  at  his  own  request,  was  superseded  in  the 
chief  command  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Orders  were  given  for  an 
abandonment  of  the  positions  at  and  near  Philadelphia,  and  a  con- 
centration of  forces  at  New  York. 

The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  was  effected  on  the  18th  of  June, 
the  principal  stores  and  baggage  of  the  army  having  been  for- 
warded to  New  York  by  sea.  The  American  forces  were  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion,  to  harass  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  to  watch 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  general  engagement  Such  an 
occasion  presented  itself,  in  the  estimation  of  Washington,  on  the 
28th,  the  enemy  being  encamped  near  Monmouth  court-house.  At 
the  council  in  which  an  attack  was  decided  upon.  General  Lee,  then 
second  in  command,  had  opposed  the  plan.  He  was  now  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  advance. 

Early  in  the  morning,  upon  the  first  movement  of  the  British, 
l^ho  were  about  to  take  up  their  line  of  march  towards  New  York, 
I«e  received  orders  from  his  superior  to  open  the  attack.  Coming 
ip  with  the  main  army,  Washington  met  the  advance  in  full 
[retreat,  and  pressed  upon  by  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
addressed  Lee  with  terms  of  reproach,  which  rankled  in  the 

Bmembrance  of  that  proud  and  eccentric  officer,  but  which  did  not 
Vol.  IV.— 47 
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prevent  him  from  Icndinf?  IiIh  utmoHt  exertions,  at  the  time,  in  c•^ 
f>ifig  f>ut  the  orders  of  tho  coinmandcr-in-cliief. 

During  the  remainder  oi'  the  action,  which  lasted  until  nightfall, 
neither  party  obtained  any  deciKivo  advantage.  Tho  Itritiah  8u» 
tained  tho  heavier  loss,  their  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to 
about  three  hundred  men;  that  of  tho  Americans,  probably,  fell 
ghort  of  two  hundred.  Tho  former  continued  their  retreat  during 
tho  night,  and  pushed  on  unmolested  to  tho  Navesink  higlilanda, 
where  they  occupied  an  unassailable  position.  It  does  not  appear 
that  General  Leo  was  guilty  of  any  dereliction  from  duty  in  thii 
engagement:  his  retreat,  at  tho  commencement,  was  before  a  supe- 
rior force,  the  British  having  assumed  an  ofTensivo  attitude  with 
remarkable  promptitude  and  good  order,  and  his  own  position  being 
unfavourable  from  tho  nature  of  the  ground.  In  consequcDco  of 
two  disrespectful  letters,  subsequently  written  to  Washington,  re- 
specting the  affair,  as  well  as  for  alleged  disobedience  of  orders, 
and  an  unnecessary  retreat,  he  was  tried  by  a  Court-martial,  and 
suspended  from  command  for  the  term  of  one  year.  lie  touk  no 
further  part  in  tho  war. 

Early  in  July,  a  powerful  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Count 
D'Estaing,  arrived  on  the  coast,  bringing  over  the  French  ambassa> 
dor,  Gerard,  and  about  four  thousand  troops.  Washington's  annj 
had,  by  this  time,  moved  towards  the  Hudson,  and,  to  cooperate 
with  the  French  fleet  in  a  proposed  attack  upon  New  York,  now 
crossed  over  to  White  Plains.  The  British  forces  had  removed 
from  Navesink  to  tho  city. 

The  larger  French  men-of-war,  from  their  great  draught  of  water, 
could  not  be  safely  taken  into  New  York  harbour,  and  it  wai 
determined  to  commence  operations  by  an  attempt  at  the  recovery 
of  Newport,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  protected  bj 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men.  A  violent  storm  disconcerted  the 
arrangements  for  a  joint  attack  by  land  and  sea.  D'Estaing,  in 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  English  fleet,  sulFered  so  much  injury 
m  his  shipping,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  for  Boston  to  repair 
damages.  The  American  forces,  under  Sullivan,  which  had  landed 
on  Rhode  Island,  and  advanced  towards  Newport,  were  compelled , 
to  abandon  tho  attempt.  In  this  retreat,  they  were  pursued  and 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  whom  they  repulsed,  not  without  consider- 
able loss  on  both  sides. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  year,  although  replete  with  local! 
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Interest,  wore  of  little  importance,  an  connoctt'd  with  the  result  of 
the  war.  The  I'^retich  fleet,  on  tiio  approach  of  winter,  sailed  for 
the  WoHt  Indicfl,  and  tho  main  continental  army  went  into  win- 
u;r'<iuarters  for  tho  season,  in  New  Jersey  and  tho  western  jKirtion 
of  Connecticut,  their  lino  extending  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point. 
Tlie  licad-quartera  of  tho  commander-in-chief  was  at  Middlebroolc. 

At  no  period  of  tho  war  were  evidences  given  of  more  bitter  and 
relentless  enmity  between  the  patriots  and  loyalists,  than  during  tho 
luiumer  and  autumn  of  1778.    Tho  predatory  excursions  of  tho 
British  troops  were  also  marked  by  unusual  ferocity  and  nee<lles3 
cruelty.     Not  content  with  plunder,  they  generally  glutted   their 
malico  by  wanton  destruction  of  all  that  they  were  unablo  to  re- 
move.   In  the  month  of  July,  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  tories 
and  regulars,  with  a  still  larger  number  of  Indians,  under  command 
of  Colonel  John  Butler,  marched  into  Pennsylvania  from  western 
New  York,  and  ravaged  tho  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming.    It  has 
been  usually  reported  that  Joseph  Brant  headed  the  Indians  in  this 
excursion.    This  seems  to  bo  an  error:  it  is  true,  that  throughout 
no  small  portion  of  tho  war,  ho  and  his  warriors  were  a  terror  to  tho 
north-western  frontier.    Uo  was  faithful   to  the  last  to  tho  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  and  his  name  came  to  bo  coupled  with 
every  tale  of  Indian  violence  and  outrage.     From  all  that  wo  can 
learn,  Brant  was  of  a  more  hum  mo  disposition  than  many  of  his 
white  associates,  even  ai'    ug  those  who  held  high  positions  in 
the  army. 

At  WyoYning,  althougli  the  destruction  of  tho  settlement  was 
principally  effected  by  tbe  ferocious  and  uncontrollable  horde  of 
Indians,  the  most  r^'volting  instances  of  blood-thirsty  cruelty  occur- 
red in  combat  between  the  whites.  In  addition  to  the  party  strife 
between  whig  and  tory,  this  community  had  been  long  distracted 
by  bitter  enmity  between  two  distinct  classes  of  settler'--,  holding 
tlieir  estates,  respectively,  under  the  conflicting  grants  ol  v  .mnecticut 
and  Pennsylvania.  Opportunity  was  taken  at  the  time  of  this  inva- 
Irion  for  the  revenge  of  old  family  and  clannish  quarrels. 

Upon  a  rOoccupation  of  Philadelphia,  the  severe  and  sanguinary 
liDaetments  against  those  who  should  a.ssist  the  enemy,  were  enforced 
ligainst  some  of  the  prominent  tories.  Two  Quakers,  convicted  of 
Itrcason  under  the  laws  lately  enacted,  were  executed. 
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INTA8I0N  OP  GEORGIA. — OCCUPATION  OP  SAfANNAh. — BRIII8B 
DIVISION    UNDER    PREVOST.  — LINCOLN   IN  COMMAND   AT  TIIK 
SOUTH.  —  DEFEAT   OP   ASHE   AT  BRIAR  CREEK.  —  ATTACK 
ON   CHARLESTON. — SULLIVAN'S  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST  TUB 
IROUUOIS.  —  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  OP  PRANCE  AND  ENG- 
LAND.—  ATTEMPT  AT   A   RECOVERY   OP   SAVANNAH. 
—  FURTHER  NAVAL  PROCEEDINGS:   PAUL  JONES. 
—  CONDITION    OP    THE    AMERICAN    ARMY. 

Upox  the  departure  of  D'Estaing  for  the  West  Indies,  the  Eng 
lish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Byron,  immediately  made  sail  in  pursuit 
It  was  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  open  a  winter  campaign  in  a 
new  quarter,  and  a  large  force  of  English  and  German  troops,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  embarked  at  New  York  for  aa 
expedition  against  Georgia. 

The  continental  forces  stationed  at  Savannah,  amounting  to  less 
than  a  thousand  men,  were  under  command  of  the  American  General 
Howe.  Upon  the  approach  of  Campbell,  who  arrived  on  the  coast 
at  the  close  of  December,  1778,  a  defensible  position  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  advance.  The  British,  in  greatly 
superior  force,  were  successful  in  turning  the  American  flank.  A 
negro  piloted  one  detachment  through  a  swamp,  between  which  and 
the  river  the  continental  army  was  stationed.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued,  the  Americans  were  completely  routed ;  five  or  six 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners  or  killed.  The  British  loss  was 
trifling,  and  their  success  was  rewarded  by  an  immediate  occupation , 
of  Savannah. 

Campbell  was  soon  joined  by  General  Prevost,  who,  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  plan  of  the  southern  campaign,  had  been  ordered  tJ 
march  from  his  quarters  in  Florida,  to  assume  command  in  Georgia,] 
and  cooperate  with  the  troops  from  New  York.    Georgia  thus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

At  this  period,  General  Lincoln,  by  whom  Howe  had  been  supe^j 
seded  in  command,  arrived  in  South  Carolina,  and  took  coniinaail 
of  the  continental  army  at  the  south.  The  regular  forces  under  liiil 
command,  together  with  militia  from  North  Carolina,  were  suffidciil 
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to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  prevent  a  passage  of  the  Savannah. 
There  existed,  however,  an  uninterrupted  communication  between 
the  British  head-quarters  and  the  interior,  where  a  strong  tory 
interest  predominated,  and  where  the  Indian  tribes  were  generally 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause. 

Lincoln  commenced  active  operations  by  detaching  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  under  General  Ashe,  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position, 
and  intercept  this  communication.  Ashe  crossed  the  river  near 
Augusta,  from  which  the  British  retired  towards  the  capital,  and 
passing  down  the  right  bank,  posted  his  forces  on  Briar  creek,  in 
tlie  present  county  of  Scriven. 

In  tliis  position,  the  flank  of  the  American  army  was  again  suc- 
cessfully turned  by  the  enemy.  Prevost  made  a  distant,  but  rapid 
circuit,  and  idling  upon  the  rear,  gained  a  complete  victory.  A 
great  number  of  the  Americans  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  remainder  were  dispersed. 

Lincoln's  head-quarters  were  at  Purisburg,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Savannah,  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  river.  In  the  month 
of  April,  -1779,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  militia  at  this  post,  he 
inarched  up  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  passage,  and 
making  a  descent  on  the  British  encampments.  "While  on  the  route, 
he  received  intelligence  that  Prevost  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
cross  the  river,  and  was  in  full  march  upon  Charleston.  Lincoln 
immediately  hurried  to  its  defence,  and  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
city.  The  British  army  retreated,  carrying  away  a  large  amount 
of  plunder,  gathered  on  the  march,  and  taking  with  them  an  im- 
mense number  of  slaves,  seized  upon  the  coast  plantations.  The 
concluding  events  of  the  campaign  took  place  in  the  month  of  June, 
by  which  time  the  season  was  unfit  for  further  military  operations. 

During  the  preceding  month  of  May,  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and 
all  districts  easily  accessible  by  the  larger  rivers,  were  ravaged  by 
a  detachment  of  between  t'vo  and  three  thousand  men,  sent  out  by 
Clinton  from  New  York.  There  was  no  military  force  to  oppose 
these  marauders,  and,  with  scarce  a  show  of  resistance,  they  carried 
out  the  general  orders  to  burn  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  rebel- 
lious colonists.  Not  only  vessels  belonging  to  the  confederacy,  but 
I-  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk  in  the  rivers  and 
bay.  A  great  amount  of  plunder  was  seized  and  carried  off,  but  its 
vul'-'»  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  property  destroyed. 

The  most  noticeable  military  operations  of  the  summer,  were  the 
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ezpcdition  against  the  Iroquois,  and  the  contests  for  the  possessioo 
of  the  American  fortifications  at  Verplank's  Point  and  Stony  Poin^ 
on  the  Hudson.  Much  damage  was  done  by  a  marauding  expedition 
down  Long  Island  Sound,  led  by  General  Tryon.  On  the  north, 
eastern  coast,  the  Americans  also  met  with  heavy  loss  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  a  military  post  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Penobscot. 

The  Indian  campaign  of  the  season  was  conducted  by  General 
Sullivan.  With  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  concentrated  at  Tioga, 
he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Indians,  under 
Brant,  assisted  by  a  body  of  tories,  commanded  by  the  Butlers  and 
by  Sir  John  and  Guy  Johnson,  made  a  strong  stand  at  Newtown 
on  the  bank  of  the  Chemung  river,  but  their  position  was  not  tena- 
ble against  a  force  so  superior  as  that  now  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  No  further  resistance  was  offered  to  the  advance  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  month  of  September  was  occupied  in  the  destruction 
of  Indian  villages  and  harvests. 

"These  Indian  tribes  had  made  no  little  advance  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  Mohawks  had  mostly  fled  to  Canada  in  the  earlj 
times  of  the  revolution,  but  others  of  the  Iroquois,  particularly  the 
Cayugas  and  Senecas,  had  continued  to  cultivate  their  fields  and 
maintain  possession  of  the  homes  of  their  forefathers.  Immense 
orchards  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  were  growing  luxuriantly 
around  the  habitations,  but  all  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  destroyers. 
The  movement  of  so  large  a  body  of  troops  was  necessarily  slow, 
and,  as  no  precautions  were  taken  to  conceal  their  operations,  the 
Indians  were  every  where  enabled  to  escape  to  the  woods.  It  must 
have  been  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  rage  and  despair  that  they 
saw  the  labour  of  so  many  years  rendered  useless,  and  thought  of 
the  coming  winter,  which  must  overtake  them,  a  wandering  and 
destitute  people,  who  must  perish,  or  rely  for  aid  upon  their  Can- 
adian allies."* 

The  French  and  English  fleets,  under  D'Estaing  and  Byron,  were 
occupied  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  this  year,  at  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  convoy  of  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  bound 
homeward  from  the  islands  belonging  to  these  nations  respect- 
ively. The  most  important  naval  engagement  of  this  period, 
was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Grenada, 
by  D'Estaing,  in  the  month  of  July.    In  this  action,  the  British 

•  The  Iroquois.— "Indian  Races  of  America." 
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iUBtaincd  a  very  heavy  loss,  both  in  men  and  in  damage  done  to 
their  ships. 

D'Estaing  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  in  the  month  follow- 
ing, with  the  design  of  cooperating  with  the  continental  forces  in  an 
effort  to  recover  the  territory  then  in  occupation  of  the  enemy. 
Siege  was  laid  to  Savannah  by  the  French  and  American  forces,  in 
September,  and  was  continued  until  October  9th,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  the  British  outworks,  and  take  the  town  by 
assault.  A  most  gallant  defence  was  made,  and  the  assailants  were 
driven  off  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.  This  disas- 
trous failure  is  attributed  to  the  impatience  and  impetuosity  of  the 
French  admiral,  who  had  become  weary  of  the  protracted  operations 
of  a  regular  siege.  He  immediately  aflerwards  returned  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  aid  already  furnished  by  France, 
and  the  expected  assistance  of  Spain — that  nation,  during  the  sum- 
mer,  having  virtually  declared  war  against  England — the  affairs  of  the 
Unite:!    ,,  t-es  were,  at  this  period,  far  from  prosperous.     The 
finan  '.~    '  'he  confederacy  were  in  a  most  ruinous  condition;  con- 
tinental paper  money  was  nearly  worthless,  from  the  enormous  issue, 
[   already  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
i   from  the  distant  period  when  payment  was  provided   for,   and 
from  the  great  uncertainty  of  any  future  redemption.    The  main 
army,  suffering  from  insufficient  and  irregular  supplies,  and  unoccu- 
pied in  any  important  movement,  was  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
dispirited  by  a  series  of  reverses.     Recruits  were  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and,  to  maintain  a  respectable  force,  resort  was  necessa- 
rily had  to  a  draught  upon  the  militia.     Throughout   the  year, 
neither  Washington  nor  the  British  commander-in-chief  considered 
it  advisable  to  measure  the  strength  of  their  respective  forces  in  any 
general  engagement. 

At  sea,  operations  against  England  were  mostly  conducted  by  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  The  small  naval  force  of  the  states  had 
little  opportunity  for  any  effective  service.  Privateers  were  still  in 
a  measure  successful,  and  it  was  in  revenge  for  injuries  committed 
upon  British  commerce  by  this  class  of  vessels,  that  the  seaports  on 
Long  Island  Sound  were  plundered  and  burned,  as  before  men- 
tioned. The  daring  achievements  of  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman, 
holding  a  commission  from  congress  as  a  naval  commander,  were 
matters  of  wide  celebrity.    In  September,  1779,  being  in  command 
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of  ft  French  and  American  squadron,  fitted  out  from  France,  he  fell 
in  with  a  British  fleet  of  mei'chant  vessels,  under  convoy  of  two 
vessels  of  war.  The  larger  of  these,  a  frigate  of  forty-four  guns, 
named  the  Serapis,  engaged  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  com- 
manded by  Jones,  and  carrying  forty-two  guns. 

The  combat  was  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  while  the  ships 
were  lashed  together,  each  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  and  making  des 
perate  attempts  to  carry  the  enemy  by  boarding.  Both  vesselg 
repeatedly  took  fire  during  the  engagement,  and,  when  the  Serapia 
finally  struck,  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  was  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion, and  was  presently  abandoned. 

The  American  i.  .ny — quartered  for  the  winter  near  "West  Point, 
on  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey — was  with  great  difficulty  furnished  with  provisions,  and  was 
poorly  prepared  to  encounter  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  much 
less  to  operate  against  troops  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline, 
and  better  provided  with  needful  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 


8I1GE   OP  CHARLESTON:    SURRENDER   OF    THE    CITY. — SOriH 
CAROLINA    OCCUPIED    BY    THE   BRITISH. — TARLETON'S  LE- 
GION:   HIS    VICTORY    AT    WAXHAW8.  —  CORNWALIIS    IN 
COMMAND. — DEFEAT  OF  THE   AMERICANS  AT  CAMDEN. — 
GUERILLA  OPERATIONS  OF  SUMPTER  AND  MARION. — 
INVASION     OF    NORTH     CAROLINA. — FERGUSON'S 
DEFEAT    AT    KINO'S    MOUNTAIN. 
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The  year  1780  was,  almost  throughout,  a  season  of  distress, 
defeat  and  disaster,  for  the  continental  armies.  The  principal 
theatre  of  action  was  at  the  south.  In  the  month  of  February, 
General  Clinton,  with  a  large  force  brought  from  New  York  in 
December,  sailed,  from  Savannah,  upon  an  expedition  against 
Charleston,  blockading  the  harbour  with  his  fleet,  he  landed  hu 
troops  on  the  island  of  St.  John's,  and  prepared  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city. 

General  Lincoln,  in  concert  with  Governor  Rutledge,  made  eveij  { 
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exertion  to  increase  the  garrison,  and  to  erect  defensive  works. 
Butledge.  in  pursuance  of  extensive  discretionary  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  legislature,  compelled  the  service  of  a  grca;  num- 
ber of  negro  slaves  for  this  purpose.  The  forces  finally  concentrated 
at  Charleston  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand,  but  more  than 
half  of  these  were  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  tbe  remainder  were  militia  from  North  Carolina. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Clinton's  fleet  passed  Fort  Moultrie,  on 
Sullivan's  island,  without  material  damage,  and  entered  ihe  har- 
bour. Works  were  constructed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  si^ge  by 
regular  military  approaches;  communication  from  the  north  was  cut 
off  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops;  Fort  Moultrie  was  taken  by 
the  enemy ;  and  before  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  plain  that  the  city 
was  no  longer  tenable.  A  capitulation  was  proposed  and  accepted : 
the  militia  were  to  return  home  upon  parole;  the  regular  conti- 
nental soldiers  to  become  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  British  were 
to  have  possession  of  the  city,  the  public  stores,  &c. 

Clinton  did  not  fail  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  by  taking  secure 
positions  for  his  troops  at  the  more  important  posts  throughout  the 
state.  His  most  efficient  force  for  carrying  on  the  skirmishing  and 
irregular  warfare  which  attended  the  occupation  of  South  Carolina, 
was  a  legion  of  cavalry,  under  command  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  an 
officer  of  great  energy  and  ability. 

During  the  siege,  this  corps  defeated  two  regiments  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  at  Monk's  Corner,  thirty  miles  from  Charleston,  and, 
about  tbe  close  of  the  month  following,  the  like  success  attended  an 
attack  upon  Buford's  regiment,  from  Virginia.  The  victory  was 
gained  at  Waxhaws,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  whither 
Tarleton  had  hastened  by  a  forced  march.  The  Americans  were 
completely  routed,  and  a  bloody  massacre  ensued.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  more  than  three  hundred  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
while  tbe  assailants  lost  but  eighteen  men. 

Clinton  resorted  to  violent  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  British 
rale  in  South  Carolina.  Administration  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
malcontents,  rendered  compulsory  by  confiscations  and  other  pun- 
ishments, and  a  careful  organization  of  the  tories,  gave  a  general 
aspect  of  quiet  submission  to  the  country.  Besistance  was  out  of 
the  question,  but  the  patriotic  portion  of  the  inhabitants  looked 
anxiously  for  promised  aid  from  the  north. 
Begiments  from  Delaware  and  Maryland,  led  by  Baron  De  Kalb, 
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were  on  march  for  the  scene  of  action,  but  their  progress  was  slow 
on  account  of  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions.  In  the  month  of 
July,  they  were  reinforced  by  General  Gates,  to  whom  the  chief 
command  at  the  south  had  recently  been  intrusted.  A  Virginia 
regiment,  the  only  remaining  continental  force  in  that  quarter 

C'  ed  a  junction  with  the  army,  which  now  amounted  to  five  or 
i' .;  thousand  men.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  most  unfortunate 
season  for  a  southern  campaign,  Gates  reached  Clermont,  near  Cam- 
den, S.  C,  where  he  encamped  on  the  14th. 

Comwallis  was,  at  this  period,  in  command  of  the  British  forces 
at  the  south,  Clinton  having  returned  to  New  York.  Such  troops 
as  he  could  raise  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Gates,  were  encamped 
at  Camden. 

A  simultaneous  attempt  at  a  surprise,  on  the  part  of  both  armies, 
led  to  an  unexpected  night  encounter.  Afler  some  unimportant 
skirmishing,  the  respective  leaders  occupied  themselves  in  piopara- 
tions  for  a  decisive  battle.  The  fighting  recommenced  at  day-break: 
the  British,  although  outnumbered  in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one, 
were  completely  victorious.  The  American  militia  fled  at  the  first 
charge,  but  the  regular  forces,  under  De  Kalb,  fought  bravely,  until 
the  fall  of  their  leader.  Nearly  two  thousand  of  the  Americans  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  during  the  engagement,  or  in  their  dis- 
astrous and  confused  retreat.  The  enemy  lost  but  a  little  over  three 
hundred  men. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  battle,  a  body  of  patriots,  raised 
and  commanded  by  Colonel  Sumpter,  which  had  done  much  damage 
to  the  British  outposts,  by  an  irregular  warfare,  was  attacked  by 
Tarleton  and  his  legion,  some  distance  farther  up  the  Catawba. 
Sumpter's  forces  were  surprised  and  utterly  routed;  a  number  of 
British  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  four  or  five  hundred  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

No  course  was  now  lefl  to  the  patriots  but  submission,  or  the  life 
of  outlaws.  A  number  of  prisoners,  convicted  of  treason  in  having 
borne  arms  against  the  king,  after  professing  allegiance,  or  accepting 
British  protection,  were  executed,  by  order  of  the  British  com- 
mander. Those  who,  not  being  implicated  in  the  open  hostilities, 
had  favoured  the  patriotic  cause,  were  punished  by  seizure  of  their 
property  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  few  who  still  maintained  a 
hostile  attitude,  were  obliged  to  resort,  for  safety,  to  forests  and 
marshes  inaccessible  to  any  but  those  familiar  with  the  country. 
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Sumpter,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  had  again  collected  a  band  of 
followers,  and  established  himself  in  the  mountainous  inland  coun- 
trv,  whence  he  made  incursions  upon  the  enemy. 

General  Marion,  who  had  held  a  continental  commission,  as  colo 
ael,  did  distinguished  service  in  this  species  of  warfare.  His  haunts 
were  the  swamps  of  the  Lower  Pedce ;  and  such  was  the  security 
of  his  place  of  retreat,  and  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  that  his 
plans  could  never  be  anticipated.  He  would  suddenly  appear,  at 
night,  with  his  band  of  rough  and  rudely-armed  horsemen,  in  the 
midst  of  a  British  encampment,  and  before  the  alarm  was  fairly 
given,  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  having  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  his  incursion — whether  it  were  the  release  of  prison- 
ers or  the  collection  of  booty. 

The  tide  of  British  successes  began  to  turn  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Cornwallis  had  made  extensive  preparations  for  an  invasion 
of  North  Carolina:  Major  Ferguson,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  effected  a  junction  with  the  tories  in  the  western  portion  of 
that  state.  A  superior  force  of  militia  and  volunteers,  including 
many  from  Virginia,  was  collf  ♦ed  by  the  patriots  of  that  vicinity  to 
oppose  the  invasion.  Eetre  .ig  liastily  before  their  advance,  Fer- 
guson took  a  position  on  King's  mountain,  at  the  border  of  South 
Carolina. 

An  attack  was  made  by  the  Americans,  in  three  columns,  from 
opposite  quarters.  Notwithstanding  repeated  repulses,  they  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge;  and,  finally,  Ferguson  having  fallen, 
with  a  great  number  of  his  men,  the  remainder,  numbering  about 
eight  hundred,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  victors  immediately 
gratified  a  spirit  of  retaliation  for  the  severity  of  the  English,  by  put- 
ting to  death  a  number  of  particularly  obnoxious  tories,  found  among 
the  prisonera.  Cornwallis,  who  had  already  entered  North  Carolina, 
retreated  southward  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  Ferguson's  de- 
feat Large  reinforcements  from  New  York  arrived  in  CharleBtoi* 
earlv  in  the  winter. 
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CTTA'DTTrT)     "yv 
XI  il  IT   X   JQi  Xt     JL  Mt* 

• 

KORIHEBN  OPERATIONS. — 8PBIN0?IBID  BURNED ARRITAl 

OF  THE  FRENCH  FLEET  AND  FORCES:    BLOCKADE  AT  NEW- 
PORT.— TREASON  OF  ARNOLD. — TRIAL  AND    EXECUTIOK 
OF  HAJOR  ANORi — CAUSES  OF  ARNOLD'S  DEFECTION. 
—  INDIAN    RATAOES:    INVASION    OF    THE    UOUAWK 
VALLET    BT    JOHNSON    AND    BRANI. 

At  the  north,  little  was  effected  by  cither  army  during  the  spring 
and  sumnaer  of  1780.  I'he  British,  from  New  York,  made  two 
incursions  into  New  Jersey,  in  the  month  of  June.  Upon  the  first 
of  these  occasions  nothing  was  accomplished,  but  upon  the  second 
the  village  of  Springfield,  garrisoned  by  a  continental  force,  under 
Greene,  was  destroyed.  The  main  American  army  remained  in  tho 
vicinity  of  its  previous  winter-quarters,  occupied  only  in  opposing 
a  check  to  the  marauding  expeditions  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the 
destitution  at  the  camp,  that  some  of  the  troops  were  driven  to  open 
expressions  of  mutiny. 

Great  expectations  were  formed  upon  the  reported  approach  of  s 
French  fleet  and  army;  which  arrived  in  the  month  of  July,  at  New- 
port, then  abandoned  by  the  British.  Six  thousand  troops,  under 
Count  Rochambeau,  were  brought  over,  and  preparations  were  made 
by  Washington  for  active  operations  against  New  York.  Unfortu- 
r\iuc\y,  the  British,  having  received  accessions  to  the  naval  force  on  j 
the  coast,  were  enabled  to  blockade  the  French  fleet  in  the  harboui  { 
of  Newport.  The  whole  army  of  auxiliaries,  together  with  a  body 
of  American  militia,  was,  therefore,  kept  idle,  being  necessarily 
employed  in  defence  of  the  shipping  in  harbour. 

Between  the  lines  of  the  British  and  Continental  armies,  above 
Now  York,  an  intervening  space,  occupied  by  neither,  formed  a 
convenient  resort  for  lawless  depredators,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  distracted  state  of  affairs,  for  purposes  of  private  plunder.  To 
Qlit  off  the  supply  of  provisions  from  the  British  army,  cattle  were 
made  liable  to  seizure,  upon  the  road  to  New  York,  withir  certain 
limits,  in  this  debatable  ground,  and  arrests  of  suspicious  charac- 
ters were  permitted  and  encouraged. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  three  New  York  militia-men,  named 
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Paulding,  "Williams,  and  Van  Wert,  were  watching  the  road  near 
Tarrytown,  from  a  place  of  concealment.  They  stopped  a  solitary 
horseman,  who,  supposing  them  to  be  of  his  own  party,  announced 
himself  as  a  British  officer.  Discovering  them  to  be  Americans,  he 
made  large  offers  of  reward  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass.  These 
vere  refused;  and,  upon  searching  his  person,  papers  were  found 
concealed  in  his  boots.  He  was  carried  by  his  captors  before  the 
American  Colonel  Jamison.  The  papers  secured  were  found  to  con- 
tain plans  of  the  fortifications  at  West  Point,  with  the  numbers  of 
the  garrison,  and  descriptions  of  the  defences.* 

Notice  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Arnold,  who  commanded 
at  that  post,  and  also  to  Washington,  then  on  his  return  from  Hart- 
ford to  head-quarters.  The  former,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence, instantly  hastened  to  the  river,  and,  taking  his  barge,  went 
on  board  the  British  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  which  lay  at  anchor  a 
little  below  the  forts. 

A  scheme  of  treachery  was  now  apparent,  and  the  whole  plan 
was  soon  exposed  by  the  confessions  of  the  captive  at  Tarrytown, 
who  proved  to  be  Major  Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  British 
army,  a  young  man  universally  admired  for  talents  and  courage, 
and  beloved  for  his  amiable  and  gentlemanly  disposition.  It  ap- 
peared that  Arnold  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  communication 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  that  the  command  at  West  Point  had 
been  solicited  and  obtained  by  him,  with  the  sole  object  of  its  sur- 
render to  the  enemy. 

To  treat  with  him  for  this  purpose,  Andr6  had  proceeded  up  the 
Hudson  in  the  Vulture,  and  a  meeting  was  effected.  From  some 
f  unforeseen  difficulty,  he  was  unable  to  return  on  board,  and  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  night  at  a  house  within  the  American  lines. 
\  Attempting  to  make  his  way  to  New  York  by  land,  in  disguise, 
and  bearing  a  pass  from  Arnold,  he  was  arrested  in  the  manner 
before  related. 

Upon  a  trial  by  court-martial,  he  v/as  condemned  as  a  spy,  and 
suffered  death,  in  accordance  with  the  severe  requirements  of  mar- 
tial law,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  exertions  of  Clinton  for  his 
release,  and  the  general  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  awakened  by  his 
high  character  and  noble  demeanour. 

Arnold's  disaffection  appears  to  have  resulted,  principally,  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  consequence  of  his  own  reckless 
extravagance.    He  thought  himself  neglected  in  some  early  military 
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ftppointmcnu,  and,  Hubscqucntly,  the  partial  disallowance  of  an  an- 
reasonable  claim  upon  congress,  made  by  him  in  relation  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Canadion  expedition,  mortified  and  enraged  Lim, 
Ho  had  also  been  tried  by  court-martial  for  alleged  peculation  in 
his  management  of  public  funds,  while  in  command  at  Philadclplija, 
and  had  received  a  reprimand  from  the  commander-in-chief. 

No  officer  in  the  American  army  exhibited  more  remarkable 
abilities  as  a  commander  than  Arnold,  and  in  personal  prowess  and 
courage,  he  was,  perhaps,  unequalled  by  any  of  his  associates.  His 
important  services  ha#  induced  his  countrymen  to  look  with  leniency 
upon  failings  which  w  ould  have  endangered  the  popularity  of  an- 
other. In  proportion  to  the  former  complacency  of  the  comrimnitv 
was  their  indignation  at  this  exhibition  of  unprincipled  depravity-^ 
an  indignation  destined  to  be  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  its  object,  who  devoted  his  brilliant  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  enemy,  in  active  warfare  against  his  countrymen. 

The  autumn  passed  away  with  no  farther  warlike  incidents  ot 
much  public  importance.  A  savage  guerilla  contest  desolated  por- 
tions of  the  Carolinas ;  and  at  the  north-west,  the  exasperated  Iro- 
quois still  continued  to  send  out  war-parties  for  the  plunder  and 
destruction  of  the  frontier  settlements.  In  October,  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  was  desolated  by  a  mixed  party  of  whites,  under  John- 
son, and  Indians  led  by  Brant  and  the  Seneca  half-breed.  Com 
Planter.  A  letter,  written  by  Brant  on  this  occasion,  speaks  with 
mdignation  at  cruelties  practised  by  his  associates,  particularly  the 
Butlers,  whose  names  are  connected  with  every  atrocity  in  the  cod 
duct  of  this  predatory  warfare. 

Ezra  Stiles. — In  1777,  tho  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  North  ITavon,  and 
formerly  a  tutor  in  tlio  collog:e,  was  chosen  president  of  tho  institution,  and  reinaiiicd  in 
office  until  his  death.  May  12,  1795.  Ho  was  ono  of  the  most  learned  and  patriotic  men 
of  the  njife.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  ono  of  the  first  persons  in  the  country  ^lio  antic-  I 
ipatcd  and  predicted  tho  independence  of  tlie  American  colonies.  In  1772  lie  wrote  ton  | 
friend: — "When  Ileuven  shall  have  doubled  our  millions  a  few  times  more,  it  will  nut  k 
in  tho  power  of  our  enemies  to  chastise  us  with  scorpions."  In  1774  ho  addressed  one  of 
Lis  English  correspondents  as'follows: — "If  oppression  proceeds,  despotism  may  furioan 
annual  congress;  and  a  pubUc  spirit  of  enterprise  may  originate  an  American  il:p\ 
Charta  and  Bill  of  liiijhta,  supported  with  such  intrepid  and  persevering  importunity  aj 
even  sovereignty  may  hereafter  judge  it  not  wiso  to  withstand.  Thero  will  be  a  Uuivif 
mede  in  America."  The  Uev.  Richard  Price,  in  allusion  to  a  letter  received  by  him  iruiu 
Dr.  Stiles,  just  at  tho  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  assures  us  that  ho  "predicted  iii  it  the 
very  ovont  in  which  tho  war  has  issued ;  particularh-  the  conversion  of  the  colonics  into 
so  many  distinct  and  independent  states,  united  under  congress."  He  published  .scvpnil 
ordination,  funeral,  and  other  occasional  sermons,  and  tho  "  History  of  tho  three  Judjcs 
of  King  Charles  I. — Whalley,  Gofl'o,  and  Dixwell."— i/o«wfcr's  History  of  Conmciieut. 
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IITOLT   or   THB   PSNN8TLTANIA  TROOPS. — ARNOLD'S  IXPI- 

DITION    INTO    YIROINIA. — OREBNS    IN    COMMAND   OP   THB 

SODTHERN  ARMT. — MORGAN'S  DETACHMENT:   BATTLE  OP 

COWFENS:  PURSUIT  OF  MORGAN  BT  CORNWALLIS:  PASSAGE 

OF  THB  CATAWBA:  RETREAT  INTO  VIRGINIA:  BATTLE  OP 

OUILPoRD  COURT-HOUSE.  —  GREENE'S  MARCH  INTO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. — CORNWALLIS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

—  BATTLE    AT    HOBKIRI'S    HILL. — SEIZURE 

OF  BRITISH  PORTS  BT  MARION  AND    LEB. 

The  year  1781  opened  unpromisingly  for  the  Americana.  A 
dangeroua  disaffection  in  the  camp  at  Morristown  broke  out  at  this 
period  in  open  revolt.  The  causes  of  complaint,  were  unpaid  arrear- 
ages, and  a  dispute  respecting  the  terms  of  enlistment.  The  regi- 
ments from  Pennsylvania  claimed  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  a 
three  years'  term,  although,  according  to  the  representation  of  their 
officers,  the  whole  period  of  the  war  was  included  in  their  engage- 
ment to  serve. 

Thirteen  hundred  men,  defying  the  authority  of  their  command- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience, marched  off,  under  arms,  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  compelling  compliance  with  their 
demands.  General  Wayne  in  vain  attempted  to  recall  them  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  procuring 
such  supplies  for  their  use  on  the  march  as  should  preclude  the 
necessity  for  plundering  the  inhabitants.  At  i'rinceton,  commis- 
sioners from  congress,  and  from  the  state  authorities,  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  malcontents,  and,  after  some  discussion,  the  main 
points  in  dispute  were  yielded  by  the  former.  Several  messengers, 
sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  persuade  the  mutineers,  by  handsome 
olFers,  to  enlist  in  the  king's  army,  were  seized  and  hanged  as  spies. 
A  similar  outbreak  among  the  New  Jersey  troops,  was  quelled  by 
Uorce— two  of  the  ringleaders  being  shot.  These  movements  had 
the  effect  to  rouse  congress  and  the  states  to  a  sense  of  the  necessities 
I  of  the  army,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  promptly  raised,  in 
specie,  for  pan  payment  of  arrearages. 
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Early  in  January,  ArnoM,  who  hn<l  received,  an  the  reward  of  hii 
intended  treachery,  the  8um  of  ten  thounand  pounds,  and  a  comini* 
Bion  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army,  commenced  active 
operations  in  Virginia.  IIo  pa8.«ed  up  James  river,  with  a  consider 
able  force,  and  after  plundering  Kichmond,  and  doing  much  damage 
by  the  destruction  of  buildings,  together  with  valuable  public  stores, 
ho  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  Portsmouth. 

A  great  cdbrt  was  made  to  outnumber  and  overpower  this  detach- 
ment, lia  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  troops  from  New  England  nnJ 
New  Jersey,  was  dispatched  against  it;  and  the  French  fleet,  tlien 
free  to  put  to  sea,  made  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  retreat.  This  movement  was  anticipated  by  the  British 
squadron,  which  took  pos-session  of  the  bay,  after  an  engagement 
with,  and  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 

The  command  of  the  continental  army  at  the  south,  previous  to 
this  period,  had  been  conferred  upon  General  Greene,  in  place  of 
Gates,  recalled.  The  small  force  under  his  command,  consisted  of 
but  two  thousand  men,  notwithstanding  endeavours  made,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  to  procure  recruits  from  Virginia  and 
elsewhere.  Against  a  detachment  of  about  one  thousand  of  these 
troops,  under  General  Morgan,  while  on  their  march  into  western 
South  Carolina,  Cornwallis  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  a  force  about 
equal  in  numbers.  Ilis  own  plan  was  to  intercept  communication 
between  the  divisions  of  the  American  army,  by  marching  north- 
ward from  his  camp  at  Winnsborough. 

Hotly  pursued  by  Tarleton,  whose  movements  were  always  rapid 
and  prompt,  Morgan  made  a  stand  at  the  Cowpens,  in  the  present 
county  of  Spartanburgh,  near  the  North  Carolina  border.  Deceived 
by  a  pretended  or  apparent  retreat  of  the  advanced  lines,  tlie  British 
rushed  to  the  attack  without  due  precaution  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  when  they  found  themselves  coolly  withstood  by  tlie 
continentals,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  at  close- 
quarters,  their  line  was  broken,  and  a  complete  rout  ensued.  More 
than  half  of  the  entire  force  were  taken  prisoners  or  killed.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  January,  1781. 

Marching  with  great  celerity,  Morgan  gained  the  fords  of  Cata'vbi 
on  the  29th,  his  object  being  to  take  his  prisoners  to  a  place  of  secu- 
rity in  Virginia.  Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Cowpens,  Tarleton, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  eflected  a  junction  with  Corn- 
wallis.    Strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Charleston,  under 
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«<«  nurn  of  tctt  fliuifijand  pjunrU,  an-i  «  ^fBinnw. 
general  in  Jbe  Uritish  array,  cwcm^aoe'i  sctiva 
c»p»!f>aMikt  ijr.  >  ir^i.'ua.  H*"!  {)ii,s?ecl  up  Jamr^  river,  with  s.  i-  Tisider 
aJtJ!«  fjrit!,  ftn<i  after  uiii.ucring  Ui(  i.mond,  and  doing  mi  ifh  •lirnaj™ 
bj!  ♦>!«'  d*?8tnj«uoo  of  buildings,  together  with  vnluabki  puUio  atjpres, 
iift  entered  iij^n  the  occupation  of  Portsmonlh. 

A  gre»t  tCiirt  ^K■m  mads  to  outnuint)cr  and  ov«rpow«r  tiija  'Jeiach- 
rient.  Ia  Fayette,  witli  a  body  of  troops  from  New  Kiiifi/uiid  x^ 
New  Jerecy,  was  dispatched  agaiobt  it;  ar.d  ll.o  Frotifli  fi.\;,  then 
&'««•  to  put.  tx3  sea,  rnnde  sail  jbr  the  Cbtsapcaki^,  for  the  pmj  <isO(rf 
ajtting  off  retreat.  This  movernent  wns  anticipated  by  Uie  Hritish 
aquadrou,  which  took  |K>sscssion  of  the  bay,  aft^r  au  oigagemcDt 
with,  and  diseomllture  of  ihe  enemy. 

The  command  of  tho  ctwitinental  army  at  the  south,  previf.us  to 
this  period,  had  been  coiife.'r."  i  upon  (lO.nf'ral  .Qrcm^  in  plutjeof 
Gates,  recalled.  The  uiriail  rt,'rce  under  his  comniaud,  eoneisteii  of 
hut  two  tliousaiid  men,  notwithslatidmg  endeavoum  made,  ditin^ 
the  enrly  part  of  the  winter,  to  procure  recruits  from  Vin;in  a  ainl 
elsewhere,  Agaitist  a  dctnoliment  of  about  one  thousand  of  lhfs« 
troops,  undor  General  Morgan,  u bile  on  tlieii"  march  u.io  wesleni 
South  Carolina,  Cornwallis  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  a  fotvie  abo: 
equal  in  numbers.  His  own  yihri  was  to  intcreept  communiatioi? 
between  the  Uivi.iions  of  the  .'Vraerican  aim}',  by  inarch.uig  norlli. 
ward  from  his  camp  at  \Vinnsborough. 

jlotly  pursu- 1  by  Tarleton,  whose  mo/enicnta  were  always  rap  , 
■ew^*  *^;'*&|'t,  Morj^an  made  a  f land  at  the  Cowpens,  in  the  pre^nt 
■-:f«f;Af=^'^*%^»*ir!tTbf5f^ih,  TUfeiT  the  North  Carolina  lK>rder.     Dec^iv- 
■>^*  <5;^^!i%f;-  ■"■'    „'<■  Uie  ndvanced  lines,  the  Brit) 
,<•:■'..   -i  '/■'.*-.    .-i,      :  V;,  mou  for  the  pre;>ervau«i^ 
onler,  Afv^  "1*1^%-  iyvr--.-.-..-- ,  hv  eooUy  witlu^LOo-i  hj 

continentiilf?,  who  p..  "nfi  .      >       ■*%  -.v  i  destructive  fire  at  cii 
quarter*,  th*.Mr  li'>"  was  broK»  ■,  «v  '  ■■%■  ■  ■    >j,Htfte  rout  ensv^'d.    Mb 
than  half  of    he  cinir^  ,;'tw  iv-«f«?  trtkef,  j  /V'j.iner.s  or  kilicii. 
battle  was  fouglit  on  the  iT(>»   >?  -buiUftrv,  1761. 

Marchin^j  witli  great  eelerity,  iU   •.!*«  gained  the  fords  of  <"     sM 
on  the  29th,  his  object  being  to  take  his  prisoners  to  a  jMace        i| 
rity  in  Virginia,     immedintely  after  the  battle  at  Cowpen-^  'i  i^.^.^ 
with  tho  reuiainder  of  his  detachnurit,  enbeted  a  junction  vviu.  '*»"*.i 
Widlis.      Strengthened    by  Trinfureerntuts  from   ('hajl^.^t/in, 
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Leslie,  the  whole  anny  was  put  in  rapid  motion  to  intercept  or  over- 
take tlie  victorious  continentals.  Morgan  had  effected  a  passage  of 
the  Catawba  but  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  Corn  wall  is'  advance 
upon  the  bank. 

Night  coming  on,  a  sudden  rise  of  water  delayed  the  pursuing 
army,  and  secured  the  escape  of  the  Americans.  General  Greene, 
with  a  few  attendants,  joined  this  division  on  the  31st,  and  assumed 
command.  As  soon  as  the  British  could  pass  the  river,  (on  the  Ist 
of  February,)  the  pursuit  recommenced.  The  Americans  reached 
the  Yadkin,  with  the  enemy  close  u{)on  their  rear,  and  there  a  piece 
of  good  fortune,  similar  to  that  experienced  at  the  Catawba,  checked 
pursuit  for  a  time,  and  gave  opportunity  for  a  junction  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  army  at  Guilford  court-house. 

The  endeavour  of  Cornwallis  was  now  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into 
Virginia,  at  the  ford  of  Dan  river.  The  retreating  army  still  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  its  advanced  position,  and  reached  Virginia 
in  safety,  leaving  the  British  masters  of  the  Carolinas.  In  the  long 
and  rapid  march  from  South  Carolina,  the  American  troops  suffered 
geverely  from  over-fatigue,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  clothing 
I   suitable  to  the  severity  of  the  season. 

Cornwallis  took  up  his  quarters  at  Hillsborough,  and  resorted  to 
measures  similar  to  those  enforced  in  South  Carolina,  for  organizing 
and  encouraging  the  tories,  and  for  the  punishment  and  humiliation 
of  the  patriots.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  retaliation  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  Greene,  having  received  some  addition  to  hia 
army  from  the  Virginia  militia,  reentered  North  Carolina.  He  at 
first  contented  himself  with  checking  the  movements  of  the  tories. 
A  party  of  these,  numbering  two  or  three  hundred,  falling  in  with  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  under  the  American  Colonel  Lee,  supposed 
it  to  be  Tarleton's  legion,  and,  in  perfect  confidence,  exposed  their 
own  character  and  position.  They  were  all  massacred  on  the  spot. 
Largely  rciinforccd  by  volunteers  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, Greene  finally  offered  battle  near  Guilford  court-house,  on  the 
loth  of  March.  Ilis  forces  out-numbered  those  of  the  enemy  in  the 
ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  were 
inexperienced  volunteers  and  militia.  The  latter  were  of  little  or 
no  service  in  the  engagement,  many  of  them  throwing  down  their 
arms,  and  dispersing  at  the  first  discharge.  The  continental  troops 
I  exhibited  both  courage  and  firmness,  but  were  finally  driven  Trom 
1  their  pcisition  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  made  an  orderly 
Vol.  IV.— 48 
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retreat.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy,  but  that  of  the  victon 
was  the  greatest,  amounting  to  more  than  five  hundred.  The  British 
troops  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  suffering  from  want  of  food  and 
from  the  fat h'  les  of  the  engagement;  advantage  could  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  of  the  victory. 

No  puvouit  V  as  ordered,  rnd  Cornwallis,  finding  great  difliculty 
in  procurliig  supplies  for  his  army,  took  up  his  march  down  Capo 
Fear  river,  towards  Wilmington.  In  the  month  of  April,  General 
Greene,  with  nearly  two  thousand  men,  marched  into  South  Carolina, 
where  the  British  army  of  occupation  was  so  far  reduced  by  the 
detachment  for  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  that  a  fair  opportunity 
offered  for  a  recovery  of  the  state,  or,  at  least,  for  compelling  Corn- 
wallis to  move  southward  for  its  protection.  The  latter  general, 
instead  of  adopting  .that  policy,  marched  into  Virginia,  and  united 
his  forces  with  those  before  sent  into  the  country,  under  Arnold, 
and  now  commanded  by  Phillips. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carolinas,  throughout  these  campaigns, 
was  that  of  civil  war  in  its  worst  and  most  ferocious  aspect.  Such 
disregard  for  human  life  was,  perhaps,  exhibited  at  no  other  period, 
and  in  no  other  quarter,  during  the  war.  Whigs  and  tories  rivalled 
each  other  in  sanguinary  retribution  for  mutual  wrongs.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  the  number  of 
those  who  perished  in  skirmishes,  at  the  hands  of  the  lawless  mobs, 
or  victims  of  private  malice,  in  this  fratricidal  contest,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  large,  and  by  some  is  computed  by  thousands. 

Greene,  entering  South  Carolina,  posted  himself  upon  Ilobkirk's 
hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden,  then  occupied  by  an  inferior  force 
of  the  enemy,  under  Lord  Eawdon.  His  cavalry  was  on  march,  bj 
a  detour,  to  join  the  partisan  forces  of  Marion,  and  intercept  com- 
munication with  Charleston.  He  was  attacked  at  his  position  on 
the  25th  of  April.  The  Americans  fought  bravely,  but  were  unable 
to  resist  the  charge  of  the  British  bayonet.  Obliged  to  retreat, 
Greene  fell  back  to  Rugely's  mills,  several  miles  distant. 

The  mounted  forces,  under  Marion  and  Lee,  succeeded  in  occupy- 
ing  the  passes  on  the  north  of  the  Santee,  and  in  seizing  upon  several  I 
defensive  posts.    Sumpter  and  his  followers  were  no  less  successful 
in  attacks  upon  detached  garrisons,  stationed  to  maintain  lines  of 
communication.      Forts  Watson   and   Motte,   with  OrangeburgU 
Georgetown,  and  Augusta,  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri-I 
cans.    The  British  fort,  "Ninety-Six,"  held  out  against  every  effortj 
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Ic  take  it  by  siege  or  storm.  The  heat  of  the  season  Buspended 
further  active  operations.  The  great  effort  of  the  campaign  had 
been  so  far  accomplished,  that  the  British  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
centrate their  forces,  and  abandon  further  attempts  at  extended 

occupation. 


WAR  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND   HOLLAND.  —  SEIZURE  AND   PLDN- 
DEIl  OP  ST.   EUSTATIUS. — THE  AHMED   NEUTRALITY. — RECOV- 
ERY OP  WEST  FLORIDA  BY   SPAIN.  —  CONTINENTAL  CUR- 
RENCY.—  PLAN  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  NEW   YORK. — 
VIRGINIA  RAVAGED  BY  PHILLIPS  AND  C0RNWALLI3. 
— ENCAMPMENTS  AT  YORKTOWN   AND  GLOUCESTER 
POINT.  —  WASHINGTON'S    MARCH  SOUTHWARD. 
—  ATTACK    ON    NEW    LONDON    AND    GROTON. 
— CAMPAIGN   IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  —  BAT- 
TLB    NEAR    EUTAW    SPRINGS. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  important  events  had  transpired,  at  which,  although  con- 
nected with  the  difficulties  between  England  and  her  colonies,  we 
can  barely  glance.  During  the  autumn  of  1780,  the  British  govern- 
ment obtained  information  of  a  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  and  Ilolland  relative  to  a  commercial  treaty.  An  arrogant 
demand  upon  the  latter  for  explanation  or  atonement,  not  receiving 
the  attention  required,  was  soon  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  opportunity  presented  for  the  acquisition  of  an  enormous  booty, 
I  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and,  doubtless,  occasioned  this  pre- 
cipitancy of  action.  The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  were 
Ifeized  by  a  fleet,  under  Rodney,  in  the  month  of  February,  1781.  At 
[the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  an  immense  number  of  ships  nnd  an  accu- 
linulation  of  merchandise,  valued  at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  were 
Itaken  as  lawful  prize.    This  island  had  been  one  of  the  principal 

jplaces  of  deposit  for  goods  intended  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
England  was  thus  involved  in  war  with  France  and  Ilolland. 

Her  claim  of  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  neutral 

fcatiuns,  bad  also  caused  the  formation  of  a  coalition  by  the  principal 
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Dorthern  powers  of  Europe,  known  as  the  "  Armed  Neutrality,"  for 
the  purpose  ol'  mutual  protection  in  their  cornuierclal  r;;.:1iLs  a^^ainst 
the  injurious  ; '^sumptions  of  Great  Britain. 

Spain,  besides  uniting  her  powerful  ilcet  I;  that  of  Fratice, 
for  operation  against  the  ('•mmo!'  cnemj,  took  'he  ooeafiuii  .> 
recover  the  setUementa  ol"  West  Fh)rifla  from  the  iiriti'  li..  7\-m  -.m^ 
effected  in  the  spring  of  1781,  by  :)  force  rom  Louisiana,  under 
Galvez,  the  Spani^.h  govern:;-,  with  tiic  cooperation  of  a  fleet  from 
Havana. 

.An  important  chnpge,  introduccil  by  cor.grcss  during  llir  sumii.er 
of  this  3'ear,  in  the  conduct  ot  financial  oj)erations,  by  which  the 
government  refused  to  deal  farther  wiili  the  deiireci  :  "1  p:i}>f.r  cur- 
rei.cy,  rendered  this  entirely  wonhlcss,  Muvi;  of  too  pajior  was 
lukuu  np  by  Individual  states — by  which  it  was  to  be  redeemed 
acr'-rding  to  the  provisions  accompanyi'ig  its  issue — at  an  enormoiu 
depreciation,  as  an  equivalent  for  tuxes,  but  an  immense  amount 
remained  upon  the  hands  of  private  liolders.  Various  schemes  for 
replacing  it,  at  its  market  value,  by  a  "new  tenor"  of  bills,  hearinir 
interest,  proved  failures,  as  nothing,  at  ihis  period,  could  sustain  the 
value  of  any  public  issue,  either  by  the  union,  or  by  states  in  tlicir 
separate  capacity.  Nearly  all  of  the  latter  had  pursued  a  course 
similar  to  that  of  the  confederation,  in  th'.s  respect,  and  their  paper 
had  experienced  a  steady  and  hopeless  decline  in  value. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  extensive  prepar:itio!i3 
were  made  by  the  United  States  for  a  systematic  cfTort  at  the  recov-  | 
ery  of  New  York.     For  this  jjurpose,  forces  were  gradually  concen- 
trated in  that  vicinity;  but  the  events  of  the  spring  and  summer 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  campaign,  and  changed  the  scene  of  actios, 

The  British  forces,  under  Phillips,  in  Virginia,  greatly  outiinm- 
bered  any  which,  at  thrit  time,  could  be  brought  to  oppose  tlicni, 
The  only  effective  American  troops  in  this  quarter,  were  La  Favcttd  I 
continentals.     Phillips,  with  little  opposition,  sent  detachments  up 
the  James  and  Appamattox  rivers,  and   plundered  anu  de.struyeJ] 
property  to  the  amount  of  millions.     Joined  by  the  forces  of  Core- 
wallis,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  by  troops  sent  round  from  Xi'f I 
York,  the  army  of  invasion  amounted  to  about  eight  thou.sand  iim;[ 
that  of  the  Americans,  in  Virginia,  including   raw   recruits  ari 
militia,  little  exceeded  three  thousand.     A  little  later,  the  l'eii!i:};- 
vania  regiments,  under  Wayne,  effected  a  junction  vith  La  FavetKiJ 
army,  increasing  it  to  about  four  thousand. 
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Cornwallis,  after  destroying  a  valuable  collection  of  arms  and 
stores  at  the  armory  on  the  James  river,  in  Fluvanna,  and  driving 
the  state  legislature  precipitately  from  Charlottesville,  then  the  place 
of  8(!Ssion,  moved  with  his  whole  army  towards  the  coast.  He  had 
received  instructions  to  this  effect  from  Clinton,  who,  having  ob- 
tained intimation  of  the  intended  attack  ujjon  New  York,  desired 
to  di.spose  the  Virginia  division  where  it  could  be  made  available  in 
case  of  necesi^ity. 

Early  in  August,  a  position  was  accordingly  taken  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  Point,  on  either  side  of  York  river,  at  its  deboucliemcnt 
into  Chesapeake  bay.  Every  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  and 
fortify  these  posts:  a  considerable  naval  force  was  also  at  hand  in 
the  river  and  bay,  to  cooperate  in  any  future  movement. 

The  northern  army,  under  Washington,  was  joined  by  the  French 
forces,  so  long  stationed  at  Newport,  in  the  month  of  July.  While 
preparations  were  actively  going  on  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  New 
York,  information  was  received  that  a  powerful  French  fleet  from 
the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Count  de  Grasse,  was  momentarily 
expected  in  the  Chesapeake.  Determined  to  seize  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  the  annihilation  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis,  Wash- 
ington abandoned,  for  the  time,  his  designs  against  New  Y''ork,  and 
hastened  to  put  the  main  army  en  route  for  the  south.  lie  was  care- 
ful to  conceal  this  change  of  operations  from  the  enemy,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully Avas  the  movement  planned  and  conducted,  that  Clinton 
had  no  intimation  of  the  new  turn  of  affairs  until  the  army  was  safe 
from  interception  or  pursuit. 

Advantage  was  now  taken  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  continental 
and  French  armies,  for  an  expedition  into  Connecticut.  The  traitor 
Arnold,  to  whom  the  command  was  intrusted,  shaped  his  course  for 
New  London.  On  the  morning  of  September  6th,  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
four  sail  was  seen  off  the  harbour.  About  sixteen  hundred  troops 
were  landed,  in  two  divisions,  one  led  by  Arnold  in  person,  on  the 
New  London  side,  the  other  by  Colonel  Eyre,  at  Groton. 

Fort  Griswold,  on  the  heights  at  the  latter  place,  was  garrisoned 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lcdyard.  With  the  expectation  of  receiving  an  immediate  rein- 
forcement of  militia,  it  was  deternjined  to  defend  the  post.  This 
expectation  proved  vain;  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and  most 
of  the  garrison,  in  accordance  with  the  cruel  usage  of  war,  were 
cut  to  pieces  for  defending  an  untenable  position.    An  eye-wii 
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neas*  thus  describes  the  rntnatrophe:  "Colonel  Lcdynrd,  seeing  the 
enemy  within  the  fort,  gave  orders  to  cease  firing,  and  to  throw 
down  our  arms,  as  the  fort  had  surrendered.  We  did  so,  but  they 
continued  firing  in  platoons  upon  those  who  were  retreating  to  the 
magazine  and  barrack-rooms  for  safety.  At  this  moment,  the  rcne- 
gado  colonel  commanding,  cried  out,  'Who  couiruands  tliis  garri- 
son ?'  Colonel  Lcdyard,  who  was  standing  near  mv,  answered, '  I  did 
sir,  but  you  do  now,'  at  the  same  time  stepping  forward,  handing 
him  his  sword,  with  point  towards  himself."  The  narrator  was,  at 
this  moment,  wounded  by  a  bayonet  thrust;  he  continues:  "Tlie  lirst 
person  T  saw  afterwards,  was  my  bravo  commander,  a  corpse  by  mv 
side,  having  been  run  through  tlio  body  with  his  own  sword  by  ilie 
savage  renegado.  Never  was  a  scene  of  more  brutal,  wanton  carnajre 
than  now  took  place.  The  enemy  were  still  firing  on  us  by  platoons, 
and  in  the  barrack-rooms.  *  *  All  this  time  the  bayonet  was 
freely  used,  even  on  those  who  were  helplessly  wounded,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death."  Those  of  the  wounded  who  escaped  the  general 
massacre,  were  treated  with  great  brutality  and  neglect. 

Arnold's  division  met  with  similar  success  in  the  attack  upon  New 
London.  The  town  was  plundered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  on 
fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Nothing  further  was  uttcinpted:  the 
country  adjacent  presented  little  temptation  to  the  marauders,  ani! 
they  immediately  reembarked,  and  set  sail  fur  New  York  with  thtir 
booty  and  a  number  of  prisoners. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  the  north,  General  Greene 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  Carolina.  Towards  the  close  of  Augus*^  having  procured  rein- 
forcements of  militia,  and  a  supply  of  horses  for  his  cavalry  corps, 
he  left  his  quarters  among  the  hills  of  the  Santee,  and  marched  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  then  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart.  An  indecisive  and  bloody  battle  was  fought,  on  the  8tli 
of  September,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eutaw  Springs.  The  Amer- 
ican forces  rather  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers, 
amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand  men. 

After  this  engagement,  Greene  drew  off  his  forces  to  his  former 
place  of  encampment,  at  the  Santee  hills ;  the  British  moved  towards 
Charleston.     The  latter,  although  so  frequently  victorious  througli 
out  these  southern  campaigns,  and  although  favoured  by  a  large  I 
party  among  the  inhabitants,  had  failed  to  gain  any  important 

*  Stephen  Hempstead. 
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advantage  by  their  conquests.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  over* 
jiin  thfl  country,  and  to  inflict  incalculable  injury  upon  the  property 
of  the  scattered  population;  but  they  always  lofl  enemies  in  their 
rear,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  disposition,  duly  inher- 
ited by  the  Americans,  and  losing  nothing  of  its  force  by  translation 
to  the  New  World,  continually  strengthened  the  antagonistic  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  operations  of  Stewart  were  thenceforth  condned 
to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  • 


t/jLlAJtrxjljiu    JLAiiJl. 

fBBNCH  FLEET  IN  THE  CHESAPEAKE. — SIEOE  OP  TOUKTOWN 
—  8U11RENDKII    OP    CORNWALMS.  —  WINTER-QUARTERS. — 
PR0CEEDINO8    IN    THE    ENGLISH   PARLIAMENT.  —  NEGO- 
TIATIONS   FOR    PEACE. — TERMS  OF   TREATY.  —  CESSA- 
TION    OF     HOSTILITIES.  —  DISAFFECTION     IN     THB 
CONTINENTAL   ARMY. — EVACUATION   OP   NEW   YORK 
—  POSITION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

AnoHT  the  1st  of  September,  1781,  afler  a  long  series  of  manoeu- 
vres,  ill  which  ho  wisely  avoided  any  general  engagement  with  the 
British  fleet,  the  Count  de  Gra.sse  brought  twenty-four  ships  of  the 
line  safely  into  the  Chesapeake,  thus  securing  complete  possession 
of  the  bay,  and  precluding  all  possibility  of  Cornwallis'  effecting  a 
retreat  by  sea.  The  fleet  was  soon  -after  joined  by  the  French 
squadron  from  Newport,  commanded  by  Du  Barra.^. 

The  American  army,  concentrated  for  the  pur[>ose  of  laying  siege 
to  Yorktown,  including  continentals,  militia,  the  French  previously 
stationed  at  Newport,  and  those  newly  landed  by  De  Grasse, 
amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men.  That  of  Cornwallis  did  not 
exceed  eight  thou.sand.  Afler  detaching  a  force  to  hold  in  cheek 
the  British  at  Gloucester  Point,  Washington  entered  vigorously 
upon  the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  siege.  The  first  works  were 
thrown  up  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October:  three  days  after- 
wards, they  were  so  far  completed  that  heavy  artillery  was  planted, 
and  brought  to  bear,  at  a  distance  of  but  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
British  line.  A  second  parallel  was  commenced  on  the  night  of  the 
Uth,  at  an  intermediate  distance  between  the  first  and  the  enemy's 
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Dosition.  Tlio  work  could  not  be  safoly  carried  on,  in  consequence 
cf  a  heavy  fire  from  two  advanced  rcdoubta,  which  werj,  therefore, 
Btormed,  ond  connected  with  the  second  line  of  fortifications.  This 
service  was  accornjjlished  by  two  distinct  detaciiments,  one  Ameri- 
can, the  other  Frencli — tlie  eflbrta  of  eitlicr  were  thus  stimulated  by 
un  ardent  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  Americans,  being  well  supplied  with  battering  artillery,  now 
opened  so  heavy  a  fire  upon  t)ic  British  fortifications  as  to  di.sablo 
many  of  the  guns,  and  cfl'ect  breaches  in  the  works.  Yorktowii  was 
no  longer  tenable,  and  Cornwallis,  on  the  evening  of  October  lOth, 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  crossing  to  Gloucester  Point.  Failing  in 
the  attempt  to  transport  his  trooj)s  over  the  river,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  storm,  he  had  no  resource  but  a  capitulation.  Proposals 
to  this  effect  were  made  on  the  day  following,  and  the  terms  were 
speedily  arranged.  The  whole  British  army,  more  than  Bcven 
thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of  war;  the  naval  force  surrendered 
to  the  French  admiral. 

This  victory  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  war.  Although  hos- 
tilities still  lingered  throughout  the  succeeding  year,  prior  to  tiie 
conclusion  of  negotiations  for  peace,  they  inyolved  no  extensive 
military  operations.  A  partisan  warfare  still  desolated  some  of  the 
southern  and  western  districts,  and  the  frontier  was,  from  time  to 
time,  narassed  by  incursions  of  the  savages.  The  main  French  and 
continental  armies  went  into  v/inter-quarters  in  November.  Greene, 
with  the  remains  of  the  southern  army,  to  A  a  station  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charleston,  to  restrain  foraging  expeditions  of  the  enemy. 

The  tone  adopted  by  the  IJritish  ministry  at  the  winter  session  of 
parliament,  1781-2,  pave  no  token  of  any  probable  concessions  to 
the  American  demands.  In  the  house  of  commons,  after  repeated 
failures,  a  motion  passed,  at  the  close  of  February,  calling  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  A 
change  in  the  cabinet,  at  this  juncture,  favoured  the  projects  of  the 
friends  of  peace.  Negotiations  were  speedily  opened  with  Adams, 
the  American  minister  at  Holland,  and  with  Franklin,  then  in  Franw, 
for  a  pacific  arrangement.  With  these  ministers  wee  associated 
John  Jay  of  New  Y(jrk,  and  Ilenry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Richard  Oswald  conducted  the  preliminary  arrangements  in 
behalf  of  Great  iiritain:  Franklin  and  Jay,  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  commissioners,  opened  the  negotiation  at  Paris  in  the  month 
of  April,  1782. 
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Jealousy  of  secret  influence  unfavourable  to  the  intcresta  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  French  minister,  induced  the 
American  commissioners  to  depart  from  their  instructions  requiring 
that  he  should  take  part  in  tlieir  negotiations,  and  a  provisional 
treaty  was  signed,  without  his  intervention,  at  the  close  of  the  fol* 
lowing  autumn.     This  great  delay  resulted  from  the  difliculty  of 
settling  questions  of  boundary,  of  the  privili'ges  of  fishery  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  of  the  rights  of  tory  refugees.     In  favour  of  tlio 
latter,  the  American  commissioners  would  agree  to  nothing  further 
than  a  proposed  recommendation  from  congress  to  the  stalo^^,  that 
confiscations  should  cease,  that  restitution  should  be  made  for  former 
seizures,  and  certain  personal  privileges,  as  to  right  of  residence, 
should  be  conceded.     The  former  customs  relative  to  the  Newfound- 
land fislieries  were  substantially  confirmed;  and,  re8[)ccting  bound- 
ary, the  states  retained  their  former  territory,  extending  westward 
to  the  Missi.'sippi,  and  southward  to  latitude  thirty-one — leaving 
Spain  in  poi  session  of  the  wilderness  at  the  west,  and  of  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river.    England  retained  the  Canadas:  toward  the  north- 
west the  extent  of  the  American  claims  remained  still  unascertained. 
The  treaty  was  not  made  definitive  until  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  its  conclusion  being  contingent  upon  an  establishment  of 
peace  between  France  and  England,  by  virtue  of  the  former  treaty 
of  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States.     At  the  first 
opening  of  pacific  negotiation  in  April,  ministers  from  all  the  belli- 
gerent nations  of  Europe  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
arrangements  for  a  general  peace.     These  were  settled  in  the  spring 
of  1783,  and,  upon  the  transmission  of  the  intelligence  to  America, 
a  formal  proclamation  was  made  by  congress,  of  a  termination  of 
liastilities. 

Durinj;  the  spring  of  1782,  an  alarming  disaffection  .xhibited 
itself  among  some  portions  of  the  continental  army,  arisir.;;;  from  an 
anticipated  failure  in  payment  of  their  arrearages.  This  /ccling  ex- 
tended to  many  of  the  officers,  and,  but  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  might  have  led  to  lamentable  results. 
The  army  was  disbanded,  by  order  of  congress,  in  the  month  of 
November;  and,  within  a  few  weeks,  an  evacuation  of  New  York 
and  its  adjacent  strongholds  was  completed  by  the  British. 

On  Christmas  day,  in  the  following  month.  General  Washington 
appeared  before  congress,  in  session  at  Annapolis,  and  tendered  a 
resignation  of  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief. 
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Tlio  wnr  wna  ik»w  nt  on  rnd;  tho  United  States,  lioknowl. dgcd 
independent  by  the  tiutionji  of  Kuropo,  were  free  to  ad()j)t  a  fi)rm  of 
government  of  their  own  choosing,  untrammelled  by  the  rcstrictioru 
of  ancient  customs  or  tho  claims  of  hereditary  right.  But  the  iKisi. 
tion  of  tho  country,  if  no  longer  critical,  was  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme.  Tho  burden  of  an  enormous  debt,  tho  poverty  conscfiuetit 
upon  tlio  expenditure  of  little  sliort  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  carrying  on  the  war,  the  failure  of  public  credit,  tho  exist- 
ence of  sectional  jcalousii  \  the  great  territorial  extent  of  tho  coun- 
try, tho  mixture  of  races — all  combined  to  oppose  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  u  new  and  complicated  scheme  of  govcroment 

Hisiiop  SEAnunir. — An  soon  n«  poaco  wng  rc.itorctl,  tlio  clorpry  of  ConnoUicut  ai.fl  thone 
of  New  Y'lirk  lull!  a  |>riviito  mci'tiiijf  in  Unit  city,  uinl  cliosi'  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Lrami;i;<  bislinn 
of  tlin  dliK'cHo  of  Conni'i'licut.  Dr.  JiCiiniinn  did  not  accept  tiio  pluco  n.s.sit;Mnl  liim;  nnil, 
on  tho  2lHtof  April,  178:i,  n  spcond  voto  rcMultcd  in  tho  unnnimous  choice  of  Ur.  ,Sia- 
bury.  A  letter  wius  iinriicdiatdy  iiddrcsscd  to  the  iireliliishe))  of  York,  reiteratin)^  tli.'  i,M 
roiucst  tlmt  nii  Anierivnn  lii.-^lmp  niigli!  ho  consecrated.  "  The  person,"  say  tlicy,  "wIkjiii 
wo  have  prevailed  r.pon  to  oflTcr  liiiriHolf  to  your  ftr.u'o  is  tlio  Ucv,  Ur.  Samuel  Seahurr, 
who  has  been  tli'j  society's  worthy  tni.ssionnry  for  ninoy  years,  llo  was  lont  and  tdtf 
cated  in  Connect'iul ;  ho  is*  every  way  (lualKled  for  tlie  qnropnl  njficf,  and  for  the  diHclmrgc 
of  those  duties  peculiar  to  it  in  the  present  trying?  and  daiiKerous  times." 

The  archbishop  of  York  rnisini?  objections,  he  repaired  to  ocetland,  where,  on  tlio  Uth 
of  November,  1781,  tho  ceremonial  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  under  the  direction  of  RoLirt 
Kilj(our,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Priiiius,  with  tho  a.ssi.stanco  of  Arthur  I'ctrie,  of  Ro.is  and 
Moray,  and  John  Skinner,  coadjutor  of  Ui.shop  Kil({our.  It  wiji  an  occasion  of  tho  dctp- 
est  interest,  and  called  forth  many  warm  conjfratulations  and  (ervent  prayers. 

Thus,  by  the  kindly  aid  of  Scotland,  after  a  stru^'^lo  of  so  many  year.i,  tho  victory  wir 
Enjjtlish  exclusivencss  was  won,  and  Connecticut,  let  uu  rather  sijy  tho  western  world,  had, 
at  last,  a  bishop. 

Hastening  homeward,  with  a  heart  buoj-nnt  as  tho  wnvo  that  floated  and  tlm  winJ  tli.it 
wufted  him,  Hisliop  Scibur}'  repaired  immediately  to  New  London,  and,  on  tllo.^Jof 
August,  1785,  entered  upon  the  di.sehargo  of  hi.-!  high  and  responsible  duties.  Nnhlydid 
this  great  and  good  man  lay  wide  and  deep  tho  walls  that  were  to  stand  around  tlin  dio 
ceso  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  Uravo  without  any  ostentatious  show  of  mora! 
courage,  modest  without  tho  least  abatement  of  self-po.<<session  or  flrmne.s.s,  with  nil  tliC 
lofty  zeal  of  a  martyr  tempered  with  tho  forbearance  that  is  the  fruit  only  of  Clirlstian 
charity;  discreet  in  counsel,  with  a  hand  that  never  trembled  in  executing  his  ripe  pur 
poses;  never  advancing  faster  than  he  could  fortify  his  progress,  Bishop  Sea.mry  li.'id  r" 
superior,  probably  no  equal,  among  tho  episcopal  dignitaries  of  his  generation, — Ilulliskr'i 
History  of  Connecticut 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 


FOSITION    OP    THB    UNION  AT    TH^  CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE.— 
IXI8TIN0  DIPPICULTIES  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN.  —  WEAKNB33 
OP  CONGRESS.  —  LOCAL   DISTURBANCES:   SHAY'S   REBELLION. 
— CONTENTION  POR  ENLARGING  CONGRESSIONAL  POWERS; 
OPPOSING  INTERESTS  OP  THE  STATES. — THE  PRESENT 
CONSTITUTION:   FEDERAL  LEGI.SLATURE;    POWERS  OP 
CONGRESS:   RESTRICTIONS:    LIMIT  OF  STATE  POW- 
ERS:  THE  EXECUTITE:   THE  JUDICIARY:    MU- 
TUAL   GUARANTEES:    AMENDMENTS. 

For  several  years  immediately  following  the  establishment  of 
American  independence,  the  afliiirs  of  the  country  remained  in  con- 
fusion, from  the  incapacity  of  congress,  under  the  old  articles  of  con- 
federation, to  bind  the  states  by  its  dealings  with  foreign  powers. 
Restrictions  upon  commerce,  whicli  the  congress  had  no  power  to 
mitigate  by  treaty,  retarded  the  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources. The  AVcst  India  trade,  so  lucrative  before  the  war,  even 
under  the  old  "sugar  act,"  was  now  cut  off.  The  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  was  closed,  by  Spain,  to  all  entrance  or  egress  of  Amer- 
ican ves.sels,  leaving  the  growing  settlements  of  the  west  without 
the  means  for  disposing  of  their  produce. 

Great  Britain  could  hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  favour  upon 
tlie  confederation,  and  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
she  maintained  possession  of  the  strongholds  on  the  western  lakes. 
The  reason  given,  for  this  retention,  was  a  non-compliance,  on  the 
part  of  the  Union,  with  provisions  securing  to  British  subjects  the 
right  to  recover  debts  contracted  before  the  war.  Many  minor  points 
of  dispute  also  remained  unsettled.  With  respect  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  loyalists,  in  consequence  of  confiscations,  the  recom* 
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mendation  of  congress  had  as  little  effect  upon  the  action  of  tho 
states  in  this  as  in  most  other  particulars.  A  great  number  of  these 
claims  to  indemnity  were  subsequently  examined  and  partially  sat- 
isfied by  act  of  parliament. 

The  weakness  of  congress  was  made  repeatedly  the  subject  of 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  states  and  the  people.  Unless  its  powers 
coald  r>c  enlarged,  and  a  willingness  be  induced,  on  the  part  of  the 
state. ,  to  abandon  some  portion  of  their  sovereignty  fur  the  sake  of 
greater  centralization  of  power,  there  seemed  but  faint  prospccLs  of 
future  prosperity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1786,  an  effort 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  convention  from  the  states,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  general  commercial  system,  but  the  attempt 
fell  through  for  want  of  full  representation.  Those  members  who 
attended,  earnestly  recommended  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
states,  to  alter  and  amend  the  articles  of  confederation,  so  as  to  define, 
confirm  and  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  government.  This 
proposal  received  the  sanction  of  congress  in  the  month  of  February 
of  the  following  year. 

If  the  power  of  congress  was  fast  becoming  a  nullity,  since  a 
change  of  circumstances  had  diminished  the  respect  paid  to  its 
decrees  and  recommendations  during  the  dangers  of  actual  war,  the 
state  authorities  experienced  nearly  equal  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
the  necessary  operations  of  government.  The  people  were  iu  a  con- 
dition of  great  destitution  and  distress.  Scarce  able  to  procure  thu  i| 
necessaries  of  life,  they  were  continually  called  upon  to  proviJo 
funds  for  public  purposes,  and,  as  these  were  collected  by  direct 
taxation,  the  burden,  if  in  reality  no  greater  than  that  attaclied  to 
imposts,  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  individual.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  attribute  their  suffering  and  poveitv 
to  mal-administration  of  state  affairs,  nor  that  a  popular  cry  shouIJ 
be  raised  for  impolitic  or  impracticable  schemes  of  amendment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1786,  this  feeling  broke  out  into  open  robellidn 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  most  extensive  ani 
dangerous  outbreak  occurred  in  the  latter  state.  One  Daniel  Sh;iv.<, 
who  had  held  office  in  the  continental  army,  headed  the  movciiicnt, 
and,  before  any  effective  steps  were  taken  to  suppress  it,  collcetxi 
an  armed  body  of  malcontents,  about  a  thousand  in  number.  The 
immediate  object  appeared  to  be  the  obstruction  of  the  sessions  of 
the  courts.  A  greatly  superior  force  of  militia  was  called  out,  anil 
put  under  command  of  General  Lincoln.    The  rebellion  was  quelleJ 
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with  very  little  bloodshed,  and  those  concerned  in  it^  in  accordance 
with  good  policy,  were  treated  with  lenity. 

The  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  powers  of  con 
grcss,  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  ifay,  1787.  Delegates 
were  present,  or  arrived  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  from 
eleven  states,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  having  alone  neg- 
lected to  make  choice  of  members.  The  number  commissioned  by 
each  state,  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  its  representatives  in 
con'^ress.  Washington  was  chosen  president,  on  motion  of  Robert 
Morris — a  distinguished  financier,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
monetary  affairs  of  government  had  been  principally  entrusted  for 
several  years,  during  the  period  of  greatest  difficulties,  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Among  the  members  of  the  convention,  were  many  who  had 
taken  part  in  most  of  the  great  political  movements  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  with  England.  Franklin,  Rutledge,  Sher- 
man, Livingston,  Gerry,  and  others  of  the  early  patriots,  were 
present;  the  existing  congres.s  was  largely  represented;  and  tiie 
general  character  of  those  assembled,  was  marked  by  zeal,  earnest- 
ness, and  ability. 

The  proceedings  were  not  made  public  for  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  It  was  wisely  concluded  that  harmony  of  feeling  would 
be  promoted  by  the  promulgation  of  the  results  arrived  at,  unaccom- 
panied by  discussions  in  which  the  opposing  interests  of  the  diflPercnt 
states  were  set  forth  and  enlarged  upon.  It  was  found  easier  to  pre- 
pare an  entirely  new  constitution,  than  to  alter  and  amend  the  old 
articles  of  confederation  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Various  plans  were  framed  and  rejected,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
miildle  of  September,  that  a  scheme  was  completed  which  the  con- 
vention was  willing  to  send  forth  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

The  claims  of  the  smaller  states  to  equal  representation  with  the 
larger,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  north  as  opposed  to  those  of 
agriculture  in  the  south,  the  apportionment  of  reptesentatives,  the 
modes  of  election,  the  character  of  the  two  proposed  legislative 
bodies,  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  executive,  the  gtiieral  limita- 
tion of  congressional  powers,  the  formation  of  a  judiciary  department, 
and  many  minor  details,  gave  rise  to  long,  and,  frefjucntly,  to  excited 
debate.  Prominent  among  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day,  were 
thase  growing  out  of  a  difierence  of  opinion  and  interest  with  respect 
totne  institution  of  slavery.     Upon  this  topic,  while  some  northern 
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members — especially  Gouverncur  Morris — inveighed  against  Ibe  sjb- 
tem  with  extreme  warmth,  those  from  the  southern  states  supported 
Its  interests  with  less  heat,  but  greater  determination. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  at  present  exists,  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  amendments,  chiefly  relative  to  the  rights  of 
persons,  to  the  manner  of  choosing  president  and  vice-president,  and 
to  the  release  of  the  separate  states  from  liability  to  be  sued  in  the 
federal  courts  by  citizens  of  any  other  state  or  foreign  nation,)  was 
signed  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  by  thirty-eight  members  of 
the  convention,  representing  twelve  of  the  original  states.  New 
Ilampshire  had  chosen  delegates  during  the  session;  Rhode  Island 
alone  took  no  share  in  the  proceedings. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  instrument,  all  legislation  is  committed 
to  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  first  consists  of  two 
members  from  each  state — their  election  to  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture. They  are  chosen  for  six  years,  but  are  so  classified  that  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  are  elected  every  second  year.  The 
second  is  composed  of  members  chosen  for  two  years,  by  the  people, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  (originally  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  with  a  provision  securing  to  each  state  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative,) in  computing  which,  three-fifths  of  all  slaves  are  included. 
The  word  slave  is  £fVoided  by  circumlocution.  As  an  offset  to  this 
concession  to  the  slave-holding  states,  direct  taxes  are  decreed  to  be 
apportioned  in  the  same  manner. 

Bills,  in  order  to  become  laws,  must  pass  both  houses,  and  receive 
the  signature  of  the  president,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  must  be 
reconsidered  and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  The 
house  of  representatives  has  the  privilege  of  originating  all  revenue 
bills.  Provisions  are  made,  for  an  annual  session  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  for  the  conduct  of  proceedings,  trial  of  impeach- 
ments, rules  relative  to  adjournment,  discipline  of  mcmbe-s,  supply 
of  vacancies,  census  returns,  and  other  details;  after  which  the  gou- 
eiii!  f)owers  of  the  federal  legislature  are  enumerated  substantially 
as  follow- 

Congress  is  empowered  to  levy  uniform  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises;  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  and  commerce  betwoon  the 
fitates;  to  coin  money,  and  provide  punishments  for  counterfeitini.'' 
to  establish  a  post-ofTice  sy.st'Mn;  to  make  regulations  '  ^  ^ting 
copy-rights  and  patents;  to  create  inferior  federii  cou:  .s,  .1  pass 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  offences  on  the  high  seas ;  te  declare  war, 
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and  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy;  to  provide  for  requisi- 
tions upon  tbe  militia  in  case  of  public  necessity;  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  tbe  district  occupied  as  tbe  seat  of  government;  and, 
generally,  to  provide  for  the  common  welfare  and  defence. 

Finally:  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  pow- 
ers vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

Congress  was  restrained  from  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
prior  to  the  year  1808.  There  exist,  moreover,  general  restrictions 
forbidding  tbe  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  except  in 
times  of  public  danger,  the  passage  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  the  imposi- 
tion of  export  duties,  the  requisition  of  duties,  clearances,  or  entries, 
iu  commerce  between  the  states,  tbe  draught  of  public  funds  except 
to  meet  regular  appropriations,  and  the  grant  of  any  title  of  nobility. 

By  section  X.,  "No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alii-  nee,  or 
confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant  any  title 
of  nobility."  The  power  to  levy  imposts  is  confined  to  provisions 
of  absolute  necessity  for  the  execution  of  inspection  laws.  States 
are  also  prohibited  from  maintaining  armed  vessel ,  or  a  standing 
army,  and  from  engaging  in  hostilities,  except  iu  cases  of  invasion 
or  imminent  danger. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  who,  together  with 
a  vice-president,  is  chosen  for  four  years,  bj  "Sectors  from  all  the 
states,  equal  in  number  to  the  entire  representation  in  both  houses 
of  congress.  These  electors  meet  in  their  several  states,  and  forward 
returns  of  their  ballotings  to  the  federal  seat  of  government.  The 
votes  for  president  and  vice-president  are  taken  separately.  If  no 
candidate  has  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes,  in  the  case  of 
president,  the  house  of  representatives,  voting  by  states,  cIcclS  to  that 
office  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.  On  failure  to  elect  a  vice-president,  the  senate 
makes  choice  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list. 

The  vice-president,  virtue;  officii,  is  president  of  the  senate,  and 
I  upon  the  death  o^  disability  of  the  president,  he  succeeds  to  his 
duties  and  responsibilities.  In  case  of  further  lapse,  congress  has 
power  to  declare  upon  what  officer  the  presidency  shall  devolve. 
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The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  militia,  when  in  service  of  the  Union. 
He  may  grant  reprieves  or  pardons  for  offences  against  the  laws  of 
the'United  States.  With  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate, 
he  is  empowered  to  make  treaties;  and  all  ()ublic  ministers,  jud;Tcs 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  other  officials  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for,  are  chosen  by  the  senate 
upon  his  nomination.  lie  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  senate,  occurring 
during  recess,  for  one  term  only.  He  is  generally  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  commission  of  officers,  and  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors. 

Tlie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vest;d  in  one  supreme 
court,  ard  in  courts  established  by  act  of  congress.  The  judges  of 
both  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  Their  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  or  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  to  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers- 
to  matters  of  admiralty;  to  cases  where  the  United  States  is  a  party; 
to  controversies  between  dillbrent  states,  between  citizens  of  ditfereiit 
states,  or  those  claiming  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between 
citizens  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects.  The  original  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  is  confined  to  cases  affecting  foreign 
ministers,  and  eases  where  a  state  is  a  party. 

A  republican  government  is  guaranteed  to  each  state,  and  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence.  Each  state  is  bound  to  give  full  fiiith  to 
the  public  acts  of  the  others,  and  to  accord  equal  privileges  with 
its  own  citizens  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Fugitives  from 
justice  are  to  be  delivered  up,  on  requisition  of  the  executive  of 
the  state  where  the  crime  has  been  committed:  those  "held  to  ser- 
vice or  labour  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,"  shall  be  restored  "on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  are  to  be  proposed  by  two-thirdi 
of  both  houses  of  congress,  or  by  a  convention  called  on  applicatiua 
of  two-thirds  of  the  states;  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  tliree-founhs 
thereof,  according  to  the  decision  of  congress.  In  conclusion— (ki..- 
of  the  old  confederation  are  assumed;  the  United  .States  constitnii'i; 
and  laws  are  declared  supreme;  and  an  oath  to  su[)jK'rt  the  constiiJ- 
tion  is  required  of  public  officers,  either  in  the  service  of  the  Uiiioc 
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or  of  individual  states.  The  original  establishment  of  the  constitution 
was  contingent  upon  its  ratification  by  nine  states,  upon  which  event 
it  was  to  be  binding  "upon  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same." 


iATIFICATION  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  BY  THE  STATES. — WASH- 
INGTON ELECTED  PRESIDENT. — THE  PIRST  CONGRESS;  PRO- 
VISIONS FOR  REVENUE:  FORMATION  OF  A  CABINET;  POWER 

OF    REMOVAL     PROM     OFFICE. WASHINGTON'S     TOUR 

THROUGH     NEW     ENGLAND.  —  SECOND    SESSION    OP 
CONGRESS:      DEBATE     RESPECTING     THE     PUBLIC 
DEBT:  FOREIGN  LIABILITIES:  PUBLIC  CERTIFI- 
CATES:   ASSUMPTION   OF  STATE    DEBTS;    THE 
PUBLIC    DEBT    FUNDED:     MISCELLANEOUS 
ENACTMENTS- — CONSTITUTION   RATI- 
FIED BY  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  new  constitution,  upon  its  reference  by  congress  to  conven- 
tions of  the  separate  states,  gave  rise  to  great  discussion  and  dispute. 
Two  political  parties  were  formed,  taking  issue  upon  the  subject  of 
its  adoption;  those  in  favour  of  the  measure  received  the  title  of 
federalists.  However  great  might  be  the  disapproval  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the  new  .system,  by  individual  states,  sections  or  parties, 
it  was  altogether  outweighed  by  a  perception  of  its  general  import- 
ance. This  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
received  unconditional  ratification  in  eleven  states  before  the  close 
of  the  following  summer.  North  Carolina  appended  conditions  to  an 
acceptance;  and  Rhode  Island,  as  she  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  still  continued  recusant. 

Upon  a  meeting  of  the  presidential  electors,  George  "Washington 
was  unanimously  elected  first  president  of  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  the  original  provisions  of  the  con.stitution,  the  recip- 
ient of  the  next  highest  number  of  votes,  John  Adams,  was  elected 
to  the  uiTice  of  vice-president. 

Some  delay  occurring  in  the  arrival  of  a  quorum  of  members  to 
llie  first  congress  (the  city  of  New  York  being  the  place  of  session), 
Vol.  IV— 49 
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the  president  was  not  inaugurated  until  tlie  30th  of  April,  1789: 
the  fourth  of  the  moiitli  preceding  had  been  appointed  for  this  pur. 
pose.  In  the  full  flush  of  success  and  popularity,  with  all  eyes  turned 
upon  him  as  the  man  whose  firmness  and  political  integrity  fitted 
him  no  less  for  civil  office  than  for  military  command,  he  felt  great 
reluctance  at  entering  upon  this  new  sphere  of  duties. 

Immediately  upon  organization  of  congress,  the  business  of  provi- 
sion for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  for  the  payment  or  funding 
of  the  public  debt,  was  opened.  It  'vas  readily  pesceived  tiint  tin; 
most  available  method  of  raising  reveiiue  was  by  the  imposition  of 
customs  upon  importations.  A  tonnage  duty  upon  foreign  ves^tls 
was  at  the  same  time  proposed  and  carried,  not  without  great  opj))- 
sition  from  the  purely  agricultural  states,  who  were  jealous  of  a  pro- 
vision which  would  directly  protect  and  encourage  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  Union,  at  the  same  time  producing,  a> 
they  conceived,  an  injurious  effect;  upon  the  price  of  freights.  Ai; 
attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  those  European  nations  who 
had  previously  entered  into  commercial  arrangements  with  tlic 
United  States,  and  those  who  had  refused  so  to  do,  by  extending 
superior  privileges  to  the  commerce  of  the  former,  was  approved  in 
the  house,  but  defeated  in  the  senate. 

The  operations  of  government  were  next  systematized  by  the  reg- 
ular organization  of  distinct  departments  for  the  management  of  tiie 
treasury,  of  stale  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  war;  .r. 
arrangement  analogous  to  the  regular  European  cabinet  system.  Tiie 
first  incumbents  of  these  offices  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  General  Ilenry  Knox.  John  Jay,  Franklin's  former 
colleague  in  diplomacy  at  the  French  court,  was  chosen  chief-jnstii'c. 
An  important  prerogative,  u[)on  a  point  in  respect  to  which  the  con- 
stitution was  silent,  after  much  debate,  was  secured  to  the  president. 
This  consisted  in  the  p  '.ver  to  remove  froni  office,  without  action  of 
the  senate,  either  of  the  heads  of  department,  and  other  oiriciil: 
whose  appointment  was  by  presidential  nomination. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  congress,  towards  the  clone  of  September, 
the  president  undertook  an  excursion  through  the  New  EnglanJ 
states.  It  is  said  that  when  he  lirst  fonsook  the  retirement  of  privaH  j 
life  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  "progress  from  his  seal 
of  Mount  Vernon  to  Philadelphia  was  a  triumphant  procession,  srah 
as  lew  conquerors  have  known."  Throughout  this  northern  tour  the 
popular  expression  of  admiration  and  gratitude  was  carried  to  si 
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extent  still  greater.  This  enthu.sia.''tic  reception  must  have  been  the 
more  grateful  to  Washington  from  the  consciousnf.ss  tliat  it  waa  sim- 
ply a  tribute  to  the  acknowledged  worth  of  his  character  and  the 
v.aluc  of  his  public  services.  lie  had  never  mingled  with  the  people 
upon  terms  of  familiarity:  of  a  reserved  and  dignified  demeanour, 
he  had  never  courted  popularity  by  any  of  the  arts  of  a  demagogue, 
nor  was  he  gifted  with  that  versatility  whicli  has  enabled  other  great 
rata  to  secure  unbounded  personal  attachment  by  accomniodiiting 
tlioniselves  to  every  class  of  people  into  whose  society  they  might 
be  tlirown. 

Tiie  second  session  of  congress  was  held  in  the  month  of  January, 
17itO.  During  the  recess.  North  Carolina  had  ratified  the  federal 
cuiistitutioii,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  states,  hud  ceded  to  the 
Union  her  claims  upon  a  great  extent  of  western  territory 

The  secretary  of  the  trciisury,  Mr.  ILimiltcm,  on  the  opening  of 
congress,  made  a  written  report  upon  the  state  of  the  public  debt. 
Lung  and  vehement  discussions  en.-;ued,  and  the  subject  was  from 
time  to  time  postponed  and  resumed  throughout  a  period  of  six 
months.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  provisions  for  the  full  pay- 
iiiont  of  foreign  debts,  amounting  to  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars; 
but  when  the  questions  arose  respecting  the  funding  of  the  depreci- 
ated certificates  of  debt  held  against  the  federal  government,  and  the 
assumption  of  liabilities  incurred  by  the  separate  states  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  a  vast  variety  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist. 

A  large  party  was  opposed  to  the  redemption  of  the  pul)lic  securi- 
ties at  a  rate  above  their  marketable  value,  being  what  the  holders 
had,  for- the  most  {jart,  paid  for  them,  and  which  was  now  less  than 
one-sixth  of  their  nominal  value.  Tlie  principal  expenses  of  the 
var  bad  been  defrayed  by  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  millions,  or  thereabout,  and  the  subsequent  redemp- 
tion of  the  major  portion  of  it,  at  the  rate  of  forty  for  one.  It  was 
cl;iimcd  that  the  sjicculators  who  now  claimed  by  public  certifleates 
deserved  no  better  terms  than  those  who  held  the  old  continental 
currency,  originally  forced  upon  its  holders  by  penal  enactments. 

The  idea  wps  also  enlarged  upon  that  the  existence  of  a  great 
fmdcd  debt  would  render  the  central  government  too  powerful  for 
interests  and  sovereignty  of  the  .states,  by  making  its  -support  a 
matter  of  pecuniary  interest  to  so  la  -ge  a  portion  of  the  population. 
ITlie  party  styling  itself  republican,  in  oppo.'-ntion  to  the  federalists, 
Btronj^ly  maintained  this  ground  of  objection.     The  same  argument 
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was  urged  against  the  tissumption  of  state  debta.  Thin  clause  of  the 
proposed  financial  arrangement  was  rejected  upon  t\^  first  trial  in 
the  house,  but  was  afterwards  carried,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  by  a 
somewhat  corrupt  pol-'-'^al  bargain.  The  /otes  of  t\*o  members 
were  changed  by  .  promised  arrangement  respecting  the  location  of 
the  future  seat  of  government,  which  wiis  fixed  for  ten  years  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  thenceforth  at  some  spot  upon  the  Potomac — arran:,'e- 
ments  to  be  made  by  the  president  for  a  commission  to  decide  upoa 
the  precise  spot. 

According  to  the  bill,  as  formerly  enacted,  a  loan  was  to  be  effected 
for  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  in  full ;  the  domestic  debt  was 
to  be  funded  by  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  in  certificates  at  their 
nominal  value,  and  in  old  CJontinental  bills  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred for  one  1  Certificatf?s  for  arrearages  of  interest  were  to  be  re- 
newed by  others  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest;  those  for  the 
principal  being  entitled  to  six  per  cent.  The  debts  of  the  individual 
states  were  specifically  assumed,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  for  which  a  loan  was  to  be  opened, 
receivable  in  state  certificates  for  debts  incurred  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  or  directly  issued  for  services  during  hostilities. 

In  pursuance  of  constitutional  provisions,  congress,  at  this  session, 
passed  laws  regulating  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  the  grant  of 
pa^^ents  and  copy-rights,  the  duties  and  privileges  of  seamen,  and  the 
manner  of  trading  and  negotiating  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Provi- 
sions were  also  made  for  establishing  regular  diplomatic  interci/urs< 
with  foreign  nations.  Various  crimes  against  the  United  States  were 
defined,  and  punishments  affixed  to  their  commission.  A  small 
standing  army  was  organized,  and  specific  appropriations  were  made  i 
to  meet  all  necessary  civil  and  military  expenses  of  the  current  year. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Rhode  Island  had  finally  ratified  the  consti- 
tution, and  representatives  from  that  state  took  their  seats  iu  congreai  j 
during  the  seasion. 
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Cxi  AFTER   III. 

;ilp[AN   NEGOTIATIONS:    THE  CREEKS:    TUE   NO  RTU-WSSTERH 
TP.IBES.  —  HARMAR'S    UNSUCCESSFUL    CAMPAIGN. — THIRD 
SESSION  OP  CONGRESS:    THE   EXCISE    LAW;    A    NATIONAL, 
BANK,  —  SETTLEMENT  OF    KENlij.KY:    ITS    ADMISSION 
10  THE  UNION.  —  ADMISSION  0'    VERMONT. — SITE  OP 
TUE    FEDERAL     CAPITOL.  —  THE     NORTH-WEST- 
ERN    INDIANS:     ST.     CLAIR'S     EXPEDITION: 
HIS     DISASTROUS     DEFEAT. — POLITICAL 
PARTIES. —  THE  CENSU^, 

Early  attempts  were  made,  und-ir  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, to  effect  amicable  arrangements  with  the  great  Indian  tribes 
of  the  west  and  south,  by  which  the  continued  disputes  between  them 
and  the  frontier  settlers  might  be  set  at  rest.  Friendly  relations  were 
established  with  the  Creeks;  their  principal  chief,  M'Gillivray,  a  half- 
breed,  with  several  of  his  tribe,  was  escorted  to  New  York,  the 
temporary  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  terms  of  treaty. 
The  president  held  a  personal  conference  with  these  wild  warriors, 
who  departed  highly  satisfied  with  presents,  promised  annuities,  and 
guaranties  of  possession  in  their  lands.  The  concessions  accorded  to 
the  Indians  by  this  arrangement  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Georgia. 

With  the  north-western  tribes  no  arrangements  could  be  made. 
Stimulated  by  British  agents,  they  claimed  exclusive  right  to  all 
their  old  territories  north  of  the  Ohio.  They  still  retained  former 
feelings  of  hostility,  and  cherished  hopes  of  revenge  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  towns  on  the  Miami,  Old  and  New  Chilicothe,  Peccaway, 
Willis'  Towns,  &c.,  laid  waste  by  an  expedition  urder  General  Clarke 
nine  years  previous.  In  the  autumn  of  1790,  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  under  General  Harmar,  were  dispatched  upon  an  Indian  cam- 
paign in  the  north-western  territory.  In  every  skirmish  with  the 
r.atives,  the  latter  had  the  advantage  from  their  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country.  They  avoided  any  general  engagement,  but,  by 
laying  ambuscades  for  detached  parties,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a 
I  large  number  of  the  whites.   The  expedition  was  signally  unsuccessful. 

At  the  third  session  of  congress,  in  December,  1791,  one  of  the 
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earliest  Buhjccts  of  debate  was  n  propositi'  !•  ' .» increase  the  rcvcnua 
by  additional  duties  upon  spirituous  liquors,  and  by  the  estahli.ih- 
merit  of  an  excise  upon  those  of  domestic  manufacture,  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  finally  passed — not  without  very  violent  opposition. 
Another,  and  more  important  source  of  contention,  wius  the  institution 
of  a  national  bank.  This  was  strenuously  opposed,  both  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy,  and  the  alleged  defect  of  constitutional 
power  in  congress  for  the  organization  of  such  an  establishment. 
The  measure  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  opposition:  a  bank  was 
chartered,  with  a  c  pital  often  millions  of  dollars,  one-fifth  of  which 
was  to  be  subscribed  for  by  tlic  United  States.  Private  stocklioldi  rs 
had  the  privilege  of  paying  three-fourths  of  their  subscriptions  in 
United  States'  stocks. 

The  only  further  proceedings  of  importance  during  the  session, 
were  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for  an  increase  of  the  army,  in 
anticipation  of  an  Indian  war,  and  the  admission  of  two  new  states 
into  the  Union.  The  settlement  of  Kentucky  had  been  commenced, 
not  long  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  the 
b(jld  and  enterprising  pioneer,  Dnnicl  Boone,  who,  with  a  few  asso- 
ciates, allured  by  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country,  had  vca- 
luied  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  isolated  position  in  the  renioto 
wilderness.  Indian  traders,  in  ehrly  times,  reported  of  this  country, 
tbat  "No  Indians  dwelt  there,  but  the  various  tribes  made  it  their 
hunting-ground,  and  in  their  encounters,  waged  such  fierce  and 
desperate  battles,  that  the  whole  region  was  known  among  them  bj 
the  name  of  'The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.'" 

Kentucky  had  increased  so  fast  in  population,  that  it  was  judged 
expedient,  both  by  the  inhabitants  and  by  the  legislature  of  A'ir- 
ginia,  in  the  territory  of  which  state  it  was  included,  tliat  the 
former  should  be  set  off  as  a  separate  state.  A  convention,  called 
for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  had  fixed  upon  the  1st  of  June, 
1792,  as  the  period  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  organization, 
contingent  upon  the  action  of  congress.  Tlio  assent  of  the  latter  was 
'given,  prospectively. 

Between  Vermont  and  New  York,  a  contention  of  some  standing 
had  existed.  The  latter  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  former,  ai 
included  within  her  own  territory ;  Vermont  resisted,  and  organized 
a  separate  government.  An  accommodation  was  effected  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  Vermont  was  admitted  aJ 
a  new  state  on  the  18th  of  February  (1791). 
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Thrt  president,  in  the  course  of  the  .spring,  mndo  nn  excumion 
Inrough  eotiic  df  the  fioutliorn  etates,  and,  on  Imh  route,  mad''  selection 
—in  ftccordance  with  jiroviHions  before  mentioned — of  a  site  for  the 
federal  capital.  A  city  was  laid  out,  for  this  purpose,  upon  a  grand 
scale,  and  much  .«>peculativc  entorpri.sc  was  displayed  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  and  erection  of  buildings.  'Pho  inoreoso  of  the  city,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  value  of  proper'  v-  ,ir»  its  extensive  limitfl, 
have  fullcn  far  short  of  the  .«;uiguiii'  '''^ns  of  its  founders. 

Great  commercial  facilities  can  aloi.       n  large  cities  in  a 

new  country. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  several  atit  npts  were  made  to 
check  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  but  nothing  was 
Rccomplished  further  than  the  destruction  of  a  few  villages  and  corn- 
fields. Expeditions  on  so  small  a  scale  only  served  to  irritate  the 
savages,  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the  frontier  more  unsafe. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Iroquois  retired  into  Canada,  where  lands  were  appro- 
priated to  their  use  on  Grand  river;  those  remaining  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  by  solemn  treaty,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  ceded 
their  claims  in  eastern  New  York.  The  noted  Seneca  chief  and 
orator,  Red-Jacket,  strenuously  opposed  this  treaty,  but  Avas  over- 
ruled by  the  influence  of  his  superior  in  age  and  authority,  O'Bail, 
or  Corn-Planter.  The  Six  Nations  continued  in  communicatioQ 
with  the  western  tribes,  and  were  generally  inimical  to  the  Amer- 
ican settlers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1791,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  with  more  than 
t'.vo  thousand  men,  marched  from  Fort  Washington,  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Cincinnati,  into  the  Indian  territory.  Having  estab- 
lished and  garrisoned  two  forts,  on  his  route,  he  encamped  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Indian  towns,  on  the  Miami,  on  the  3d  of  November. 
The  movements  of  the  army  had  been  slow,  and  the  confederate 
tribes  of  the  west — Ilurons,  Potawatomies,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Mia- 
mies,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Iroquois,  and  others — under  the  guid- 
ance of  Michikinaqua  (Little  Turtle),  and,  as  is  supposed,  of  Joseph 
Brant,  had  full  opportunity  to  collect  their  warriors  and  form  their 
plans  for  defence. 
"Before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  on  the  following  day  (November 
1  4th),  the  savages  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  whites.  Never  was  a 
more  decisive  victory  obtained.  In  vain  did  the  American  general 
and  his  officers  exert  themselves  to  maintain  order,  and  to  rally  the 
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bewildered  troops.  The  IndianB,  firing  from  covert,  thinned  the 
ranks,  and  picked  off  the  officers  by  a  continuous  and  murderous 
discharge.  A  disorderly  retreat  was  the  result:  artillery,  baggage, 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  arms  of  the  militia,  fell  into  tne  hands  of 
the  exultant  pursuers.  Fort  Jefferson  was  nearly  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  thither  the  defeated  army  directed  its  flight.  The  Indians 
followed  close  upon  the  fugitives,  cutting  down  and  destroying  at 
will,  until,  as  is  reported,  one  of  their  chiefs  called  out  to  them  'to 
stop,  as  thej  had  killed  enough.' 

"The  temptation  offered  by  the  plunder  to  be  obtained  at  the 
camp,  induced  the  Indians  to  return,  and  the  remnant  of  the  invading 
army  reached  Fort  Jefferson  about  sun-set  The  loss,  in  this  battle, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  was  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Thirty-eight  officers  and  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
slain  or  missing.  The  Indians  lost  but  few  of  their  men— judging 
from  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  not  much  over  My."* 

Upon  the  coming  together  of  congress,  in  October  of  1791,  the 
condition  of  Indian  affairs  was  brought  before  that  body,  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  army  were  urged 
Party  spirit,  at  this  time,  was  growing  more  virulent;  the  republicans, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Secretary  Jefferson,  eyed  the  movements 
of  the  federalists  with  great  suspicion,  continually  discovering  or 
imagining  a  tendency  towards  a  monarchical  system  in  all  their 
plans  and  operations.  Of  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
leader  of  the  federal  party,  an  English  writer  observes:  "Each  step, 
indeed,  which  this  minister  took,  seemed  in  the  traces  of  British 
policy;  and,  however  salutary  or  requisite  they  may  have  been,  he 
certainly  showed  little  caution  in  the  manner  of  adopting,  success- 
ively, the  several  parts  of  machinery  belonging  to  a  monarchical 
government." 

A  strong  effort  was  made  at  this  session,  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  in  the  house  of  representatives,  by  including  in  the 
computation  of  population  the  fractional  remainder  which  existed  in 
each  state  after  a  division  by  thirty  thousand.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses,  but,  being  sent  back  with  objections,  by  the  president,  was 
rfioonsidered  and  lost.  The  census  returns  of  the  first  enumeration 
of  the  population,  exhibited  a  total  of  3,921,826,  of  which  nearly 
■oven  hundred  thousand  were  slaves. 

*  Indian  Races  of  America. 
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\»m<yit"*^l  fi'jopn.     Th«  In-iviKi*.,  fiiinjf:  from  cover's  •  thp 

r  i  picko*.i  «  '"  y  ft  ontinuoua  ami  ':»vtjv)erot!« 

«      /  '     ■  -. «:  ivu.^  llie  result;  artiUery,  H«a(^flg,», 

■4.,'  .«  M:  ;.nn.- of  tlic  iiiiliti.'i,  fell  into  u.*>  l/itifinoi 

'  Fort  JclVerBfiri  wjis  nearly  tliirl y  avU*?^  di«- 

ioUtitcd  army  directed  its  flight.     The  Ttujians 
•V  M  fhft  fugitives,  cutting  down  and  dtwiroying  at 
>.  riportcd,  one  of  tljoir  chief:?  called  out  to  them  'to 
bad  killed  enough.' 

•♦TW  temptation  offered  by  the  plunder  to  be  obt«(nt'4  at  the 
caes^'.,  «ndueeJ  the  Indians  to  return,  and  the  rcnuiant  of  tls**  invading 
wnj  reached  Fort  JefTersoTi  about  enn-eet.  Thps  loss,  in  t^ii«i  battle, 
un  the  })art  of  the  whitetywari  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  ninetv- 
four  in  killed,  wounded,  and  nui^i-ifig,  Thirty-eight  ofJiwrs  and  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  nonoonuni-ssidned  ofTioers  and  privates  were 
slain  or  missing.  The  IftHiiuw  lost  but  few  of  their  nu?H --judging; 
from  a  comparison  of  the  dilleri-nt  neoouriLs,  not  inac!\  over  fifty,"* 

Upon  thij  coming  together  of  congress,  in  Ocy)bor  af  1791,  tho 
condition  of  Indian  affairs  was  brought  before  tliut  body,  and  repte- 
sentatiunH  of  llie  nee^ssity  for  an  iuorease  in  the  nrniy'  M'cre  urged 
Party  spirit,  at  this  time,  was  growing  more  virulent;  the  republican.^, 
at  the  head  of  uhoni  Btood  Secretary  Jeilerson,  eyed  the  movements 
of  the  federalibld  vith  great  Buspicion,  continually  discjveriug  or 
imagining  a  tendency  to-  '-da  a  monarchical  system  in  all  their 
plans  and  operations.  C  milton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
leader  of  the  federal  party,  ua  English  writer  observe^';  "Each  step, 
indeed,  vrl.rh  O.is  bj-'vIsUt  if^k,  seemed  in  the  traccH  of  liritisii 
|K.Uey;  And,  howeve.'-  mlutary  '>r  requisite  they  may  have  been,  he 
<H«?l&inly  f^>^f?<i  little  caution  in  the  manner  of  adopting,  success- 
ively, \hm  sfv«rtd  if^iH  tuf-  iwufHinerv  belonging  to  a  monarchical 
government." 

A  i^trong  ollbrt  wa»  mftife  )»  ^«  «M(»*!Nlf»j  to  increase  the  numbtr 
of  ToernWra  i'*  the  house  of  r«:ijp*>»*'JtAtJvea,  by  includitg  ia  th^ 
com}>utation  o(  p<.>p«iktion  the  fracti<,>nal  resniainder  which  existed  i 
each  state' afler  a  division  by  thirty  thonsaad.  The  bill  passed  h  ; 
houses,  but,  being  sent  back  with  objections,  by  the  president,  v  - 
rfioonsiJered  and  lost.  The  cen»>w  returns  of  the  first  eviurnera!.  ■ 
of  the  population,  exhibited  a  total  of  3,921, 'J28,  of  which  aear'y 
•even  hundred  thousand  were  slaves.  •  ' 

•  Indiim  RiU^M  of  America. 
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CHAPTER   Iv. 


f  ABHIROTOV'S  8BC0NO  TBRK:  HIS  DISIKCLIHATIOK  TO  OffiOl 

_THE  rRlNCH  RBTOLUTION:    ITS  POlITIOAl    INFLUIROl 

IN  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8. — ARRITAL  OF  OBNBT,  AS  MIX- 

ISTBR  0?  THB  FRBNCH  REPUBLIC:  HIS  PROCBBDINOS  AT 

CHARLBSTON.  —  NBUTRAL  POSITION  OF  THB  UNITBO 

STATES. — COMHERCIAL  RESTRICTIONS  BT  FRANGB 

AND  BNOLAND. — IXPRBSSMBNT  OF  AMERICAN 

SBAXBN. — RBTIRBKBNT   OF    JEFFERSON. — 

ALOBRINB    DEPREDATIONS. 


At  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president,  for  the  tenaoom* 
'  mencing  in  March,  1793,  Washington  was  reelected  without  a  shadow 
of  opposition.  He  felt  great  disinclination  to  continue  longer  in 
office,  and  only  consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  electors 
and  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  calming  the  turbulence  of  tho 
great  political  parties.  His  high  character  and  popularity  could 
not  shield  him  entirely  from  the  animadversions  of  those  of  the 
republican  party  who  suspected  him  of  aristocratic  predilections.  It 
is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  subsequent  to  his  rSelection,  in  an  out- 
break of  feeling,  excited  by  some  personal  attack,  he  declared,  "that 
he  had  never  repented  but  once  the  having  slipped  the  moment  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  moment  since;  that  by  God 
he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his  present  situation;  ^at  he 
had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  be  made  emperor  of  the  world;  and 
yet  that  they  were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  king." 

In  opposition  to  Adams,  the  candidate  for  vice-president,  the 
republicans  set  up  George  Clinton:  the  federalists  obtained  the 
larger  vote.  This  defeat  aggravated  the  rancour  of  some  of  the 
leading  liberals,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  influence  of  the 
president  could  calm  unseemly  strife  between  the  opposing  heads  of 
departments. 

At  this  period,  a  new  and  important  element  in  the  political  con* 
troversy  of  America,  arose  from  a  diffisrence  in  feeling  and  sympathy 
excited  by  the  stormy  events  of  the  French  revolution.  It  became 
I  matter  of  deep  interest  to  inquire  how  far  the  United  States  should 
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allow  themselves  to  be  implicated  in  the  general  agitation  which 
threatened  Europe.  One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  decided  wai^ 
what  force  did  a  treaty,  concluded  with  the  king  of  France,  poasesa , 
apon  the  overthrow  of  his  government,  and  under  the  rule  of  the 
republic.  Popular  enthusiasm  was  strongly  aroused  in  favour  of 
the  revolution,  a  feeling  not  to  be  effectually  damped  by  intelligence 
of  the  blood-thirsty  fanaticism  which  was  exhibited  by  too  many  of 
Its  supporters. 

The  arrival  at  Charleston  (in  the  month  of  April,  1798)  of  Genet, 
the  first  ambassador  commissioned  by  the  republic  to  negotiate  with 
the  United  States,  rendered  some  decisive  action  imperative.  Afler 
consultation  with  the  cabinet,  in  which  views  diametrically  opposite 
were  entertained  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  the  president 
issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  expressly  forbidding  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing aid  to  either  of  the  belligerent  nations,  or  in  any  other  manner 
to  take  share  in  hostilities  so  long  as  this  neutral  position  should  bt 
maintained. 

The  French  minister  was  enthusiastically  received  at  Charleston, 
where  he  spenji  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  two  cruisers,  to  the 
commanders  of  which  he  filled  out  commissions,  under  authoritj  of 
the  republic,  to  prey  upon  British  commerce.  Afler  this  high- 
handed proceeding.  Genet  travelled  by  land  to  Philadelphia,  wel- 
comed at  every  town^  on  his  passage,  by  the  most  flattering  exhibition 
of  popular  feeling.  His  conduct  at  Charleston,  afler  a  cabinet 
consultation,  was  declared  illegal  by  government;  the  service  of 
American  citizens,  under  French  commissions,  was  pronounced  a 
public  offence;  and  restitution  was  ordered  of  prizes  taken  in  AIne^ 
ican  waters. 

So  far  was  the  French  minister  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  powerful  republican  party,  that,  in  many  instances,  he  set  at 
nought  the  claims  and  decisions  distinctly  made  by  the  American 
government  His  reception  by  the  president  was  courteous,  but  the 
avowed  neutrality  of  the  United  States  was  carefully  guarded  in  all 
diplomatic  intercourse.  Disinclination  to  break  with  an  old  and 
powerful  ally,  the  force  of  national  antipathies  and  predilections,  and 
the  influence  of  the  popular  feeling,  checked  that  exertion  of  execa- 
tive  power  which  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Privateers  were 
fitted  out  at  various  ports  in  the  United  States;  numerous  prize) 
were  brought  in  openly,  and  condenmed  by  the  decisions  of  tin 
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Frencli  consuls,  acting  under  powers  granted  by  Geuet,  on  behalf 
of  his  own  government 

In  one  cose,  a  British  vessel,  the  Little  Sarah,  seized  by  th« 
French  frigate  in  which  Genet  had  first  come  over  from  France,  was 
fitU'd  out  as  a  privateer  at  Philadelphia,  and,  aflcr  being  rfichristened, 
the  Little  Democrat,  proceeded  to  sea,  notwithstanding  a  promise, 
virtual  or  expressed,  on  the  part  of  that  minister,  that  she  should 
remain  until  the  claims  of  those  interested  in  the  vessel  could  be 
adjusted. 

The  government  moderately,  but  firmly,  persisted  in  maintaining 
%  neutral  position,  and  in  respecting  the  rights  of  Great  Britain. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  guaranty  of  indemnity  was  formally 
announced  for  all  losses  by  British  owners  from  previous  illegal 
KJzurcs  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  distance  thence* 
forth  protected  being  fixed  at  one  league  from  shore,  and  including, 
of  course,  all  bays  and  harbours  within  the  federal  jurisdiction. 
The  French  government,  at  the  same  time,  was  required  to  give  up 
all  prizes  already  illegally  taken,  and  a  direct  requisition  was  mode 
for  a  rgcall  of  the  arrogant  Genet. 

The  violence  and  insolence  of  this  official  had  greatly  diminished 
the  popular  favour  which  greeted  him  on  his  first  arrival.  The 
wiser  and  more  far-sighted  politicians  looked  upon  him  as  a  danger- 
ous man;  his  course  of  conduct  tended  to  involve  the  states  in 
unnecessary  difficulties  with  England;  and  he  was,  undoubtedly, 
engaged  in  machinations  for  the  organization  of  expeditions  against 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Any  movement 
towards  the  effecting  of  a  free  exit  from  the  ^J.'ssissippi  met  with 
great  favour  from  the  settlers  on  the  western  wat  rs. 

To  add  to  other  difficulties  in  maintaining  a  position  of  neutrality, 
the  commerce  of  the  rtates  began  to  suffer  severely  from  the  effect 
of  regulations  instituted  both  by  France  and  England  respecting  the 
rights  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  enemy.  By  the  law  of 
nations,  supplies  destined  for  a  blockaded  port  may  be  liable  to 
seizure;  but  the  declaration  that  all  the  ports  of  an  enemy  are  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  a£fbrds  but  a  shallow  excuse  for  the  plunder  of  a 
neutral  nation.  Against  Great  Britain  another  cause  of  complaint 
existed,  if  of  less  political  importonce  than  this  interference  with 
trade,  yet  of  a  nature  to  excite  far  greater  bitterness  of  private  ani- 
mosity. This  was  the  continual  impressment  of  British  seamen, 
serving  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and — either  through  error  or 
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pretended  mistake — the  leizure  of  AmericanB,  by  the  lame  arbitrwj 
and  summary  powers.  It  is  fully  established  that  many  citizens  cl 
the  states  were  subjected  to  this  indignity  and  outroge. 

Shortly  after  the  coming  together  of  congress  in  December,  1798, 
Jefferson  retired  from  office,  and  was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  sute 
by  Bandolph,  former  attorney-general.  A  report  upon  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  States,  carefully  prepared  by  the 
retiring  secretary,  and  exhibiting  his  political  views  respecting  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  towards  France  and  England,  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  congress.  This  document  urged  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favour  of  France,  and  met  with  the  more  favourable 
reception  in  consideration  of  both  real  and  fancied  aggreasionH  on 
the  part  of  England.  Among  other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  the 
continuance  of  Indian  disturbances  at  the  north-west  was  prominent, 
these  being  attributed  to  the  influence  of  British  emissaries,  encour- 
aged by  the  Canadian  governors. 

The  first  important  action  of  congress  related  to  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  opposing  a  check  upon  the  depredations  of  piratical 
cruisers  from  Algiers  and  other  portions  of  the  Barbary  states,  bj 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  was  rendered  unsafe,  and 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  still  held  in 
captivity.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  terms  of  treaty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in 
anticipation  of  a  failure  in  this  attempt,  congress  ordered  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  naval  armament  adequate  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
United  States. 
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CHAPTER    T. 

4IIRICAK  POLITICS. -^DIBATI  IN  C0N0RIS8  UPOV  POIIIOR 
EBLATIONB  — FURTHER  AQORR88IONS  Of  BNOI.AR0 — COM' 
MISSION    Of   JAT    AS    AMBASSADOR    BXTR AORDIN aRT    TO 
ORBAT  BRITAIN. — RBLIBf  OP  IMMIGRANTS  f  ROM    ST. 
DOMINOO. — THB  NBUTRALITT  LAWS. — RBSI8TANCB 
TO  THB  EXCISB:   RBBKLLION   IN  WB8TBRN  PBNN* 
8TLYANIA:  ITS  FORCIBLB  SUPPRESSION:  OPIN- 
IONS OP  TH  B  REPU  BLIC  A  N  PARTY.        * 

TnE  introductioD,  by  Mr.  Madison,  of  resolutions  in  support  of 
the  views  entertained  in  Jefferson's  report,  gave  rise  to  lengthy  and 
vehement  discussion.  The  two  great  parties  had  taken  issue  upon 
the  subject  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  France  and  England: 
the  sympathy  of  the  democratic  republicans  was  exclusively  extended 
towards  the  former  nation,  while  the  federalists,  questioning  the  sta. 
bility  and  good  faith  of  the  new  republic,  were  anxious  to  avoid 
serious  collision  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  took  the  lead  of  the  opposition,  and 
argued  at  length  upon  the  futility  as  well  as  injustice  of  any  attempt 
at  governing  the  foreign  policy  of  England  by  a  discriminating  scalo 
of  duties  and  tonnage.  The  resolutions,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
commerce  of  nations  under  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States  was  to  be  subjected  to  restrictions  or  burdens  not  extended 
to  others,  passed  by  a  small  majority.  They  were  avowedly  aimed 
at  the  trade  with  England.  "Of  the  efficacy  of  these  commercial 
restrictions,"  ruya  Mr.  Hildreth,  "as  a  means  of  coercing  Great  Brit- 
ain, Madison  and  his  party  entertained  very  extravagant  ideas,  of 
which  they  had  afterward  ample  opportunity  to  be  cured.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  more  extravagant  than  the  statement  that  Great 
Britain  imported  necessaries  from  us,  and  we  only  luxuries  from  her, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the  representatives  of  a  state  whose 
chief  export  was  tobacco,  and  whose  imports  were  principally  cloth- 
ing,  tools,  and  other  manufactured  articles  of  daily  use  and  necessity? 
In  all  these  commercial  struggles,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  richest  party  can  endure  the  longest,  and  is  sure  to  triumpb  in 
t)ie  end." 
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Tbo  moasurcs  adopted  againit  Great  Drituin  were  rendered  still 
more  popular  upon  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  orders  had  been 
iHucd  by  the  admiralty  in  November  previoui,  by  which  neutral 
trade  with  French  colonies  was  as  arbitrarily  dealt  with  as  that  with 
France  direct  It  was  also  reported  that  the  British  governor  of 
Lower  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester,  at  an  Indian  council,  had  delivered 
an  address  breathing  a  hostile  spirit  towards  the  United  States. 

The  anticipated  danger  was  met  by  appropriations — on  rather  a 
small  scale,  considering  the  supposed  ncccsHitics  of  the  case — forfi)r- 
tifying  various  eea-ports,  and  for  organization  and  training  of  the 
militia.  A  temporary  embargo  was  also  decided  upon.  So  strong 
was  the  hostile  fueling,  that  a  motion  was  made,  and  warmly  urged, 
for  the  sequestration  of  debts  due  to  British  creditors,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  applying  them  to  indemnify  those  who  had  sustained  losses 
by  seizure  of  property  under  tho  obnoxious  laws  restraining  neutral 
trade.  It  was  also  proposed  that  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  shouli 
cease  until  reparation  should  be  made  for  these  illegal  seizures,  and 
until  an  evacuation  of  tho  western  military  posts  should  be  ordered. 

The  English  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  incline  to 
paciGc  and  conciliatory  measures,  being  "too  fully  and  deeply  occu' 
pied  with  treasons  at  home,  and  tho  menace  of  invasion  from  abroad, 
to  answer  this  waspishness  of  America  in  a  similar  tone.  On  the 
contrary,  the  last  obnoxious  order  of  the  admiralty  was  recalled,  and 
the  federal  party  were  able  to  rally,  and  entertain  hopes  of  avoiding 
a  rupture." 

Washington  was  anxious  to  preserve  peaceable  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  and,  foreseeing  the  possible  results  of  heated  and 
angry  debate  in  congress,  with  tho  recurrence  of  successive  hostile 
enactments  passed  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  insufficiently 
digested,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  to  set  the  matter  temporarily  at  rest. 
In  the  month  of  April,  179-i,  he  proposed  to  the  senate  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  minister  extraordinary,  empowered  to  negotiate  for  the 
settlement  of  all  existing  difficulties  with  England,  and  nominated^ 
for  this  mission,  Chief-Justice  Jay.  The  nomination  was  confirmed 
Sy  a  very  close  vote. 

These  were  times  of  great  political  excitement  Every  arrival 
from  Europe  brought  news  replete  with  interest,  and  having  a  bear- 
ing upon  American  politics  more  direct  than  we  can  well  appreciate 
at  thj  present  time.  The  more  violent  of  the  republican  party  imi 
itated  the  French  organization  of  political  clubs,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  tbc  "Reign  of  Terror,**  were  lo  far  blinded  bj  partj  ma*  m  to 
rejnico  over  intelligence  of  proceedings  wbiob,  if  brought  nearer 
home,  would  bare  excited  unraingled  horror  and  disgust.  Others, 
niore  mcdcrato,  yet  with  equal  sympathy  for  a  nation  involved  like 
our  own,  in  a  strife  between  the  people  and  their  hereditary  tyrants, 
lamented  over  the  violence  which  by  riiaction  must  evoutually  pre- 
iudico  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  equal  rights. 

la  anticipation  of  conquest  by  the  English,  the  French  officials  at 
Sl  Domingo  had  issued  a  proclamation  by  which  the  slaves  on  that 
island  were  set  free.  The  country  became  generally  unsafe  for 
whites,  and  many,  abandoning  all  their  cfTccts,  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  A  bill  introduced  for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  immi> 
grants  called  forth  much  argument  upon  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  i)ower  of  congress.  No  authority  can  bo  discovered  in  the  con- 
Btitution  for  any  appropriation  for  mere  purposes  of  charity,  except 
by  a  forced  implication  under  tbo  general  provisions  lur  foreign 
intercourse.  The  measure  was,  notwithstanding,  carried,  by  virtue 
of  its  popularity,  and  has  formed  a  precedent  acted  upon  at  a  much 
later  period,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  famine  in  Ireland.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  Frenoh 
immigrants. 

Another  act,  passed  at  this  session,  of  great  present  interest,  was 
called  forth  by  the  continued  efforts  of  French  agents  to  organize 
expeditions  against  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Louisiana.  The 
anxiety  of  the  western  settlers  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  collect  adventurers  upon  such  an  enter- 
prise,  if  winked  at  by  government.  A  bill  to  r^^strain  American 
citizens  from  engaging  in  hostilities  with  friendly  nations  passed 
both  houses  early  in  June.  A  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  three 
years'  imprisonment  were  made  the  penalty  for  entrance  into  foreign 
military  service  by  any  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  was  specially  aimed  at  those  who  should 
unlawfully  enlist  recruits;  the  penalty  awarded  against  those  whom 
they  had  seduced  from  allegiance  being  remitted  upon  conviction  of 
the  former,  consequent  on  their  information. 

The  equipment  of  vessels,  and  the  organization  of  expeditious 
within  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  cawying  on  hostilities 
against  any  country  at  peace  with  the  confederation,  subjected  the 
offender  to  a  still  heavier  fine,  with  the  same  term  of  imprisonment. 
To  secure  promptitude  in  the  suppression  of  such  unlawful  enter- 
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pnse,  the  president  was  expressly  authorized  to  exert  his  powers  ai 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  case  of  necessity  to  call  out  the  militia. 

A  serious  civil  disturbance  took  place  in  western  Pennsylvania 
during  the  summer.  The  law  imposing  excise  duties  on  spirituous 
liquors  of  domestic  manufacture  had  been,  from  the  first,  particularly 
obnoxious  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
grain  to  market  rendering  its  consumption  for  purposes  of  distil- 
lation a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  profit.  Process  being 
issued  against  certain  distillers  who  had  neglected  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  civil  officials  were  resisted,  and  the 
rioters,  adopting  an  offensive  attitude,  assailed  the  house  of  the 
inspector. 

The  spirit  of  insurrection  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  western 
counties,  and  the  people,  inflamed  by  the  speeches  and  influence  of 
demagogues,  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  maltreated  its  officers,  and  held 
public  meetings  for  organizing  a  regular  system  of  resistance.  The 
mails  were  intercepted  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  friends  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  were 
completely  overawed  in  all  the  disaffected  districts. 

The  leaders  of  this  insurrection  became  the  more  insolent  and  | 
exacting  from  the  mild  measures  at  first  resorted  to  for  allaying  the 
tumult,  and  the  president  found  it  necessary  to  exert  his  constitu- 
tional powers  for  the  support  of  the  laws.  A  requisition  was  made  for 
fifteen  thousand  militia,  firom  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states; 
an  overpowering  force  was  marched  into  the  western  counties,  and 
every  symptom  of  rebellion  speedily  disappeared.  Those  who  had 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  outbreak  made  their  escape:  many 
arrests  were  made,  but  great  leniency  was  exhibited  towards  the  fe» 
found  guilty  upon  trial. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  republican  party  in  general,  that  tliii 
demonstration  was  uncalled  for  by  the  exigency  of  the  circumstancei 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter,  says  of  the  doings  of  the  rebels:  "We  know  of 
none  which,  according  to  the  definitions  of  the  law,  have  been  anj 
thing  more  than  riotous.  *  *  The  information  of  our  miliiii 
returned  from  the  westward  is  uniform,  that,  though  the  people  then 
let  them  pass  quietly,  they  were  objects  of  their  laughter,  not  of  their 
fear;  that  one  thousand  men  could  have  cut  off  their  whole  force  it 
a  thousand  places  of  the  Alleghany;  that  their  detestation  of tbj 
excise  law  is  universal,  and  has  now  associated  to  it  a  detestation  ol 
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the  government;  and  tbat  separation,  which,  perhaps,  was  a  Tery 
disumt  and  problematical  event,  is  now  near,  and  certain,  and  deter* 
mined  in  the  mind  of  every  man." 


LiiAFxLH    Yi. 

OBNERAL  WATKE'S  CAHPAION  AOAIKST  THE  NORTH-WBSTERH 
INDIANS. — DEFEAT  OP  THE  CONFEDERATE  TRIBES  AT  THE 
MIAMI  RAPIDS. — NATURALIZATION  LAWS, — THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC    CLUBS. T— HAMILTON'S     RESIGNATION. — THE 
BRITISH  TREATY:  ITS  RATIFICATION:  POPULAR  IN- 
DIONITION. — RANDOLPH'S  RESIGNATION 

• 
The  north-western  Indians,  unmolested  by  any  important  military 
expedition  since  their  signal  victory  over  St.  Clair,  had  grown  con- 
tinually more  insolent  and  exacting  in  their  demands.  The  progress 
of  western  settlements  was  impeded  by  savage  inroads:  the  natives 
considered  all  white  emigrants  from  the  east  as  encroachers,  and, 
rendered  confident  by  late  successes,  seemed  rather  to  court  hostili- 
ties. It  finally  became  essential  to  oppose  a  forcible  check  to 
their  ravages.  To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  second  defeat, 
the  campaign  of  1794  was  preceded  by  the  fortification  of  military 
posts  at  Greenville,  on  the  Miami,  and  at  the  spot  rendered  memora- 
ble by  St.  Clair's  defeat.    The  latter  was  named  Fort  Recovery. 

The  preceding  winter  and  spring  were  occupied  in  these  works, 
and  in  the  collection  of  an  army,  the  command  of  which  was  hp- 
stowed  upon  General  Wayne.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1794,  the 
strength  of  the  position  at  Fort  Recovery  was  tested  by  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  assisted  by  a  number  of  whites — 
I  English  or  Canadians.  The  place  was  successfully  defended,  al- 
I  though  not  without  heavy  loss. 

In  the  month  of  August  active  operations  were  commenced. 
["When  the  army  was  once  put  in  motion,  important  and  decisive 
levents  rapidly  succeeded.  The  march  was  directed  into  the  heart  of 
|lhc  Indian  settlements  on  the  Miami,  now  called  Maumee,  a  river 
^mptying  into  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  Where  the 
autiful  stream  Au  Glaise  empties  into  the  river,  a  fort  was  imme- 
Vol.  IV.— 50 
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diately  erected,  and  named  Fort  Defiance.  From  this  post  General 
Wayne  sent  emissaries  to  invite  the  hostile  nations  to  negotiation, 
but  the  pride  and  rancour  of  the  Indians  prevented  any  favourable 
results.  Little  Turtle,  indeed,  seemed  to  forebode  the  impending 
storm,  and  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered.  'The 
Americans,'  said  he,  'are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps:  the 
night  and  the  day  are  alike  to  him.  *  *  Think  well  of  it 
There  is  something  whispers  me  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his 
offers  of  peace.'"*  Wayne  was  commonly  called  by  the  Indians 
the  "Black  Snake:"  another  soubriquet,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
own  followers,  was  that  of  "Mad  Anthony." 

The  American  camp  was  posted  in  the  midst  of  such  extensive 
and  highly  cultivated  fields  of  com  as  excited  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  the  invaders.  The  country  "presented  for  miles  i 
the  appearance  of  a  single  village,  and  rich  corn-fields  spread  on  j 
either  side."  The  Indians  had  retreated  ^own  the  river  from  their 
settlement,  upon  the  advance  of  the  army,  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  British  fort,  near  the  Miani 
rapids.  This  was  one  of  those  posts  retained  by  Great  Britain  in 
defiance  of  former  treaties,  and  constituted,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved, a  d^pdt  where  the  Indians  could  procure  arms  and  counsel, 
'f  not  direct  assistance. 

General  Wayne  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  position,  on  the  20th 
of  August  The  Indians  fought  bravely:  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  tactics  of  modern  warfare, 
they  were  far  different  opponents  from  what  they  had  been  in  earlier  j 
times.  Their  array,  however,  was  broken  by  a  charge  of  bayonets,  i 
and  an  entire  rout  ensued.  The  powerful  confederacy  was,  for  tte  | 
time,  annihilated;  and  the  Americans,  rStracing  their  steps, 
some  time  in  laying  waste  the  fields  and  settlements  of  the  wretched  I 
savages.  Garrisons  were  posted  at  the  forts  within  the  Indian  dis-j 
tricts,  and  the  army  retired  to  Greenville  for  winter-quarters. 

The  more  important  proceedings  of  congress,  at  the  winter  i 
of  1794-5,  related  to  the  naturalization  laws — which  were  esitil-l 
lished  as  at  present,  requiring  five  years'  residence  in  the  Unitedj 
States,  a  declaration  of  intention  three  years  previous  to  the  Wj 
application,  and  one  years'  residence  in  the  state  where  the  petitinl 
is  granted; — and  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  appropri»| 
tion  of  surplus  revenue  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
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A  lengthy  and  excited  debate  arose  early  in  tbe  session,  upon  the 
question  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  in  reply  to  certain  re- 
marks in  a  message  of  the  president,  relative  to  tbe  democratic 
dubs.  In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  excise 
tumults,  Washington  alluded  to  these  associations,  as  "self-created 
societies,"  whose  influence  bad  been  perniciously  extended  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  power  and  authority  of  government  The  senate 
concurred  in  this  defnunciation ;  the  house  of  representatives  com- 
promised the  matter  in  dispute  by  a  general  resolution,  condemning 
tbe  action  of  individuals  or  eocieties,  which  should  have  resulted  in 
misrepresentations  of  the  proceedings  of  government,  or  have  coun- 
tenanced resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

It  was  at  this  session  that  Alexander  Hamilton  resigned  his  office 
as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  General  Knox  that  of  secretary  of 
war.  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  officer  connected  with  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, succeeded  tbe  former ;  the  place  of  the  latter  was  occupied  by 
Timothy  Pickering,  former  post-master  general.  It  is  said  that  the 
principal  motive  for  retirement,  on  the  part  of  both  these  distin- 
guished officials,  was  pecuniary  necessity,  the  pay  awarded  for  their 
public  services  being  grossly  inadequate. 

^  special  session  of  the  senate  was  called  early  in  June,  1795,  to 
deliberate  upon  a  treaty  recently  arranged  between  Jay,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  extraordinary,  and  the  British  minister.  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  Great  Britain,  it  was  found,  would  consent  to  few  concessions; 
the  most  objectionable  of  her  claims  were  still  insisted  upon,  or  left 
open;  and  the  commercial  privileges  yielded  to  America  were  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  onerous  restrictions  or  conditions.  She  agreed 
to  give  up  possession  of  the  western  posts  upon  security  for  payment 
of  debts  due  to  British  subjects  before  the  revolution.  A  reciprocal 
agreement  provided  for  indemnity  in  all  cases  of  illegal  seizures. 

With  respect  to  freedom  of  commerce,  the  right  to  trade  with  the 
British  West  Indies  was  restricted  to  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy 
tons  measurement,  a  privilege  counterbalanced  by  a  prohibition  of 
any  exportation  of  articles  similar  to  those  produced  in  those  colo- 
nies, from  America  to  Europe.    A  wide  discretion  was  still  claimed 
[  respecting  the  right  to  seize  supplies  destined  for  any  country  with 
I  which  England  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities.    Such  articles  as 
were  not  clearly  "  contraband  of  war,"  were,  it  is  true,  to  be  paid  for 
if  seized.    No  indemnity  could  be  procured  for  those  who  had  suf- 
Ifcred  loss  from  the  abduction  of  slaves  by  the  British  during  the 
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war;  and  the  right  to  impress  subjects  of  the  king,  if  fonnd  oa 
board  American  vessels,  was  insisted  upon,  and  remained  undecided. 
Goods  belonging  to  an  enemy  were  still  claimed  by  England  to  be 
liable  to  seizure  on  board  the  vessels  of  a  neutral. 

The  treaty  was  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  senate,  (ob- 
jection being  taken  to  the  article  relating  to  the  "West  India  trade, 
upon  which  action  was  suspended,)  and  received  the  ratification  of 
the  president  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  notwithstanding  a  storm 
of  popular  indignation,  which  had  broken  out  upon  its  publication. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  or  wishes 
of  the  people,  that  meetings  were  every  where  held,  and  violent 
denunciatory  resolutions  passed.  A  memorial  accompanied  the  ^a^ 
ification,  protesting  against  the  claim,  enforced  by  recent  orders  of 
admiralty,  respecting  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  provisions  whicli 
might  be  destined  for  the  relief  of  an  enemy. 

At  this  time,  certain  private  communications  between  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  Fauchet,  the  succea;or 
of  Genet  as  ambassador  from  France,  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  government  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  had  been  made 
known  to  the  president.  The  tendency  of  these  disclosures  was  to 
*  reflect  upon  the  secretary  an  imputation  of  double-dealing,  and  of 
some  unwarrantable  propositions.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  office, 
at  the  same  time  entering  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  conduct, 
and  indignantly  denying  the  validity  of  conclusions  adopted  by  liis 
political  opponents.  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  is  en- 
tirely beyond  our  limits,  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  j 
we  have  means  for  arriving  at  a  determinate  opinion  respecting! 
iheafiiur. 
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IIDUN    TR8ATT    AT    FORT    OREENTILLE. — TREATIES  WITH 
ATiOIBRS  AND  SPAIN:,THE  UISSISSIPPI  OPENED  TO  AMERICAN 
TEADB. — DEBATE    IN    CONGRESS    UPON    JAT'8  BRITISH 
TEBATT. — TENNESSEE  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  UNION. 
— FRENCH    PROCEEDINGS    IN    RESPECT    TO    THE 
TREATY. — AMERICAN  MINISTERS  TO  PRANCE. 
—  WASHINGTON'S  RETIREMENT  FROM  OF- 
FICE:   SLANDERS  UPON   HIS  CHARACTER. 
— JOHN  ADAMS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

Toe  Indians  of  the  north-west,  finally  convinced  of  the  superior 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  learning  that  their  old  allies,  the 
British,  were  about  to  evacuate  the  western  military  posts,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  treat  pacifically.    A  great  meeting  was  brought 
about  at  Fort  Greenville  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1795,  at  which 
General  Wayne,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  entered  into  a  defi- 
I  nite  agreement  with  the  principal  chiefs  respecting  future  bounda- 
i  ries,  &c.    The  Indians  gave  up  all  claim  to  an  immense  tract  included 
in  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  together  with  other  lands  farther  west. 
Before  the  next  session  of  congress  very  important  treaties  were 
also  negotiated  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment.   In  common  with  several  European  nations,  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  disgraceful  imposition  of  a  heavy  tribute, 
in  order  to  secure  safety  for  her  commerce  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Algerine  corsairs,  and  for  the  release  of  prisoners  still  held  in  cap- 
tivity, victims  of  former  piracies.    With  Spain  more  honourable 
arrangements  were  established.    The  boundaries  of  her  provinces 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  were  assigned,  and  free  navigation  through- 
out the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
These  several  treaties  having  been  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
president,  together  with  that  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  were 
brought  before  the  house  of  representatives,  at  its  winter  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  action  being  taken,  and  such  appropriations 
made,  as  should  give  them  full  effect.    Those  relating  to  Indian 
affairs,  Algiers,  and  Spain,  were  readily  disposed  of:  the  English 
treaty  called  forth  all  the  fury  of  the  opposition.    A  previous  refusal 
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by  the  president,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  upon  a  call  from  the 
house,  to  lay  before  that  body  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  in. 
relative  to  this  treaty,  had  a  tendency  to  aggravate  party  violence. 

The  question  was  debated  from  April  15th,  1796,  until  the  cloae 
of  the  month.  The  whole  effect  of  treaties;  whether  they  became 
binding  when  ratified,  or  whether  concurrence  of  the  house  by 
necessary  appropriations  was  requisite  before  the  national  faith  could 
be  considered  pledged;  and  an  application  of  general  principles 
to  this  particular  treaty,  formed  abundant  theme  for  argument  and 
declamation.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected,  by  a  passage  of 
the  appropriations,  as  being  a  matter  of  present  expediency,  without 
any  decision  of  the  general  position  in  dispute. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  state  of 
Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  population  of  that  te^ 
ritory  already  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand,  including  negroes. 

The  conclusion  of  Jay's  British  treaty  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
in  France.  The  Directory,  indignant  that  America  should  hava 
yielded  to  the  British  claims  respecting  the  seizure  of  French  prop- 
erty on  board  neutral  vessels,  declared  that  France  was  no  longer 
bound  by  the  stipulations  of  her  former  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1796,  an  order  was  promulgated, 
"authorizing  the  ships-of-war  of  the  republic  to  treat  neutral  vessels 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  treated 
by  the  English." 

Great  numbers  of  American  vessels  were  seized  and  confiscated 
under  this  decree.  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  France,  at  this  period 
was  a  member  of  the  republican  party,  and,  as  such,  warmly  fa- 
voured  the  interests  of  that  nation.  He  had  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  and,  through  him,  a  formal  exchange  of  flags  had  been 
effected  between  France  and  the  United  States,  as  a  token  of  mutual 
respect  and  amity.  With  the  intention  of  adopting  a  stronger  tone 
towards  the  government  of  the  republic,  Washington  appointed 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  in  place  of  Monroe.  The 
new  envoy  sailed  for  France  in  September. 

As  the  period  of  his  second  term  of  office  approached.  President 
"Washington,  in  a  farewell  address,  announced  his  determination  to 
retire  from  public  life.  This  valedictory  was  issued  in  the  month 
of  September,  1796.  Throughout  his  administration  his  conduct 
had  been  marked  by  firmness  and  integrity;  but  his  leaning  towards 
the  principles  of  the  federalists  was  air  unpardonable  sin  in  tin 
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opinion  of  too  many  of  the  opposition.  Every  species  of  abase  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  by  ranters  in  the  republican  party;  ambitious 
pemnal  views,  disregard  for  popular  rights,  a  tyrannical  disposition, 
and  even  peculations  upon  the  public  funds,  were  attributed  to  him. 
The  grossest  misrepresentations  reflecting  upon  his  character  were 
circulated;  his  enemies  did  not  even  scruple  at  the  publication  of 
forged  letters  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  affection  and  respect 
of  the  people  from  their  former  idol. 

Time  has  exposed  these  falsehoods,  and  the  vituperation  of  polit* 
leal  opponents  is  forgotten.  The  acrimony  of  party  zeal  has  ceased 
to  blind  men's  minds  to  the  true  character  of  Washington ;  no  roan 
in  public  life  has  lefl  behind  him  a  more  unblemished  reputation, 
and  few  have  attained  equal  eminence  as  a  commander  and  a 
statesman. 

At  the  second  presidential  election,  the  great  political  parties  put 
forward,  as  their  respective  candidates,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Seventy  votes  were  necesSary  to  a  choice;  Adams  re- 
ceived seventy-one,  and  the  republican  candidate  sixty-nine  by  virtue 
of  which  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-president.  The  inaugu* 
ration  took  place  in  the  9th  of  March,  1797.  Washington  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 


LxiAFiJciH    vlli. 

IRIATMENT  OP  UNITED  STATES'  AMBASSADORS  IN  FRANCE. — 

HOSTILE  PREPARATIONS  IN  AMERICA. — NEW  EMBASSY:  RB- 

FUSAL  OF  THE  DIRECTORY  TO   RECEIVE  THE  AMERICAN 

MINISTERS. — NEGOTIATIONS   WITH    TALLEYRAND. — 

SXTRAYAOANT  DEMANDS  AND  INJURIOUS  DECREES  Of 

THE  DIRECTORY. — RETURN  OF  THE  AMBASSADORS. — 

ACTION  OF  CONGRESS:   MILITARY  PREPARATIONS: 

.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS   LAND-TAX,  ETC. 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  opened  with  serious  and  per* 
plexing  difficulties  connected  with  our  relations  towards  FrancOi 
Soon  after  the  inauguration,  dispatches  arrived  from  Pinckney, 
letting  forth  the  injurious  reception  thnt  he  had  met  with  on  the 
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part  of  the  Directory.  Monroe,  upon  presentation  of  his  own  Ictten 
of  recall,  and  those  relative  to  the  new  appointment,  was  notified 
that  France  would  receive  no  other  ambatoador  from  the  United 
States  until  redress  should  be  made  for  the  grievances  before  com* 
plained  of  as  connected  with  the  British  treaty. 

The  retiring  minister,  at  his  lost  audience,  was  dismissed  by  the 
president,  Barros,  in  a  speech  as  flattering  to  him  as  insulting  to  his 
country.  Finckney  could  not  even  obtain  a  necessary  protection 
for  continuing  in  r.ne  country  until  further  orders  from  home.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  France,  and  proceeded,  accordingly,  to 
Holland. 

The  late  astonishing  successes  which  had  attended  her  arms  upon 
the  continent,  caused  the  existing  government  of  France  to  unde^ 
value  the  importance  of  preserving  friendly  relations  with  the 
American  republic;  and  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Directory  was  of 
a  character  calculated  to  strengthen  the  federal  party  in  the  states. 
New  and  offensive  decrees  relative  to  American  commerce  speedilj 
followed. 

President  Adams,  in  a  forcible  address  to  congress,  set  forth  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government,  as  opposed  to  all  rul"3  of  na- 
tional courtesy  and  right:  he  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
naval  force,  with  other  measures  for  defence  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  inveighed  against  the  interference  of  France  with  the 
internal  politics  of  the  United  States,  exhibited  in  various  endenv* 
ours  to  influence  the  elections,  and  alienate  the  people  from  the 
government.  Ailer  long  debate  in  the  house,  appropriations  were 
made,  and  loans  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  president,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  draught 
of  militia  from  the  several  states  in  case  of  emergency. 

A  new  embassy  was  commissioned,  consisting  of  three  persons— 
Pinckney,  Marahall,  and  Gerry — to  make  a  further  attempt  at  the 
opening  of  pacific  negotiations.  The  envoys  proceeded  to  France, 
and  arrived  in  Paris  early  in  October,  1797.  The  Directory  refused 
to  receive  them,  but  an  irregular  negotiation  was  commenced  through 
the  intervention  of  some  agents  of  Talleyrand,  then  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  protracted,  without  important  issue,,  until  April 
of  the  following  year.  During  this  period,  the  American  ambassa- 
dors were  officially  authorized  to  remain  at  the  capital,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  held  interviews  with  Talleyrand  or  his  creatures. 

The  point  most  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  was  the  necessity  for 
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opening  tbe  way  to  a  complete  arrangement,  by  a  douceur  or  bribe 
of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  doUartJ,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  minister  and  directory,  and  the  effecting  a  loan  to  the  French 
government  of  a  further  sum.  This  rapacious  scheme  was  urged 
with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery.  "The  main  point,"  said  the 
Frenchmen,  "is  ilfaui  do  Vargent — ilfaut  beaucoup  d^argenL''  Some- 
thing in  hand,  at  least,  they  urged,  should  be  paid  them,  unul  the 
matter  could  be  finally  arranged.  In  vain  did  the  envoys  protest 
that  they  possessed  no  shadow  of  authority  for  such  proceedings 
or  undertakings;  the  matter  was  again  and  again  reverted  to, 
and  suggestions,  unworthy  of  any  but  the  most  venal  and  cor* 
Tupt,  were  made  respecting  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be 
brought  about. 

The  demands  of  the  Directory,  as  finally  communicated  by  Tal- 
leyrand, could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  If  granted,  they 
would  necessarily  involve  the  United  States  in  an  immediate  war, 
for  not  only  was  the  loan  insisted  upon,  but  also  an  annulment 
of  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Desirous  to  terrify,  or  force 
compliance  with  their  unreasonable  demands,  the  government  had, 
during  the  winter,  greatly  extended  the  grounds  upon  which  Amer- 
lean  vessels  were  held  liable  to  seizure.  It  was  declared  that  all 
produce  of  any  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  without  regard  to 
existing  ownership,  should  be  lawful  prize,  if  found  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel. 

After  experiencing  every  slight  and  indignity,  two  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  Marshall  and  Pinckney,  returned  to  the  states; 
Gerry,  through  whom,  individually,  many  of  the  previous  commu- 
nications had  been  made  by  Talleyrand,  and  with  whom,  as  being 
the  only  republican  on  the  commission,  it  was  intimated  ihat  farther 
negotiations  might  be  continued,  remained  at  Paris. 

This  treatment  of  the  United  States'  ambassadors  could  not  fail  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  Gallican  party  in  America.  The  out- 
rageous demands  of  France,  and  the  character  of  the  late  commercial 
decrees,  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  most  ardent  of  her  adherents 
on  this  side  the  water.  Congress  being  in  session,  April,  1798,  dis- 
patches containing  a  history  of  the  negotiation  were  brought  up  for 
consideration.  The  most  active  measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
prepare  for  contingent  hostilities,  and  to  furnish  present  protection 
to  American  shipping.  Large  sums  were  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  of  war,  for  the  increase  of  the  naval  force,  and 
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for  fortifications.    A  new  cabinet  department  was  created  for  thi 
management  of  naval  afibirs. 

A  succession  of  important  and  decisive  measures  were  pasKd 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Without  a  direct  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  orders  were  issued  for  a  cessation  of  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  country;  former  treaties  were  declared  tob« 
of  no  further  effect;  the  capture  of  any  armed  French  vessels  waa 
authorized,  if  by  private  adventure,  and  directed,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States'  navy.  The  latter  was  greatly  increased,  and  large 
appropriations  were  made  for  building  new  vessels  and  enlisting  a 
corps  of  marines. 

Powers  were  bestowed  upon  the  president,  to  enlist  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  and  to  iramediatelj 
appoint  military  ofiBcers,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  enrolment 
and  training  of  volunteers,  in  anticipation  of  such  contingency.  He 
also  received  discretionary  authority  to  order  from  the  country  any 
foreigner  who  should  be  suspected  of  dangerous  designs  agaiist 
government;  and,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  banish  or  arrest  all  pe> 
sons  belonging  to  the  nation  against  which  war  should  be  declared, 

To  meet  the  heavy  expense  of  these  defensive  measures,  a  tai 
was  laid  upon  slaves  and  real  estate.  As  a  check  upon  the  violence 
of  the  more  turbulent  portion  of  the  opposition,  and  a  restraint  upon 
foreign  intrigue,  an  act  was  passed  defining  and  affixing  punishment 
to  seditious  or  treasonable  conspiracies  for  opposing  the  authoritj' 
of  government,  and  to  the  issuing  of  any  libel  upon  congress,  the 
executive,  or  the  measures  of  government,  as  well  as  any  false  and 
malicious  publication,  having  a  tendency  to  excite  domestic  disaf- 
iection,  or  to  aid  or  encourage  the  designs  of  any  hostile  nation. 

These  acts  met  with  a  very  strong  opposition  in  congress ;  but 
the  federal  party  was  in  a  decided  majority,  and  generally  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  measures  introduced  by  its  leaders. 

The  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  provisional  army  was  be- 
stowed upon  Washington :  his  acceptance  was  conditional  that  bit 
services  should  be  required  only  in  case  of  emergency. 
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riClFIO  M0TIMINT8  IV  PRAHO. — VtSSION   0?   MOIBAT.— 
IfATAl  ENOAOB3IBNI8.  —  DEATH  0?  WASHINGTON. — NAPO- 
IBOJf    FIRST    CONSUL. — TREATY   WITH   PRANCE.  —  PIR8T 
SESSION     OF     CONGRESS     AT     WASHINGTON. — PRESI- 
DENTIAL   ELECTION:    JEFFERSON    PRESIDENT,    AND 
BURR  TICE-PRESIDENT.  —  PARTY  RBMOTAL  FROX 
OFFICE. — ECONOMICAL    REFORMS. — OHIO    AD- 
MITTED   INTO    THE    UNION. — TRANSFER    OF 
LOUISIANA    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Directory,  finding  all  efforts  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
war  with  England  likely  to  prove  futile,  and  learning  by  experi- 
ence, that  in  naval  operations  the  retaliatory  measures  lately  adopted 
in  America,  would  tell  severely  upon  French  commerce,  adopted  a 
more  pacific  and  conciliatory  course.  Shortly  before  the  departure 
of  Gerry,  which  took  place  in  August,  1708,  Talleyrand  communi- 
cated to  him  the  willingness  of  government  to  receive  a  minister 
from  the  United  States,  if  choice  should  be  made  of  one  free  from 
prejudice  against  the  interests  of  France;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
renounced  all  the  more  objectionable  preliminaries  to  negotiations, 
before  so  pertinaciously  urged.  About  the  same  time,  decrees  were 
passed  for  securing  American  vessels  against  unauthorized  seizures 
by  French  privateers. 

In  answer  to  these  overtures,  the  senate,  upon  nomination  of 
President  Adams,  in  February  of  1799,  appointed  Mr.  Murray,  mm- 
ister  at  the  Hague,  jointly  with  Judge  Marshall  and  Patrick  Henry, 
to  undertake  a  new  mission  to  France,  a  condition  being  annexed 
that  intimation  must  be  given  by  that  nation  of  a  favourable  reception 
before  they  should  enter  the  French  territory.  General  Davie,  of 
North  Carolina,  took  the  place  of  Henry,  who  declined  serving  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmities. 

These  negotiations  were  slowly  perfected,  and,  in  the  interim, 

many  encounters  took  place  at  sea,  between  private  armed  vessels 

of  the  two  nations.    Those  employed  in  the  American  merchant  ser- 

jvice,  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  accorded  by 

congress  to  carry  arms,  and  the  spirit  of  privateering,  perhaps  ix> 
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b«  oonaidored  a  national  predilection,  woi  gratified  by  the  Bciztire 
of  many  prizes.    In  February,  1790,  an  action  was  fought  at  w«, 
near  the  island  of  St.  Kitt's,  between  the  Unitc<l  States  frigate  Cod 
itellation,  and  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgonto,  in  which  the  latter 
aflcr  a  severe  contest,  was  captured,  and  sent  a  prize  to  America. 

Upon  communication  through  Talleyrand,  of  the  readiness  of  th« 
government  to  receive  American  envoys,  Marshall  and  Davio  wi>re 
directed,  by  the  president,  to  embark  forthwith,  notwith^tar  'ing 
vehement  objections  from  a  portion  of  the  cabinet,  gr^'i»idc  d  upan 
the  uncertainty  of  affairs  in  France,  conscquenti:i'.  u^^ca  a  T^.\uk 
change  in  the  Directory. 

The  death  of  General  "Woshington,  which  o<'curred  -  r.  the  14th 
of  December,  1799,  silenced,  for  a  brief  pen-. d,  tiie  clamour  of  party 
contention,  and  all,  except  a  few  nmong  the  moat  violent  and  pre- 
judiced of  his  former  opponents,  united  to  honour  hia  memory  by 
public  testimonials  of  respect  and  gratitude. 

The  new  revolution  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  elevation  of  InV 
poleon  to  the  office  of  First  Consul,  occurring  at  this  epoch,  augured 
favourably  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  with  France. 
Meanwhile,  the  national  pride  of  the  United  States  was  farther 
grat'ficd  by  intelligence  of  the  prowess  of  the  Constellation  in  an- 
other engagement  with  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance,  a  vessel 
of  greatly  superior  force.  Although  the  latter  escaped,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  a  mast  by  the  Constellation,  she  was  so  much 
damaged  that  she  was  condemned  upon  arrival  at  port.  The  lusj 
of  men  on  board  the  French  vessel  was  four  times  greater  than  that 
suffered  by  the  Americans,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  engagement  took  place  iu  Feb- 
ruary, 1800. 

The  United  States'  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  First  Consul, 
with  distinguished  considerution,  in  the  ensuing  month  of  Marc'n. 
Talleyrand  was  still  i.t  t!ie  hofiu  of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs 
but  a  special  comro'  r.ou,  u  ■  '.'oh  he  h  '  o  share,  was  nppoiutii 
to  treat  on  the  pari  oi'  tue  I lench  government.  Bound  down  bj 
stringent  instructions,  the  envoys  could  enter  into  no  conclusive 
arrangement,  but  a  temporary  convention  was  agreed  upon,  tiia: 
antil  the  negotiation  could  be  completed  and  a  new  treaty  enuriii 
into,  the  ships  of  either  nation  were  to  be  safe  from  seizure  under 
f  ho  late  unreasonable  decrees. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  reconveyance  of  prizes  not  tu.'cadr 
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oondemncd,  a  )  of  capturu<]  nattonul  vcmoIis  and  prcliinin«ry  tgrm- 
in«nta  were  art  .tng(Kl  for  the  fbturo  discharge  of  privatu  claiinM  h^imiI 
eitlier  govei  'iment.  'In  '^  result*  wore  not  arrived  at  behors  the 
montlj  of  October  of  the  same  ycH'^.  They  afterwards  formed  th« 
baMJH  for  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  tretUj 

When  congress  camo  together  in  November,  the  pub  ic  buildings 
at  Washington  were  sufficiently  o*lvanced  to  serve  tho  purpom'H 
dcHigncd,  and  the  session  was  held  accordingly  it  tho  new  capitol. 
Tho  approaching  presidential  election  was  tho  all-absorbing  topic  uf 
interest,  inasmuch  as  a  grand  trial  of  strength  was  expected  between 
tho  two  political  parties.  President  Adams  bad  lost  popularity  by 
the  strong  measures  adopted  in  anticipation  of  war  with  Franco,  his 
course  not  appearing  justified  by  the  subsequent  turn  of  events. 

The  respective  candidates  for  the  offices  '>f  president  and  vic«i- 
president,  were  Adorns  ond  Pinckney,  on  the  sido  of  tho  federals; 
whilo  Jefferson,  and  the  talented  but  intrigi  ig  and  unprincipled 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  stood  forth  as  reprosentati  ves  of  tho  republicans. 
The  latter  were  successful,  but  as  thoy  received  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  by  the  existing  constitutional  regulation,  selection  devolved 
upon  the  house  of  representatives.  Tho  votes  w  ro  taken  by  states, 
and  it  was  not  until  afler  thirty-five  divisions,  thnr.  either  candidate 
could  secure  a  majority.  The  contest  terminated  it  the  thirty-sixth 
balloting,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1801.  Jeflferson  obtaine  -  the 
majority,  and  was  declared  president  accordingly.  Burr  entered 
upon  the  office  of  vice-president. 

With  the  accession  of  Jefferson  commenced  that  syeiem  of  removal 
from  office  fif  political  opponents  to  the  adnfinistration,  which,  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  personal  favoritism,  bos  been  the  estab- 
lished policy  upon  every  succeeding  revolution  of  parties.  The 
changes  arbitrarily  introduced  by  the  new  president  were  mostly 
luch  as  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  establishment  c ''  a  necessary 
unanimity  in  the  departments,  and  a  cordial  cSoperation  in  the  new 
principles  of  government.  The  displacement  of  certain  federal  in- 
cumbents of  inferior  offices,  gave  occasion  for  great  complaint,  as 
being  uncalled  for,  and  the  result  of  mere  party  prejudice.  With 
our  present  experience  of  what  ma}  result  from  a  retaliatory  spirit, 
we  must  look  upon  these  removals  by  Jefferson  as  being  conducted 
wHh  distinguished  moderation. 

The  introduction  of  economical  reform  in  the  expenses  of 
government  received  the  first  attention  of  the  new  administration. 
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The  navy  was  reduced,  and  its  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by 
gun-boats,  built  for  harbour  defence — the  inefficiency  of  which,  after- 
wards demonstrated,  gave  occasion  for  much  ridicule.  In  respect  to 
matters  more  particularly  within  the  cognizance  of  a  landsman  and 
one  unacquainted  with  the  practical  conduct  of  military  affairs,  the 
economical  policy  of  Jefferson  was  wisely  and  judiciously  enforced 
The  obnoxious  excise  laws,  and  the  land-tax,  were  repealed,  bj 
means  of  which  a  great  number  of  petty  but  expensive  offices  were 
annulled;  additional  federal  courts,  created  under  the  former  admin- 
istration, were  done  away  with;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
reduction  and  eventual  payment  of  the  public  debt — the  existence 
of  which  was  supposed  to  give  undue  influence  to  the  treasury 
department. 

In  1802,  the  state  of  Ohio,  whither  a  great  influx  of  emigrants  bad 
poured  since  the  partial  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  by  act  of  congress,  and  commenced  its 
separate  existence  as  a  sovereign  state  early  in  the  following  spring. 

The  transfer  of  the  immense  territory  of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to 
France,  and  the  negotiation  through  which  its  purchase  was  effected, 
by  the  United  States  in  1803,  have  been  already  detailed  in  that 
portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  French  settlements  in  Ameria 
No  event  could  have  been  of  greater  importance  to  our  western  states 
and  territories  than  this.  The  possession  by  any  foreign  nation  of 
the  outlet  to  the  main  channel  of  communication  to  this  vast  region, 
must  have  caused  continual  conflict  of  interest,  and  endangered  the 
preservation  of  friendly  relations  between  the  parties  concerneA 
Experience  had  shown  that  the  binding  force  of  treaties  "vas  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  our  citizens  in  their  stipulated  rights,  whi]«i  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  was  commanded  by  the  agents  of  European  poweia, 
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AIXEICAK  FLEET  IN  THE  XBDITERRANEAN. — EXPEDITION  Or 

EATON  AND  HAMET  AGAINST  TRIPOLI. — TREATY  CONCLUDED. 

— JEFFERSON'S  RKELECTION. — BURR'S  DUEL  WITH  BAM- 

ILTON:HIS  WESTERN  ENTERPRISE:  HIS  TRIAL. 


The  most  interesting  events,  connected  with  foreign  affairs,  daring 
the  first  term  of  Jefferson's  presidency,  are  those  relating  to  difficul- 
ties still  existing  with  the  Barbary  states.  That  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  their  example, 
should  have  so  long  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  purchasing 
peace  from  the  piratical  barbarians  of  northern  Africa,  seems  utterly 
unaccountable,  particularly  as  such  concessions  only  aggravated  their 
insolence,  and  encouraged  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  their 
demands. 

An  American  frigate,  commanded  by  Bainbridge,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1800,  was  compelled  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  serve  as 
a  transport  for  the  transmission  of  presents,  &c.,  to  Constantinople ; 
the  remonstrances  of  the  captain  were  met  by  the  most  arrogant  and 
insolent  expressions  of  superiority. 

The  state  of  Tripoli,  in  the  year  following  this  event,  commenced 
open  hostilities  against  American  commerce — the  reigning  prince 
having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  terras  upon  which  his  favour 
had  been  bought.  In  the  summer  of  1802  a  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Morris  was  dispatched  against  the  belligerent 
nation.  A  partial  blockade  and  some  unimportant  captures  were 
the  only  advantages  gained  during  this  season. 

During  the  summer  of  the  following  year  a  larger  naval  force 
under  Commodore  Preble  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Tripoli.  The  frigate  Philadelphia, 
commanded  by  Bainbridge,  arrived  first  at  the  station.  Unfortu- 
nately, while  in  pursuit  of  a  Tripolitan  vessel,  she  struck  upon  a  rock. 
Vain  efforts  were  made  to  lighten  and  heave  her  off,  during  which 
operation  she  was  surrounded  by  gun-boats  of  the  enemy.  The 
frigate  heeled  so  far  that  her  guns  were  useless,  and  she  became  a 
prize  to  the  Tripolitans.    They  got  her  off  safely,  and  took  her  into 
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the  harbour,  making  prisoners  of  all  on  board.    The  officcra  alono 
were  exempted  from  a  condition  of  slavery. 

This  capture  gave  occasion  for  a  brilliant  exploit.    Lieutenant 
Decatur,  with  a  small  vessel  recently  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
manned  by  volunteers  from  the  American  frigate  Enterprise,  then 
lying  at  Syracuse,  undertook  to  destroy  the  Philadelphia.    On  the 
night  of  February  16th,  1804,  the  Tripolitan  crew  on  board  the 
frigate  were  hailed  in  their  own  language  from  a  small  craft,  appar- 
ently of  their  nation,  whose  approach  was  regarded  without  suspicion. 
Under  the  excuse  that  she  had  lost  har  anchors,  the  stranger  was 
permitted  to  come  alongside  and  make  fast  to  the  ship.    Her  true  j 
character  was  immediately  ascertained:  the  Americans,  rushing  on  I 
board,  in  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  first  alarm,  drove  the  crew 
overboard,  fired  the  vessel,  and  effected  a  safe  retreat. 

An  achievement  of  a  still  more  remarkable  and  romantic  cha'acter 
was  accomplished  in  the  following  year  by  William  Eaton,  Consul 
for  the  United  States  at  Tunis.  Jessuf,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  was 
a  younger  brother;  he  had  driven  Hamet,  the  rightful  incumbent  of  | 
the  throne,  into  exile;  and  with  the  latter,  Eaton,  by  authority  from 
the  United  States,  entered  into  correspondence  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  a  land  expedition  from  Egypt  into  Tripoli,  and  expelling 
the  usurper. 

A  little  band  of  Arabs,  Tripolitan  refugees  of  Hamet's  party,  and 
Christian  adventurers,  numbering  in  all  only  about  four  hundred 
men,  set  out  from  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1805.  The  passage  of  the  intervening  desert  was  not  completed 
until  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  march  being  attended  with  extreme 
suffering  and  destitution.  The  invaders  arriving  at  Derne,  with  tie 
cooperation  of  American  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour,  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  town,  and  held  it  against  the  main  Tripolitan  force,  j 
by  which  they  were  attacked  a  fortnight  later. 

While  thus  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  the  hopes  of  Hamet  and  lis! 
enterprising  ally  were  crushed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  betweeij 
the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  by  which  Jessuf  was  left  in  undisturbedj 
possession  of  his  sovereignty.  A  large  sum  was  paid  for  the  ransoir| 
of  captives  remaining  in  the  power  of  the  bashaw,  afler  the  accomf 
plishment  of  an  equal  exchange  for  those  prisoners  taken  bytlnj 
Americans. 

Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  these  events,  a  new  presidential  electioij 
in  the  United  States,  had  resulted  in  Jefferson's  continuance  in  offictl 
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lor  a  second  term.    George  Clinton  of  New  York  was  chosen  vice- 
president  in  place  of  Burr.    The  latter,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  en- 
raged against  Hamilton  on  account  of  influence  brought  to  bear 
against  him  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  New  York, 
sought  a  quarrel  with  his  political  opponent,  which  resulted  in  a 
duel.    Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire.    The  cir- 
cumstance that  Burr  was  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  the  challenging 
party,  with  a  general  suspicion  of  his  previous  integrity  and  good 
faith,  aroused  such  public  indignation  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  state.    Politically  dead  in  the  United  States,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion thenceforth  to  deeper  and  more  desperate  intrigues,  to  which, 
a  little  anticipating  the  order  of  events,  we  may  here  advert 

In  concert  with  one  Blennerhasset,  an  Irishman  of  considerable 
property,  who  had  established  himself  upon  an  island  in  the  Ohio 
river  near  Marietta,  Burr,  it  would  appear,  formed  magnificent 
schemes  for  revolutionizing  the  western  country,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  government,  as  well  as  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  Mexico.  By  personal  interviews  with  leading 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  disaffected  towards  the  administration, 
by  mysterious  letters,  calculated  to  arouse  cupidity  and  excite  indefi- 
nite hopes,  and  by  negotiations  through  agents  in  whom  he  placed 
very  variant  degrees  of  confidence,  he  succeeded  in  exciting  a  state  of 
feverish  anticipation  of  some  great,  but  indeterminate  political  change, 
about  to  take  place. 

Being  a  man  of  consummate  abilities,  and  of  a  remarkably  pleasing 
address,  he  acquired  great  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  held 
familiar  intercourse,  and  while  he  could  mould  inferior  minds  to  his 
own  views,  he  was  always  able  to  conceal  his  own  true  purposes. 
Perhaps  no  political  intrigue  ever  occupied  such  universal  attention, 
as  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking,  without  its  purport  eventually 
becoming  more  clearly  apparent. 

When  Burr  first  began  to  collect  forces,  it  was  under  the  guise 
of  procuring  emigrants  to  occupy  a  tract  on  the  Ouachita,  in  Louis- 
iana, to  which  he  had  purchased  a  doubtful  claim.    In  December, 
1806,  with  about  one  hundred  men — who  were  probably  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  destination  and  purposes  of  the  expedition 
as  the  public  at  large — he  passed  down  the  Ohio  in  a  number  of 
covered  flat-boats.    The  agents  of  government  were  on  the  alert, 
nd  his  projects  were  by  this  time  universally  canvassed,  and  entered 
lOre  or  Icds  into  the  political  controversies  of  the  day. 
Vol.  IV.— 61 
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At  Natchez,  Burr  submitted  to  the  requisitions  of  the  territorial 
civil  authorities,  and  the  charges  against  him  were  investigated 
by  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury  at  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  Mississippi  territory.  Nothing  could  be  established  by  anj 
direct  evidence,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Meanwhile,  General  Wil< 
kinsoa,  the  military  commander  at  New  Orleans,  to  whom  Burr  bad 
previously  made  many  overtures,  had  arbitrarily  arrested  several 
of  the  agents  commissioned  by  the  latter,  and  was  enforcing  a 
species  of  martial  law,  in  anticipation  of  the  expected  ii^vasion  or 
revolution. 

Further  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  unsafe,  and  Burr,  dis- 
missing his  followers,  attempted  to  make  his  escape  into  Florida 
He  was  arrested  near  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Bichmond,  where  he  was  bailed,  upon  the  charge  of  violating  the 
neutrality  law,  by  enlisting  forces  to  invade  a  peaceful  nation.  He 
was  subsequently  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  for  high  treason  in  levy- 
ing war  against  the  United  States.  The  trial,  after  much  delay  io 
vexatious  preliminaries,  took  place  in  August,  1807,  Chief-Justice 
Marshall  presiding.  Sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  obtained  to 
sustain  the  charge,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  followed.  The  same 
result  attended  the  trial  upon  the  charge  of  a  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality act. 

All  concerned  were  held  amenable  to  the  provisions  of  the  latter 
law  in  any  district  where  an  overt  act,  falling  within  its  prohibi- 
tions, should  have  been  committed.  Held  to  boil  in  Ohio,  upon  the 
same  accusation,  Burr  and  Blennerhasset  both  forfeited  their  bonds. 

The  former  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  and  passed  many  years 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  carry  out  schemes  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment in  France  and  England.  He  returned  to  spend  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  the  obscure  practice  of  law  in  his  otvn  state. 
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IDOLISH  A60RBSSIONS. — ?AILnRB  OF  NEOOTIATIOK. — ATTAGI 
ON  THE  FRIGATE  CHESAPEAKE. — EMBARGO. — NON-TNTBR^ 
COURSE  ACT. — ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. — JOHN 
RANDOLPH.  —  WEST  FLORIDA. — CONCESSIONS  OF  NAPO- 
LEON.—  BRITISH    CRUISERS:    THE    LITTLE  BELT. — 
TECUMSEH:   ELSKWATAWA:   BATTLE  OF  TIPPECANOE. 
— EAST    FLORIDA. — DECLARATION    OF    WAR. 

Throughout  the  closing  term  of  Jefferson's  administration,  the 
disturbed  stjite  of  affairs  in  Europe  was  disastrously  felt  in  America; 
ia  carrying  out  schemes  of  mutual  aggression,  the  two  great  belliger- 
ent powers  were  utterly  regardless  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
neutral  nations.    "It  was  in  vain  that  the  governm'ent  of  the  United 
States  expostulated  with  them.    To  England  it  denied  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  decrees  of  the  French  ruler;  and  to  the  latter  it  rep- 
resented the  indefeasible  rights  of  neutrals.     'Join  with  me  in 
bringing  England  to  reason,'  was  the  reply  of  Bonaparte,  who  was 
blind  to  all  objects  and  reasons,  except  that  of  humbling  his  arch- 
enemy.   America  was,  in  consequence,  left  to  choose  which  of  the 
belligerents  she  should  take  for  foes,  since  both  at  once  might  prove 
too  powerful  for  her,  and  neutrality,  persevered  in,  only  exposed  her 
vessels  to  capture,  without  retaliation — to  the  disadvantages,  in  fact, 
without  the  advantages  of  war."    "The  great  powers  of  the  land 
and  sea,  unable  to  measure  their  strength,  since  each  was  predom- 
inant on  its  own  element,  came  to  vent  their  blows  on  America."* 

When,  by  the  Berlin  decree,  of  November,  1806,  the  emperor,  in 
retaliation  for  a  similar  assumption  in  respect  to  France,  had 
pronounced  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  latter  had  extended  .her  former  decree  to  all  the 
dependencies  and  allies  of  France,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
I  States  was,  in  effect,  annihilated.  There  were  not,  however,  want- 
ing causes  for  a  strong  discrin-i nation,  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cana, between  the  spirit  and  motives  which  actuated  the  several 
I  aggressing  nations. 
The  conduct  of  the  naval  officers  in  the  British  service,  generally 

*  Liardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
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insolent  and  overbearing  towards  the  American  marine,  had  beea 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable.  The  impressment  of  seamen 
from  United  States'  merchant  vessels  continued  and  increased,  no^ 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  government,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  many  American  citizens  were  thus  enslaved  for 
foreign  service. 

In  hopes  to  efifct  some  modification  in  the  former  treaty,  bj 
which  these  illegal  seizures  might  be  checked,  and  the  commerce  of 
America  be  freed  from  the  more  oppressive  restrictions,  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  commissioned  as  ambassadors  to  Eng- 
land in  1806.  They  arranged  a  treaty  accordingly,  but,  as  nothing 
was  yielded  by  the  British  government  respecting  the  more  import- 
ant points  of  controversy,  the  president,  without  communicating  wiili 
the  senate,  refused  to  ratify. 

While  attempts  at  negotiation  failed,  the  courso  pursued  by  the 
English  cruisers,  in  carrying  out  their  instructions  to  watch  the 
American  coast,  assumed  an  appearance  more  than  ever  offensive, 
A  direct  attack  upon  a  national  vessel,  finally  called  for  some  deci- 
sive action.    The  Chesapeake,  an  American  frigate,  was  dispatched 
in  the  month  of  June,  1807,  to  the  Mediterranean.    Just  without 
the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  she  was  hailed  by  the  Leopard,  aa 
English  man-of-war.    Upon  heaving  to,  a  boat  soon  came  aloni'- 
side,  and  a  message  was  delivered  from  the  captain  of  the  Leopard, 
demanding  permission  to  search  for  certain  deserters,  known  or  sus- 
pected to  be  on  board  the  American  vessel.    Specific  orders  to  ttij 
effect  had  been  given  by  the  British  Admiral  Berkeley. 

The  demand  not  being  complied  with,  the  Leopard,  having  taken 
a  favourable  position,  without  further  parley,  first  fired  two  succejj 
sive  single  shots,  the  first,  across  the  bows  of  the  Chesapeake,  ari 
then  poured  in  several  broadsides,  by  which  three  men  were  1 
a  number  wounded,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  the  vessel.  Tli 
commander,  Barron,  his  ship  not  being  ready  for  action,  was  unabli 
to  resist,  and  therefore  struck  his  flag.    Several  officers  from 
Leopard  then  came  on  board ;    the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake  n 
examined,  and  four  were  taken  away  prisoners,  as  de^rters  k 
the  British  service.    One  of  them  was  afterwards  hanged  for 
sertion;    the  three  others  (coloured  men)  proved  to  be  Amerii 
citizens.    The  Chesapeake  immediately  returned  to  Norfolk. 

President  Jefferson  promptly  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering 
British  armed  vessels  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
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prohibiting  further  intercourse  with  them.  Demand  was  made  upon 
the  British  government  for  redress,  and  for  future  guarantee  that 
American  vessels  should  be  no  longer  searched  for  purposes  of 
impressment.  The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake — being  totally  inex- 
cusable, although  similar  acts  had  beyn  previously  committed,  on 
several  occasions,  by  British  vessels — was  at  once  disavowed,  and 
full  reparation  was  tendered ;  but  upon  the  other  point,  no  concession 
whatever  was  made.  New  and  more  stringent  orders  instead,  were 
issued  for  the  siezure  of  British  mariners  in  foreign  service ;  and,  in 
case  such  should  be  known  to  be  on  board  national  vessels  of  a 
neutral,  precise  instructions  were  given  to  make  report  thereof  to 
the  British  admiralty. 

Congress  was  called  together  at  an  earlier  day  than  the  regular 
commencement  of  the  session,  and,  after  much  discussion,  a  general 
embargo  was  laid  (December,  1807),  to  continue  indefinitely,  by 
which  American  vessels  were  prohibited  from  leaving  port.  The 
enforcement  of  this  system,  however  necessary,  occasioned  great 
commercial  distress,  and  gave  much  dissatisfaction  in  New  England. 
The  embargo  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  evaded  by  the  more  adven- 
turous; but  the  retaliatory  decrees  of  France  and  England  bad  been 
extended  to  such  an  extreme  of  exclusion,  that  no  vessel  trading 
to  Europe  or  the  West  Indies  could  be  safe  from  seizure. 

The  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement  appeared  less  than  ever. 
Throughout  the  year  1808,  nothing  was  heard  but  complaints  of 
the  oppressive  embargo.  At  the  winter  session  of  congress,  in 
1808-9,  the  whole  subject  was  debated,  and,  in  place  of  the  embargo, 
a  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  France  and  England  was  concluded 
upon— trade  with  other  countries  of  Europe  being  lefl  open.  A  pro- 
vision was  also  appended,  giving  the  president  power  to  suspend 
this  restriction  as  to  either  nation  which  should  conform  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  United  States,  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious 
edicts  or  orders  in  council.  This  change  was  accomplished  just 
before  the  'close  of  Jefferson's  administration.  In  accordance  with 
the  example  of  Washington,  he  had  declined  being  a  candidate  for 
a  third  presidential  term.  The  republican  party,  retaining  their 
ascendancy,  elected  James  Madison,  late  secretary  of  state,  to  the 
office  of  president:  Clinton  was  again  chosen  vice-president 

One  very  important  event,  not  noticed  in  the  order  of  its  occur- 
rence, was  the  passage,  by  congress,  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  intro- 
idactiou  of  slaves  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808 — the  constitutional 
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limit  within  which  no  restraining  law  could  be  enacted,  upon  tliii 
iobject,  other  than  the  imposition  of  a  specified  duty  upon  all  im* 
ported.  Severe  penalties  were  afBxed  to  tho  direct  importation  of 
slaves,  attaching,  although  in  less  degree,  to  the  buyer  who  should 
be  cognizant  of  the  illegal  introduction ;  and  the  transportation  of 
slaves  by  sea  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  United  States,  wai 
regulated  and  restrained.  Slaves  thenceforth  imported,  were  to  bo 
seized,  and  to  "remain  subject  to  any  regulation  or  disposal,  not 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  might  be  made  by  the 
respective  states  and  territories." 

In  the  debate  upon  this  subject,  a  prominent  part  was  taken,  in 
behalf  of  the  slave-holding  'interest,  by  John  Bandolph,  a  young 
member  from  Virginia,  whoso  remarkable  talents  and  brilliant  ora- 
tory might  have  given  him  a  position  of  great  eminence,  but  for  a 
singular  vein  of  misanthropic  eccentricity  which  pervaded  his  whole 
character,  and  for  an  unparalleled  degree  of  habitual  insolence  and 
assumption.  Belonging  originally  to  the  republican  party,  he  was 
of  the  number  of  those  who  seceded  from  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  administration,  and  during  Jefferson's  closing  term,  headed  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  measures  adopted  in  retaliation  for  Brit- 
ish aggression. 

The  first  communications  opened  with  Great  Britain,  ailer  Madi- 
son's inauguration,  gave  promise  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  difficulties. 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister,  over-stepping  the  limits  of  bis 
instructions  from  Secretary  Canning,  stipulated  on  behalf  of  his 
government,  that  the  odious  commercial  orders  in  council  should 
be  withdrawn,  as  to  United  States'  vessels,  upon  revocation  of  tlie 
non-intercourse  act.  The  president,  in  conformity  with  the  powers 
expressly  conferred  upon  him,  suspended  the  act  accordingly. 

Several  preliminary  conditions,  upon  which  he  had  received  spe- 
cial instructions,  were  entirely  neglected  by  Erskine  in  this  nego- 
tiation. The  most  important  of  these  related  to  a  matter  long  in 
dispute,  viz:  whether,  in  time  of  war,  a  neutral  could 'carry  on  a 
trade  with  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  of  a  character  prohibited 
by  such  nation  in  time  of  peace. 

Erskine's  stipulations  were,  therefore,  disavowed,  and  non•inte^ 
course  was  reestablished.  Provisions  Vere  made  by  the  Biiiish 
government  in  favour  of  such  vessels  as  might  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  temporary  removal  of  restrictions.  Mutual  recrimina 
tions  in  respect  to  this  affair,  aggravated  the  hostile  dispositions  of 
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the  two  governments.  On  tbe  one  hand,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
United  States  had  been  cognizant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  British  ambassador,  while,  on  the  other,  the  refusal 
of  the  ministry  to  ratify  the  arrangement  concluded,  was  looked 
upon  as  "an  act  of  capricious  hostility."  Mr.  Jackson,  successor  to 
Mr.  Erskine,  upon  a  renewal  of  negotiation,  conducted  the  corres- 
pondence in  a  manner  so  offensive,  tha^  his  r5call  was  demanded, 
and  all  diplomatic  intercourse,  for  the  time,  was  suspended. 

During  the  autumn  of  1810,  the  settlers  in  that  portion  of  "West 
Florida  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  following  the  example  of 
other  Spanish  American  colonies,  took  advantage  of  the  embarrassed 
position  of  the  home  government  to  rebel  against  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities.   This  district  was  soon  after  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  under  claim  of  title,  by  virtue  of  former  treaties  of  transfer. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  non-intercourse  act,  in  1810,  propositions 
were  made  by  the  United  States  to  France  and  England  for  a  re- 
moval of  tbe  onerous  restrictions  upon  trade.     To  either  nation 
which  should  comply  with  this  requisition,  tbe  inducement  of  exclu- 
BJve  commercial  intercourse  was  held  out.    Napoleon,  willing  to 
yield  a  point  in  his  rigid  continental  system,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  tbe  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and — a  matter  still 
more  to  his  taste — of  involving  them  in  war  with  England,  gave 
notice,  through  his  ministers,  that  American  vessels  should  be  free 
I  from  the  operation  of  the  sweeping  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan. 
Commerce  was  at  once  opened  with  France;  but  tbe  British  gov- 
ernment, affecting  to  consider  the  suspension  of  the  French  decrees 
as  irregular,  temporary,  and  illusive,  declined  yielding  to  the  re- 
quirements of  tbe  United  States.    On  the  contrary,  national  jealousy 
being  aroused  by  the  prospect  of  an  advantageous  trade  between 
this  country  and  France,  renewed  vigilance  was  exercised,  and  a 
more  rigorous  search  instituted  by  tbe  numerous  British  cruisers  on 
the  American  coast 

The  sloop-of-war  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Captain  Bingham, 
while  engaged  in  this  service,  fell  in  with  tbe  American  frigate  Pres- 
ident, under  Commodore  Rodgers.  The  English  vessel  at  first  bore 
down  upon  tbe  American,  until  discovering  that  the  latter  was  of 
greater  force,  and  that  her  signals  were  not  answered,  she  stood 
away.  Pursued  by  tbe  President,  she  hove  to,  and  both  vessels 
iuiled,  as  appears,  nearly  simultane.ously.  Neither  replied  except 
by  a  second  hail.    Upon  this  some  shots  were  fired — accounts  being 
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oontradictory  as  to  which  vessol  commenced — soon  succeeded  by  a 
general  cannonade  on  either  side,  in  which  the  Little  Belt  was  ncarlj 
disabled,  and  lost  more  than  thirty  of  her  crew  in  killed  and  wounded 
Such  discrepancy  prevails  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  transaction, 
that  wo  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  forming  conclusions  respecting 
its  merits. 

At  a  special  session  of  congress,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  the  presi 
dent  set  forth,  in  a  message  to  that  body,  the  futility  of  all  attempts 
at  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  the  enormous  injury  to  American 
commerce  effected  by  her  exclusive  system,  the  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States'  merchant  service  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
her  cruisers,  and  the  generally  I'^gressive  and  ungenerous  policy 
pursued  by  her  government.  "^V'ith  this  evidence,"  proceeded  the 
address,  "of  hostile  inflexibility,  in  trampling  upon  rights  which  no 
independent  nation  can  relinquish,  congress  will  feel  the  duty  of 
putting  the  United  States  into  an  armour  and  an  attitude  de 
manded  by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit 
and  expectations." 

This  call  was  responded  to,  by  a  decided  majority,  in  a  similar 
spirit.  Appropria  itns  were  made,  and  loans  authorized,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  army,  for  fortifications,  and  the  accumulation  of 
military  stores.  The  navy  was  ordered  to  be  increased,  and  pro- 
visions were  made  for  organizing  a  militia  force.  The  existence  of 
serious  disturbances  at  the  north-west,  attributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  British  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  added  to  the)  hostile  feel- 
ing entertained  towards  Great  Britain. 

A  new  confederacy  had  been  long  forming  in  that  quarter, 
under  the  direction,  and  through  the  intrigues  of  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother  Elskwatawa,  or  the  Prophet  The 
former,  at  this  period,  was  engaged  in  gaining  over  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  states  to  unite  in  a  magnificent  enterprise  foi  the  recovery 
of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  whites.  The  pro- 
phet was  established  on  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tributary  of  the  Wa- 
bash, where  a  horde  of  his  followers  encamped  about  him,  and  kept 
the  country  in  terror  by  their  depredations. 

To  check  these  ravages.  Governor  Harrison,  with  a  force  of  about 
nine  hundred  men,  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers,  marched  up 
the  "Wabash  from  Fort  Harrison,  at  the  close  of  October  (1811). 
He  encamped  on  the  5th  of  November,  within  nine  miles  of  the 
prophet's  town,  and  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Indian  chief. 
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The  latter  proposed  a  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  a  confeicnce  to  take 
place  on  the  day  following.  This  paciflc  overture  woa  merely  in- 
tended  to  disarm  suspicion.  On  the  following  morning,  a  little 
before  day*break — the  time  always  selected  by  the  Indians,  for  a 
surprise — the  whole  force  under  command  of  the  prophet,  fell  upon 
the  American  encampment. 

Fortunately,  due  precautions  had  been  token  for  a  timely  alarm, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  case  of  a  night  attack.  Although 
the  Indians  fought  with  astonishing  fury  and  determination,  they 
were  finally  dsivcn  off  and  dispersed,  not  without  a  loss,  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  of  one  hundred  and  fitly  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  American  troops  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Indian  settlement, 
and  accomplished  its  entire  destruction. 

Certain  disclosures,  communicated  to  congress  by  a  message  of  the 
president,  in  March,  1812,  relative  to  the  secret  agency  of  one  John 
Henry,  who,  several  years  previous,  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  Canada  to  attempt  negotiation  with  the  New  England 
federalists,  excited  great  indignation  among  the  war  party.  It  would 
appear  that  for  a  time  undue  importance  was  attached  to  this  affair. 
The  president  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  secret  service  fund, 
to  secure  the  correspondence  between  Henry  and  his  employer.  The 
principal  matter  of  the  communications  related  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  anti-war  party  might  be  willing  to  push  their  opposition,  and  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  a  secession  from  the  Union  by  the  com- 
mercial states  of  the  north,  in  the  event  of  their  political  defeat. 

In  the  month  orApril,  an  important  accession  to  the  southern  in- 
terest resulted  from  the  admission  of  the  new  state  of  Louisiana, 
including  that  portion  of  West  Florida  already  occupied  by  the 
United  States.  The  Spanish  possessions  in  East  Florida  were  en- 
dangered, at  the  same  period,  by  an  outbreak  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted by  the  American  general,  Matthews.  A  strong  party  in 
congress — even  a  majority  in  the  house — was  in  favour  of  taking 
forcible  possession  of  this  territory;  but  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
lost  in  the  senate. 

A  prospect  of  speedy  hostilities  with  America,  gave  rise  to  a  strong 
opposition  in  the  British  parliament,  to  the  measures  of  government; 
and  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  effect  a  compliance  with  the 
principal  requisitions  of  the  United  States.  These  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  it  has 
been  said,  might  have  terminated  in  such  concession  as  would  have 
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Mtiified  the  latter,  if  patience  had  been  a  little  farther  extended 
At  the  oloee  of  May,  1812,  recent  intelligence  having  been  reccivud 
iVom  England,  and  no  prospect  appearing  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  government  to  jicld  the  questions  in  dispute.  President  MadiHoo 
sent  in  a  message  recommending  immediate  declaration  of  war. 

The  senate  promptly  concurred  with  the  recommendation;  in  the 
house,  the  question,  afler  about  a  fortnight's  consideration,  resulted 
in  the  same  conclusion.  The  debate  was  conducted  with  closed 
doors.  On  the  18th  of  June,  war  was  formally  declared  with  Great 
Britain.'  To  this  act  most  strenuous  opi)08ition  was  made  by  the 
federal  party.  In  those  portions  of  the  United  States  most  depend- 
ant upon  commerce,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised  against  a  measure, 
which,  although  specially  called  for  by  foreign  oggressions  upon 
their  rights  and  interest,  threatened  to  increase  their  present  diffi- 
culties, while  it  imposed  upon  the  country  at  large  an  oncrmo'u 
burden  of  additional  expense. 


XJiiTlirXiuXi     AXXa 

BIOTS  AT  BALTIMOBB. — HULL'S  INTASION  OF  CANADA. —BI- 

PEAL  or  THE  ORDEBS  IN  COUNCIL;  IMPRESSMENT. — NATAl 

OPERATIONS. — MADISON'S  REELECTION. — NORTH-WEST 

ERN  CAMPAIGN:    DEFEAT  OF    WINCHESTER.  —  ATTACK 

ON   YORK. — THE  BRITISH  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

While  expressions  of  indignation  and  regret  were  every  where 
heard  throughout  those  portions  of  the  country  where  the  war  was 
unpopular,  and  signs  of  public  mourning  appeared  in  the  flags  of  a 
useless  shipping  hoisted  at  half-mast,  the  war-party  in  other  districts 
exhibited  still  more  violent  feeling.  At  Baltimore,  the  most  disgrace- 
ful scenes  of  brutal  outrage  occurred,  in  connection  with  the  suppres- 
sion by  a  mob  of  a  federal  news-paper,  which  persisted  in  opposing 
popular  opinion.  The  editor,  Hanson,  with  a  number  of  friends,  in 
defence  of  his  house,  attacked  by  an  infuriate  populace,  fired  upon 
the  assailants,  one  of  whom  was  killed. 

The  municipal  authorities  at  last  appeared,  with  an  armed  force, 
and,  to  appease  the  mob,  Hanson  and  his  companions  consented  u, 
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lie  taken  to  priiion,  to  answer  to  any  o)iargo  that  nnight  be  Rul<etan- 
tiatfd  n^ninHt  thorn.     Tho  fuUowing  night  the  jail  woa  broken  intOi 
and  a  niirnbor  of  thono  pri.soncrH,  fulling  into  Uio  hands  of  tine  rioters, 
were  moHt  barbarously  beaten,  wounded,  and  tormented.    One  of 
the  number,  General  Lingan,  an  old  revolutionary  soldier,  died  under 
tlifir  hnnds;  the  others  were  left  for  dead,  and  some  never  recovered 
from  tlio  injuries  received.     Tho  perpetrators  of  this  cowardly  and 
villanous  outrage  received  no  punishment;  somo  of  tho  foremost  in 
the  transaction  were  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  tho  neighbourhood. 
Upon  tho  organization  of  the  new  army,  the  chief  command  was 
bestowed  upon  General  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Majwachusetts,  an  oilicer 
of  the  revolution.    At  the  south,  Thomas  Pincknoy,  of  South  Carolino, 
wns  created  major-general,  and  invested  with  the  chief  command  in 
that  quarter.     Tho  first  attention  of  the  government  wns  directed  to 
an  expedition  into  Canada,  where,  it  was  believed,  tho  disaffection  of 
the  inhabitants  towards  Great  Britain  would  render  it  easy  to  obtain 
a  foothold.    A  force  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Hull,  governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  entered  Canada 
West  on  the  12th  of  July,  crossing  over  from  Detroit  to  Sandwich. 
Tho  first  object  of  attack  was  the  British  fort  at  Maiden,  near  the 
debouchement  of  Detroit  river — the  sti-ait  connecting  Lakes  St.  Clair 
and  Erie.    Owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  Hull,  opportunity  was 
given  for  strengthening  the  garrison  at  this  place. 

While  the  army  remained  inactive,  about  the  middle  of  July,  the 
American  fort  at  Michilimackinac  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enomy, 
and,  shortly  after,  communication  by  the  land  route  with  Ohio,  was 
entirely  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  under  Tccumseh.  Hull  there- 
fore rgcrosscd  the  river,  with  his  entire  force,  and  occupied  Detroit. 
General  Proctor,  in  command  at  Maiden,  was  enabled  to  cdoperate 
with  his  Indian  allies,  and  renewed  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  to  force  a  passage  of  the  road,  only  resulted  in  heavy  loss. 
Toward  the  middle  of  August,  General  Brock,  governor  of  Lower 
Canada,  having  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  assumed  command, 
and  advanced  upon  Detroit  with  his  whole  army  of  British  and  In 
(lians,  amounting,  in  all,  to  over  twelve  hundred  men.  The  Amer 
icans,  occupying  a  defensible  position,  entertained  little  fears  of  being 
able  to  sustain  themselves;  but  what  was  the  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation of  the  army,  when  General  Hull,  as  the  enemy  approached 
to  the  assault,  entered  into  a  parley,  and  arranged  terms  of  surrender 
All  the  regulars  and  volunteers  in  the  American  army  became  pris- 
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oners  of  war,  the  militia  being  paroled,  and  the  whole  territory  o( 
Michigan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

So  heavy  a  loss,  and  so  disgraceful  a  reverse,  at  this  first  opening 
of  the  campaign,  could  not  be  patiently  endured.  Every  species  of 
opprobrium  was  heaped  upon  the  commanding  officer,  to  whose  in- 
decision or  weakness  the  failure  was  wholly  attributed.  Put  upon 
trial,  by  court  martial,  long  afterwards,  he  was  convicted  of  cow- 
ardice; but  his  character,  at  the  present  day,  stands  free  from  asper- 
sions thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  disappointment,  and  his  failings-- 
'principally  over-caution,  and  a  want  of  that  promptness  and  energy 
which  are  so  necessary  in  a  military  leader — are  looked  upon  with 
greater  leniency. 

The  result  of  this  campaign,  unfortunately  for  the  American  inter- 
ests, was  to  give  facilities  for  an  easy  and  constant  communication 
between  the  British  and  the  confederate  tribes  of  the  north-west 
The  latter  were  never  more  dangerous  enemies  than  at  this  period, 
provided,  as  they  were,  with  arms  by  their  English  allies,  led  by  a 
chief  of  surpassing  abilities  as  a  military  leader,  and  excited  by  su- 
perstitious confidence  in  their  Prophet  Elskwatawa. 

Upon  a  change  of  the  British  ministry,  in  the  month  of  June,  of" 
this  year,  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  as  to  American  vessels 
was  brought  about,  and  it  was  trusted  that  negotiations  might  now 
be  opened  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties.  The  American 
government,  however,  declined  all  proposals  for  a  suspension  ot 
hostilities,  not  based  upon  a  proposed  adjustment  of  other  claims 
against  England.  The  matter  of  the  right  of  impressment  was  as 
far  as  ever  from  settlement;  the  British  absolutely  refused  to  yield 
the  point;  and  the  grievance  complained  of  had  now  become  more 
than  ever  intolerable.  The  number  of  native  born  American  citizens  ; 
rendering  compulsory  service  in  the  British  navy  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  those  who  claimed  exemption  on  this  ground  numberca 
between  three  and  four  thousand.  The  great  majority  of  these  were 
doubtless  foreigners,  but  their  right  to  protection,  if  not  British  sub- 
jects, was  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  native  or  naturalized  citizens. 

While  all  the  acts  of  the  American  government  continued  to 
breathe  a  warlike  spirit,  many  obstacles  were  experienced  in  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  campaign.  It  was  difficult  to  procure  recruits 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  in  the  raising  of  a  militia  force,  con- 
tinual opposition  was  met  by  state  claims  of  sovereignty.  By  a  sin- 
gular transmutation,  the  federalists  at  this  crisis  were  the  sticklers 
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for  state  rights,  as  opposed  to  the  military  authority  of  the  president, 
and  the  acts  of  congress.  Several  states  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  government,  upon  the  ground  that  no  necessity  of  the 
kind  contemplated  by  the  act  respecting  draughts  of  militia,  could 
be  said  to  exist — that  there  was  no  call  to  "execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  or  repel  invasion."  Questions  respect- 
ing the  employment  of  the  militia  in  foreign  territory,  and  their  claim 
to  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  if  of  superior  rank  to  any 
regular  officer  present,  gave  rise  to  great  difficulty  and  dissension. 

At  the  west,  early  in  the  autumn,  a  force  of  about  ten  thousand 
men  was  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and  for  operations 
against  the  British  and  Indians.  Governor  Harrison  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command.  The  impracticable  nature  of  the  roads,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  army  in  the  wilderness,  impeded  the 
movement  of  any  large  body  of  troops,  and  nothing  was  eft'octed, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  further  than  the  destruction  of 
several  Indian  villages,  by  detached  parties. 

Upon  the  waters  which  separate  Canada  from  New  York,  a  still 
larger  force  than  that  under  Harrison  was  stationed  at  various  points 
from  Niagara  to  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  13th  of  October,  a  party 
of  less  than  three  hundred  men,  led  by  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer, 
crossed  Niagara  river  and  stormed  the  British  fort  at  Queenstown. 
They  were  to  have  been  supported  by  a  large  force,  sufficient  to 
maintain  possession,  and  resist  any  reinforcements  that  could  be 
brought  up  by  the  enemy,  but  during  the  embarkation,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  militia,  at  first  loud  in  protestations  of  eagerness  to 
invade  the  enemy's  territory,  taken  with  a  panic,  refused  to  cross. 
In  an  attempt  at  recovering  the  fort,  the  brave  General  Brock  fell, 
while  leading  his  men  to  the  assault. 

Notwithstanding  their  success  at  the  first  onset,  the  event  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Americans.  A  strong  reinforcement  under  General 
Sheafe  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  invading 
division,  amounting— with  those  brought  across  during  the  contest— to 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  cut  off  from  re- 
treat, was  forced  to  surrender.  Nothing  further,  of  any  importance, 
was  accomplished  upon  the  frontier,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  flaming  proclamation  of  General  Smyth,  and  the  patriotic  ardour 
expressed  by  the  militia  and  volunteers  who  composed  the  principal 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  north,  alike  ended  in  smoke.  While  the 
soidiers  accused  their  commanders  of  a  lack  of  energy,  and  inveighed 
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against  Texatious  delays  and  general  mismanagement,  the  latter  had 
abundant  ground  of  complaint  in  the  turbulence  and  insubordination 
of  the  new  recruits. 

Experience  having  proved  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  marine 
force  on  the  lakes,  in  order  to  effect  any  thing  in  Cfinada,  a  movement 
for  this  purpose  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  September  pre* 
vious,  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  under  direction  of  Captain  Chauncey. 
At  this  port,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  tbe 
keel  of  a  ship  was  laid,  and  a  number  of  trading  schooners  were 
purchased  and  armed.  A  small  sloop  of  war,  named  the  Oneida, 
had  been  previously  fitted  out,  and  was  also  under  Chauncey's  com- 
mand. With  this  little  fleet,  some  bold  excursions  were  made  on  the 
lake,  a  British  armed  vessel  was  driven  into  Kingston  harbour,  and 
several  small  prizes  were  taken.  The  new  ship,  of  twenty-four 
guns,  was  completed  in  November,  and  was  called  the  Madison. 

Lieutenant  Elliot,  furnished  by  Chauncey  with  a  detachment  of 
seamen,  in  the  month  of  October,  succeeded  in  capturing  two  small 
armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  lying  in  Niagara  river, 
He  also  commenced  preparations  for  future  operations  on  Lake  Erie, 
by  collecting  trading  vessels  at  Black  Rock,  and  providing  them  with 
Buitable  armament. 

While  the  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  further  brilliant  successej 
on  the  lakes,  successive  reports  of  the  unexpected  prowess  of  the 
little  United  States'  navy — consisting  of  but  seven  frigates,  (fit  for 
service),  two  sloops  of  war,  five  brigs,  and  a  fleet  of  gun-boats— gave 
rise  to  great  exultation  throughout  the  country.  | 

The  first  naval  engagement  of  importance,  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  August.  The  American  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  cruis- 
ing off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fell  in  with  the  Guerriere,  a 
British  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Dacres. 
The  former,  receiving  successive  broadsides  from  the  Guerriere, 
bore  down  in  silence  until  close  at  hand,  when  she  opened  such  ao  I 
effective  fire  as  soon  to  disable  and  cripple  the  enemy.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  only  about  half  an  hour,  partly  at  close  quarters,  i 
and  when  the  Constitution  finally  cast  off,  all  the  masts  of  the 
Guerriere  had  gone  by  the  board.  The  latter  presently  struck, 
but  she  had  received  irreparable  injury,  and  was  set  on  fire  after  si 
transfer  of  her  crew  to  the  Constitution.  This  victory  was  attri-f 
buted  by  the  English  to  superiority  in  force.  The  Constitution,! 
according  to  their  account,  "  nominally  mounting  but  forty-four  gunu 
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irM,  ia  reality,  little  short  of  a  seventy-four."  The  disparity  was 
by  no  means  as  great  as  represented,  and  could  not  aecount  for  the 
result  of  the  engagement  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  as  in 
subsequent  affairs,  the  American  vessels  were  manoeuvred  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  that  their  fire  was  given  with  better  aim  than 
that  of  their  antagonists. 

The  United  States'  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  under  Captain  Jones,  in 
chase  of  a  British  fleet  of  merchant  vessels,  in  the  month  of  October, 
encountered  the  Frolic,  a  brig  of  superior  force,  acting  as  convoy. 
Ailer  a  most  destructive  and  desperate  engagement,  the  British 
vessel  was  carried  by  boarding.  The  loss  on  board  of  the  latter, 
was  about  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Americans  lost  bat 
ten.  The  Wasp  was  so  much  crippled  in  her  rigging,  that,  to- 
gether with  her  prize,  she  was  shortly  after  captured  by  a  British 
seventy-four. 

A  few  days  later  the  frigate  United  States,  commanded  by  Deca- 
tur, captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Western  Islands.  The  American  vessel  was  somewhat  superior  in 
force,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Guerriere,  not  sufiiciently  so  to 
account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  she  disabled  her  opponent,  nor 
for  the  fact,  that  of  her  crew,  only  twelve  were  killed  or  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Macedonian  was  more  than  one  hundred.  The 
prize  was  taken  into  New  York  in  safety. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  Americans  lost  two  brigs-of- 
war,  the  Nautilus,  and  the  Vixen,  both  taken,  without  resistance, 
by  superior  force.  On  the  29th  of  December,  the  Constitution, 
under  command  of  Bainbridge,  engaged  the  British  frigate  Java,  of 
I  thirty-eight  gunj».  The  contest,  commencing  at  a  distance,  and  end- 
ing at  close-quarters,  continued  for  several  hours,  when  the  Java, 
1  being  entirely  dismasted,  struck.  She  was  so  far  crippled,  that  it 
I  was  judged  expedient  to  destroy  her. 

Yv'u.I'}  the  national  pride  was  gratified  by  these  victories,  numer- 

joua  privateers,  mostly  fitted  out  from  New  England  ports,  met  with 

eat  success  in  plundering  the  British  merchant  vessels,  homeward 

ound  from  the  Indies.     Many  valuable  prizes  were  taken — not 

nthout  some  hard  fighting,  in  cases  where  the  trading  vessels 

irere  armed. 
The  period  of  a  presidential  election  recurring  in  1812,  Madison 

|ras  reelected.    Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  minister  to  France 
1797,  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency,  by  the  votes  of  the 
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war-party.  Notwithstanding  a  violent  opposition,  perseverance  lo 
hostile  measures  met  with  the  approbation  and  support  of  a  majority 
in  congress,  and  appropriations  were  made,  and  acts  passed,  for  the 
increase  of  the  national  force,  and  for  large  additions  to  the  navy. 

Military  operations  were  renewed  at  the  north-west,  early  in  the 
winter.  Several  Indian  villages  were  destroyed  in  December,  but 
nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished.  During  the  month  fol- 
lowing, a  detachment  of  Kentucky  troops,  under  General  Winches- 
ter, was  sent  forward  by  Harrison  to  take  a  position  at  the  Miami 
rapids.  A  body  of  nearly  seven  hundred  of  these  pushed  on  U) 
Frenchtown,  on  the  Raisin,  then  occupied  by  British  and  Indians. 
The  first  attack  was  successful ;  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the 
town,  and  the  Americans  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Win- 
chester with  additional  troops. 

On  the  22d,  General  Proctor,  having  crossed  over  from  Maiden. 
with  a  strong  force  of  regulars  and  Indians,  fell  upon  and  totilly 
defeated  the  American  detachment.  The  commanding  officer  was 
taken  prisoner  early  in  the  engagement,  while  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  yet  maintained  a  defensible  position.  The  general 
ordered  a  surrender,  upon  promises  of  protection  against  the  sav- 
ages. Instead  of  fulfilling  his  undertaking  in  this  respect,  Proctor 
marched  back  towards  Maiden,  with  such  prisoners  as  were  able  to 
travel,  leaving  the  wounded  unprotected  at  the  scene  of  combat. 
On  the  following  day,  no  small  portion  of  these  were  scalped,  tom- 
ahawked, or  burned  alive  in  the  houses  where  they  lay  disabled, 
by  a  party  of  Indians.  Harrison,  discontinuing  offensive  operations, 
fortified  himself  at  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  rapids. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  he  was  besieged  at  this  post,  by  a 
British  and  Indian  force,  under  Proctor.  Relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  Kentucky,  led  by  General  Clay,  he  succeeded 
in  holding  the  position,  but  a  considerable  body  of  these  fresh  forces 
was  utterly  defeated,  after  driving  the  British  from  a  position  where 
batteries  were  erected  to  bear  upon  Fort  Meigs.  This  disaster  is  j 
attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that,  instead  of  maintaining  orderlv 
possession  of  the  works,  they  commenced  an  irregular  skirmish  wi:!i  [ 
detached  parties  of  Indians  in  the  surrounding  forest. 

On  the  New  York  frontier,  nothing  important  was  effected  bj  I 
either  party  until  the  spring  was  far  advanced.    Near  the  close  of 
April,  a  detachment  of  sixteen  hundred  men  embarked  on  board 
Chauncey's  Ontario  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack  upon  the  I 
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Canadian  town  of  York.  The  place,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  six 
to  eiglit  hundred  men,  was  carried  by  storm,  but  at  the  moment  of 
success,  the  magazine  blew  up,  destroying  a  large  number  of  the 
assailants.  The  American  commander,  General  Pike,  was  among 
tlie  killed. 

The  squadron  returning  to  Sackett's  harbour,  took  on  board  fresh 
forces,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Dearborn,  and  immediately 
sailed  for  the  entrance  of  Niagara  river.  All  the  British  forts  in 
the  vicinity  were  seized,  the  principal  portion  of  the  garrisons 
retreating  to  the  heights  on  Burlington  bay — the  western  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario.  In  an  attempt  at  pursuit,  a  few  days  later,  a 
detachment  of  the  Americans  sustainejl  considerable  loss,  and  two 
of  their  generals,  Chandler  and  Winder,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
division  was  presently  rgcalled  to  Fort  George,  one  of  the  recently 
acquired  posts  on  the  Niagara.  A  second  expedition  against  the 
enemy  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  entire  detachment  of  six  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Boerstler. 

A  vigorous  attack  upon  the  American  post  at  Sackett's  Harbour, 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  was  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  aided  by 
New  York  militia,  under  General  I3rown.  On  Lake  Champlain  the 
British  were  more  successful.  By  the  creation  of  a  superior  naval 
force,  they  obtained  command  of  those  waters,  and  did  much  in- 
jury to  the  neighbouring  settlements.  Plattsburgh,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  plun(^ered  and  destroyed,  "in  revenge,"  it 
was  said,  "for  the  alFair  of  York;"  the  latter  having  been  a  second 
time  invaded  by  an  American  force,  under  Colonel  Scott 

Interval  Improvements. — New  York,  headed  by  her  groat  f  tatesman,  Do  Witt  Clin- 
ton, has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  interna!  iraprovement.s,  from  wliich  enterprise  she 
is  now  reaping  an  ample  reward  in  her  commercial  pre-eminence  and  wealth.  In  1817 
was  commenced  the  great  work  of  connecting  the  waters  of  t.»o  Atlantic  with  the  great 
lakes,  by  breaking  the  soil  for  the  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal,  whicrt  is  364  miles  long,  and 
(originally)  forty  feet  wide.    It  was  completed  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  alout  $7,000,000. 
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KAfAl    AFFAIRS:    PBRRT'S  TICTORT    ON    LAIE    IRIE. — HAR. 
RISON'S  CANADIAN   CAMPAIGN.  —  THE   NIAGARA   FRONTIEI. 
— THE  CREEK   WAR:    JACKSON'S    CAMPAIGN.  —  NEOOTIA. 
TI0N8  FOR   PEACE.  —  BROWN'S    INVASION  OF   CANADA: 
BATTLE    OF    BRIDOEWATER.  —  OCCUPATION    OF    THE 
CHESAPEAKE:   BATTLE  OF   BL ADEN8BURGH:   SEIZ- 
URE OF  WASHINGTON:   DESTRUCTION   OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS;    ATTACK    ON    BALTIMORE. 

From  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  British  naval 
force  on  the  coast,  considerably  augmented,  maintained  a  partial 
blockade  of  many  American  seaports.  Several  ships-of-war,  tnter- 
ing  the  ChesapeaL  f^,  cut  off  all  ingress  or  egress  for  American  ves- 
sels, and,  landing  p.  rties  at  different  points,  did  much  damage,  and 
kept  the  neighbouring  country  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

Upon  the  ocean,  the  credit  of  the  American  navy,  notwithstand- 
ing some  severe  reverses,  was  fully  maintained.  The  sloop-of-war 
Hornet,  under  Captain  Lawrence,  in  the  month  of  February,  en- 
gaged and  sunk  the  British  brig  Peacock  of  nearly  equal  force,  off 
the  coast  of  Demerara.  After  the  latter  had  struck  her  flag,  it  was 
ascertained  that  she  was  settling  fast.  The  sea  was  rough,  and, 
although  every  exertion  was  made  to  save  the  crew,  she  went , 
(?owu  with  twelve  men  on  board,  three  of  whom  were  Americans, 
belonging  to  the  Hornet. 

Captain  Lawrence  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  command  of  I 
the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  Boston  harbour.  On  tliel 
1st  day  of  June,  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  Captain  Broke,  appear-! 
ing  off  the  port,  Lawrence  got- his  vessel  under  weigh  and  madaj 
sail,  to  answer  the  implied  challenge.  The  ships  were  of  eqaaij 
force,  but  the  American  frigate  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  I 
having  on  board  an  ill-disciplined  crew,  and  a  deficiency  of  compe-j 
tent  officers.  An  engagement — watched  from  shore  with  inten.^ 
interest — took  place  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Chesapeake,  pai 
tially  crippled  during  a  heavy  fire  at  close-(juarters,  was  carried  bjj 
boarding,  her  commander  lying,  at  the  time,  mortally  woundei 
While  he  retained  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  refused  to  order  tlij 
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flag  to  be  struck,  and  arnon,,  1,1  ^^^ 

,    "Don't  give  up  the  a^r^  ''^  '^'  --<^«.  was  the  expression 
In  the  course  of  the  summ        1,  ' 

after  taking  a  great  Dumber  oT'li   ^'""T"  '^°°P-<>t-««  Ar™ 
captured  b,. he  E.,U.^ZpJZ' vj^  ^^«»''  "'-"'tZ 
».nma,,d  of  the  second  elasa  fri.a,?v,;    'Tj    ^"P'^'"  Porter,  in 
.  e  Pacticdnring  fte  .ummerXfrn  >  nl.o""""^  "°"™  "■ 
of  Atnencan  whalers  had  been  in^^urj      T'  ,  ^''°  "f*""™" 
by  the  general  eommmion  and  armin?  °  '     '' '''°''"'"'  P"^'^io«B 
S™  «™'  Britain,  that  «.r.ZZlT T"'''''-''^'^'^'"^'' 
Ma»yof  the  latter  ,vere  made  pri?";  bt  P  1  '""""  "^o-Pation. 
««>n  was  extended  to  AmerieaVsl  pBf„5"''''  "'"'  ^T^«"«I  Pro- 

The  Essex  was  attaeked  in  rt'      '^'^^S" 
while  at  anehor  in  the  ^ZZtnTrf  "^""""^  '°"'»-«   I 
™f  of  war,  the  Phcebe  and  cCnb  al  I T""'  ^^  '""  ^"''^^ 
»>™t,  was  compelled  to  strike     Thf.'       '  "f  "■  "  '»™'^  "ngage-   ' 
were  enabled  to  keep  ud  17.  ,       ■   "™^'  '"'""8  heavier  tZ 

fortbose  Of  the  Esse/JCtt:""  "^  "  '  "^'^^  ^^  S 

Operations  of  far  ffrpnf^r,-^ 
cathegreatlakes.  Sn  LaLrE~' r"*^''?  ''^<"«ton  place 
rf  erai^  carrying  i„  all  ifiy.^Z  ?„„f  ^  "' """^  ^^«'».  mostlj- 
rfCoramodore  Perry.    The  Britlh  £^7  ?l'  "*'  "-"""""d- 
consisted  of  six  vessels,  the  whole  1    I      'i""  ''*^'  ""'^e''  Barclay 
«rtbree.    There  wi  Do  giel.  dlT    -^^  «""'  ""  ^^'i  ^^i 
-e„her  side,  bnt  those  of  thflttfnT  T  ""'  """■''«  "'  »"» 
ter  selected  and  more  capable  ZZl         "'  '''^  '»  '"'"'»  ''^e,. 

An  engagement  took  place  JT,^  , 
»i»»  lake,  between  Maiden  Id  Sa'^  f^  f  ^^P'ember,  .n  the 
SH  at,d  Perry,  advancing  nns„t„^^^^^^^^^    ^^  '""d  wa.  very 
"fosed  to  a  heavy  and  difaHh„°T^  '  '°  ""^  ^^'^nce   wi 
yy-    His  vessel  was  eo 'S 2  "  !  fj" '^  '™g  guns  of  Ih" 
""P,and  the  commodore  ^   "?P',';^'''''^'«  ^^  othem  could 
»  open  beat,  exposed  to  a  1^^''^   "  '^  '"'""''°"  ^er.    In 
•pa    ne  wind  b„i      f^^2!"l  ^"r,"*  °»  board  the  Ni 
Khtup  .os„ppo„  .t^  C  vi*  aldlr^"*""  "'  «»- 
'*  >«eh  energy  and  effect  th  JT V      ""'  °"="°n  eoMinuod 
^sarremler.  """•  "■■■"  ">e  Bntish  fleet  was  compcS 

'^f^^Z^^X:;^:^^.^  -Joicing  as  another 
"«» «™lt^  The  command  of  W  ""  '"f^  S''"'  ''"Po-'tanoe 
^__  ^^      ■""  "="dered  practicable  th. 
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transportation  of  forces  to  nny  given  point  upon  an  extensive  fronV 
ier,  and  made  it  equally  imprevisable  by  the  enemy.  At  the  cIos« 
of  the  month*  Harrison  and  his  army  were  conveyed  across  the 
lake  to  Maiden,  which  was  abandoned  by  Proctor  at  his  approach. 

The  retreating  army,  pursued  up  Thames  river,  made  a  stand  on 
the  5th  of  October,  near  Moravian  town,  above  the  forks.  Tncluding 
his  Indian  allies,  led  by  Tecumseh,  Proctor  commanded  a  force  of 
about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men ;  that  of  Harrison  was  ratlier 
inferior  in  numbers.  The  British  were  posted  on  the  right  bank, 
between  flie  river  and  extensive  awamps — the  latter  occupied  by 
Indians.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  charge  of  a  mounted 
regiment  under  Colonel  Johnson;  the  British  line  was  broken,  and 
a  complete  victory  obtained  by  the  Americans.  The  Indians  in  the 
swamp  held  their  ground  until  the  fall  of  their  leader — who,  it  is 
said,  was  shot  with  a  pistol  by  Colonel  Johnson. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  British  regular  force  surrendered,  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  great  north-western  Indian  confederacy  was 
broken  up  by  this  event,  and  the  separate  tribes  sent  in  deputations 
suing  for  peace.  Treaties  were  subsequently  ratified  with  moat 
of  them. 

During  the  autumn,  extensive  preparations  were  made  at  the 
north  for  an  attack  on  Montreal.    Dearborn  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  chief  command  by  General  Wilkinson.     Much   difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  the  latter  and  the  secretary  of  war.  General 
Armstrong,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  ill-success  of  the  expedition 
has  been  partially  attributed.    A  force  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men,  concentrated  at  Grenadier  island,  was  to  descend  the  St 
Lawrence  and  cooperate  with  a  division  of  four  thousand,  under] 
General  Hampton,  ordered  to  march  from  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.    The  advance  of  this  latter  portion  of  the  array  was  checked  I 
by  a  few  militia,  whose  force  was  overrated  by  the  American  gen- 
eral;  and,  the  approach  of  winter  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  i 
campaign,  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  army  returned  to  ill  I 
former  quarters. 

Wilkinson  pushed  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  greatly  annoyed  bjj 
the  enemy,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  flotilla  with  gunboat^j 
and  who  occupied  every  convenient  stand,  on  the  shore,  from  wbid  j 
they  might  command  the  passage.  It  became  necessary  to  land  al 
large  detachment,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river  by  land,  and| 
open  a  way  for  the  boats.    On  the  11th  of  November,  quite  a  seven 
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engagement  t  )ok  place  between  this  division  and  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  at  Chrysler's  farm,  in  w^iich  the  Americans  lost  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men. 

Arriving  at  St.  Kegis,  Wilkinson  learned  the  failure  of  Ilampton's 
attempt  at  forming  a  junction  with  the  main  force.  The  lateness 
of  the  season  was  unfavourable  for  further  action,  and,  although 
Montreal  was  defended  by  a  very  small  force,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  The  main  army  went  into  winter-quarters 
at  B'rcnch  mills. 

The  frontier,  left  unprotected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops  from  the  garrisoned  posts,  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service  of  militia  and  volunteers,  suffered  severely  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy.    General  M'Clure,  compelled  to  abandon  Fort 
George,  on  the  Niagara,  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Newark,  which  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  its  inhabitants  were  lefl  without  a  shelter, 
in  the  inclement  month  of  December.     Ilis  instructions  were  to  take 
this  course,  if  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  fort;  but  the  circum- 
stances warranted  no  such  outrage,  and,  in  retaliation,  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  British  were  encouraged  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the 
frontier  villages  on  the  American  side.    On  the  30th  of  December, 
the  towns  of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  were  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
invading  i^arty  of  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  the  machinations  of  Tecumseh  had  produced  their 
:  full  effect  at  the  south.    The  formidable  Creek  confederacy  had 
commenced  open  war  upon  the  white  settlers.     The  first  important 
hlow  struck,  was  at  Fort  Mimms,  on  the  Alabama  river,  in  the 
Tensaw  settlement,  which  was  sacked  on  the  30th  of  August,  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  under  the  noted  chief  Weatherford.     The 
garrison,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
had  sought  protection  at  the  fort,  were  nearly  all  killed  in  the  fight, 
or  perished  in  the  burning  buildings. 

A  large  force  was  raised  in  Tennessee,  and  put  under  command 
of  General  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ravages  of  the 
Indiana.  Marching  into  the  Creek  territory  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, Jackson  beat  up  the  enemy's  quarters  at  Tallussahachee  creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Coosa,  and  relieved  a  post  occupied  by  friendly 
Indians  at  Talladega,  further  down  the  stream,  destroying  several 
hundred  of  the  hostile  party.  In  other  engagements,  the  Creeks 
were  worsted,  but  their  spirit  seemed  unconquerable,  and,  as  they 
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had  formed  an  idea  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  them,  they 
fought  with  great  courage  and  desperation. 

Little  was  accopiplished  during  the  winter,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  army  in  the  wildrmess.  ITie 
skill  and  energy  displayed  by  General  Jackson,  in  pre  orving  dis- 
cipline, and  securing  supplies  for  hia  troops  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, gained  him  even  greater  reputation  than  hia  brilliant 
achievements  in  actual  warfare.  In  the  month  of  March,  1814, 
about  one  thousand  of  the  Creek  warriors  fortified  themselves  at 
the  Great  Horse-Shoe-Bend,  in  the  Tallapoosie. 

On  the  27th.  they  were  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  vastly 
superior  force  of  whites  and  friendly  Indians.  They  fought  with 
fury  to  the  last,  firing — perhaps  through  ignorance — upon  the  bearer 
of  a  flag,  who  was  sent  forward  by  Jackson  to  propose  a  surrender. 
More  than  half  their  number  v/ere  killed  in  the  attack;  great  num- 
bers perished  in  the  river,  and  but  a  handful  of  the  whole  number 
effected  their  escape.  Very  few  of  the  men  were  taken  prisoners, 
but,  after  the  battle,  several  hundred  women  and  children  were 
secured.  The  various  tribes,  after  this  event,  were  ready  to  (.vn- 
elude  a  peace,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  territory,  east- 
ward from  the  Coosa. 

At  the  winter  session  of  congress,  1813-14,  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  were  met  by  the  adoption  of  new  schemes  for  procuring  funds. 
Direct  taxes,  loans,  additional  duties,  &c.,  were  resorted  to.  The 
war-party,  still  in  the  ascendency,  favoured  the  views  of  the  presi- 
dent, and,  upon  his  recommendation,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all 
goods,  produce,  &c.,  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  enemy.  Im- 
portations of  British  goods  were  also  expressly  prohibited. 

Early  in  January,  a  proposition  to  treat  for  peace,  was  received 
from  England,  and  conmii.ssioners  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Gottingen  for  the  purpose.  Previous  offers  of  mediation,  made  by 
the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  had  been  repeatf^dly  proposed  to  the  British 
government,  and  as  often  rejected.  Intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
reverses,  brought  over  at  the  same  Lime  with  the  British  peace  em- 
bassy, was  not  without  its  influence,  in  fortifying  the  policy  of 
pacific  measures. 

No  military  movements  of  importance,  took  place  at  the  north 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  Toward  the  close  of  March,  General 
Wilkinson  marched  from  Plattsburgh  across  the  Canadian  boundary, 
with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men,  but  the  invasion  resulted  in  I 
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nothing  but  loss  and  defeat.     lie  soon  aflcr  resigned  his  commission, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Izard. 

At  the  instance  of  the  American  generals,  Brown  and  Soott,  a 
Dfivr  army  of  invasion  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara. 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  men  were  transported  across  the 
river  at  Buffalo,  on  the  night  of  July  2d,  and  after  accomplishing 
the  seizure  of  Fort  Erie,  pushed  on  towards  Chippewa,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Falls,  where  a  British  army,  of  equal 
force,  commanded  by  General  Paall,  lay  encamped.  A  severe 
engagement  took  place  on  the  5th,  in  which  the  British  were  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  Kiall  retreated  to  Burling- 
ton heights.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  joined  by  largo  additional 
forces  from  York,  under  General  Drummond. 

The  American  army,  marching  towards  Queenstown,  (July  25th,) 
encountered  the  enemy  at  Bridgewater,  hard  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Although  the  British  had  taken  a  position  in  which  their  artillery, 
posted  upon  a  hill,  could  command  the  field,  and  although  the  day 
was  nearly  spent,  the  Americans  commenced  an  attack  without 
hesitation. 

A  regiment  under  Major  Jessup,  making  a  detour,  came  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  while  General  Scott,  with  the  advanced  division 
of  the  army,  attacked  in  front.  The  main  force  coming  up,  the 
battle  became  general,  and  a  bloody  and  desperate  conflict  was 
waged  through  half  the  night,  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  The 
British  battery,  which  had  at  first  proved  terribly  destructive,  was 
gallantly  stormed  by  Colonel  Miller,  with  a  battalion  from  the  artil- 
lery corps.  Possession  of  the  hill  was  maintained  against  repeated 
assaults  until  the  fighting  ceased. 

The  Americans  kept  temporary  possession  of  the  field,  and  there- 
fore claimed  the  victory.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  heavy,  amount- 
ing to  seven  or  eight  hundred.  The  British  general  Eiall  was 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Jessup's  detachment.  Generals 
Brown  and  Scott  were  both  so  severely  wounded  as  to  incapacitate 
them  from  present  service,  and  General  Ripley  assumed  command. 
Little  advantage  was  gained  in  the  engagement,  further  than  as  1* 
inspired  general  confidence  in  the  capacity,  of  the  American  officers, 
and  the  bravery  of  the  troops.  The  battle  has  commonly  received 
its  designation  from  the  neighbouring  locality  of  "Lundy's  Lane.'' 
It  was  impossible  to  remove  the  cannon  from  the  British  battery,  and 
they  were  therefore  recovered  upon  the  departure  of  the  Americana 
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Tho  latter  retreated  to  Fort  Kric,  wlicre  they  atrcigthcned  their 
poBition  in  anticipation  of  sicgo  by  a  .superior  force.  The  po6t  waa 
J)eKt  accordingly  on  the  4th  of  August,  by  General  Druinmoml, 
with  over  four  tliousond  men.  On  tho  15th,  on  attempt  to  carry  )t 
by  storm  was  signally  repulsed.  In  September,  General  Brown 
rSassumed  command  of  the  forces  at  Fort  Erie,  and,  as  the  siege  had 
continued  for  more  than  a  month,  and  supplies  were  with  difficulty 
to  be  procured,  ho  attempted  a  sortie.  So  skillfully  and  boldly  was 
the  movement  conducted,  that  tho  British  guns  were  spiked,  their 
magazines  blown  up,  and  some  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners  taken. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  besiegers  fell  little  short  of  a  thousand  men; 
that  of  the  sallying  party  was  about  five  hundred.  Drummond 
shortly  after  drew  off  his  forces. 

Believed  from  tho  burden  of  maintaining  war  upon  the  European 
continent,  and  with  abundance  of  veteran  troops,  and  a  powerful 
navy,  at  liberty  for  transatlantic  service,  Great  Britain  commenced 
more  directly  offensive  operations  in  America.  A  fleet  commanded 
by  Admiral  Cochrane  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and,  passing  up 
Patuxent  river,  reached  Benedict  on  the  19th  of  August  (1814) 
Between  four  and  five  thousand  troops,  mostly  trained  in  the  school  cf 
continental  service,  were  landed  at  this  point,  and,  under  command 
of  General  Ross,  took  up  their  line  of  march  towards  Washington. 

As  the  army  approached  Marlborough,  the  American  fleet  of 
gun-boats,  &c.,  lying  at  that  place,  was  destroyed,  to  prevent  its 
seizure  by  the  enemy.  General  Winder,  of  Baltimore,  who  held 
command  in  that  quarter,  with  a  thousand  regulars,  and  authority 
to  call  out  the  militia  within  a  specified  district,  made  what  prepara- 
tions were  practicable  to  resist  the  British  advance.  The  whole 
force  that  be  was  enabled  to  collect  and  arm,  fell  short  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  these  were  in  the  most  unserviceable  and  un- 
disciplined condition — what  stand  could  they  be  expected  to  make 
against  a  superior  force  of  the  "veterans  of  the  Peninsula?" 

The  British  march  was  unopposed,  until  the  army,  on  the  24tli, 
reached  Bladensburgh,  six  miles  from  the  capitol,  on  the  East  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  Ilere  the  American  forces  were  posted  on  tlie 
right  bank,  the  bridge  over  tho  stream  being  commanded  by  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  in  charge  of  Commodore  Barney,  who  was  pres- 
ent with  his  corps  of  five  hundred  marines,  before  attached  to  the 
flotilla  destroyed  at  Marlborough.  This  body  of  men  fought  bravely 
and  obstinately,  holding  the  enemy  in  check  after  the  militia  had 
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Thfi  ti**.if  retrvivs^i  t*^  Fort  Erie,  whore  they  strergtheued  thd? 
poBilJDi;  iTi  ftr<iu.ip*Ui  f.  >>f  si^gc  l»y  A  sujicrior  foRo.    The  j-on'  t 
i>eset  acccrdvnglv'    ■■»  the  4t!i  <.f  Augu«t,  by  GcriertU  Drauin.ui. 
with  over  four  tliousand  ritw».     On  t!»e  15th,  an  attempt,  to  far: y  •'. 
by  storm  wj».>h  Signal !y  repulsWid,  ■    In  Septemljer,  General  Bn  ^^ 
rtiasdvtf,-:}  trotnrnrin*]  of  the  lorues  at  Fort  Erie,  and,  astbt  aittge  h.. 
'.%i*vih;n:.'d  for  moio  ihaii  a  month,  and  supplies  wero  witii  tijfficuli; 
^:'j  tjnf  procuri'd,  ix-  !iitenij)tf;il  a  sortie,     So  .?killiui!}  and  lK>ldlj  wm, 
r.he  movwrneut  conducted,  that  the  British  guns  were  spikedj  tutir 
rnagaxint"?  blown  up,  and  s?ome  fburorfivo  hundred  pris/jncrsliiki" 
The  wliole  loss  of  the  besiegers  fell  little  short  of  a  thuuMnd  .ineu, 
thiit  of  the  salhing  jiarty  was  about  live  hundred.      Lriunm.trii 
siiortly  after  diow  oil'  his  forces. 

Relieved  from  the  burden  nf  maintaining  ■vvar  upon  the  Kurppt 
continent,  and  wish  abundance  of  vetenm  troops,  and  a  power 
navy  at  liberty  for  trjinsatluntio  sorvice,  Great  Britain  ce-mipn 
more  directly  offeiisive  opi^rationsJin  America.  A  fiect  cowtrtjn  ■ 
by  Admiral  Cochrane  eoteied  the  Ciiesapeake,  and,  paa^in^' 
Patuxen-.  river,  reached  iicnt'dict  on  the  19th  of  August  (181 
Between  four  and  five  thousand  troops,  mostly  trained  in  the  scjiool 
continental  service,  were  huided  at  this  point,  ami,  ui:..ler  cowiri^; 
oi  General  }{oss,  took  up  their  line  of  march  towardis  \Vai?bio,': 

As  the  army  appro::;ched  Marlborough,  the  Amciicau  Act 
gun-boats,  &c.,  lying  at  that  place,  was  destroyed,  to  prevejit 
seizure  by  the  enemy.  Gener;;.!  Winder,  of  Baltimore,  who  1' 
coinn;ard  in  that  quart' r,  with  a  thou-'und  rck'ulars,  a:5d  autlio 
U)  call  out  \hy.  ii,;hua  Within  a  »f>«;<j»!iivd  district,  maac  what  pruj;, 
tions  were  pnr-licable  to  reaisM:  UuS  British  advance.  The  wbi 
.€asre«5  that  he  was  ena;.U.i  fe)  fiollect  and  arm,  itjl  abort  of  fc 
iii';vij.t»mi  Ytit'H,  »*''■  \.li^m  "'"svis  in  ibe  most  uti.scrvJCf»«blc  aad 
disciplinwl  «vii£4iiti^  ;•.  ^rii-ti  «s&}4  «c>'.jld  they  be  expected  to  r:  ■ 
agamst  a  superior  Ivw-rN  *?;•  ^-^k  '  Td^^-f^ria  of  the  Peniaaulft?" 

The  Briiish  inarch  wi^s  ..its<rvj.^.<t«g4  i?»fcii  the  army,  on  thrt  24- 
reached  Bi.;d' '-«ihurgh,  six  smitm  fi?a»i  the  caj-itol,  c«  tbe  Ea-t  b;. 
of  the  Fotomai'.  Here  tlje  American  forces  were  postti-d  on  . 
right  bank,  th«  bndg.;  ^n-er  {."*«  «iLrt»nm  boirg  commnuded  brscr  ). 
pieces  of  artillery,  ia  cbar^re  ;ii  C-sjnjwodore  Barney,  wh**  W9»  \ 
ent  with  his  corps  of  hve  hrttjrfired  marines,  before  uli^l^d  to  i 
flotilla  destroyed  at  Marlbor-jigh.  This  body  of  men  foa|rbi^rftvt 
and  obfitiuately,  holding  the  enemy  in  chock  after  the  tt«iJtii»  >  ■ 
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been  rooted  and  dispersed.  Their  flank  was  finally  tnm&l,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  join  in  a  general  retreat  The  loos  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  was  bat  about  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Abandoning  the  capitol  to  the  enemy,  Winder  drew  off  his  forces 
to  the  heights  of  Geoi;getown,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  battle,  the  British  army  entered  Washington,  and  burned  the 
capitol,  the  president's  house,  and  most  of  the  public  buildings. 
This  malicious  destruction  of  valuable  libraries,  records,  &c.,  is 
stigmatized  by  one  of  their  own  writers  as  "a  piece  of  Vandalism 
that  covered  the  expedition  with  disgrace ;"  it  was  excused  as  being 
in  retaliation  for  the  burning,  by  the  Americans,  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  House  at  York. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th,  after  accomplishing  some  further  injury 
—not  entirely  confined  to  public  property — the  invading  army  was 
drawn  o£^  and  marched  back  towards  Benedict  A  rfiembarkation 
was  effected  on  the  80th.  Meantime,  some  of  the  larger  vessels 
having  entered  the  Potomac,  made  their  way  up  to  Alexandria; 
where  all  the  shipping  in  port  was  seized,  and  a  large  amount  of 
provisions  and  valuable  stores  was  exacted  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  vicinity  of  Baltimore  was  the  next  scene  of  operations  by  the 
armament  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  fore- 
warned of  danger,  were  prepared  for  defence.  Boss  landed  at 
North  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Patapsco  river,  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city,  on  the  12th  of  September,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand 
men.  The  defence  was  conducted  by  General  Smith.  An  advanced 
detachment  of  three  thousand  men,  under  General  Striker,  was 
compelled  to  retire  before  the  invading  columns;  but  in  the  first 
melie  Ross  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Colonel 
I  Brooke. 

Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the 

i  gallant  defence  of  the  protecting  forts,  M'Henry  and  Covington,  the 

British  fleet  was  unable  to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces,  and  the 

city  appearing  too  well  defended  to  render  an  attack  advisable,  the 

[attempt  was  abandoned.    The  troops  rSembarked  on  the  night  of 

Itbe  18th,  and  shortly  after,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  South. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MAINE. — ATTACK  OR  PLATI8- 
BUBOH:  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  CHAKPLAIN. — NATAL  AFFAIRS: 
LAFITTE. — NEGOTIATION  AT  GHENT. —  THE  HART- 
FORD CONVENTION. — TREATY  OF  PEACE. — JACK- 
SON'S DEFENCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS:  BATTLE  OF 
JANUARY  8.— NATAL  ENOAOEHENTS. 


In  pursuance  of  their  plans  of  ofiEence,  the  British  made  a  descent 
in  September,  (1814),  upon  the  coast  of  Maine.  They  took  nominal 
possession  of  all  the  eastern  district,  and  seized  upon  several  towns 
and  villages  on  Penobscot  bay;  but  the  most  substantial  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  Americans  in  this  quarter  was  the  destruction  of 
the  frigate  John  Adams.  This  vessel  was  pursued  up  Penobscot 
river  by  a  strong  detachment,  and,  afler  an  attempt  at  defence,  was 
set  on  fire,  by  order  of  her  commander,  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

At  the  same  time,  Plattsburgh,  on  Champlain,  was  threatened  by 
a  powerful  array  of  land  and  naval  forces.  The  former  consisted  of 
twelve  thousand  disciplined  troops,  mostly  veteran  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Governor  George  Prevost;  the  latter  under  Commo- 
dore Downie,  numbered  sixteen  vessels,  the  largest  carrying  thirty- 
seven  guns;  the  whole  flotilla,  including  gun-boats,  mounted  nearly 
one  hundred  guns,  and  had  on  board  about  a  thousand  men. 

Plattsburgh  was  defended  by  about  six  thousand  troops — regulars 
and  militia  from  adjoining  states — and  by  the  squadron  under  Com- 
modore M'Donough,  which  was  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  American  fleet  was  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
British,  both  in  number  of  vessels,  of  guns,  and  of  men  on  board 
The  Saranao  river  divided  the  opposing  land  forces;  the  British  had 
been  occupied  for  some  days  previous  to  the  general  engagement, 
strengthening  their  position  on  the  left  bank. 

On  the  morning  of  September  11,  an  attack  was  commenced  by 
the  enemy  both  by  land  and  water.    M'Donough's  squadron,  lying  I 
in  a  favourable  position,  had  an  advantage  at  the  commencement  of  i 
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the  engagement,  which  was  maintained  until  its  nioso.  The  prin- 
cipal  encounter,  by  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided,  took 
place  between  the  Saratoga,  the  American  flag  ship,  and  the  Confi* 
ance,  commanded  by  Downie.  Pouring  in  a  succession  of  broadsides, 
the  guns  of  either,  on  the  exposed  side,  were  mostly  silenced.  Both 
vessels  then  attempted  to  take  new  positions,  by  which  their  other 
guns  might  be  made  available.  The  Saratoga  succeeded;  but  the 
British  ship,  failing  to  accomplish  the  'ntended  movement,  lay  help* 
lessly  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  and  was  forced  to  strike.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  fleet  having  followed  this 
example,  the  engagement  ceased.  The  gun-boats,  however,  made 
their  escape,  while  the  attention  of  the  Americans  was  occupied 
in  securing  their  prizes. 

Meanwhile,  the  land  division,  attempting  to  ford  the  Saranao,  met 
with  a  severe  and  decided  repulse;  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
naval  engagement,  a  retreat  was  ordered.  The  expedition  thus 
ended  in  signal  failure  and  defeat.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed, 
wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  two 
thousand  men. 

During  the  autumn,  the  British  navy  obtained  entire  command  of 
the  sea-coast;  and  in  the  Ontario,  a  large  ship,  recently  fitted  out  at 
Kingston,  kept  possession  of  the  lake.  The  "Wasp  and  the  Peacock 
were  the  last  American  armed  vessels  upon  service  abroad  at  this 
Beason.  The  first  of  these,  afler  taking  many  prizes,  among  others, 
two  British  national  vessels,  foundered  at  sea,  or  went  to  pieces  on 
some  unknown  coast,  as  she  was  never  aflerwards  heard  from.  The 
Peacock,  eluding  the  blockade,  came  safe  to  port,  having  made  a 
successful  cruise,  and  captured  a  number  of  merchant  vessels. 

Another  piece  of  service  was  accomplished  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, by  an  expedition  under  Commodore  Patterson,  against  a  settle- 
ment of  French  rovers,  who  harboured  at  Barataria  bay,  a  short 
distance  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  These  out- 
laws professed  to  cruise  exclusively  against  Spanish  commerce,  but 
they  were  considered  as  little  other  than  pirates.  One  of  their 
number  was  the  noted  Lafitte,  concerning  whom  as  many  improba- 
ble tales  have  been  told  as  those  connected  with  the  piracies  of  Kidd. 
Ten  vessels,  belonging  to  this  fraternity,  were  seized,  after  being 
deserted  by  their  crews. 

About  this  time  arrived  reports  from  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  for  peace.    Negotiations  had  been  opened  at  Ghent,  but  the 
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demands  of  Great  Britain  were  too  extravagant  to  require  a  moment'i 
consideration.  Among  other  requisitions,  the  United  States  were 
called  upon  to  forego  any  future  acquisition  of  Indian  lands  at  the 
north-west;  to  abstain  from  providing  for  frontier  defence  by  forts, 
or  a  flotilla  on  the  lakes;  to  cede  a  portion  of  the  north-eastern  ter- 
ritory to  Great  Britain;  and  to  give  up  their  privileges  respecting 
the  coast  fishery. 

The  friends  of  the  administration,  at  this  juncture,  were  alarmed 
and  indignant  at  a  movement  in  New  England,  which  threatened  a 
more  serious  rupture  between  difierent  sections  of  the  Union  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it  In  response  to  a  call  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  delegates  were  appointed  from  all  the  New  England 
states — in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Bhode  Island,  chosen 
directly  by  the  legislatures — to  meet  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  proposing  such  amendments 
to  the  constitution  as  might  secure  rights  of  representation,  &c.,  to  the 
northern  states,  equal  to  such  as  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  south, 
and  for  general  consultation  upon  the  'danger  to  which  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Union"  was  "exposed  by  the  course  of  the  war." 

Notwithstanding  a  vast  amount  of  obloquy,  and  wide-spread  accusa- 
tion of  treasonable  designs,  the  convention  met  accordingly,  and,  after 
a  secret  session  of  between  two  and  three  weeks,  the  delegates  submit- 
ted an  address  to  the  New  England  legislatures,  setting  forth  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  had  arrived.  These,  in  addition  to  a  recitatioa 
of  grievances,  related  principally  to  the  disputed  question  respecting 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  over  the  militia;  and  to  the 
measures  requisite  for  local  defence  against  the  enemy.  The  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  were  chiefly  advisory — that  the 
power  of  congress  in  respect  to  warlike  measures  should  be  curtailed 
by  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  ard  that  slaves  should  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  representative  computation.  The  general  tone  of  the 
document  was  more  moderate  and  less  treasonable  than  had  been 
anticipated.  ^ 

The  cessation  of  war  in  Europe  having  removed  all  substantial 
occasion  for  further  collision  of  interest  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  former  abated  her  demands,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  in  the  month  of  December.  The  claims 
respecting  impressment  and  right  of  search  were  left  undecided,  as 
only  relating  to  a  state  of  war  which  it  were  unnecessary  to  anlici 
pate;  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  United  States'  fishermen 
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on  the  British  American  ooast,  and  a  right  of  navigation  iit  the  Mis- 
linippi,  before  secured  to  Great  Britain,  were  abandoned;  in  all 
other  respects  the  parties  remained  in  alaiu  quo. 

This  joyful  intelligence  did  not  reach  the  United  States  ur  til  Feb- 
ruary, a  period  when  the  whole  nation  was  rejoicing  over  the  most 
brilliant  piece  of  succesa  that  had  attended  its  arms  on  land,  through- 
out the  war.  In  the  month  of  November,  Qeneral  Jackson,  being  in 
occupation  of  Pensacola,  temporarily  seized  from  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities on  account  of  the  landing  of  British  forces  in  that  quarter, 
obtained  information  of  an  intended  attack  upon  New  0rlean5. 
After  forwarding  orders  for  raising  militia,  and  for  other  defensive 
preparations,  he  repaired  thither  in  person,  and  arrived,  with  a  small 
force  of  regulars,  on  the  Ist  of  December. 

With  all  the  ardour  and  energy  of  his  character,  he  engaged  in 
the  difficult  work  of  organizing  an  army,  from  materials  the  most  in- 
congruous and  ill-suited  to  regular  military  operations.  Men  of 
different  nations  and  colour,  utterly  unused  to  the  discipline  of  a 
camp;  convicts  from  the  prisons;  a  portion  of  those  pirates  or  pri- 
vateers -^eviously  ousted  from  Baraturia;  were  marshalled  and  put 
in  sucb  ndit  on  for  service  as  time  and  circumstances  would  admit. 
The  work  of  throwing  up  fortifications  was  carried  on  with  uninter- 
mitting  ardour. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  and  before  the  arrival  of  troops 
expected  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  upon  which  the  general 
placed  his  chief  reliance,  a  British  fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Borgne.  This  was  the  squadron  recently  occupying  the  Ches- 
apeake, together  with  other  vessels  from  England,  bringing  over 
large  reinforcements  of  troops.  The  whole  force,  including  sailors 
and  marines,  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  men.  Most  of  the  troops 
had  been  disciplined  and  inured  to  service  in  the  continental  war. 
The  American  flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  the  lake  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence, but  was  finally  captured,  and  the  main  British  force,  passing 
up  in  boats,  effected  a  landing  at  the  western  shore. 

The  advanced  division  of  two  thousand  men,  after  gaining  Ine 
hank  of  the  Mississippi,  fifteen  miles  below  the  city,  commenced  its 
march  up  the  river.  On  the  night  of  December  23d,  a  spirited  attack 
was  made  by  the  Americans  upon  this  detachment,  a  schooner  in 
the  river  opening  fire  at  the  same  time  that  the  engagement  com- 
mencvvi  on  shore.  The  British,  attaining  a  defensible  position,  finallj 
mainta..v.d  their  ground,  and  the  assailants  drew  oS. 
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Reinforcements  had  meanwhile  arrived  from  Teonenee  and  Mig 
liesippi,  until  the  force  at  New  Orleans  amounted  to  about  five  thoU' 
sand  men.  The  emergency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  city,  induced  Jackson  to  proclaim  martial  law,  and 
to  take  such  measures  as  should  prevent  the  legislative  assembly 
from  counteracting  his  plans  of  defence  by  any  offers  of  capitulation. 
The  governor,  Claiboume,  had  submitted  to  Jackson's  authority,  and, 
entering  with  zeal  into  the  plans  of  the  general,  }\p  anticipated  the 
danger  of  any  such  movement,  by  a  forcible  dissolution  of  the 
assembly. 

The  day  following  the  first  engagement,  Jackson  had  taken  a 
position  some  four  miles  below  the  city,  on  the  lefl  bank,  where  a 
trench  was  carried  across  the  entire  strip  of  dry  land  from  the  river 
bank  down  the  gradual  declivity  to  the  swamp.  The  embankmeut 
was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  piles  of  movables,  cotton  bales, 
&c.  An  armed  vessel,  lying  in  the  river, was  so  stationed  as  to  flank 
the  ditch  and  command  the  approach  from  below:  works  Alirere  also 
erected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  storm  these  fortifications  on  the  28th, 
and  failing  in  that,  they  erected  batteries  to  play  upon  the  American 
works.  A  heavy  cannonade  on  both  sides,  on  the  1st  of  January 
(1815),  resulted  in  the  silencing  of  the  British  guns.  On  the  4th, 
reinforcements  arrived  from  Kentucky. 

An  interval  of  a  few  days  was  then  spent  in  preparations  for  a 
decisive  assault.  A  canal  was  cut  by  which  a  number  of  boats  were 
transported  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
over  a  detachment  to  the  right  bank.  This  was  effected  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  main  army, 
under  command  of  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  assaulted  the  American  | 
entrenchments.  The  desperate  character  of  an  attack,  at  such  fearful 
disadvantage,  is  evident  from  the  result.  The  Americans,  firing 
from  covert,  lost  less  than  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  far  from  two  thousand  men.  Among 
the  slain  was  General  Packenham,  who  fell  leading  his  men  to  the  | 
charge. 

The  detachment  on  the  right  b..nk,  in  the  full  tide  of  success^! 
having  driven  from  their  entrenchments  and  defeated  a  greatly  su- 
perior force,  was  recalled,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided,  I 
and  the  whole  army,  retreating  unmolested  to  the  lake,  reembarkeij 
The  only  success  that  attended  this  expedition  was  the  subsequent! 
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otpinre  of  Fort  Bowyer,  at  Mobile,  which,  being  garriaoned  by  lc« 
than  four  hundred  men,  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  February. 

Several  naval  engagements  took  place  before  news  of  the  peaoe 
could  be  generally  circulated.  On  the  15th  of  January  the  frigate 
President,  commanded  by  Decatur,  attempting  to  get  to  sea  from 
New  York,  was  intercepted  by  the  British  blockading  squadron,  and 
after  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Endymion,  a  frigate  of  forty  guns, 
was  compelled  to  strike  by  the  advance  of  other  vessels  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  enemy.  The  Constitution,  in  the  month  of  February, 
made  prize  in  a  single  action  of  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  carrying 
respectively  twenty-four  and  eighteen  guns.  This  was  accomplished 
by  adroit  manoeuvring,  so  as  to  keep  beyond  reach  of  their  guns, 
while  her  own,  of  heavier  metal,  could  tell  with  destructive  effect. 
The  Hornet  and  Peacock  each  captured  a  British  national  vessel. 
The  Nautilus,  taken  by  the  latter  on  the  80th  of  June,  1815,  was 
immediately  restored,  upon  communication  of  intelligence,  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  commander  of  the  Hornet,  that  peace  had  been  concluded. 


WAR  WITH  ALGIERS. — TARIPP:  NATIONAL  BANK. — MONROE, 
PRESIDENT. — JACKSON'S  SEMINOLE  CAMPAIGN. — CESSION 
OP  FLORIDA  BT  SPAIN. — ADMISSION  OP  MISSOURI:    THE 
COMPROMISE. — MONROE'S    SECOND    TERM. — ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP   JOHN   QUINCT  ADAMS. — ELECTION   OP 
ANDREW   JACKSON. — THE    TARIPP.  —  NULLIPI- 
CATION    IN   SOUTH    CAROLINA.  —  THE   UNITED 
STATES'  BANK. — INDIAN    REMOVALS. — 
BLACK    HAWK.  —  THE    CHEROKEES. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great 
j  Britain,  the  attention  of  congress  being  directed  by  the  president  to 
late  outrages  upon  our  commerce  by  Barbary  cruisers,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Algiers.    A  squadron  of  ten  vessels,  commanded  by 
Decatur — to  be  followed  by  another  under  Bainbridge — was  dis- 
Ipatched  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  month  of  May  following.    The 
[capture  of  two  armed  vessels,  one  of  them  being  the  lar<^est  in  bis 
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navy,  so  alarmed  the  dcy,  that  he  at  once  concluded  a  treaty  or 
which  the  United  States  were  for  ever  freed  from  the  disgrac«tful 
payment  of  tribute,  and  all  American  prisoners  were  freed  without 
ransom.    His  vessels  were  gratuitously  returned  to  him. 

From  Algiers,  Decatur  sailed  for  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  both  of  which 
nations  were  compelled  to  furnish  indemnity  for  the  sufferance  of 
capture  by  the  British  of  United  States*  vessels,  while  in  their  ports. 
II is  whole  mission  accomplished,  the  commodore  joined  Bain* 
bridge  at  Gibralter. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  1815-16,  a  long  and  vehemcn'i. 
discussion  arose  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  new  tariff.  All 
the  opposing  interests  of  the  producer  and  manufacturer  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  question.  As  finally  settled,  a  judicious  discrimina- 
tion was  made  between  those  articles  which  could  be  produced  or 
manufactured  in  perfection  at  home,  and  those,  being  at  the  same 
time  articles  of  necessity,  for  which  we  must  still  be  partially  or 
wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  nations. 

A  new  national  bank,  upon  specie-paying  principles,  and  having 
a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions,  mostly  to  be  subscribed  for  in  United 
States'  stocks,  was  also  established  at  this  session.  The  Union  was 
extended,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  by  the  admission  of  Indiana, 
as  a  separate  state.  The  presidential  election  again  recurring,  James 
Monroe,  secretary  of  state  under  Madison,  was  elected  to  the  highest 
ofiice,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  to  that  of  vice-president  The  inau- 
guration took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817. 

During  the  year,  additional  treaties  were  effected  with  most  of  the 
western  Indians,  by  which  their  title  was  extinguished  to  large  dis- 
tricts, at  this  time  fast  filling  up  with  an  enterprising  population 
from  the  east.  At  the  south,  trouble  was  already  brewing  between 
the  Seminoles  and  the  white  settlers.  Spain  still  retaining  her  title 
to  both  East  and  "West  Florida,  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians  by 
pursuing  them  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction  became  a  delicate  matter, 
but  the  necessities  of  the  cose  seeming  to  require  some  action,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  with  a  large  force  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  was  dis 
patched  against  them.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  in  regard  to 
the  conquest  of  Indian  territory,  will  be  found  briefly  recapitulated 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  A  high  handed  proceedure  of  the  genefal, 
in  the  trial  by  court  martial,  and  execution  of  two  British  subjects,  j 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  for  inciting  the  Indians  to  war, and  lending 
them  aid  and  assistance,  has  been  heavily  censured.    The  seizure  of  I 
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the  Spanish  capital,  Pensacola,  and  the  fort  of  St.  MarlcH,  in  West 
tlorida,  also  accomplished  during  this  winter  campaign,  gave  oooa- 
non  for  much  injurious  comment  abroad  upon  American  policy. 
The  latter  event  took  place  early  in  1818. 

Charges  of  having  exceeded  his  authority  by  these  unwarrantable 
lets  were  brought  against  Jackson,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Seminole  campaign  was  debated  at  length  in  congress.  He  was 
finally  sustained  by  a  decided  majority  in  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  in 
question.  The  desire  of  government  to  maintain  peaceful  relations 
witli  Spain,  and  to  acquire  the  Floridas  by  amicable  treaty,  had  been 
apparent  from  the  whole  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  during 
the  struggle  of  the  former  country  with  her  revolted  American  col- 
onies. The  forces  of  the  United  States  had  also  been  employed, 
during  the  year  preceding,  to  expel  from  Amelia  island,  on  the  coast 
of  East  Florida,  a  band  of  lawless  adventurers,  who,  while  threat* 
ening  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  main,  were  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  in  smuggling,  and  in  general  depredation. 

A  treaty,  providing  for  the  cession  of  Florida,  was  fijially  concluded 
with  Spain  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  United  States  thus 
obtaining  an  acquisition  to  its  territory  of  greater  importance  in 
respect  to  position  than  to  intrinsic  value.  Meanwhile,  increasing 
prosperity  attended  upon  the  enterprise  cf  individuals  in  extending 
civilization  at  the  west  and  south.  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Alabama 
had  been  consecutively  admitted  to  the  Union — the  first  in  1817, 
the  second  in  1818,  and  the  third  in  1819.  Communication  with 
the  west  had  been  rendered  practicable  by  the  opening  of  the  Cum- 
berland road,  a  national  work,  carried  out  in  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  a  consideration  for  the  cession 
of  western  lands.  The  power  of  congress  in  respect  to  internal 
improvements,  other  than  those  necessarily  connected  with  public 
enterprise,  as  the  construction  of  military  roads,  the  erection  of 
light-houses,  the  improvement  of  harbours,  &c.,  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily decided. 

I    The  most  important  question  brought  before  congress  at  its  sessions 

in  1820  and  1821,  was  upon  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Mis- 

jwuri  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.     The  introduction  of  an 

j  amendment  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  within  its  linits, 

as  the  condition  upon  which  the  application  for  admission  should  be 

entertained,  gave  occasion  for  the  most  excited  and  angry  discussion 

{that  had  yet  resulted  from  any  issue  taken  between  the  north  and 
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the  BOtith.  Tho  matter  was  finally  odjuntcd,  by  admission  of  tbe  n«« 
■tate,  with  no  further  rcatriction  than  that  no  act  should  be  pnaitj 
by  its  legislature  in  contravention  of  tho  constitutional  rights  of  civ 
izens  emigrating  thither  from  other  states.  This  proviso  was  called 
for  by  a  clause  in  a  constitution  formed  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory, providing  for  the  future  exclusion  of  free  negroes  and 
mulattocs. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  opposed  to  the  extension  of  southern  Iq. 
fluence  and  institutions,  succeeded,  by  a  largo  majority,  in  appending 
to  the  bill  a  proviso  that  thenceforth  slavery  should  be  prohibited  la 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  northern  boundary  of  tho  present 
state  of  Arkansas.  The  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusett.^ 
and  its  admission  to  the  Union  was  efTcotcd  during  tho  discussion  of 
the  Missouri  question. 

Mr.  Monroe,  shortly  after  his  entry  upon  a  second  official  term,  in 
1821,  appointed  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  govcrno-  of  the 
new  territory  of  Florida.  In  dealing  with  the  Spanish  officials  whom 
he  was  called  upon  to  supersede,  the  proceedings  of  the  general  were, 
as  usual,  rather  high  handed.  The  keys  of  the  capitol  at  Pcnsacola 
were  formally  delivered  up  by  Jose  Cavalla,  the  Spanish  governor, 
on  the  seventh  of  July ;  a  refusal  or  neglect  on  his  part  to  deliver 
over  certain  public  documents  led  to  his  temporary  arrest  by  order 
of  Jackson. 

The  principal  political  events  during  the  closing  term  of  Monroe's  I 
administration,  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  tbe 
republics  of  South  America;  a  treaty  with  England  for  the  morel 
effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  a  settlement  of  the  boundarj I 
on  the  Pacific,  which  should  limit  future  settlements  by  Ru&sia  or  I 
the  United  States;  and  a  protective  modification  of  the  tariff.  Tliel 
last  measure  was  not  carried  without  vehement  opposition. 

In  1824,  the  venerable  La  Fayette,  upon  express  invitation  eij 
tended  by  congress,  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  spentj 
nearly  an  entire  year  in  making  a  general  tour  of  tho  countiji 
Throughout  his  journey  he  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  reception,| 
and,  ere  his  departure,  he  received  substantial  tokens  of  the  gratitni 
of  the  nation,  in  the  grant  of  a  township  of  land,  and  the  sumo(| 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  appropriation  of  congress. 

The  ascendency  of  republican  principles,  as  opposed  to  thed« 
bines  of  the  original  federal  party,  was  sufficiently  evinced  bjt 
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ffiumpiiant  election  of  three  Bucccssivo  republican  preaidenta,  and 
the  retention  of  olBco  by  each  of  tbom,  fur  a  term  of  eight  years.  At 
the  election  in  1824,  new  elements  entered  into  the  political  oontro* 
Tcrsy.  Candidates  were  brought  forward  from  tho  four  great  Mo- 
tions of  the  Union :  New  England  was  represented  by  John  Quinoy 
Aiiaiiis,  Ron  of  the  second  president;  Virginia  by  Mr.  Crawford; 
the  south  by  Andrew  Jackson;  and  tho  west  by  llcnry  Clay. 
Adums  and  Jackson  were  tho  prominent  candidat  ,  Sut,  as  neither 
obtained  a  majority,  tho  election  devolved,  a  second  time,  upon  the 
bouse  of  representatives.  Tho  former  was  chosen  president,  ulihough 
Jackson  had  received  a  larger  r  umber  of  populn'  votes. 

During  tho  four  years  of  Adama'  admii.istration,  tho  country 
remained  at  peace  with  all  foreign  nations,  Tho  mcsaa^'cs  to  con* 
gross  and  other  public  addresses  of  tho  oiesident,  exciu  1  general 
admiration  by  their  ability,  and  the  dignity,  intr  vlty,  and  firm- 
ness which  they  exhibited.  In  accordance  with  y-i.riciplcs  set  forth 
in  his  inaugural  address,  President  Adams  dit^ilaycd  gn^.t  mod- 
eration in  tho  exercise  of  his  powers  o'  i  ;  lovnl,  considc, ug  it  a 
matter  of  gross  impropriety  that  tho  of  'cos  of  government  should 
be  bestowed  as  rewards  for  party  services,  or  aa  mere  tokens  of 
personal  favour. 

Toward  tho  close  of  this  administration,  the  revival  of  tho  dispute 
respecting  a  protective  tariff  renewed  all  tho  former  antagonism 
between  the  north  and  tho  south.  Tho  iaw  passed  relative  to  this 
Bubject,  was  finally  so  altered  and  amended  as  to  favour  tho  interests 
of  the  manufacturing  states.  Tho  presidential  election,  recurring  at 
this  period,  gave  occasion  for  a  display  of  party  violence  and  ani- 
mosity seldom  before  witnessed  in  America.  The  result  was  the 
clioice  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  president,  and  of  John  C,  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  for  vice-pi-':»!  .ent.  The  inauguration  took  place 
March  4th,  1829. 

A  writer  in  Lardner's  Cyclopajdia,  says  of  this  result,  "Jackson 
had  been  the  rude  sold'vr;  ever  ready  to  outstep  the  bounds  of 
legality;  fierce  in  his  nr  anners  and  declarations;  breathing  war  and 
fiance.  The  fears  that  his  election  would  prove  tho  signal,  not 
j  only  of  hostilities  with  foreign  powers,  but  usurpation  or  violence 
I  at  Lome,  were  general;  yet  the  same  popular  breath  that  wafled 
Jacbon  to  the  presidency,  impressed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  so 
litrong  a  sense  of  his  duty,  that  metal  in  the  furnace  could  not  take 
la  newer  or  softer  temper  than  the  new  president."    That  he  had, 
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however,  lost  nothing  of  his  former  firmness,  is  evident  from  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration. 

The  late  amendment  in  the  tariff  produced  great  excitement 
and  opposition  throughout  the  southern  states.  South  Carolina 
took  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  alleged  partiality  of  the  system, 
and  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  a  forcible  assertion  of  rights 
on  the  part  of  those  states  aggrieved  by  its  operation.  The 
speech  ojf  Hayne,  in  the  United  States  senate,  upon  this  topic,  called 
forth  from  the  great  orator  and  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  a 
reply  which  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  his  ablest  and  most 
forcible  efforts. 

When  this  feeling  finally  broke  out  into  an  open  determination,  on 
the  part  of  the  state  of  South  Cnvolina,^  expressed  by  a  convention 
called  by  a  majority  of  its  electors,  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  collection  of  revenues,  the  president  look  a 
firm  and  decided  position.  By  his  proclamation  of  December  10th, 
1832,  he  expressed  a  fixed  determination  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
executive,  by  carrying  out  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  all 
hazards.  At  the  same  time,  no  unnecessary  violence  of  language 
was  made  use  of,  but  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  called  upon 
in  persuasive  and  moderate  tones  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  coer- 
cive meiisures,  by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  treasonable  doc- 
trines recently  made  manifest. 

Immediate  preparations  were  commenced  for  warlike  operations 
— should  such  prove  inevitable — by  garrisoning  and  strengthening 
the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Charleston.  Tho  partj 
•  in  South  Carolina  opposed  to  the  attempted  nullification  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  being  a  large  minority,  made  renewed  exertions, 
at  this  crisis,  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  A  modification  of 
the  tariff,  introduced  and  carried  in  congress  by  Mr.  Clay,  by  m 
of  compromise,  allayed  the  angry  feeling  at  the  south,  and  put  an 
end  to  threats  of  secnssion. 

Jackson  was  reelected  at  the  close  of  his  first  term,  Martin  Van 
Buren  being,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  vice-president.  During  tlie 
whole  period  of  his  retention  of  office,  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
maintained  with  foreign  nations.  In  July,  1831,  an  arrangement, 
long  postponed,  was  concluded  with  France,  by  which  a  speciW 
indemnity  was  secured  for  former  depredations  upon  American 
commerce.  The  most  important  domestic  transactions  of  this  admin- 
istration related  to  Indian  affairs.    Those  which  aroused  the  greatea 
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degree  of  party  strife  were  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
president  concerning  the  United  States  Bank. 

Deeming  this  institution,  if  not  of  unconstitutional  inception,  at 
least  a  dangerous  agent  for  the  management  of  iiscal  concerns,  he 
made  use  of  the  veto  power  to  annul  the  action  of  congress  granting 
a  renewal  of  its  charter.  In  the  year  following,  (1833),  the  president 
ordered  a  withdrawal  of  the  (ublic  funds  from  this  bank,  then  their 
place  of  deposit ;  they  were  subsequently  intrusted  to  certain  state 
banks — "pet  banks,"  as  they  were  denominated  by  the  opposition. 
In  carrying  out  this  measure,  during  a  recess  of  congress,  Jackson 
removed  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  who 
had  declined  to  second  his  views,  and  appointed  Mr.  Taney.  A 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  by  the  senate  relative  to  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  executive,  but  was  afterwards  expunged, 
(January  16th,  1837.) 

To  the  president's  hostility  towards  the  bank,  many  have  attri- 
buted its  ultimate  downfall,  and,  in  no  small  measure,  the  commercial 
crisis  which  gave  so  ruinous — but  perhaps  beneficial — a  check  to 
the  speculative  mania  of  the  period.  The  effect  of  the  failure  of  that 
institution,  has,  doubtless,  been  exaggerated,  and,  for  the  cause,  we 
must  look  rather  to  the  misconduct  of  its  managers,  and  to  immense 
losses  sustained  by  the  refusal,  upon  various  pretexts^  of  several 
states  to  make  good  their  liabilities. 

The  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  lands  westward 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  long  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and,  in  the 
districts  where  these  races  were  located,  of  engrossing  interest.  The 
standing  ground  of  contention  was  a  disavowal  by  the  Indians  of 
the  authority  of  those  chiefs  who  undertook  to  treat  in  behalf  of 
the  tribes.  In  1831,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Sacs,  of  Illinois,  headed 
by  their  chief,  Black  Hawk,  refused  to  remove  from  their  settlements 
on  Rock  river.  They  were  expelled  by  force,  although  without 
bloodshed,  but,  in  the  year  following,  numbers  of  them  returned  to 
their  old  quarters. 

Blood  was  first  shed  by  the  whites — it  appears,  upon  very  insuffi 
cient  occasion;  and,  the  war  once  commenced.  Black  Ilawk  and 
his  warriors  were  signally  successful  in  several  skirmishes.  Finally, 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  hard  fare,  and  exposure,  they  were  cut  off  and 
mercilessly  massacred  by  a  large  force,  under  General  Atkinson. 
Black  Hawk  made  his  escape,  but  subsequently  surrendered  himself 
to  the  United  States'  authorities.    He  was  detained  as  a  hostage 
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Until  Jane,  1833,  when  he  Vas  set  at  liberty.  In  company  with 
other  Indian  chiefs,  he  visited  many  of  the  eastern  cities,  cveij 
where  exciting  much  attention  and  curiosity. 

Many  of  the  southern  tribes  were  induced  to  emigrate  peaceably; 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  dealing  with  the  Cherokees  and  Semi- 
noles.  The  former,  to  the  number  of  about  eighteen  thousand,  were 
mostly  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia.  They  had  made 
great  advances  in  civilization,  and  were  governed  by  a  legislation 
of  their  own.  The  United  States  had  stipulated,  in  1802,  with  the 
state  of  Georgia,  to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  Cherokees  to  lands 
within  that  jurisdiction,  "as  early  as  the  same  could  be  peaceably 
obtained  upon  reasonable  terms." 

Efforts  to  effect  a  removal  of  the  tribe  had  been  partially  success- 
ful, but  the  Georgia  legislature,  impatient  at  delay,  in  1824,  passed 
sundry  acts — pronounced  unconstitutional  by  many  able  jurists- 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  personal  privileges  of  the  Indians. 
Finding  their  position  insecure,  a  large  party  of  the  Cherokees, 
headed  by  Major  Eidge,  favoured  an  emigration  of  the  whole  nation. 
Those  of  this  opinion  attended  a  council,  called  in  1835,  and  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  J.  T.  Scbermerhorn,  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that,  upon  the  receipt 
of  reasonable  compensation  for  the  losses  necessarily  sustained  upon 
removal,  the  whole  tribe  should  emigrate  westward  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  military  force  was  called  into  requisition  to  compel  submission 
to  the  terms  of  this  treaty;  but  the  Indians,  although  denying  the 
authority  of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  act  for  the  tribe,  made  no 
overt  resistance.  The  Georgian  Cherokees,  removed  to  the  western 
territory,  have  continued  to  prosper,  pursuing  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
and  improving  in  civilization  and  education.  The  Choctaws,  Chick- 
asaws,  and  Creeks,  occupying  separate  tracts  assigned  them  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  have  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  adopted  the 
oustoms  of  the  whitea. 
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TBI  SP.MINOIB  WAR. — EARLY  HISTORY  OP  THE  FLORIDA  111 

DIAN8.  —  WAR  OP  1818.  —  INDIAN  TREATY   OP   1823:   OP   1832. 
—  REFUSAL  OP  THE  SEMINOLES  TO  REMOVE.  —  DESTRUCTIOH 
OP  DADE'S  DETACHMENT.  —  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  OP 
GENERALS  SCOTT  AND   JESSUP.  —  UNSATISFACTORY 
RESULTS  OP  NEGOTIATION.  —  EXPEDITIONS  OF  COL- 
ONELS TAYLOR  AND  HARNEY. — GRADUAL  CESSA- 
TION OP  HOSTILITIES.— ;-RECENT  DIFFICULTIES. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  De  Soto,  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory  of  Florida  by  the  United  States,  the  peninsula  contin- 
ued a  theatre  for  scenes  of  desultory  but  ferocious  warfare.  In  the 
bloody  contests  between  the  French  and  Spanish  settlers,  the  unfor- 
tuoate  aborigines  were  ruinously  involved ;  their  agricultural  pur- 
Buits  were  interrupted,  and  their  num1)er8  were  greatly  reduced  by 
warfare,  and  the  want  attendant  upon  their  unsettled  condition. 

According  to  their  usual  custom,  the  Spaniards,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  oppress  and  destroy  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
were  not  v/anting  in  endeavours  to  promote  thtir  spiritual  welfare. 
From  St.  Augustine,  numbers  of  zealous  ecclesiastics  were  sent  forth 
among  the  Indians.  Both  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of 
Florida,  and  far  in  the  wilderness  of  the  north  and  west,  these  wor- 
thy missionaries  devoted  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  the  natives 
ia  their  religious  faith,  and  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  principal 
tribes  of  Florida  were  the  hostile  nations  of  the  Yemasses  and  the 
Appalachees ;  but  after  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  was 
overrun  by  the  invading  forces  of  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, these  reduced  and  scattered  natives  united  and  moved  farther 
southward.  From  this  period  they  were  known  as  Seminoles  ("  wan- 
derers"). Causes  of  quarrel  continued  to  exist  between  them  and 
the  white  settlers  of  the  border:  fugitive  slaves  from  the  northern 
plantations  found  an  asylum  among  the  Indians,  and  mutual  wrongs 
and  outrages  kept  alive  the  old  feelings  of  hostility.  At  the  period 
of  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  the  Indians  had  flour- 
ishing settlements  in  West  Florida,  particularly  upon  the  St.  Marks 
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and  Oscilla  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Miccosakie 
Their  inroads  had  become  so  frequent  and  dangerous,  that  it  wai 
determined  to  break  up  their  quarters  in  this  region,  and  in  March  of 
1818,  these  settlements  were  laid  waste  by  an  army  of  several  thou- 
sand mvjn,  under  General  Jackson,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
*to  East  Florida  and  into  the  interior.  Five  years  later,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1823,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  creek, 
was  effected  by  United  States'  commissioners  with  upwards  of  thirty 
of  the  Seminole  chiefs,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  were  for 
confining  the  Indians  to  a  specified  district  in  the  interior.  Mutual 
complaints  were  still  made  by  the  Indians  and  frontier  whites  of 
reciprocal  injuries,  and  the  removal  of  the  Seminoles  from  Florida 
was  strenuously  advocated. 

In  1832,  on  the  8th  of  May,  another  conference  was  held  by 
United  States'  agents  with  about  fifteen  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  ,it 
Payne's  landing,  on  the  Ocklawaha  river.  A  grant  of  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  promised  by  the  United  States,  together  with 
a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  attendant  upon  the  abandon- 
ment  of  their  old  settlements,  if  the  Indians  would  consent  to  remove; 
an  offer  which  the  Seminole  chiefs  accepted  in  behalf  of  their  people, 
conditionally  upon  the  new  lands  proving  acceptable  upon  examJD- 
ation,  by  some  of  their  own  emissaries.  The  removal  was  to  tako 
place  in  three  years'  time.  The  nation  at  large  was  averse  to  this 
treaty,  and  as  the  time  for  its  completion  drew  near,  no  disposition 
was  evinced  to  abide  by  it.  The  warriors,  denying  the  authoritj 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  undertaken  to  bind  them,  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  deputation,  commenced  a  systematic  purchase  and 
accumulation  of  arms  and  military  stores,  with  the  determination  to 
maintain  possession  of  the  homes  of  their  forefathers. 

Open  hostilities  commenced  in  the  month  of  October,  1835,  when 
two  Indians  were  killed  in  a  fray  near  Miccosukio.  Their  death 
was  revenged  by  the  murder  of  the  mail  carrier  between  Tampa 
Bay  and  Fort  King,  whose  mangled  body  was  found,  shortly  afler, 
upon  the  road  between  the  stations.  The  disposition  of  the  Indians 
was  further  manifested  by  their  putting  to  death  twro  chiefs,  named 
John  Hicks  and  Charley  Amathla,  who  had  favoured  the  treaty 
of  Payne's  landing.  Prominent  among  the  belligerent  party,  wai 
the  young  quadroon,  Osceola,  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  hij 
supposed  father,  an  Englishman,  named  Powel. 

The  numbers  and  warlike  character  of  the  Seminoles,  secmt« 
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hare  been  greatly  underrated,  and  the  lamentable  result  of  tne  first 
important  engagement  excited  universal  astonishment.  Major  Dade, 
with  more  than  one  hundred  men,  including  a  company  of  United 
States'  in&ntry,  set  out  from  Tampa  Bay,  in  the  month  of  December, 
to  join  the  forces  of  General  Clinch,  at  Fort  King,  in  the  interior. 
Not  far  from  the  forks  of  the  Ouithlacoochee,  the  command  was 
beset  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  led  by  Micanopy,  the  principal 
Seminole  chief,  and  his  brother-in-law.  Jumper.  The  troops  defended 
themselves  with  great  resolution  and  bravery,  and  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  enemy,  and  in  erecting  a  slight  barricade  of  pine-logs; 
but  their  opponents  were  in  sufficient  force  to  be  able  to  surround 
and  pick  them  ofif  at  their  leisure,  firing  from  behind  the  trees  and 
from  their  lurking  places  among  the  wire-grass.  Having,  as  they 
supposed,  destroyed  the  entire  company,  the  Indians  retired;  but 
shortly  afterward  a  party  of  negroes  arrived  at  the  spot  on  horse* 
back,  and  finished  the  murderous  work  by  knocking  the  wounded 
men  on  the  head.  Only  three  of  the  whole  detachment  ever  reached 
a  place  of  safety:  these  had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  war  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the  destruction  of  iso- 
lated and  exposed  plantations  speedily  followed.  Various  skirmishes 
took  place,  and  on  the  81st  of  the  month,  Osceola,  at  the  head  of 
about  six  hundred  Indians,  attacked  a  body  of  two  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  a  company  of  Florida'  volunteers,  under  command  of 
General  Clinch,  while  on  their  march  from  Fort  Drane  towards  his 
own  head-quarters.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  but  not  without 
the  loss  of  over  fifty  men  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  winter,  the  Seminoles  continued  their  ravages; 
the  plantations  of  the  interior  were  mostly  destroyed,  after  being 
abandoned  by  their  occupants.  The  settlements  of  all  East  Florida 
were  in  a  condition  of  great  danger  and  distress.  The  noted  Philip, 
with  a  powerful  body  of  warriors,  conducted  the  most  important 
operations  in  that  quarter,  and  destroyed  New  Smyrna,  upon  Mos- 
quito inlet,  together  with  the  plantations  on  Halifax  river. 

The  following  spring  (1836)  was  memorable  for  General  Scott's 
campaign  in  Florida.  With  a  strong  force,  he  penetrated  the  nonh- 
era  Seminole  districts,  sweeping  the  country  in  three  columns.  It 
was  plain,  however,  that  the  Indians  had  no  idea  of  attempting  to 
cope  with  such  formidable  enemies  in  open  warfare.  They  easily 
aroided  coming  to  any  general  engagement,  and  a  troublesome,  liut 
animportant  skirmishing  comprised  all  the  belligerent  operations  of 
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the  campaign.  As  th.:  aetwon  ad.f'.nce'^  the  unhealthineas  of  th» 
climate  prevented  nct.vo  ,p\natioii.H:  vol  mteere  were  discharged, 
forts  were  evacuated,  ivnd  r-ha  saviges  wv-ve  at  liberty  during  the 
whole  summer  to  contj.iie  u  A^'i'dtc-^  sytn^ji  jf  murder  and  plunder. 
In  ixjptpnber,  j;.  large  arrny,  under  Govnr.i.),-  Call,  was  again  marched 
agaiiKst  (he  subtle  and  ft  j^itive  enemy,  and  they  were  again  driven 
southw'ftvd  towardd  the  impenetrable  asylum  offered  to  them  by  the 
unexplored  and  marshy  w;Merness  of  ♦he  I'^crglades.  There  were, 
it  this  tin.e,  several  uundred  Creek  luxilianes  in  the  United  States' 
service  in  Florida,  headed  by  thc'r  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jem  Boy. 
With  a  mixeu  array  of  tftase  -,rt  adly  Indians  and  white  soldiery, 
Colonel  Lane  undertook  a  c 'tmpaign  to  the  southward,  in  the  month 
of  October.  He  drove  the  Serainoles  from  the  villages  where  they 
had  hitherto  dwelt  secure  and  unmolested,  and  defeated  and  dis- 
persed those  who  attempted  to  oppose  his  progress. 

In  the  following  month  two  engagements  took  place  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  extensi  e  Wahoo  swamp.  The  American  army  concen- 
trated in  that  vicinity  numbered  more  than  two  thousand  men,  a 
force  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  undisciplined  enemy  in  open  field. 
but  unable,  nevertheless,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance  in  a  district 
where  the  Indians  could  so  readily  betake  themseves  to  places  of 
retreat  and  concealment.  i 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  these  events,  the  main  body,  of  the  Sera- 
inoles were  ascertained  to  have  deserted  their  old  haunts,  and  to 
have  moved  southward  towards  the  Everglades.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  (1837,)  General  Jessup,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Florida,  started  in  pursuit,  with  a  strong  force.  A  number 
of  prisoners  were  taken  at  the  encampment  of  the  Seminole  chief 
Osuchee,  on  Ahapopka  lake,  at  the  source  of  the  Ocklawaha,  and  the 
trail  of  the  fugitives  was  followed  southward.  A  considerable  force 
of  Indian  warriors  was  dispersed,  and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 
morass  upon  the  Hatchee  Lustee  creek,  and  on  the  following  day, 
being  the  28th  of  the  month,  a  prisoner  was  sent  to  propose  to  the 
Seminole  chiefs  a  meeting  for  conference.  This  was  finally  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  Abraham,  a  quick-witted  negro,  whooiS- 
ciated  as  Micanopy's  chief  counsellor.  The  18th  of  February  was 
appointed  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the  Big  Ouith- 
lacoochee.  Thus  ended  the  campaign,  and  the  invading  array  pro 
ceeded  northward. 

A  truce  had  been  agreed  upon  until  the  time  for  concluding  the 
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treaty,  but  information  as  to  this  arrangement  was  not  disseminated 
with  suflicient  promptness  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  hostilities. 
Philip,  v/ith  some  hundreds  of  his  warriors,  made  a  vain  attack  upoa 
the  encampment  at  Lake  Monroe,  in  command  of  Colonel  Fanning, 
and  garrisoned  by  regulars,  volunteers,  and  a  party  of  Creeks.  When 
the  meeting  appointed  at  Fort  Dade  was,  after  some  delays,  brought 
about,  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing  was,  in  effect,  renewed,  and 
days  were  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Indians  at  Tampa  Bay,  in 
order  to  embark  on  board  government  vessels.  It  was  soon  apparent, 
however,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  country.  The  war- 
like and  subtle  Osceola  exerted  his  influence  over  the  old  King 
Micanopy,  to  prevent  compliance  with  the  treaty,  and  either  by  force 
or  persuasion  induced  him  to  withdraw,  with  his  followers,  from 
Tampa  Bay  to  the  interior.  The  spring  had  passed  away,  and 
■^.itliing  was  accomplished;  the  heat  of  summer  began  to  tell  upon 
the  trpops,  and  Forts  Mellon  and  Volusia  were  abandoned;  so  that 
throughout  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  the  Indians  had 
undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

In  the  month  of  September,  active  operations  were  renewed. 
Philip,  his  son,  the  Chief  Uchee  Billy,  and  about  one  hundred  of 
their  company,  were  captured  near  St.  Augustine,  and  other  notable 
warriors,  weary  of  hopeless  warfare,  surrendered  themselves  in  other 
districts.  Troops  had  been  poured  into  Florida  until  the  United 
States'  force  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men, 
but  notwithstanding  this  overwhelming  preponderance  of  numbers 
over  those  of  the  Indians,  no  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  war 
seemed  open.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  repeated  breaches  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  appeared  to  the  commander-in-chief 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  treating  them  as  savages  unworthy  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Osceola,  Alligator, 
and  six  others  in  authority  among  the  natives  were  seized,  together 
with  many  of  their  followers,  near  Fort  Peyton,  whither  they  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  a  parley. 

The  next  expedition  of  importance  was  that  of  Colonel  Zachary 
Taylor,  who  led  a  force  of  about  six  hundred  men  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  He  pushed  his  way  to  the  borders  of  the 
Everglades,  and  encountered  the  objects  of  his  search  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Kissimee  lake.  Thus  attacked  in  their  own  quarters,  and 
in  a  manner  at  bay,  the  savages  fought  desperately.  They  main< 
I  tained  their  ground  with  determined  courage,  and  although  finally 
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dofeated  and  driven  into  tbe  swamps,  their  I08.M  weh  smaller  than 
that  of  their  assailants.  Twenty-eight  of  Colonel  Taylor's  party 
were  killed,  an  1  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  were  wounded. 

In  the  course  of  the  eiiHuing  winter  great  numbers  of  the  Indiana, 
worn  out  by  exposure  and  liimine,  and  hopeless  of  maintaining  their 
ground,  surrendered  at  discretion.  These  were,  for  the  most  jiart, 
shipped  westward.  Although  no  longer  acting  in  combined  and 
systematic  warfare,  those  who  remained  continued  to  scour  the  coun- 
try, and  to  murder  and  plunder  wherever  opportunity  offered.  Thia 
state  of  things  continued  through  the  years  of  1838,  '9,  and  '-10. 
In  December  of  the  latter  year.  Colonel  Harney  penetrated  ihc  Ever- 
glades by  means  of  boats,  and  surprised  the  encampment  of  the 
chief  Chaikika.  The  details  of  the  various  marauding  expeditions 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  skirmishes  with  detached  bodies  of  troops 
would  occupy  too  much  space  for  further  recital.  The  war  did  not 
end  by  any  coup  de  main.  The  savages  were  gradually  so  far 
reduced  in  numbers  by  capture  or  surrender  that  they  ceased  to  be 
formidable.    Four  hundred  were  shipped  westward  in  the  year  18i2. 

Those  who  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  interior  of  Southern  1 
Florida,  number,  as  is  supposed,  from  three  to  five  hundred.  Wita 
this  feeble  remnant  of  the  powerful  nation  which  it  cost  such 
immense  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  to  subdue,  difficulties 
have  recently  been  renewed,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  our  nation  will  again  be  disgraced  by  a  war  in  which  tbe  powci 
of  the  United  States  ir;ay  be  exerted  in  vain  endeavours  to  ferret 
out  and  extirpate  a  few  miserable  savages  from  an  unknown  and 
anexplored  wUdorneo. 
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iliMlMSTRATION   OF  TAN   BUREN;   FINANCIAL  PRES?URB:   TBI 

tic  DT  HE  A  BURY:    CANADIAN   REVOLT:    THE  NORTH-EASTERN 

BOUNDARY:  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  AMISTAD. — HARRISON 

AND  TYLER:   BANKRUPT  LAW:   PRl^EMPTION:   THE  VETO 

POWER:    TARIFF,  —  ADMISSION    OF    TEXAS. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  president,  and  Richard  M. 
Jiilinson  vice-president,  for  the  term  commencing  March  4th,  1837. 
This  year  was  memorable  for  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive 
|iiTiiiiiary  pressure  ever  felt  by  the  country,  except  when  directly 
subjected  to  the  burden  of  war.  In  compliance  with  a  circular 
order  issued  from  the  treasury  department  in  1835,  government 
(lues  were  demanded  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  Specie  was  thus 
drawn  from  circulation  to  a  vast  extent,  and  a  general  stoppage  of 
[layment  was  resorted  to  by  the  banks,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
uiictusing  drain  upon  their  resources.  This  procedure  was  directly 
encouraged  by  the  legislatures  of  several  states. 

At  a  special  session  of  congress,  held  in  September,  the  president, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
representing  the  existing  impossibility  of  compliance  with  the  act  of 
congress,  which  required  a  deposit  of  the  public  moneys  in  specie- 
paying  banks,  proposed  a  new  plan  for  the  security  of  these  funds, 
known  as  the  "sub-treasury''  scheme.  This  was  the  establishment 
of  separate  places  of  deposit  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  diminish  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation  of 
«pecie— the  intention  of  government  still  remaining  to  insist  upon 
adherence  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  specie  circular  was  based. 

A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  carried  in  the  senate,  but  failed  in  the 
kiuse.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  government,  treasury  notes  were 
ordered  to  be  issued,  and  an  instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
already  ordered  for  distribution  among  the  states,  was  retained.  It 
was  long  before  the  mercantile  community  recovered  from  the  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs  at  this  period.  The  banks  did  not  resume  specie 
payments  until  August  of  the  year  following,  when  an  agreement 
for  that  purpose  went  into  operation  simultaneously  throughout 
the  principal  states.    Meanwhile,  the  ruin  of  thousands  had  been 
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accomplialicd,  and   general   di8:ruHt  and   uncertainty  attended  al! 
commercial  transactions. 

In  December,  1837,  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
frontier  became  involved  in  the  Canadian  revolt  which  broke  outia 
that  year.  A  largo  number  of  those  favouring  the  insurgents  occu- 
pied  and  fortified  Navy  island,  in  the  Niagara  river.  The  Bteamer 
Caroline,  employed  to  convey  stores,  &c.,  to  the  island,  was  seized  at 
Schlosser,  on  the  American  shore,  on  the  night  of  December  2'Jtli,  by 
a  party  from  the  Canadian  shore,  was  set  on  fire,  and  sent  over  the 
falls.'  One  man  attached  to  the  steamer,  named  Durfee,  was  killed  ia 
the  fray,  others  were  wounded,  and  several  were  said  tc  be  rnissin  •. 
The  interference  of  Americans  with  Canadian  affairs  received  no 
countenance  from  government,  but  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
retaliation  was  conducted,  and  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the 
attack  on  the  Caroline,  were  matters  of  difllcult  adjustment. 

In  the  year  1838,  serious  difficulties  arose  upon  the  nort!i-c>istern 
border  ot  New  England.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Briiisli 
provinces  and  the  state  of  Maine  was  unsettled,  and  negotiation  was 
then  in  progress  for  its  final  establishment.  The  state  authorities, 
unwilling  to  await  the  protracted  action  of  the  general  governmei /i, 
resorted  to  forcible  measures  for  the  arrest  of  encroachment,  bj 
individuals,  upon  that  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  then  uuder 
their  actual  jurisdiction. 

The  state  land-agent,  despatched,  with  a  small  company,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  cutting  of  timber  by  these  trespassers,  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  latter,  and  carried  into  New  Brunswick.  Other  officiab 
were  promptly  commissioned  to  maintain  the  rights  claimed  hv  tlie 
state,  and,  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  [ 
disturbance.  The  consequence  of  such  belligerent  mo/ements  nat- 
urally was  to  create  great  excitement  on  the  border,  which  soon  I 
extended  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  discussion  of  tiie I 
question,  by  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  Maine  asil 
Now  Brunswick,  much  exacerbation  of  feeling  was  evident. 

The  matter  was  laid  before  congress,  in  the  month  of  Februarj,! 
ill  a  message  from  the  president,  and  such  action  was  taken  ail 
resulted  in  averting  the  threatened  hostilities,  and  in  prr^fcrving laj 
existing  occupation  of  either  party  until  the  whole  question  in  u*! 
putc  could  be  definitely  settled.  General  Scott  v.\is  specially  w: 
missioMcd  to  proceed  to  the  debatable  ground,  and  take  measuraij 
for  preventing  any  further  collision.    Necessary  precautions  weni 
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tllowed  to  be  taken  hy  the  nuthoriticfl  of  the  state  of  ifnirio  to  guard 
ogninst  a  continuance  of  depredation,  in  the  interim;  but  this  was 
directed  t)  bo  accomplished  by  the  civil  authority,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  armed  force. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  occurrences  during  the  following  year, 
(1839,)  as  connected  with  our  foreign  relations,  was  the  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  schooner  Arnistad.  She  was  captured  and  brought 
into  New  London  in  the  month  of  August,  by  a  United  States' 
vessel,  under  the  following  circumstances:  "On  board  of  her  were 
two  white  men,  Spaniards,  Jose  Kuisc  and  Pedro  Montez,  and  fifty- 
four  African  negroes,  under  commaixl  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
whose  name  was  Cinquez.  The  Ainistad,  it  appeared  from  subae- 
qucnt  investigations,  had  sailed  from  Havana,  in  tho  island  of  Cuba, 
for  another  port  in  the  West  India  islands,  with  a  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  Africans  on  board,  claimed  as  slaves  by  the  two 
Spaniards,  Ruiz  and  Montez.  After  having  been  four  nights  at  sea, 
tho  negroes  rose  upon  the  whites,  killed  tho  captain  and  crew,  took 
possession  of  tho  schooner,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  return  to  Africa, 
were  at  length  found  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island."* 

Proceedings  were  instituted  against  these  negroes  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  upon  charges  of  piracy  and  murder;  and  also  at 
the  suit  of  the  Spanish  claimants,  lluiz  and  Montez.  No  bill  was 
fouiul  against  them  by  the  ixrand-jury,  to  which  the  criminal  charge 
was  referred;  and  the  qucbtion  of  civil  right  was  finally  established 
in  their  favour  by  tho  supremo  court.  As  native  Africans,  born 
free,  they  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  finally  sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  Previous  to  their  departure,  great  efforts  were  made  by 
individuals  to  give  them  some  insight  into  the  advantages  of  civil- 
ization, and  such  instruction  as  time  .itnl  opportunity  might  admit. 
The  natural  inclination  of  the  savage  for  the  free,  unfettered  life  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  to  a  (.ertuin  extent  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  those  who  had  interested  themselves  in  this  matter. 

The  decision  of  the  federal  courts,  and  the  consequent  enlargetnent 
of  the  negroes,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  a 
claim,  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  has  been 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  conduct  of  later  negotiations. 

At  the  close  of  a  four  years'  term.  Van  Buren  was  succeeded  by 
William  Uenry  Harrison,  whose  popularity  at  the  west  had  remained 
undiminished  from  the  period  of  his  military  services  in  the  frontier 

*  Book  of  the  United  Stiitea. 
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war  with  the  British  und  Iridinn«.  Tlie  inauguration  took  plnceon 
the  4th  of  March,  1841.  One  month  Inter,  April  4th,  tlio  ilcaih  of 
Prenident  Harrison  gave  occusion,  for  the  first  time,  for  tlic  npplicj. 
lion  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  such  contingency.  The  vice- 
president,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  entered  upon  the  vacont  officp. 

A  special  session  of  cori^'rc-.-s,  called  by  Harrison  during  liig  brief 
nWrninistration,  waa  held  (it  the  close  of  May.    During  the  sumnitr 
several  important  acts  were  j>nsHC(l,  mostly  having  reference  to  the 
disturl^ed  state  of  fliinncial  aflairs  still  existing.    A  general  bank- 
rupt law  was  the  first  of  these;  a  measure  in  which  congress  tuok 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  an  act  retrospective  in  its  chnrncttr, 
and  in  gross  violation  of  contracts.    The  general  dissatisfuction  of 
the  people  at  its  unj\i8t  operation,  was  evinced  by  its  repeal  at  tlij 
regular  session  of  1842-8.    Next  came  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury 
law,  which  had  been  finally  carried  through  during  the  previom 
term.     Provision  was  made  for  an  increase  of  revenue  by  additional 
duties  on  importations. 

To  encourage  the  occupation  and  improvement  of  public  liinds, 
a  right  of  pre-emption,  at  the  lowest  government  prices,  was  seciirej 
to  actual  settlers  upon  unappropriated  lands,  limited,  in  extent,!.) 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  each  individual  or  family,  acconlinj 
to  particular  provisions.  A  bill,  incorporating  a  national  bank, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fit  agency  for  the  transactici 
of  the  monetary  afTairs  of  government,  passed  both  houses  of  ton- 
gress;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  party  then iii 
the  ascendant,  it  received  the  presidential  veto  on  the  16th  rf| 
August.  The  grounds  of  objection,  submitted  by  Mr.  Tyler,  we: 
the  absence  of  constitutional  power  in  congress  to  create  such 
institution.  Brought  up  a  second  time,  under  a  new  name,  andwii 
greater  restrictions  in  its  operation,  the  bill  was  again  defeated 
the  president,  and,  as  a  two-thirds  vote  could  not  be  obtained  in 
favour,  the  measure  fell  through. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  the  return  of  an  exploring  expedi!i( 
fitted  out  from  the  United  States,  under  command  of  Wilkes, 
years  previous,  excited  universal  interest.  The  discovery  andc( 
ing,  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  of  the  Antarctic  continent; 
assiduous  prosecution  of  philosophical  researches,  by  the  natural: 
connected  with  the  expedition;  and  the  great  addition  to  tliegeri 
fund  of  information  respecting  countries  remote  and  seldom  vi-n 
were  matters  of  national  pride  and  gratification. 
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Id  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  tho  long-dinputi'd  qneation 
ieit)OCting  tho  nortb-eu8tcrn  boundary,  wom  finully  adjufltvd.  Tha 
negotiations  were  conducted,  on  tho  part  of  Orcut  Dritnin,  by  Lord 
Atliburton,  specially  commisflioncd  for  thia  purpo80,  and,  on  tho  part 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Webster,  then  secretary  of  state.  This 
treaty  also  related  to  other  matters  in  dispute,  or  of  mutual  convu- 
nienco  and  necessity.  Among  these,  were  regulations  for  tho  extra- 
dition of  fugitives  from  justice,  ond  stipulations  for  joint  operations 
in  suppressing  the  slave-trade. 

About  this  time,  a  further  revision  of  the  tariff  took  place,  by 
which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  was  laid  uj)on  articles 
not  specially  excepted,  and  protective  imposts  were  affixed  to  others 
specifically  designated.     As  at  first  carried,  the  bill  did  not  meet  the 
views  of  the  president,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  further  use 
of  bis  veto  power.    Af^er  some  alterations,  with  diflRculty  sustained 
in  congress,  it  received  his  assent.    The  feeling  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, respecting  the  course  adopted  by  the  president,  was 
severely  expressed  in  the  report  of  a  comnaitteo  to  which  the  last 
veto  was  referred.    Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  other  hand,  responded  by  an 
indignant  protest  against  the  apparent  attempt  to  impugn  his  motives 
r  to  fetter  his  constitutional  prerogative. 

Near  the  close  of  his  official  career,  in  January,  1846,  President 

yler  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  measure  of  vast  future  conse- 

uence.    This  was  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  by  congress, 

iroviding  for  the  admission  of  the  revolutionized  state  of  Texas 

to  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States.     The  terms  of  admission, 

ioa  of  public  territory,  &c.,  were  left  open  for  future  negotiation. 

cursory  view  of  the  early  history  of  this  territory,  as  a  Mexican 

vince,  and  the  course  of  events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  its 

opendence,  will  form  a  subject  for  our  separate  consideration. 
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TIXAS  AS  A  SPANISH  PSOTINCE:    GRANT   TO   MOSES   AUST'I 
COLONIZATION:  DIFf  ICULTIES  OF  THE  SETTLERS. — RETOLD 
TION  IN  MEXICO:   BUSTAMENTE:   FIRST  REYOLUTIONART 
MOVEMENTS    IN    TEXAS:    SANTA    ANNA'S    PRESIDENCTt 
HIS     USURPATION.  —  SECOND     TEXAN    CAMPAIGN: 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  PATRIOTS:   INTA8I0N  BY  SANTA 
ANNA:   BATTLE   OF  SAN  JACINTO:    INDEPEND- 
ENCE   ESTABLISHED. 

The  extensive  and  fertile  province  of  Texas  received  but  little 
attention  in  the  early  days  of  Mexican  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  presented  no  inducement  to  the  gold-hunter,  and  the  invadera 
were  of  a  different  mould  from  those  in  after-times  destined  to 
develop  its  unsurpassed  agricultural  resources.  The  colonists  who 
succeeded  the  original  adventurers  from  Spain,  were  in  equal  degree 
neglectful  of  the  field  for  industry  and  successful  enterprise  opened  I 
for  them  in  the  rolling  prairies  and  rich  bottom-lands  of  Texas, 
The  few  white  inhabitants  of  the  province  resided,  for  the  most  part, 
in  or  about  the  small  Spanish  towns  of  Nacogdoches  and  San  Anto- 
nio. Prior  to  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  the  face  of  this  w'nole  j 
country  was  scarcely  changed  from  its  original  aspect,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remarkable  facility  with  which  it  can  be  brought  under  j 
cultivation. 

A  little  before  the  downfall  of  Spanish  power  upon  the  western! 
contlricnt,  in  the  month  of  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  citizen  I 
of  Connecticut,  concluded  a  negotiation  opened  with  the  colonial] 
government  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  colonization  of  tliej 
coast  district.  A  tract  of  land  was  assigned,  extending  one  hundred! 
miles  upon  the  coast,  and  still  farther  inland,  into  which  Austinj 
contracted  to  introduce  three  hundred  families  of  immigrants,  eack 
family  to  be  secured  in  possession  of  a  square  league  of  land,  and  t 
be  allowed  extensive  specified  privileges  of  exemption  from  taxation, 
and  the  right  to  free  importation  of  commodities  otherwise  taxable! 

"The  privilege  and  distinction  of  carrying  out  this  importanf 
undertaking  devolved  upon  Stephen  F.  Austin,  a  son  of  the  originaj 
grantee.    After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  induce  the  embark 
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lion  of  eastern  capital  in  the  ^^^ 

I   '^'''Z"''^  1^7  such  adventr^'wUrtr'^'/T^^^^^Texaa, 

persuade  *o  try  their  fortunes  t'  Thenl    '  ^'""''^'  '^^  ^°  <^ouM 

engaged  to  follov.  at  a  conven  ent  onnor:  '°"'^''-^-     0*»^««  had 

reached  the  Brazos  river  in  the  mo  thTS""''^'     '^^«  ^'"•>ant« 

var>o«3  causes,  their  condition  ZZ^if  ^T""^''  (1821).    From 

^h,  freighted  with  provisions  and  f"^,?  '"^  Precarious:  two  ve^ 

^'e.  Orleans,  but  one  of  the"e  was7?''^^^^  ^««"  ««"*  out  from 

was  plundered  b,  the  Cararhr   ^'^^o^  /'r'^^^^'^  °^  ^'^«  °^- 

"In  addition  to  their  anfftr,.,   ^        ^'  InJ"""! 

■^•"ure  by  which  they  held  thei^ If  f  "'^  '"  "■"  -"certainty  of  Jhe 

of  he  former  gran,,  £.„„  .^o  ex  stil  °"""'"  "  ~"''™»tio„ 

«W,m  person,  to  the  city  of  S  Sovcrnraen^  A„..i„  p„. 

I   f''«  colony  ,0  the  aulhoritiel    Sucirdri,!  "^  ^"''""'''  "'o  oldms 

«  unsettled  state  of  affai«  ;„  ,t  tet  ^  7f.'-<^  experienced  from 

fcn  a  year  from  the  time  of  h  s  denT„r''"t''?  """  "  «»  "'ore 

rteve  the  apprehension  of  hi/l    ■  .  "f  ^'"'^  '">  --"tarned  to 

4eoM  contract  was  ratified  by  thTM::!"^  ""  ""="■■«-»  1^ 

I'^liile  the  title  to  the  coast '^,7.  congress."* 

'»™  ftc  United  States  1^1^^   :r>:"M  '"  "'=^™-.  -">"- 
■main  action  of  the  repub  >  1^  """'  *"'"'"ca  upon  the 

"Pietely  disheartened  ''oaj""!'"''"^, '[  "'cm  returned  horn 
K»4ng  from  the  bank  of  tte^  k      P""'  ""'  ""^^'cd  tract  Z' 

■«*»»  of  the  present  tlfri%  atd  J  '"  "^  ""^"''  ''-""8  ^ 
(.ato.  ""■>'  ""d  prosperous  settlemena  in  that 

h  ■»  the  hands  of  tlie  lat.  r*^^  ^^;;'"";™"''  ■■™»i"cd,  for  ,h, 
NAlion.  The  inhabitants  of  rZ^^"'  "  °'=™'""  "f  i«  lar.-er 
»*fa,r„ity  towards  t he  seWers  i"  \,'"  ^P'"'"'^''  "««'•«.  « 
«*'.  novenheless,  in  theini  !   7  "'°  ^"'""'  Stales.     The 

/  tne  central  government,  prior  to 
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the  administration  of  Bustamcnte.  They  enjoyed  perfect  immu- 
nity from  any  religious  restrictions,  and  were,  at  least,  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self  protection,  both  as  to  person  and  property.  In 
1830,  their  numbers-had  increased  to  nearly  thirty  thousand, 

Bustamente,  who  owed  his  authority  to  military  usurpation,  exiiib- 
ited  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Texan  colonists,  eitlur  as 
occupants  under  the  grant  of  the  republic,  or  as  peaceable  imii,i. 
grants  engnged  in  the  improvement  of  unappropriated  public  lands, 
in  accordance  with  liberal  provisions  of  former  colonization  laws. 
The.se  laws  were  repealed;  the  title  to  lands  already  appropriatd 
and  improved,  was  called  in  question;  and  detachments  of  armed 
troops  were  stationed  at  various  points,  to  check  any  resistance  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  government. 

To  maintain  more  efficient  control  over  the  inhabitants,  the  dic- 
tator ordered  the  erection  of  forts  at  Nacogdoches,  Anahuac,  and 
Velasco,  which  were  garrisoned,  and  placed  under  command  of  mili' 
tary  officials.  These  precautions  first  taken,  a  series  of  tyrannical  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  inhabitants  commenced.  "Citizens 
were  arrested  and  confined,  in  several  instances,  upon  vague  charges 
of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government;  the  civil  authority  In 
several  of  the  municipalities  was  declared  to  be  superseded,  and  in 
all  totally  disregarded ;  in  short,  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  found 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  suddenly  subjected  to  martiallau-, 
administered  by  officers  who  appeared  to  have  been  sent  therefor 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  war  upon  the  rights  secured  to  theiaj 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

"The  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  m\^: 
lated  settlements  and  single  plantations,  and,  as  yet,  without  roai 
or  bridges  to  shorten  or  facilitate  an  intercourse  between  them,  w 
not  immediately  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  o| 
these  outi'ages  upon  their  rights.  They  were  not  of  a  mettle,  ho»] 
ever,  to  surrender  them  without  an  effort  for  redress."* 

A  meeting  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  wisest  a 
indeed,  safest  policy  was  an  immediate  resort  to  arms.  On  the2- 
of  June,  (1832,)  John  Austin,  at  the  head  of  sixty  volunteers, 
tacked  the  fort  at  Velasco,  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  inci 
His  first  movement  was  to  .seize  upon  a  schooner,  lying  in  therivi 
on  bn:u(l  of  which  he  embarked  ^  ''ittle  company,  and,  aucliori 
opposite  the  fort,  opened  fire  u  oi.  ■■■.  ,vith  a  small  cannon.    'l"li*?^H''f  aeonventi( 

•  Niles'  His^torical  View  of  Tex.is.  m^  ^^Y  ^^Jine 
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from  the  fort  was  alnnost  entirely  ineffective,  and  the  garrison,  making 
a  sallv,  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  vessel  by  boarding. 
They  were  driven  off,  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  fbllowirig 
morning  the  fort  was  evacuated;  the  troops,  delivering  up  their  arnw 
to  the  assailants,  were  allowed  to  retire  unmolested. 

The  garrison  at  Anahuac,  espousing  the  cause  of  Bustamente's 
opponents  in  Mexico,  abandoned  the  fort  to  the  Texan  insurgents. 
At  Nacogdoches,  the  Mexican  stronghold  was  forcibly  seized  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  garrison,  attempting  to 
escape  by  a  night  march,  were  pursued,  and  their  retreat  was  cut 
off  by  a  handful  of  mounted  Texans.  Over-estimating  the  force  of 
their  opponents,  the  Mexicans  agreed  upon  a  capitulation,  and  de- 
livered up  their  arms. 

Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  the  downfall  of  Busta- 
mente  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  this  unequal  contest  with  the 
central  government.  His  successful  competitor,  General  Santa  Anna, 
was  elevated  to  the  presidency,  and  the  couree  adopted  during  the 
early  portion  of  his  administration  gave  promise  of  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  Previous  to  this  period,  a  vast  number  of  grants  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Mexican  government,  by  enterprising  individuals 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  upon  conditions  analogous  to 
those  imposed  upon  Austin;  bat,  in  most  cases,  the  grantees  were 
unable  to  fulfil  their  part  of  thf.  contracts.  The  attention  of  the 
public,  however,  was  turned  to  'i>-,  richness  of  the  country  by  the 
representations  of  these  speculators,  and  a  constant  immigration  was 
the  result. 

The  year  1832  was  memorable  for  renewed  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  of  tht  interior,  and  for  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  among 
I  the  white  setMers.  Notwithstanding  these  reverses,  the  popu- 
lation continued  rapidly  to  increase,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
proposals  were  set  on  foot  for  effecting  a  separation  of  this  province 
IfromCoahuila,  and  its  erection  into  a  new  state  in  the  Mexican 
confederacy. 

A  petition  to  this  effect  was  presented  by  Austin  to  the  Mexican 
[congress,  but  its  consideration  was  neglected  and  postponed.  Impa- 
Itieut  at  delay,  and,  as  is  said,  considering  that  some  active  demon- 
htration  on  the  part  of  the  Texans  might  "advance,  rather  than 
Iprcjudice  their  cl.,im,"  he  wrote  to  his  constituents,  advising  the  call 
lof  a  convention  for  the  organization  of  a  state  government.  Upon 
IkLj  way  homeward,  be  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  ^^exican 
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authorities,  who  had  obtained  information  respecting  this  letter 
upon  an  accusation  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Santa  Anna,  aiming  at  the  establishment 
of  military  supremacy  over  the  republic,  were  crowned  with  success 
in  1834.  The  provinces  of  Zacatecas  and  Texas  alone  exhibited  a 
contumacious  disposition.  The  former  was  reduced  to  submission 
by  the  most  sanguinary  violence,  and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants 
were  subjected  to  martial  law,  and  placed  under  the  domination  of 
military  officials.  A  similar  course  was  resolved  upon  in  relation 
to  Texas,  but  the  result  proved  how  far  the  Mexican  authorities  had 
miscalculated  the  temper  and  capacity  of  the  hardy  immigrants  who 
composed  its  population. 

Troops  were  sent  into  the  province,  and  an  order  was  issued  bv 
the  commanding  officer,  General  Cos,  for  the  surrender  of  all  col- 
lections of  arms.  The  inhabitants,  while  they  scorned  to  comply 
with  the  requisition,  awaited  some  overt  act  of  military  usurpation 
prior  to  any  armed  combination  for  resistance.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates was  called,  to  hold  their  session  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
consult  as  to  the  most  advisable  course  to  be  pursued.  The  first 
attempt  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  disarna  the  Texans,  was  made 
at  Gonzales,  on  the  Guadaloupe,  near  the  north-western  limit  of  the 
American  settlements.  One  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men,  dis- 
patched to  take  possession  of  a  piece  of  artillery  at  this  remote  vil- 
lage, were  opposed  and  driven  off  by  the  inhabitants  and  those  wbo 
had  assembled  for  their  assistance,  on  the  30th  of  September  (18oo). 
Strengthened  by  reinforcements  to  a  company  of  five  hundred  men, 
the  Texans  at  Gonzales,  under  command  of  Austin,  prepared  to  I 
march  upon  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

About  this  time,  the  Mexican  fortress  at  La  Bahia,  or  GoliaJ, 
on  the  San  Antonic  ri\er,  was  seized  by  an  independenc  party  I 
of  Texans.     The  garrison,  completely  surprised  by  a  night  at- 
tack, were  easily  overpowered,  and  a  most  seasonable  suj)ply  of  J 
arms,   ammunition,   and  stores,   was  secured  for  the  use  of  tiie| 
insurgents. 

Considerable  time  was  occupied  by  the  main  body  of  the  Texanj 
army  in  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  San  Antonio,  where  Gca-[ 
era!  Cos  was  posted  with  a  strong  force.  Before  the  oommencemdl 
of  active  operations  in  that  quarter,  the  Texan  delegation  assembHJ 
and  organized  a  temporary  government.  Ffenry  Smith  received  ^ 
appointment  of  governor;  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  deputed  In 
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care  aid  from  the  United  States,  and  Snmuel  Houston  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 

"General  Houston,  previous  to  his  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of 
Texas,  had  led  a  life  of  such  strange  vicissitudes,  as  must  develop 
all  the  powers  and  energies  of  man.  As  soldier,  lawyer,  and  legis- 
lator, he  had  exhibited  unusual  acumen  and  steady  self-reliance. 
Equally  at  home  in  an  Indian  wigwam  or  in  the  halls  of  congress, 
he  had  spent  years  among  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  sharing 
their  rude  accommodations,  and  pursuing  their  primitive  avocations. 
By  this  intimate  communion,  he  acquired  not  only  a  sympathy  with 
that  unfortunate  race,  which  has  ever  appeared  in  all  his  dealings 
with  them,  but  an  influence  and  control  over  their  affections  and 
conduct,  incomparably  greater  than  that  attained  by  any  other 
living  man. 

"Having  removed  to  Texas,  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
early  movements  of  the  patriots,  and  so  fully  secured  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  associates,  that,  at  the  most  dangerous  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  he  was  appointed,  as  before  mentioned, 
to  the  supreme  military  command."* 

Upon  the  departure  of  General  Austin  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
commission,  the  command  of  the  army  encamped  before  San  Antonio 
devolved  upon  Colonel  Burleson.    On  the  5th  of  December,  an  attack 
ms  commenced  upon  the  town.    The  contest  continued  for  four 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  fort  of  the  Alamo  was  alone  ten- 
able by  the  besieged.    General  Cos,  therefore,  consented  to  capitu- 
late: the  Mexican   officers  were  paroled,  and  their  troops  were 
disbanded  or  drawn  off.     Thus  the  last  Mexican  stronghold  in 
Texas  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots;  that  at  Lepanticlan,  on  the 
Nueces,  having  previously  surrendered  to  a  volunteer  party  of  Texans. 
Great  interest  was  excited,  throughout  the  United  States,  by 
reports  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  Texas,  and  many'adventurers, 
mostly  young  and  active  men,  made  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action 
during  the  winter  ensuing,  and  proffered  their  services  in  the  revo- 
lutionary cause.    Months  passed  by  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Santa  Anna  would  open  the  campaign.    He  finally  made 
his  appearance,  towards  the  close  of  February,  1836,  with  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men.    The  right  division,  under  General  Urea, 
advanced  along  the  coast,  while  the  left,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna 
in  person,  marched  through  the  interior,  in  the  direction  of  San 
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Antonio.  The  whole  force  of  the  Texans  in  actual  service  at  thk 
crisis,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  five  hundred  men. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  invasion  was  coupled  with  the  report 
that  a  company  of  the  revolutionists,  under  Colonels  Grant  and 
Johnson,  who  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Matamoras,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  advancing  army.  Santa 
Anna,  arriving  at  San  Antonio,  took  possession  of  the  place,  but  the 
Texan  garrison,  occupying  the  strong  fort  of  the  Alamo,  refused  to 
capitulate.  In  expectation  of  relief  from  without,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  post  to  the  last.  "  No  very  accurate  details 
have  been  giv'tn  of  the  manner  in  which  this  band  of  brave  men 
was  destroyed,  but  it  appears  that,  after  a  long  and  desperate  dc^once, 
the  fort  was  stormed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  garrison 
perished  to  a  man,  cither  slain  in  the  conflict,  or  put  to  death  for 
defending  an  nntenabie  post." 

A  detachment  was  immediately  marched  from  San  Antonio  against 
Goliad.  The  Texans  there  in  occupation,  under  Colonel  Fannin,  on 
their  retreat  towards  Victoria,  were  pursued  and  surrounded  by  a 
vastly  superior  force.  The  whole  party  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
upon  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.  A  few  days  later,  on  tlie 
27th  of  March,  these  prisoners,  with  others  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders,  to  the  number  of  more  than  four  hundred, 
were  brutally  massacred. 

"While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  Texan  delegates  had 
again  assembled,  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  declaration  of 
independence.  A  state  constitution  was  formed,  and,  together  with 
a  general  declaration  of  rights,  received  the  signatures  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  17th  of  March,  1836. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Santa  Anna  pushed  forward  to  Ilarrisburg, 
the  temporary  capital,  with  the  design  of  seizing  upon  the  officer! 
of  p^overnment.  "Failing  in  this,  he  burned  the  town,  and  pro 
cet  jcd  down  Galveston  bay,  towards  New  Washington,  where  was 
a  depdt  of  military  stores.  On  his  return  towards  Lynch's  ferry,  on 
the  San  Jacinto,  with  the  intention  of  pressing  on  to  Anahuac,  lie 
encountered  the  Texan  army,  ready  to  give  battle. 

"The  patriot  army  consisted  of  less  than  eight  hundred  men,  of 
all  ra.nks  and  occupations,  most  of  them  undisciplined,  and  ignorant 
of  military  affairs.  The  Mexicans,  as  reinforced  by  five  hundred 
troops,  under  Cos,  on  the  morning  of  April  21st.,  (the  day  of  battle,) 
numbered  nearly  or  quite  sixteen  hundred,  most  of  whom  were 
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veteran  troops,  under  the  command  of  oflRcers  of  skill  and  exj^ri- 
enc«.  Both  armies,  afler  a  preliminary  skirmish,  encamped,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  bayou.  The  action  commenced  at  half-past 
three,  P.  M.,  by  a  most  impetuous  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Texans, 
who  rushed  on,  to  the  war-cry  of  'Remember  the  Alamo  I'  The 
rout  of  the  Mexicans  was  complete,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives 
continued  until  night-fall."* 

According  to  General  Ilouston's  official  report,  the  loss  of  the 
Texans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  but  twenty-five.  Nearly  the 
entire  Mexican  force  was  destroyed,  or  surrendered  to  the  victors. 
Generals  Santa  Anna  and  Cos  were  both  taken  prisoners,  the  first 
on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  battle,  the  other  on  the  25th. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  by  the  division  of  the  Mexican 
army  under  Urea.  The  whole  country  was  abandoned  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  new  constitution  went  quietly 
into  effect.  General  Houston  was  elected  first  president  of  the 
republic.  The  constant  increase  of  immigration,  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  independence,  rendered  any  attempt  at  a  forcible 
recovery  of  the  valuable  province  every  year  more  hopeless ;  but  the 
Mexican  government  yielded  nothing  of  its  claims,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  recognition  of  Texan  independence  by  the  United 
States  have  been  already  narrated. 

Db.  Fisk. — ^In  1831  he  was  appoiDted  to  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Wesleyan 
UDiversity,  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  In  1835  and  1836  lie  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
an  account  of  wliich  he  afterward  published  in  a  large  octavo  volume.  "While  in  Europe, 
l«  was  appointed  by  the  general  conference  of  1836  its  delegate  to  the  "Wealcyan  meth- 
odist  conference  in  England;  and,  at  the  same  conference,  lie  was  also  elected  bishop  of 
tho  mcthodist  episcopal  church  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Fisk  possessed  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  well-balanced  mind,  regular  and  handsome 

features,  an  expressive  countenance,  a  stately  figure,  and  a  pleasing  address.    Perhaps, 

when  unembarrassed,  ho  came  as  near  to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  pulpit  orator  as 

iny  that  can  be  found  among  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. — Bangs''  Hist.,  iv.,  313 — 317. 

*  Diacoverers,  &c.,  of  America. 
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D£    PUCA:     DISCOVERY    OP    THE    COLDJIBIA:     TRADING 
iSTABLISHMENTS:   JOURNEY  OP  LEWIS  AND  CLARKE: 
ASTORIA;    DESTRUCTION    OP    THE  TONCtUIN;    WAR 
WITH   GREAT   BRITAIN:    BOUNDARY   TREATIES: 
8BIILEKENT    OP    TfiE    COUNTRY. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1845,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee, 
succeeclcf)  to  the  presidency,  George  M.  Dallas  being  vice-president 
At.  the  congressional  session,  commencing  December  Ist,  1845.  vari- 
ous acts  were  passed,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  future  destinic! 
of  the  country  is  incalculable.  Among  the  first  of  these,  ',;w  the 
final  joint  resolution,  by  virtue  of  which  Texas  became  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  burden  of  maintaining  her  independence  was 
assumed  by  the  confederacy.  Hostilities  with  Mexico  followed,  con- 
nected with  which,  are  most  matters  of  interest  occurring  throughout 
this  administration.  An  account  of  all  the  material  events  of  the 
war  has  been  already  given,  under  the  title  of  Mexico.     " 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  the  vexed  question  respecting  conflicting 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  vo  jurisdiction  in  the 
territory  of  Oregon  was  finally  set  at-  rest.  I'he  forty-ninth  parallel 
was  fixed  as  our  northern  boundary,  extending*  westward  to  the 
channel  between  Vancouver's  island  and  the  main,  thence  through 
the  straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific.  Free  navigation  of  the  channel 
and  straits,  and  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia  to  the  ocean, 
was  sectred  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  nation. 

A  brief  account  of  the  discovery,  settlement,  and  previous  historj 
of  this  extensive  and  valuable  territory,  in  the  present  connectioa 
may  not  appear  unprofitable  or  out  of  place. 

In  early  times  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  a  free  communica- 
tion existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  np-pntis,  in  latitude  no 
farther  north  than  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Oregon. 
Vague  reports,  corroborative  of  this  theory,  were  given  by  advent- 
urous niarinera,  whom  chance  or  the  desire  of  exploration  threw 
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upon  the  nnrth-weatern  coast.  Tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  early 
v^.rratives  is  ihat  of  Juan  de  P'uca,  a  Cephalonian  pilot,  wlio  snilod 
UPUv^r  a  com.nission  from  the  governor  of  Mexico,  upon  a  northern 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  1592. 

Five  years  previou.<i,  this  celebrated  navigator,  while  on  a  voyage 
from  Manilla  to  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America,  was  captured  near 
the  coast,  by  the  bucaniers  under  Cavendish.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  sailed  was  fired,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  crew  were 
set  on  shore  upon  .lie  peninsula  of  Old  California,  licgaining  pos- 
session of  their  al  andoncd  craft;,  they  managed  to  refit  her  and  to 
continue  their  voyage,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  eflects.  v 

The  Mexican  governor  took  Juan  de  Fuca  under  his  patronage, 
and  availed  himself  of  his  experience  in  nautical  affairs,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  exploration  at  the  north.  The  first  voyage  was  unsuc- 
cessful, nothing  being  seen  of  the  reported  "straits  of  Anian,"  through 
which  it  was  believed  a  passage  might  be  effected  lo  the  Atlantic. 
The  second  expedition  is  chronicled  as  follows  by  Purchas,  upon  the 
authority  of  Michael  Lock  the  elder: 

"He  followed  his  course,  in  that  voyage,  west  and  north-west  in 
the  South  Sea,  all  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Spania,  and  Culi/orv.ia, 
and  the  Indies,  now  called  North  America,  (all  which  voyage  he  sig- 
nilied  to  me  in  a  great  map,  and  a  sea-card  of  my  own,  which  I  laid 
before  him,)  until  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  forty-seven  degrees; 
and  that  there,  finding  that  the  land  trended  north  and  north-east, 
with  a  broad  inlet  of  sea  between  forty -seven  and  forty-eight  degrees 
of  latitude,  he  entered  thereinto,  sailing  therein  more  than  twenty 
days,  and  found  that  land  trending  still  sometimes  north-west,  and 
north-east,  and  north,  and  also  east  and  south-eastward,  and  very 
much  broader  sea  than  was  at  the  said  entrance,  and  that  he  pa.«sed 
by  divers  islands  in  that  sailing;  and  that,  at  the  entrance  of  this 
said  strait,  there  is,  on  the  north-west  coast  thereof,  a  great  head-land 
or  island,  with  an  exceeding  high  pinnacle,  or  spired  rock,  like  a 
pillar,  thereupon. 

"Also  he  said  that  he  went  on  land  in  divers  placjs,  and  that  he 
saw  some  people  on  land,  clad  in  beast's  skins;  and  that  the  land  is 
very  fruitful,  and  rich  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other  things,  like 
Kova  Sjiunia. 

'And  also  he  said  that  he,  being  entered  thus  fi\r  into  the  said 
strait,  and  being  come  into  the  North  Sea  already,  and  finding  the 
Bcawide  enough  every  wlierc,  iui<l  to  be  about  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
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wide  in  the  mouth  of  the  ::;traitfl  where  he  entered,  he  tliougli;  he 
had  now  well  di»chargod  his  office;  and  that,  not  bcinp  arnifd  to  re- 
Bist  the  force  of  the  aavagc  peo{)lo  that  might  happen,  ho  then-fore 
set  sail,  and  returned  homewards  again  towards  Nova  Spania,  where 
ho  arrived  at  Acapulco,  Anno  1592,  hoping  to  bo  rewarded  by  tlic 
viceroy  for  hia  service  done  in  the  said  voyage."* 

Tiio  true  name  of  this  navigator  is  said  to  have  been  ApoHtolos 
Valerianos,  but  the  inlet,  of  which,  if  not  the  discoverer,  he  was  ihe 
first  authentic  explorer,  has  ever  since  borne  hi.,  more  popular  ap- 
pellation. The  straits  of  Juan  do  Fuca  were  nor  again  enton  J  or 
noticed  for  nearly  two  centuries  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  jiilot. 
In  1V37,  the  account  above  given,  which  had  been  long  discredited, 
wrj  in  part  corroborated,  and  its  errors  were  pointed  out,  by  tlic  re- 
port of  Captain  Berkeley,  an  Englishman,  commanding  a  vessel  in 
the  service  of  the  Austrian  East  India  Company. 

Twelve  years  before  "this  period,  August  15,  1775,  Bruno  Ileceta. 
commander  of  an  exploring  expedition  fitted  out  from  San  Bias,  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river;  but  he  failed  to  notice 
the  entrance  of  the  straits.  Captain  Cook,  during  his  last  voviige, 
in  the  year  1778,  just  previous  to  his  second  and  fatal  visit  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  made  an  unsuccessful  examination  of  the  coast,  in 
search  after  the  reported  inlet. 

Within  a  few  years  from  this  time  a  valuable  traffic  in  furs,  to  be 
used  iu  the  China  trade,  was  opened  with  the  natives  of  the  iiortli- 
west  coast.  Two  vessels,  the  Felice  and  the  Iphigenia,  sailed  u])on 
this  enterprise  from  Macao  in  1788,  under  Portuguese  colours,  but  i 
subject  to  the  general  management  of  John  Meares,  a  British  lieu- 
tenant. Before  the  departure  of  these  vessels  from  the  coast,  the 
Columbia  and  Washington,  fitted  out  at  Boston,  in  the  United  Statos, 
upon  similar  service,  entered  Nootka  sound.  In  1792,  the  first  of 
these,  under  command  of  Captain  Gray,  passed  up  the  river  discovered 
by  Ileceta.  It  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
Gray  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  prove  its  ex- 
istence, as  this  was  only  conjectured  by  the  first  discoverer,  from  tlic 
strong  current  setting  out  of  the  bay. 

Conflicting  claims  respecting  exclusive  rights  upon  the  north-wci 
coast,  by  virtue  of  discovery  and  occupation,  were  long  maintaincJ 
by  different  European  powers;  and  after  the  cession  by  Spain  totlie 
United  States  of  the  immense  territory  then  called  Louisiana,  the 

*  Grecnhow's  History  of  Oregon  and  Califoniia. 
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latter  power  became  involved  in  a  Biinilnr  controversy  with  Orcnt 
Hritain.  During  the  yeur  Bubsequoiit  to  this  event,  1804,  a  party  of 
thirty  or  forty  men,  under  conunanii  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
was  (U'spatched  by  liie  United  States'  goverinnent  upon  a  journey  of 
overland  exploration  from  the  Minsissippi  to  the  I'acirtc. 

'i'lio  adventurers  pa.^ed  the  winter  near  the  Mandan  villages,  fur 
up  the  Missouri  md  in  the  spring  of  1805  pursued  their  voyogo  ' n 
the  river  in  cai  'periognes."     Deriving  their  principal  ••  ^j- 

port  from  the  /  in  by  their  hunters,  they  slowly  worked 

tlicir  way  agaiii  t,  and  passed  the  great  falls  or  rapids  of 

the  Missouri  in  th*.  u.outL  of  July.  At  this  point  they  were  obliged 
ti»  build  light  canoes  in  w  iiich  to  continue  their  voyage.  Entering 
the  Jelferson  fork,  about  the  closi  of  the  month,  they  kept  on  tlieir 
foiirsc  until  the  river,  no  longer  navigable,  had  dwindled  to  a  brook, 
and  on  the  12th  of  August  its  utmost  source  was  discovered. 

Passing  the  dividing  ridge,  the  advanced  party  reached  "a  hand- 
some bold  creek  of  clear  cold  water,  running  to  the  westward." 
After  enduring  the  utmost  hardships  in  the  dangerous  passage  of 
the  mountains,  the  travellers  struck  the  Kooskooskee,  and  resumed 
tlieir  journey  by  water.  They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
early  in  November.  Nothing  was  heard  from  the  expedition  until 
its  return  to  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of  September,  1806.  The  account 
published  by  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  is  replete  with  interest, 
and  marked  by  an  agreeable  simplicity  of  style. 

Great  interest  was  excited  througliout  the  United  States  by  the 
long-expected  report,  and  plans  were  soon  after  set  on  foot  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  establishment,  for  trading  purposes,  upon 
the  Pacific  coast.  A  company,  styled  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  in 
1810,  and  vessels  were  at  once  fitted  out  upon  the  enterprise.  The 
settlement  of  Astoria  at  Point  George,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, was  commenced  during  the  summer  of  1811.  This  under- 
taking, at  first  prosperous,  resulted  in  misfortune.  The  Tonquin, 
the  first  vessel  sent  out,  while  engaged  in  trade  near  the  straits  of 
Fuca,  was  plundered  by  the  Indians,  and  blown  up.  All  on  board 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  an  Indian  interpreter,  who,  after  a 
captivity  of  two  years,  made  his  way  to  Astoria,  and  gave  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  disaster. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  breaking 
out  at  this  period,  the  resident  partners  of  the  American  Company 
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effected  a  sale  of  the  whole  establishment  and  stores  to  the  British 
North-west  Company.  The  occupants  under  this  transfer  continuea 
to  carry  on  the  trade  in  furs  afler  the  reestablishment  of  the  authoritj 
of  the  United  States  over  that  portion  of  the  north-west  territory. 

"By  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  territories  west  of  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains, claimed  by  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  were  to  ^ 
jointly  occupied  by  citizens  of  either  country,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  term  (in  1828),  the  arrangement 
was  renewed,  and  indefinitely  extended;  one  yearns  notice  to  be 
given  by  either  government  prior  to  any  future  assertion  of  sole 
sovereignty.  • 

"As  the  attention  of  the  United  States  became  aroused  by  the 
progress  of  emigration  to  Oregon,  the  necessity  for  some  definitive 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question  began  to  be  universally  felt. 
Subsequent  to  the  explorations  and  surveys  under  Colonel  Fremont, 
elsewhere  narrated,  great  numbers  of  settlers,  during  the  summers  of 
1843  and  1844,  pursued  the  overland  route,  and  settled  in  the  Wil- 
lamet  valley.  Thvi  number  of  American  emigrants  in  Oregon  at  the 
close  of  the  latter  year,  is  computed  at  more  than  three  thousand, 
and  great  sympathy  was  felt  for  them  throughout  the  Union,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  their  position  while  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  country  re- 
mained unsettled."* 

Afler  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  in  1846,  as 
before  mentioned,  emigration  received  a  new  impetus.  Although 
lying  m  a  high  latitude,  the  climate  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  by 
no  means  severe.  Owing  to  its  situation  upon  the  western  shore  of 
a  large  continent,  like  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  it  is  subject 
to  no  such  extremes  of  temperature  as  those  felt  in  the  New  England 
states.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  beautifully  diversified  with  mountains,  plains,  hills,  and  streams. 
The  population,  as  exhibited  in  the  census  returns  of  1850,  numbered 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
*  Discoverers,  Ike.,  of  America. 
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tLTKRATlON  IN  THB  TARIPF. — ACQUISITION  0?  CALlf  ORNIA: 

lARLT  BISTORT  OF  TEAT  PROTINCB:  THB  JBSDIT  MISSIONS 

IN   THB    PBNINSULA:    THB    DOKINICANS. — UPPBR    CALI- 

PORNIA:    THB  PRANCISCAN  MISSIONARY  BSTABLISH- 

KBNT:  THB  KEXICAN  RBTOLUTION:  ATTEMPTS 

AT  COLONIZATION. 

A  LITTLE  before  tbe  close  of  the  session  of  congress,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  the  views  of  the  political  party  then  in  tbe  ascendency, 
respecting  duties  on  importations,  were  carried  out  by  revision  and 
alteration  of  tho  tariff  of  1842.  Material  reduction  was  made  in 
the  protective  duties  established  by  the  former  bill. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Mexico,  the  acquisition  of 
Califomia  gave  a  new  direction  to  speculative  enterprise  throughout 
tbe  Union>— especially  at  the  extreme  west  and  upon  the  sea-board. 
The  existence  of  a  gold  deposit  in  the  bed  of  the  American  fork  of 
the  Sacramento,  was  first  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1848.  "  From 
this  period  every  thing  connected  with  the  California  settlements 
took  a  new  aspect.  The  villages  which  had  sprung  up  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United  States,  were  mostly  de* 
serted;  the  crops  were  left  ungathered;  the  crews  of  tho  vessels 
lying  in  port  deserted ;  labour  could  be  procured  only  at  the  most 
exorbitant  prices ;  in  short,  nearly  the  whole  male  population  had 
hurried  to  the  mines,  and,  regardless  of  hardship,  fatigue,  exposure, 
and  sickness,  were  engaged  in  the  all-absorbing  pursuit  of  gold." 

An  unexampled  increase  of  population,  within  the  short  period 
of  two  years,  converted  a  wilderness,  uninhabited  save  by  roving  sav- 
ages and  the  occupants  of  a  few  small  towns  or  trading-posts,  into 
an  important  and  prosperous  state.  The  history  of  its  settlement  ia 
more  like  a  tale  of  romance  than  a  record  of  realities. 

Throughout  the  continuance  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  dominion  over 
the  Californias,  those  provinces  were  looked  upon  as  of  little  im- 
portance, and  chiefly  interesting  as  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise. 
The  peninsula  of  Old  California  was  discovered,  in  1534,  by  Grijalva, 
sailing  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  under  commrssiou  from  Corte& 
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The  gulf  which  separates  it  from  the  main  was  soon  after  explored 
and  at  difTerent  times  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  Uy  plant  col* 
onies  at  several  locations.  The  peninsula  was  barren  and  mountain- 
ous, and  nothing  was  imagined  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country  farther  north. 

In  California,  as  in  many  other,  portions  of  America,  the  pioneers 
of  settlement  and  civilization  were  the  fraternity  of  Jesuits.  These 
indefatigable  propagandists  of  the  faith  commenced  operations  upon 
either  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  towards  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Upon  the  main,  a  settlement  was  founded  by  the 
learned  and  zealous  Father  Kiihn — before  his  departure  for  America 
a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ingoldstndt.  Father  Salvatierra,  also 
a  member  of  the  order,  at  the  same  time  established  the  missionary 
station  of  Loreto  at  the  bay  of  So\y  Dionisio,  upon  the  peninsula. 
He  took  with  him  six  soldiers  as  a  slight  protection  against  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  t 

The  Indians  had  little  reason  to  look  with  favour  upon  any  further 
encroachment  upon  their  territory.  For  a  long  period  the  coast  had 
seldom  been  visited,  except  by  those  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  occupation  it  had  been  the  common  custom  to 
compel  the  service  of  the  natives,  great  numbers  of  whom  had  per- 
ished in  this  dangerous  avocation.  Salvatierra  and  his  associates  in 
the  missionary  work  made  great  and  finally  successful  exertions  to 
procure  from  the  home  governmer  enactment  of  laws  for  the 

protection  of  their  adopted  people  this  species  of  slavery. 

At  San  Dionisio  a  chapel  was  erected  to  "Our  Lady  of  Ijoreto," 
and  the  good  father  made  use  of  all  means  in  his  power  to  excite  the 
interest,  arouse  the  curiosity,  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  his  an- 
ticipated proselytes.  lie  met  at  first  with  very  unfavourable  returns: 
the  Indians,  afler  plundering  him  of  his  horse  and  goats,  finally  col- 
lected in  force,  and  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  establishment 
They  were  driven  off  by  the  fire-arms  of  the  soldiers. 

The  efforts  of  Salvatierra  and  Kiihn  were  worthily  seconded  bj 
Fathers  Ugarte  and  Francisco  Piccolo.  The  latter,  in  the  autumn  of 
1699,  two  years  from  the  formation  of  the  first  Jesuit  settlement^ 
founded  the  mission  of  San  Xavier,  on  tho  Pacific  coast  Fromthii 
station,  as  well  as  that  at  San  Dionisio,  the  missionaries  extended 
their  operations  among  the  natives  by  making  long  journeys  on 
horseback  throughout  a  great  extent  of  the  peninsula,  acquainting 
tliemselves  with  the  resourcen  and  geography  of  the  country,  preach- 
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ing  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  gain  their  confidence  and  good-will. 

Ugarte  came  over  from  Mexico  in  1701.  "  lie  took  up  his  abode 
with  the  Indians,  without  a  single  companion,  among  the  mountains 
south-west  of  Loreto,  and,  by  the  force  of  example  and  rewards, 
stimulated  his  wild  associates  to  shake  off  their  natural  sloth,  and 
aid  him  in  erecting  dwellings  and  a  chapel  for  public  worship.  lie 
was  of  a  robust  frame  and  hardy  constitution,  and  was  always  fore- 
most to  undertrfke  the  labour  and  drudgery  attendant  upon  the  form- 
ation of  the  settlement.  Ilis  greatest  trouble,  at  first,  was  from  an 
unconquerable  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  auditors  to  jeer  and  laugh 
at  bis  religious  exercises,  but  the  infliction  of  summary  chastisement 
upon  the  strongest  and  most  contumacious  among  them,  speedily 
quelled  their  levity. 

"This  excellent  and  energetic  ecclesiastic  did  not  confine  himself 
to  a  care  for  the  souls  of  his  flock;  he  tjiught  them  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil;  he  introduced  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe;  and  even 
brought  over  a  weaver  to  teach  the  arts  of  spinning  and  manufacturing 
the  wool  obtained  from  his  sheep.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  missions 
continued  to  prosper;  the  fickle-minded  aborigines  were  subdued 
and  restrained  by  fore  3  or  kindness  as  occasion  required;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sions, gave  evidence  that  their  motives  were  pure,  and  that  they  had 
the  interests  of  their  proselytes  at  heart."* 

The  dilTiculties  encountered  by  these  pioneers  of  civilization  were 
increased  by  the  conduct  of  too  many  of  those  who  accompanied 
them  from  Mexico,  or  who  afterwards  came  over  to  engage  in  secular 
employment  at  the  stations.  "  The  land  was  so  barren,"  says  Green- 
how,  "that  it  scarcely  yielded  the  means  of  sustaining  life  to  the 
most  industrious  agriculturalist,  for  which  reason  the  settlements 
were  all  located  near  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  necessary  food  might 
be  procured  by  fishing;  and  the  persons  employed  in  their  service, 
being  drawn  from  the  most  miserable  classes  in  Mexico,  were  always 
indolent  and  insubordinate,  and  generally  preferred  loitering  on  the 
shore,  in  search  of  pearls,  to  engaging  in  the  regular  labours  required 
for  the  support  of  settlers  in  a  new  region." 

The  grand  order  of  the  .Jesuits  having  gradually  fallen  into  sus- 
picion with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  its  members  were  subjected 
to  persecution  and  banishment  in  the  territories,  successively,  of 

*  Discoverers,  &c.,  of  America. 
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Portngal,  France,  nnd  Spain.  In  the  year  1767,  they  were  expelled 
from  California,  and  the  country  becoming  a  Mexican  province,  tlie 
missionaries  were  superseded  by  Franciscans,  and  the  civil  authority 
of  Mexico  was  extended  over  the  settlements.  The  missionary  sta- 
tions on  the  peninsula  were,  at  this  time,  sixteen  in  number.  Domin- 
ican friars  took  the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  pursuing  a  far  different 
policy  towards  the  natives  from  that  carried  out  by  their  predeces- 
sors, soon  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  frustrated 
the  plans  for  their  improvement,  before  so  promising.  The  Indians 
of  Old  California  are,  at  the  present  day,  few  in  number,  and  still  in 
the  condition  of  the  savage. 

Turning  their  attention  from  the  barren  motlntains  of  the  penin- 
sula to  the  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  Upper  or  New  California, 
the  Franciscans,  with  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  Marquis  de 
Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  founded  a  settlement  at  San  Diego,  in 
1769.  From  this  station,  a  party  was  shortly  after  sent  to  explore 
and  take  formal  possession  of  the  country  further  north.  Tbey 
proceeded  by  land  as  far  as  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  upon 
which  they  bestowed  its  present  appellation,  and  returned  to  make 
report  at  San  Diego,  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

This  exploring  party  had  been  specially  commissioned  to  establisli 
a  settlement  upon  the  bay  of  Monterey,  but  upon  the  journey  they 
failed  to  recognise  that  locality  from  its  description  by  early  voy- 
agers. A  few  months  subsequent  to  their  return,  the  service  was 
accomplished  by  another  expedition,  under  direction  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra.  A  portion  of  the  adventurers  proceeded  by  sea, 
the  voyage — from  San  Diego  to  Monterey — occupying  no  less  than 
forty -six  days;  another  party  made  the  journey  in  a  less  space  of 
time,  by  land,  and  were  found  by  the  voyagers,  engaged  in  building 
and  other  preparations  for  a  settlement.  "On  the  31st  of  May," 
says  Serra,  "by  the  favour  of  God,  after  rather  a  painful  voyage  of 
a  month  and  a  half,  the  packet  San  Antonio,  commanded  by  Don 
Juan  Perez,  arrived  and  anchored  in  this  horrible  port  of  Monterey 
which  is  unaltered  in  any  degree  from  what  it  was  when  visited  bj 
the  expedition  of  Don  Sebastian  Viscayno,  in  the  year  1603." 

The  missions  in  Upper  California  received  special  patronage  from 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  a  large  fund  was  raised  for  their  support,  is 
Mexico,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  pious.  Many  valuable 
legacies  were  also  furided  for  this  purpose,  and  the  temporal  afainl 
of  the  enterprise  were,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
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tion. The  spiritual  progrcaa  of  the  Indians  was,  how  aver,  by  no 
means  in  conformity  with  the  great  apparent  success  of  the  missions. 
The  influence  and  authority  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  established 
throughout  the  line  of  coast — their  headquarters  being  at  San 
Diego,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Gabriel — but  their  influ- 
ence appears  to  have  availed  little  towards  the  actual  improvement 
or  civilization  of  the  natives.  The  church  acquired  extensive  titles 
to  the  more  valuable  lands,  and,  instead  of  favouring  the  immigra- 
tion of  whites,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  colonization  by  civil- 
ians. The  clergy,  content  with  a  nominal  or  outward  compliance 
witlj  the  forms  of  their  church,  preferred  to  retain  their  undivided 
supremacy  over  the  natives,  and  feared  tlic  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  free  settlers. 

They  did  not  attain  this  commanding  position  without  first  en- 
during great  hardships  and  suffering,  and  exposing  themselves  to 
continual  personal  danger.  Their  property,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  missions,  was  pilfered  by  the  natives  on  every  occasion,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  they  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  "secular  arm"  in 
defending  their  lives  against  hostile  attacks.  Upon  one  occasion,  a 
large  body  of  Indians  fell  upon  the  settlement  at  San  Diego,  and, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  were  driven  off  by  the  handful  of  whites  there 
in  occupation.  They  shortly  after  sued  for  peace,  and  begged  the 
Spanish  surgeon  to  visit  and  assist  those  of  their  number  who  had 
l)een  wounded  in  the  conflict  This  aid  was  cheerfully  and  readily 
afforded. 

Upon  the  general  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  things,  at  the 
period  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  ^he  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
Ciilifornian  hierarchy  were,  curtailed,  and  its  resources  in  Mexico 
cut  off  by  sequestration  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  salaries  of 
the  priesthood.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  effect  an  emancipation 
of  the  natives,  but  so  completely  incompetent  did  they  appear  to 
the  management  of  property,  and  so  much  disposed  to  return  to  the 
savage  life  of  their  forefathers,  that  it  was  judged  expedient,  for  the 
time,  to  allow  matters  to  continue  much  in  their  old  position.  The 
church  in  California  was,  at  this  period,  so  amply  endowed  by 
monopolies,  and  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  that  it  was  no  longer 
dependent  upon  supplies  from  abroad. 

A  movement  was  afterwards  set  on  foot  in  Mexico,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  colonization  in  California  by  the  entire  removal  of  the 
migsionaries,  and  a  sequestration  of  their  lands  and  effects.    A  law 
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was  actually  passed  for  this  purpose,  in  the  Mexican  congrcM,  ntid 
great  numbers  of  emigrants,  allured  by  the  favourable  offers  of  govern- 
ment, were  soon  en  route  for  the  land  of  promise.  All  their  exjiccta- 
tions  failed  upon  the  attainment  of  Santa  Anna  to  political  suprcmucv, 
His  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  his  policy  of  socurinn 
the  favour  of  so  powerful  a  portion  of  the  community,  induced  him 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Californian  priesthood,  and,  in  consequence,  to  check 
the  progress  of  immigration. 


CTTATD'T'TJ'TJ       "Y^VT 
iiit   J[i,   Z    J»    ill   Zl      M>  uL   l» 


EXPLORATION    OF     NEW    CALIFORNIA:     COLONEL     FREMONT'S 

SURVEY  OF  THE  SOUTH    PASS:    OVERLAND    EXPEDITION  OP 

1843-4:    THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE:  RETURN  ROUTE:  TERRIBLE 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  8IKRRA  NEVADA:   CAPTAIN  SUTTER'S 

SETTLEMENT:  SUBSEQUENT  EXPEDITIONS  OF  FREMONT. 

— THE    GOLD    DISCOVERIES    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  adventurous  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  first  gave  to  the 
world  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  character  of  the  wilderness 
intervening  between  the  western  settlements  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Pacific  sea-board.  Before  the  accomplishment  of  their  remarka- 
ble journey,  all  that  was  known  of  that  territory  was  gathered  from 
the  Indians,  and  from  the  white  traders,  or  trappers,  who  had  pene- 
trated the  country  in  different  directions,  and  at  different  times, 

A  long  interval  elapsed  between  this  first  achievement  and  tho 
undertaking  of  any  systematic  survey  of  a  practicable  route  for  emi- 
grants. In  1842,  the  services  of  the  Hon.  John  Charles  Fremont, 
who  was  at  that  time  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States'  corps^pf  topographical  engineers,  were  called  into  requisition 
for  this  purpose.  He  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  surveys  in  the  north-western  territory,  and  his  instructions, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  to  make  an  exam- 
ination of  the  country,  and  to  report  upon  an  advisable  route  from 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Missouri  to  the  Great  South  Pass— then 
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Rnnsi(1er(>(l  the  most  {)racticulile,  if  not  the  only  available  passage 
through  tlio  liocky  mountains. 

With  a  company  of  twenty-five  men,  principally  Canadian  or 
Creole  voijageurs^  under  the  guidance  of  Christopher  Carson — then 
familiarly  and  extensively  known  at  the  west,  and  now  of  world- 
wide celebrity,  as  "Kit  Carson" — Fremont  took  his  departure  from 
a  post  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  on  the 
lOlh  of  June.  The  party  was  provided  with  eight  carts,  drawn  by 
mules, -for  the  trarisportution  of  camp-equipage,  surveying  instru- 
ments, &c.,  and  four  oxen  were  taken  for  provision.  The  men  were 
all  mounted,  and  well  provided  with  arms. 

Tlie  line  of  march  lay  north-westerly  from  the  Kansas  to  the 
Platte,  a  distance  exceeding  three  hundred  miU;s,  which  was  trav- 
ersed in  sixteen  days.  Following  the  course  of  the  South  Fork, 
the  party  reached  Fort  St.  Vrain,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  on  the  10th  of  July,  one  month  from  the  day  of  depart- 
ure. They  arrived  at  the  South  Pass  near  the  middle  of  August, 
and  entered  at  once  upon  the  principal  business  of  the  expedition. 
By  accurate  astronomical  observations,  the  true  position  of  this 
important  passage  was  laid  down;  scientific  investigations  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  country  were  made;  and  a  correct  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  locality  was  carefully  prepared.  The  information 
brought  back  by  the  expedition,  and  widely  disseminated  through 
the  press,  by  act  of  congress,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  those 
embarking  upon  the  adventure  of  overland  emigration  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  exploring  expedition,  under  Commander  "Wilkes,  r  turned, 
as  before  mentioned,  in  the  month  of  June  (1812).  In  addition  to 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  north  western  coast,  expeditions  inland 
had  been  undertaken  by  those  connected  with  the  enterprise,  both 
in  Oregon  and  California;  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  connect 
the  results  of  these  observations  with  those  established  by  the  ex- 
I  ploration  of  the  South  Pass.  Colonel  Fremont  was  again  commis- 
sioned by  government  as  commander  of  the  expedition  proposed. 

The  Great  South  Pass  lies  immediately  in  the  direct  line  of  travel 
from  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  river;  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  route 
might  be  opened  further  south,  which  vvoultl  present  less  formid- 
able obstacles  as  a  general  thoroughfare.  The  party  collected  for 
this  service  consisted,  in  all,  of  forty  men,  numbers  of  whom  had 
shared  with  Fremont  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  preceding 
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year.    They  act  out  upon  their  pcriloua  journey  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1843. 

"A  detour  through  the  mountains  brought  them  upon  the  wntcn 
of  the  Bear  river,  which  they  followed  to  it^  debouchoment  into  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  In  a  frail  boat  of  inflated  India-rubber  cloth,  i 
partial  survey  was  cflected  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  of  nature, 
concerning  which  the  only  knowledge  before  obtained  had  been 
from  the  wild  reports  of  the  Indians,  and  hunters  who  had  ucca* 
sionally  visited  it.  Little  did  the  adventurous  explorers  dream  of 
the  change  that  a  few  years  would  bring  about  upon  those  remote 
and  desolate  shores.  The  party  Icfl  their  camp  by  the  lake  on  the 
12th  of  September,  and,  proceeding  northward,  reached  the  plains 
of  the  Columbia  on  the  18th,  'in  sight  of  the  famous  Three  Buttes, 
a  well-known  land-mark  in  the  country,  distant  about  forty-five  miles.' 

"In  the  month  of  November,  having  reached  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  fully  accomplished  the  duties  assigned  him.  Colonel  Fremont 
set  out  on  his  return  by  a  new  and  dangerous  route.  Nothing  but 
a  perusal  of  the  journal  of  the  expedition  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  dangers  and  difliculties  attendant  upon  the  remainder 
of  this  enterprise,  in  which  the  complete  circuit  was  made  of  that 
immense  and  unexplored  basin  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Wabsatch,  or  Bear  river  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  a 
region  thus  laid  down  in  Fremont's  chart:  'The  Great  Basin:  diam- 
eter 11°  of  latitude:  elevation  above  the  sea,  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet:  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains:  contents  almost 
unknown,  but  believed  to  be  filled  with  rivers  and  lakes  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  sea,  deserts  and  oases  which  have 
never  been  explored,  and  savage  tribes  which  no  traveller  has  seen 
or  described.' " 

This  journey  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  wilder- 
ness inhabited  only  by  roving  Indians,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most 
appalling  natural  obstacles,  called  forth  the  exercise  of  heroism, 
fortitude,  and  bodily  endurance,  of  which  few  men  would  be  found 
capable.  The  passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  occupied  several 
weeks  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and  in  the  early  spring,  was  tlie 
most  dangerous  and  trying  achievement  of  this  unparalleled  march. 
In  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice,  pushing  their  way  by  an  unknown 
route  through  stupendous  mountains,  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  for- 
tunes of  each  succeeding  day,  and  sufft^'ring  the  extremes  of  desti- 
tution  and  exposure,  the  hardy  adventurers  pressed  forward  with 
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invincible  courage  ami  resolution.  The  flculi  of  iheir  mule*  and 
hories  waH  their  only  resort  for  subsistence,  and  tlionu  animals  were 
retluccd  to  a  miaerable  condition  from  the  imposaibility  of  procuring 
any  other  food  than  a  little  dried  and  froat-bittea  herbage,  here  and 
there  exposed. 

When  they  had  at  last  successfully  passed  the  mountain  range,  and, 
following  the  course  of  the  Kio  de  los  Americanos,  from  its  southern 
sources  toward  the  Sacramento,  had  reached  a  more  hospitable 
region,  it  was  found  that  two  of  the  parly  were  labouring  under  an 
aberration  of  mind,  from  the  effects  of  anxiety  and  hardship.  "One 
of  them,  Derosier,  who  had  stayed  behind  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  a  favourite  horse  of  Colonel  Fremont,  on  rfijoining  the  party, 
in  the  words  of  the  narrative,  'came  in,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire, 
began  to  tell  us  where  he  had  been.  He  imagined  he  hod  been 
gone  several  days,  and  thought  we  were  still  at  the  camp  where  he 
bad  left  us;  and  we  were  pained  to  see  that  his  mind  was  deranged. 
*  *  Times  were  severe  when  stout  men  lost  their  minds 
from  extremity  of  suffering — when  horses  died — and  when  mules 
and  horses,  ready  to  die  of  starvation,  were  killed  for  food.  Yet 
there  was  no  murmuring  or  hesitation.'" 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  advance  party  arrived  at  the  Indian 
settlements,  a  few  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  American  fork 
with  the  Sacramento,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  their 
position  from  an  Indian  cow-herd  in  the  employment  of  Captain 
Sutter.  At  the  establishment  of  this  enterprising  pioneer  of  the 
American  Californian  settlements — known  as  Sutter's  fort — the 
party  was  hospitably  received  and  entertained. 

"Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  western  part 
of  Missouri,  in  1838-9,  and  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the  valley, 
on  a  large  grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. He  had,  at  first,  some  trouble  with  the  Indians;  but,  by 
the  occasional  exercise  of  well-timed  authority,  he  has  succeeded  in 
converting  them  into  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people.  The 
ditches  around  his  extensive  wheat-fields;  the  making  of  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  of  which  his  fort  is  constructed ;  the  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  other  agricultural  operations,  are  entirely  the  work  of 
these  Indians,  for  which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation 
—principally  in  shirts,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of  clothing."* 
At  the  fort,  was  a  garrison  of  forty  Indians ;  and  about  thirty  whito 

•  Fremont's  Narrative. 
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men,  of  various  tradufi  nnd  occupatinnn,  were  in  Sutter's  employment 
Immense  HMn  of  gruin,  nutncruuti  work-sliopH,  ami  vcaaels  lying  in 
the  river,  attested  the  weultli  and  enterprise  of  the  proprietor. 

Fremont  and  his  company  took  their  departure  from  this  vicinity 
on  the  24th  of  March,  and  reached  the  village  of  KanzaiJ,  on  the 
Missouri,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1844. 

Upon  his  second  overland  expedition  to  the  Pucifio,  undertaken 
in  1845,  while  engaged,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  in  sci- 
entiflo  exploration.  Colonel  Fremont  received  intelligence  of  the 
existence  of  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  He  imme- 
diately enlisted  a  mounted  force,  and,  commencing  active  military 
operations,  met  with  distinguished  succeds.  The  difllcuUies  in  wliich 
he  became  involved,  in  consequence  of  conflicting  claims  of  bii 
superiors,  have  been  before  alluded  to. 

At  a  still  later  period,  his  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  induced  him 
to  undertake  a  private  adventure  for  the  discovery  of  a  southern 
and  more  direct  land-route  to  California.  For  this  purpose,  he  col- 
lected a  company  of  about  thirty  men,  and,  provided  with  more  than 
one  hundred  mules,  commenced  his  journey  westward.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  season  proved  disastrous.  Upon  the  Sierra  San  Juan, 
being  overtaken  by  snow-storms  and  severe  weather,  the  party  lost 
their  entire  stock  of  mules,  and  many  of  their  number  perished  from 
cold  and  starvation  before  their  indomitable  leader  could  procure 
them  aid  and  sustenance.  He  proceeded  on  foot  to  Santa  Fe,  where 
he  met  with  ready  assistance.  With  renewed  outfit,  he  pcrsever- 
ingly  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  made  his  way, 
by  the  southern  route,  to  the  Californian  settlements. 

Ahnost  simultaneously  with  the  cession  of  California  to  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
occurred  the  astonishing  developments  of  unexpected  mineral  wealth 
in  the  new  territory.  "That  these  treasures  should  have  remaintJ 
so  long  concealed  from  the  occupants  of  the  territory  seems  unac- 
countable, when  we  consider  the  proverbial  keenness  of  the  Spaniard 
in  the  search  for  native  gold,  and  the  experience  acquired  by  cen- 
turies of  practical  operations  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
fact  only  proves  how  completelj'  the  country  was  neglected  by  the 
more  enterprising  and  efBcient  portion  of  the  community. 

"The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  excite  public  attention,  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1848,  by  Mr. 
James  Marshall,  who  had  been  employed  by  Ca[)tain  John  A.  Sufr 
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ier  tn  erect  a  Baw-mill  upon  tho  south  branch  of  tho  Rio  do  los 
Americanos,  or  American  fork,  a  tributary  of  tho  Sacramento,  How* 
ing  froip  tho  eastward.  Tho  locution  of  tho  mill  was  ab<jut  f\{iy 
miles  from  New  Ilelvctio,  or  Sutter's  fort. 

"Ono  of  tho  earliest  authentic  reports  of  tho  commencement  and 
progress  of  the  mining  enterprise,  is  a  letter  of  Colonel  li  B.  MuHon, 
governor  of  California,  to  the  adjutant-general,  at  Washington,  dated 
August,  1848.  In  describing  his  first  visit  to  tho  diggings,  he  says: 
'As  wo  ascended  the  south  brunch  of  tho  American  fork,  the  oountry 
became  more  broken  and  mountninouit,  and  at  the  saw-mills,  twenty- 
five  miles  below  Sutter's,  tho  hills  rise  to  about  a  thousand  foct 
above  the  level  of  the  Sacrnmento  plain.  Hero  a  species  of  pi  no 
occurs,  which  led  to  tho  discovery  of  the  gold. 

'"Captain  Sutter,  feeling  tho  great  want  of  lumber,  contracted, 

in  September  last,  with  a  Mr.  Marshall,  to  build  a  saw-mill  at  thi.' 

place.    It  was  erected  in  tho  course  of  the  last  winter  and  s^^ring — 

a  dam  and  race  constructed ;  but  when  tho  water  was  let  on  tho 

wheel,  the  tail-race  was  found  too  narrow  to  allow  tho  water  to  escape 

with  sutHcicnt  rapidity.    Mr.  Marshall,  to  save  labour,  let  the  water 

directly  into  the  raco  with  a  strong  current,  so  as  to  wash  it  wider 

and  deeper.     lie  effected  his  purpose,  and  a  large  bed  of  mud  und 

gravel  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  race.    One  day,  as  Mr.  Marshall 

was  walking  down  the  raco  to  the  deposit  of  mud,  ho  observed  some 

glittering  particles  at  its  upper  edge;  he  gathered  a  few,  examined 

tlietn,  and  became  satisfied  of  their  value.    He  tlien  went  to  tho  fort, 

told  Captain  Sutter  of  his  discovery,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  it 

secret  until  a  certain  grist-mill  of  Sutter's  was  fiuishcd.    It,  however, 

got  out,  and  spread  like  magic. 

'"Remarkable  success  attended  the  labours  of  tho  first  explorers, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  hundreds  of  men  were  drawn  thither.  At  tho 
time  of  my  first  visit,  but  little  more  than  three  months  after  its  first 
discovery,  it  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  four  thousand  people 
were  employed.' " 

In  this  exciting  pursuit  the  utmost  improvidence  was  exhibited, 
and  the  necessary  consequence  was  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  common  necessity.  Upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  California,  received  iii 
ibc  states,  speculators  entered  eagerly  into  the  business  of  shipping 
thither  supplies  of  clothing,  provisions,  &c.  Before-  these  stores 
could  reach  their  place  of  destination,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Cape 
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Horn,  much  real  destitution  was  felt,  and,  although  the  yield  of  the 
washings  was  exceedingly  rich,  the  chief  profits  of  the  mining  oper* 
ations  were  appropriated  by  those  who  were  enabled  to  cater,  at  the 
most  exorbitant  and  fabulous  rates,  for  the  physical  wants  of  the 
labourers  at  the  mines. 

The  cargoes  which  first  arrived  at  San  Francisco  yielSed  onorinous 
returns;  but  in  some  articles  the  market  was  speedily  overstocked, 
and  heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  those  whose  adventures  failed  to 
correspond  with  the  demand.  One  cause  of  great  embarrassment  to 
ship-owners  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  crew  for  the  return 
voyage.  Previous  contracts,  forfeiture  of  wages  already  earned,  and 
extravagant  offers,  generally  failed  to  outweigh  the  strong  temptation 
held  out  to  the  able-bodied  labourers  at  the  mines. 

It  is  a  most  satisfactory  reflection  that  other  and  far  more  iin> 
portant  ends  than  the  collection  of  gold  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
settlement  of  California.  The  soil  is,  in  many  locations,  exceedingly 
productive;  and  when,  with  the  increasing  population,  labour  shall 
have  been  applied  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country,  the  new  state  will  be  entirely  self-dependent.  Not 
only  as  a  producing  country,  but  as  a  great  commercial  rfj'jofl',  Cali- 
fornia bids  fair  to  rival  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the 
United  States.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  a  railroad  line  which  shall 
directly  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  traversing  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  continent.  With  the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking 
will  commence  a  new  era  in  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  eastern 
Asia  will  reach  the  civilized  world  by  a  new  mode  of  transit.  Al- 
ready has  a  road  been  more  than  half  completed,  by  which  freight 
will  be  transported  across  the  Isthmus,  and  the  necessity  for  the  long 
and  hazardous  voyage  round  the  Cape,  or  the  Horn,  be  obviated:  at 
Tehuantapec  facilities  offer  for  a  route  still  more  direct;  but  when 
the  great  overland  line,  carried  through  in  spite  of  all  natural  obsta- 
cles, shall  once  be  fairly  established,  it  must  take  the  principal  share 
of  travel  and  transportation.  When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with 
which  our  western  settlements  have  extended,  with  no  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce  to  a  market  other  than  the  nat  iral  ail- 
vantages  of  navigable  streams,  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  extrava- 
gance, in  whatever  terms  we  may  speak  of  the  futore  growth  ana  | 
development  of  the  region  to  be  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  i 
Pacific  railroad.  I 
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The  population  of  California,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1850, 
amounttid,  in  round  numbers,  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand; 
but  so  shifting  was  its  character,  and  so  constant  the  influx  of  emi- 
gration, that  this  estimate  was  scarcely  more  than  conjccturaJ,  and  a 
Dcw  census  has  been  accordingly  ordered. 


* 

THE  MORMONS. — ADMiyiSTWATIONS  OP  ZACHART  TAILOR  AND 
HI  I,  LARD  FILLMORE:   ADk.'SdION  OF  CALIFORNIA  INTO  THE 
UNION:  DEBATE  UPON  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION:  THE  COM- 
PROMISE: EXPEDITIONS  OP  NARCIS80  LOPEZ. — STATIS- 
TICS.— FRANKLIN  FIERCE  PRESIDENT:  JAPAN:  TUB 
NEBRASKA  QUESTION. 


The  year  preceding  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  upon  the 
border  of  that  region  described  by  Fremont  as  the  "Great  Basin" 
of  the  west  The  character  of  the  expedition,  the  motives  and  ex- 
pectations of  those  engaged  in  it,  its  visible  effects,  and  probable 
future  consequences,  stand  in  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
peculiarly  mercenary  characteristics  of  Californian  emigration  and 
progress. 

Driven  by  persecution  from  their  settlement  at  Nauvoo,  the  Mor- 
mons, in  1846,  established  themselves  temporarily  in  Iowa,  and  af- 
terwards farther  westward,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Missouri.  Their 
object  appeared  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  situation  so  isolated  as  to 
allow  of  the  free  development  of  their  peculiar  system,  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently productive  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  an  independent 
community. 

The  present  age  has  witnessed  no  religious  or  sectarian  delusion 
of  so  gro.s3  a  character,  and  yet  so  ably  and  enthusiastically  supported. 
"Its  lute  origin  presents  to  the  view  all  that  is  low  and  disgusting  in 
bare-faced  trickery  and  imposture;  but  its  present  position,  attained 
and  upheld  by  fanaticism  and  sensuality,  two  of  the  most  effective 
agents  which  can  render  evil  powerful  and  error  contagious,  has 
assumed  a  character  in  some  sort  respectable  and  undeniably  for- 
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tnidable.  Persecution  bos  had  its  customary  effect,  in  investing  its 
victims  with  dignity,  in  arousing  all  their  powers  of  resistance,  and 
in  awakening  the  sympathies  of  all  averse  to  injustice. 

"In  other  ages,  this  dangerous  form  of  a  religious  mania  would 
have  had  its  legitimate  manifestation  in  crusades  against  property, 
and  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  state  and  church  on  the  ruins  uf  some 
weaker  and  less  vigorous  structure  of  superstition;  at  present,  its 
more  honourable  and  profitable  mission  is  to  afibrd  a  field  of  harm- 
less action  for  uneasy  spirits,  and  to  build  up  a  new  nation  iii  the 
remotest  wilderness. 

*  *  *  "It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  polygamy 
allowed  by  the  new  religion  is,  with  a  certain  class  of  minds,  a  very 
powerful  incentive  for  conversion  to  its  tenets,  and  a  strong  prompter 
to  fierceness  and  resolution  in  defending  tliein.  But  this  of  itself  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory  in  explanation  of  that  stern  and  eager  enthu- 
siasm which,  beyond  any  of  our  times,  has  distinguished  the  present 
manifestation.  Men  who  wish  for  several  wives  will  do  much  to 
obtain  them,  and  to  keep  them,  but  hardly  what  the  Mormons  have 
done  and  are  doing.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  production  of  heroes  or  of  martyrs;  and  that  the  elements  of 
such,  in  great  numbers,  may  be  found  in  the  Mormon  ranks,  no  man 
conversant  with  their  history  will  deny.  A  spirit  of  deeper  and 
more  respectable  error — the  spirit  of  faith  and  fanaticism,  {flmost 
invariably  fierce,  vehement,  and  enduring,  in  proportion  to  the  folly 
and  puerility  of  its  creed — has  been  the  main-spring  of  this  extra- 
ordinary movement,  and  remains  a  problem,  as  insoluble  as  any  of 
the  same  class  which  have  preceded  it."* 

The  progress  of  the  Mormons  westward  was  delayed  and  embar- 
rassed by  a  requisition — promptly  and  honourably  complied  with— 
for  five  hundred  of  their  number,  to  serve  in  the  Mexican  war. 
After  a  winter  of  great  destitution  and  sufTering,  occasioned  by  tliis  j 
withdrawal  of  the  most  efficient  portion  of  their  community,  the  | 
exiles  fitted  out  an  advance  party  to  explore  the  country  and  tix  | 
upon  a  location  for  the  future  settlement.     By  the  route  of  tlie 
South  Pass,  these  pioneers  made  their  way  across  the  mountains,  and 
directed  their  course  towards  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.    Tliev 
reached  their  place  of  destination  in  the  month  of  July,  1847.   ^ 
settlement  was  immediately  commenced,  and  the  site  of  a  cauital 
was  chosen. 

♦  Discoverers,  &.C.,  of  America 
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Belbre  the  setting  in  of  winter,  several  thousands  of  the  sect  had 
emigrated  to  the  valley.  The  lateness  of  their  arrival,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  transporting  any  considerable  store  of  provisions 
across  the  wilderness,  rendered  the  winter  of  1847-8  a  season  of 
destitution  little  short  of  starvation;  but  nothing  could  abate  the 
energy  or  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  this  singular  people.  The  work 
of  building  and  agricultural  preparation  was  unintermitted,  and  an 
abundant  harvest,  during  the  summer  following,  rewarded  their 
exertions. 

From  their  capital,  on  the  lake,  the  Mormons  have  steadily  pur- 
sued a  system  of  colonization  by  fitting  out  expeditions  for  explora- 
tion and  settlement.    These  are  particularly  extended  towards  the 
Pacific  coast.    According  to  the  Report  of  Captain  Stansbury:  "It 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Mormons,  by  means  of  stations,  wherever 
the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of  their  settling  in  numbers 
sufficient  for  self-defence,  to  establish  a  line  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific,  so  as  to  afford  aid  to  their  brethren  coming  from  abroad, 
while  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  promise.     These  stations 
will  gradually  become  connected  by  farms  and  smaller  settlements, 
wherever  practicable,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  way  will  exhibit  one 
long  line  of  cultivated  fields,  from  the  Mormon  capital  to  San  Diego." 
The  colony,  self-incorporated  in  1849  as  the  state  of  Deseret,  now 
contains  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants;  missionaries  are 
successfully  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  procuring 
proselytes  to  the  faith;  and  the  community  is  constantly  increasing 
in  power  and  importance.    Their  president,  Brigham  Young,  con- 
firmed in  authority  as  governor  of  the  territory  by  the  Uuited  States' 
government,  is  recognised  by  his  people  as  invested  with  power 
nearly  absolute,  both  spiritual  and  temporal;  and,  in  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  civil  affairs,  the  government  is  a  perfect  hierarchy. 
IIow  far  these  extraordinary  regulations  may  eventually  clash  with 
llie  authority  of  the  federal  government  is,  as  yet,  uncertain ;  but 
the  disregard  and  indignity  sustained  by  the  territorial  juilges  and 
secretary  first  commissioned  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States, 
are  ominous  of  future  contumacy. 

One  noticeable  effect  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  has  been  to  bnng 
forward  a  host  of  aspirants  to  political  eminence,  the  prestige  of 
whose  military  achievements  has  too  often  served  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  their  gross  incompetency  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs.    This  remark,  happi'ly,  does  not  apply  to  many  successful 
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candidates  for  popular  favour,  whose  worth  and  abilities  might  have 
remained  unappreciated,  but  for  the  ^clat  of  their  services  in  the  war. 

The  influence  of  the  national  fondness  for  military  renown,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  presidential  election  of  1848.  The  candi- 
dates of  the  respective  parties  were  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and 
Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana.  General  Taylor,  receiving  the  electoral 
majority,  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  March  ensuing.  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  vice-president 

At  the  congressional  session  of  1849-50,  the  application  of  Cali- 
fornia for  admission  to  the  Union,  in  connection  with  the  necessity 
for  organizing  a  territorial  government  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  and  protracted  debate.  A  proviso, 
previously  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  relative 
to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  formation  of  new  states,  being 
insisted  upon  by  members  from  the  free  states,  the  whole  question 
was  made  a  theme  for  angry  and  extravagant  declamation.  Several 
months  passed  without  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  legis- 
lation, the  time  of  congress  being  taken  up  by  stormy  and  unprofit- 
able debate — too  often  by  disgraceful  personal  controversies. 

Early  in  May,  a  committee  of  northern  and  southern  members, 
of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman,  appointed  to  digest  some  scheme 
of  mutal  concession  respecting  the  vexed  question  of  slavery,  and 
jts  application  to  the  measures  in  contemplation,  made  report.  In 
the  compromise  thus  proposed,  very  little  was  conceded  to  the  claims 
of  the  members  from  free  states.  During  its  discussion,  and  before 
final  action  upon  either  of  its  separate  items,  a  change  of  administra- 
tion took  place.  President  Taylor  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850. 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice-prccident,  Mr.  Fillmore. 

The  compromise  measures  were  separately  discussed  and  adopted, 
substantially  as  reported  by  the  committee.  Before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  organized 
without  anti-slavery  restrictions;  California  was  admitted  into  tlie 
Union;  the  Texan  boundary  at  the  north-west  was  established;  a 
bill  was  carried  containing  specific  provisions  for  the  recppture  of 
fugitive  slaves;  and,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which  con- 
gress exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  slave- trade  was  formalh 
abolished. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1851,  great  excitement  wai 
caused  throughout  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  southern  states 
by  the  events  connected  with  an  attempt  at  the  overthrow  of  Suaa 
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Uh  power  in  Cuba.  General  Narcisso  Lopez,  one  of  the  principal 
ucrsons  implicated  in  an  unsuccessful  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  island,  in  1848,  upon  the  failure  of  that  enterprise,  escaped  to 
this  country,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  an  expe- 
dition, to  proceed  from  the  United  States,  and  cooperate  with  the 
efforts  of  the  disaffected  party  in  Cuba. 

That  such  an  undertaking  was  on  foot  soon  became  generally 
known,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  president,  strongly 
condemning  the  illegal  movement,  and  denouncing  those  engaged 
in  it  as  liable  to  severe  penalties  under  the  existing  laws  of  the 
country.  The  expedition,  however,  was  favoured  by  a  large  party 
in  the  community,  and  Lopez,  having  enlisted  and  embarked  a 
force  of  more  than  six  hundred  men,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan. With  the  principal  portion  of  his  followers,  he  then  proceeded, 
in  the  steamer  Creole,  to  the  port  of  Cardenas,  on  the  north  shore 
of  Cuba,  where  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  19th  of  July,  1850. 

After  some  sharp  skirmishing  with  the  Spanish  troops  posted  in 
that  quarter,  the  invading  party  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  was  fully  expectant  that  the  revolutionary 
party  of  Creoles  would  hasten  to  join  his  standard.  It  was,  however, 
soon  evident  that  they  were  unwilling  to  share  in  what  appeared  a 
desperate  undertaking;  and,  as  large  forces  from  Havana  and  Ma- 
tanzas  might  be  momentarily  expected  upon  the  scene  of  action, 
a  rfiembarkation  was  effected,  and  the  invaders  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

In  no  wise  discouraged  by  the  result  of  the  first  expedition,  Lopez 
continued  his  correspondence  with  the  revolutionists,  and,  gaining 
renewed  confidence  from  their  representations,  again  enlisted  a  small 
body  of  adventurers,  mostly  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  second  invasion. 

On  the  night  of  August  11th,  1851,  with  about  four  hundred  fol- 
lowers, he  landed  at  Playitas,  some  sixty  miles  westward  from 
Havana.  Leaving  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  under  Colonel 
Crittenden,  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  Lopez  marched  his  forces  to 
Las  Pozas,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  At  this  place,  they  were  attacked 
on  the  day  following  by  a  body  of  eight  hundred  Spanish  troops. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and,  on  the  succeeding 
day,  about  forty  of  Crittenden's  party  eifected  a  junction  with  the 
main  body.  Most  of  the  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  shot. 
Victorious  against  enormous  odds  in  a  second  battle,  but  failing 
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to  receive  accessions  to  their  force  from  among  the  Creolea,  Lopet 
and  his  followers  were  soon  broken  down  by  fatigue,  exposure,  and 
famine.  The  general  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  encmj. 
lie  could  scarce  hope  for  mercy  from  a  government,  for  the  over- 
throw of  which  he  had  so  long  devoted  liis  whole  energies.  He  was 
executed  on  the  1st  of  September,  by  the  infamous  garotte — meeting 
his  fate  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and  exclaiming,  with  his  latest 
breath,  "I  die  for  my  beloved  Cuba!" 

No  further  imminent  danger  being  apprehended,  and  a  sufficient 
example  having  been  already  made  by  the  summary  vengeance 
taken  upon  the  leader  and  the  men  of  Crittenden's  detachment,  the 
other  prisoners  were  leniently  dealt  with.  They  received  a  pardon 
from  the  Spanish  government,  after  a  short  imprisonment. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  at  this  period,  was  Don  Josd  de  la 
Concha;  a  man  who,  although  of  a  stern  and  unyielding  disposition, 
enjoys  a  far  higher  reputation  for  integrity  than  most  of  those  wlio 
have  held  a  similar  position  in  the  island.  Ilis  recent  restoration  to 
office,  in  place  of  Pezuela,  has  caused  much  apparent  enthusiasio 
among  the  inhabitants. 

The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  have  witnessed  a  vast  change  in  the  aspect  and  resources  of 
the  United  States  and  their  territory.  A  frequent  and  regular  com- 
munication with  the  Old  World  has  been  established  by  lines  of 
ocean  steamers,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  pours  in  unceasingly. 
The  population  of  the  eastern  states,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
and  enormous  drain  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  a  new  field  for 
enterprise  and  exertion  at  the  far  west,  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
The  influx  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia  has  added  greatly 
to  the  nominal  value  of  every  species  of  property,  and  has  given 
facilities,  unfortunately  too  extensive,  for  speculations  and  extra- 
vagant undertakings. 

The  number  of  states,  by  the  admission  of  California,  was  incrcaseii 
to  thirty-one.  Arkansas  became  a  state  in  1835 ;  Michigan,  tlie 
twenty-sixth,  in  1837;  Florida,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  in  1845,  d, 
and  '7,  consecutively.  The  total  population  of"  the  United  State! 
and  territories,  judging  from  the  mean  ratio  of  increase  for  tliepas! 
sixty  years,  must,  at  the  present  time,  (1854,)  considerably  exceed 
twenty-five  millions.  The  entire  slave  population,  at  the  census ol 
1850,  amounted  to  3,178,055.  The  value  of  domestic  products  ei 
ported  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853,  was  $213,417,691, 
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ihftt  of  foreign  commodities  exported  during  the  same  period,  was 
117,558,460,  making  a  total  of  $230,976,157.  The  importations  of 
tbifl  year,  were  valued  at  $276,978,647. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  more  than  1,400  vessels,  upon  an  average, 
have  heen  yearly  constructed  in  the  states  and  territories.  The  total 
tonnage  exhibited  by  the  returns  in  1853,  in  tons,  and  ninety-fiflhs, 
was  4,407,010  48. 

Franklin  Pierce,  president  of  the  United  States,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1858.  Since  his  accession,  the  country  has 
remained  at  peace  with  other  nations,  and  in  a  condition  of  general 
prosperity.  The  most  noticeable  event  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations,  at  this  time,  is  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  by  which  the  ancient  restrictive  policy  of  that  populous  and 
wealthy  empire  has  been  materially  relaxed. 

The  action  of  congress,  at  the  session  of  1853-4,  in  organizing  the 
territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  upon  principles  directly  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  has 
produced  a  degree  of  excitement,  and  an  alienation  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  free  states,  the  result  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  has  been  said  that,  at  the  period  of  the  election  of  the  younger 
Adams  to  the  presidency,  "party  differences  in  America  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  be  founded  on  principle;  and,  as  such  differences 
must  always  exist,  they  came  to  base  themselves  upon  personal 
attachments  and  antipathies,  as  well  as  upon  territorial  divisions." 

A  change  somewhat  similar  may  be  observed  at  the  present  time. 
So  great  has  been  the  assimilation  of  sentiment  upon  points  formerly 
11  direct  controversy  between  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the 
country  was  divided,  and  so  many  causes  of  division  have  occurred 
upon  other  questions,  that  former  lines  of  political  separation  are 
scarcely  recognisable.  The  old  party  issues  are  dead;  and  a  more 
dangerous  source  of  contention  has  arisen. 

We  can  perceive  scarce  a  semblance  of  that  personal  animosity, 
a  few  years  since  so  disgracefully  prominent,  which  animated  indi- 
viduals of  the  opposing  parties,  and  entered  into  every  transaction, 
public  or  private,  however  disconnected  with  the  fancied  grounds 
I  of  dispute.  In  its  place  has  arisen  a  spirit  of  sectional  opposition, 
j  if  less  obtrusive  and  disgusting,  yet  far  more  stern  and  formidable. 
More  formidable,  because  no  longer  based  upon  a  mere  antagonistic 
I  party  feeling,  but  aroused  by  the  direct  appeal  of  interest;  and  be- 
I  cause  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  b}'  what  stroke  of  policy,  or  what  course 
Vol.  IV.— 56 
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of  eyenti  the  mooted  point  can  be  finally  set  at  rest,  and  the  demon 
of  discord  exorcised. 

Our  chief,  if  not  our  only  hope,  must  lie  in  the  reflection,  that  t 
ttill  stronger  and  more  universal  tie  of  interest  will  preclude  such 
hasty  or  unreasonable  action,  by  either  party  for  the  time  in  the 
ascendant,  as  could  lead  to  open  rupture  between  different  sections 
of  the  Union.  Such  a  reflection  may  be  less  fluttering  to  the  na- 
tional pride,  but  is  far  more  reasonable,  as  a  ground  for  favourable 
anticipation,  than  any  recurrence  to  feelings  of  patriotism,  or  even 
of  political  honour. 

While  none  could  more  earnestly  deprecate  the  madness  of  seces- 
sion, or  of  a  voluntary  partition  of  the  confederacy,  we  can  but  say 
of  the  American  Union,  as  Lord  Crewe  says  of  the  name  of  De 
Yere,  in  his  celebrated  opinion  concerning  the  earldom  of  Oxford: 
"Time  hath  its  revolutions;  there  must  be  a  period  and  an  end  to 
all  temporal  things-^nM  rtrum;  an  end  of  names  and  dignities, 
and  whatsoever  is  terrene,  and  why  not  of  De  Vere?  *  • 
And  yet  let  the  name  a^d  dignity  of  De  Yere  stand  so  long  as  it 
pleaseth  God." 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN.  —  REPUBLICAN  FAR- 
TV.  —  KNOW  NOTHINGS.  —  GROWTH  OF  81,  A  VER  Y  QU  E8TI0N. — 
DRED  SCOTT  DECISION. — KANSAS  TROUBLES. — UTAH  WAR. 
—  WILLIAM    WALKER'S    INVASIO.NS    OF     CALIFORNIA 
AND  NICARAGUA.  —  WALKER  SHOT.  —  FINANCIAL  PAN- 
IC   OF    1857.  —  CALIFORNIA    OVERLAND    MAIL. — RB- 
yiVAL  OF  1858. — TREATY  WITH  PARAGUAY, — CUBA. 
—  SAN  JUAN.  —  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  AMERICA. — 
JAPANESE  EMBASSY. —  JOHN   BBOWN. —  NOM- 
INATING   CONVENTIONS.  1860.  —  ELECTION 
OF     LINCOLN.  —  SECESSION.— CONFEDE- 
RATE STATES  OF  AMERICA — GROWTH 
OF   THE  UNION. 

jAMEa  Buchanan,  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  a  resident  of  Lancaster 
in  that  state,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  November,  ^856, 
by  174  electoral  votes  to  114  for  John  C.  Fremont  of  California,  and 
8  for  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York,  and  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1857.  His  popular  vote  wasl,803,029,  to  1,342,164  for  Fre- 
mont, and  874,625  for  Fillmore.  Upon  a  comparison  of  this  vote  with 
that  of  the  election  of  1852,  the  growth  of  that  political  element 
which  has  caused  the  chief  discussions  and  difficulties  of  Buchanan's 
administration  is  instantly  evident.  The  "Free  Soil"  vote  (so  called) 
for  Hale,  in  1852,  was  but  156,140;  but  so  rapidly  had  that  party 
gathered  strength  as  to  increase  its  vote  six-fold  in  four  years,  sub- 
stantially gaining  possession  of  the  whole  north.  It  is  even  not  im- 
probable that  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  third  candidate, 
the  "Republican"  standard  bearer  would  have  been  elected. 

The  chief  facts  respecting  this  third  candidate  deserve  a  brief 
mention.  The  "  American"  party,  which  supported  him,  was  a  re- 
newed expression  of  opinions  which  had  caused  the  "  Native  Ameri- 
can" demonstrations,  first  known  at  Philadelphia  about  1839,  and 
which  appeared  again  at  New  York  in  1844.  During  the  yeur  1854, 
these  opinions  began  again  to  be  earnestly  advocated ;  their  central 
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principles  being,  that  no  foreigner  or  Catholic  should  hold  office  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  term  of  naturalization  should  be  inad« 
21  years.  The  new  party  proceeded  bjf  a  method  of  secret  organi* 
zation,  and  "  lodges"  were  formed  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  The 
name  of  "  Know  Nothing"  was  quickly  given  to  them,  from  a  very 
general  habit  of  denying  any  knowledge  of  their  plans  or  purposes. 
In  1854  and  1655,  they  carried  many  of  the  state  elections,  and  in 
1656  had  grown  to  an  extent  that  almost  justified  their  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding in  getting  possession  of  the  federal  government.  But  after 
their  failure  in  doing  so,  their  party  soon  lost  its  separate  existence, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  quite  disappeared. 

The  same  question  which  had  been  so  influential  in  dividing  par- 
ties for  the  presidential  contest  of  1856,  has  been  the  most  prominent 
one  in  the  politics  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  troubled  and  unfortunate  adminis- 
tration. This  is  the  question  of  slavery ;  which  having  been  cau- 
tiously and  tolerantly  treated  during  the  whole  previous  career  of  the 
nation,  at  last  became  properly  a  political  question,  and  the  real  divid- 
ing line  between  two  parties.  This  line  by  a  natural  and  unfortunate 
necessity,  coincides  nearly  with  the  geographical  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  free  and  slave  states ;  a  fact  which  has  given  an  exaggera- 
ted tinge  of  bitterness  to  the  political  action  arising  in  connection 
with  it,  which  bitterness  however  does  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mass  of  citizens  toward  each  other,  and  must  assuredly  be  only 
temporary. 

March  6,  1857,  the  "  Dred  Scott  decision"  was  delivered  by  Chie' 
Justice  Taney.  This  decision  was  in  fact  merely  of  a  suit  brought 
for  his  freedom  by  Scott,  a  negro,  in  the  form  of  an  action  for  assault 
and  battery,  in  Missouri.  Here  he  gained  the  cause,  which  he  how- 
ever lost  on  appeal,  Judge  Taney  deciding  that  the  plaintiff,  Scott, 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  and  could  not  sue  in  a  United  States 
court.  What  has,  however,  made  this  decision  so  famous,  was  the 
claim  that  its  force  was  general,  and  that  it  established  the  principle 
that  no  person  of  African  blood  could  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

The  whole  course  of  transactions  in  and  concerning  the  then  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas,  also  continued  to  attract  very  great  and  painful  at- 
tention. These  transactions  constituted  in  substance  a  series  ol  I 
struggles  between  two  parties,  one  resolved  that  Kansas  should  be 
definitely  made  a  slave  territory,  and  in  consequence  a  slave  state; 
and  the  other,  that  it  should  be  free.     These  contests  were  conducted  | 
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with  far  too  little  observance  of  law  or  decency  on  both  tides ;  one 
governor  after  another  was  appointed  from  Washington  ;  but  Roeder, 
Shannon,  Woodson,  Geary,  Stanton,  Walker,  Denver,  and  Medary, 
governors  or  acting  governors  during  the  short  period  from  1654  to 
1850,  had  all  failed  to  exert  any  power  over  the  boisterous  elements 
which  were  concerned  in  the  contest.     While  groat  and  successful 
elforts  were  made  at  the  east  to  aid  free-state  emigrants  in  settling 
the  territory,  others  were  mado  in  Missouri  and  the  south,  not  so 
much  to  introduce  southern  emigrants,  as  to  keep  out  or  drive  out 
others.     Bands  of  disorderly  persons  on  both  sides  maintained  a  con- 
dition of  actual  war,  for  years  ;  and  the  question  was  ut  lust  only 
decided  by  natural  causes.     It  gradually  became  evident  that  the  tide 
of  immigration  from  the  free  states  was  too   strong  to  be  resisted ; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  party  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  ter- 
ritoty  and  state  were  accordingly  discontinued.     From  the  ycur  1858, 
the  territory  was  chiefly  quiet ;  and  its  recent  admission  as  a  state, 
which  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of   18G0-0I,  has 
closed  the  unhappy  chapter  of  its  invasions  and  tumults. 

Another  singular  and  unpleasant  chapter  in  this  administration  was 
the "  Utah  war."     This  arose  in  consequence  of  troubles  between 
some  of  the  judicial  appointees  of  the  general  government  and  the 
Mormons  of  Utah,  a  sect  who  have  always  been  involved  in  broils 
with  their  neighbors.     It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether  the  Mormons  did  in  fact  commit  the  illegal  acts  ascribed  to 
them  from  1850  to  1856 ;  but  the  government  believed  the  charges 
made,  or  some  of  them,  and  in  1857  sent  out  a  military  force  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Gumming,  appointed  governor  of  Utah  in  place  of  Brigham 
Young.    After  a  lorig  delay  in  Kansas,  the  army  set  out  for  Utah, 
but  so  late  that  it  went  into  winter-quarters  a  hundred  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  city.    Some  trifling  hostilities  took  place,  but  Col.  Kane 
of  Philadelphia,  proceeding  to  Utah  with  some  unknown  but  suffi- 
cient credentials,  succeeded   in    inducing  the    Mormon    leader  to 
permit  the  troops  and  Gov.  Gumming  to  enter.     The  new  governor 
assumed  his  office  without  difficulty,  the  troops  after  remaining  for  a 
time  were  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  difficulty  concluded ;  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mormon  community,  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  its  members  and  the  viciousness  of  some  of  its  principles, 
must  ever  be  an  unhealthy  constituent  of  the  nation. 
Not  less  singular,  and  not  less  unpleasant,  is  the  history  of  the  ma* 
:auding  proceecfings  usually  called  "  fillibustering,"  during  1857-60. 
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The  matter  spirit  of  this  series  of  expeditions  v/m  VVillinm  Wullifr, 
who  was  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1824,  who  l:aJ  sttukvd  medi- 
cine at  Philadelphia  and  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  a  lawyer  in  i\ew 
Orleans  and  California.     While  here  he  began  his  career  as  a  "  fiilibun. 
ter,"  by  raising  a  party  of  forty-five  men,  and  attempting  to  cstul). 
lish  a  republic  in  Lower  California,  in  the  autumn  of  1853.    He 
was  however  driven  out  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  ensuing  Feliruarv 
In  May,  ISSQ,  he  was  invited  by  one  of  the  political  partii>«  t' 
Nicaragua,  to  come  thither  and  unite  in  securing  control  of  it^  <,or' 
ernment.     He  did  so,  landing  at  Reulejo  in  June,  ISft!"    anu  m 
coeded  in  obtaining  temporary  authority,  and  evjnrr<  ,<   <  liiuiHelf 
to  be  elected  president  of  Nicaragua.     He  was  liowcvti  •j/)stinatel)' 
opposed  by  nearly  all  the  natives  of  Nicaragua,  and  by  the  uihti 
states  of  the  Isthmus;  and  after  a  long  series*  of  terrible  hardships, 
battles  and  marches,  during  which  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men, 
killed,  taken  prisoners,  and  still  more  by  sickness,  he  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  was  brought  to  New  Orleans  in  May,  1857,  by  the 
American  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's.     He  instantly  organized  another 
expedition,  landed  again  in  Nicaragua,  in  November,  and  on  Decern-  '• 
ber  8th,  was  u  second  time  t:iken  aiid  brought  to  New  York  by  Cnpt. 
Paulding  of  the  United  States  steamer  Wabash.     A  third  expedition 
failed  by  shipwreck,  and  the  British  war-steamer  Basilisk  brought  the 
party  tu  Mobile.    A  fourth,  leaving  New  Orleans  in  October,  1850,  was 
stopped  at  the  Balize  by  the  United  States  Marshal.     A  fifth,  under 
Walker,  atlast  landed  in  Honduras  again  in  August,  1860,  but  was  speed- 
ily overpowered,  taken  prisoners,  and  Walker  was  summarily  shot, 
the  rest  being  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  or  sent  home.     This  miser- 
able end  has  quieted  the  spirit  of  "  fillibusterism"  for  a  time. 

In  August,  1857,  a  tremendous  financial  crisis  was  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  country.     Tl;u  rrerlit  system  had  grown  to  one  I 
of  its  periodical  conditions  of   H-fr-t- •.'"^:,  •  almost     '-^ry  one  *vas  j 
too  largely  both  debtor  and  c. <•'!...,  ai.d  the  values  for  adjustind 
accounts  were  not  at  hand.     All  at  once  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trusi 
Company,  a  great  money  corporation,  holding  vast  trust  funds,  faileJ 
utterly ;  a  panic  instantly  spread ;  the  banks  suspended  throughoui 
the  country,  manufactures  ceased,  business  stopped,  failures  took  place  | 
eve/y  where,  vast  numbers  of  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
me.it,  and  uneasiness  and  distress  pervaded  the  whole  country.    Dur-I 
ing  the  year  ending  December  25,  1857,  there  were  6,123  failures,  fori 
a  total  of  $201,750,000.     In  December  and  January  the  banks  began  | 
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to  resume  payment,  but  Susineis  m  ?v  revived  very  tlowly  and  nn- 
perfectly.  The  subtequciit  political  troubl«§  have  retanied  iti  ro' 
cov'ery;  though  it  has  been  gainiiii?  slowly  but  stcndilyw 

September  0th,  1857,  the  first  overland  in»il  from  California 
reached  San  Antonio,  Texas,  having  been  nearly  two  months  on 
the  road  ;  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  entcrprisint^  clFortH  which 
hnve  since  established  a  regular  and  quick  communication  between 
thu  older  states  and  their  youthful  sister  on  the  Pacific. 

In  February  and  March  of  1858,  a  wide-spread  revival  of  religion 
originated  in  New  York  and  several  other  large  cities,  one  iinincdi- 
ate  couse  of  which  was  by  many  thought  to  have  been  the  general 
distress  from  the  business  troubles  of  the  previous  autumn.  It  was 
remarkable  for  not  being  confined  to  any  one  denomiiwitiutt ;  and 
the  "union  meetings"  which  were  held  were  maintained  th  much 
interest  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  i'ien-tsin, 
with  China.  This  negotiation  was  conducted  in  the  most  niiicable 
manner,  and  secured  the  United  States  greater  advantoges  fi  r  trade 
than  had  ever  been  extorted  by  military  force  by  the  European 
nations.  The  success  of  this  treaty  excited  some  jealousy  ii  the 
English  and  French,  who  were  both, at  that  very  time  endeavoring 
to  obtain  similar  ones,  and  were  backed  up  by  the  presence  of  :on- 
siderable  military  forces. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  1859,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  c  )m- 
merce  was  also  concluded  with  the  South  American  st>ite  of  Para- 
guay. Negotiations  were  more  than  once  attempted  with  Spain,  vvr.h 
a  view  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba  ;  but  that  kingdom  has  uniformly 
and  peremptorily  rejected  every  proposition  of  the  kind  ;  and  wi  I 
evidently  n^^ver  part  with  so  valuable  a  portion  of  her  dominion 
unless  compelled  by  force.  A  slight  disagreement  also  occurred 
with  England,  respecting  the  proprietorship  of  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  a  little  island  in  the  strait  between  Vancouver's  Island  and 
Washington  Territory.  Gen.  Harney,  the  American  commander  in 
the  Western  department,  occupied  the  island  with  troops  in  July, 
1859,  on  which  Gov.  Douglas,  of  British  Columbia,  made  a  protest, 
and  some  English  men-of-war  assembled  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  some  American  ones.  There  seemed 
great  Janger  of  a  collision,  but  the  promptness  and  prudence  of  Gen. 
Scott  averted  it,  and  the  question  has  been  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
friendly  decision.     The  spot  in  question  is  perfectly  insignificant ; 
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the  only  quarrel  on  the  subject  would  be  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  for  such  quarrels  between  nations 
is  gone  by. 

Any  slight  feelings  on  this  subject  were  however  effaced  by  the 
remarkably  friendly  feelings  shown  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  this  country,  during  the  fall  of  1860.  The  Prince,  after 
spending  two  months  in  the  British  North  American  dominions, 
crossed  to  Detroit  on  September  21,  1860,  and  made  a  rapid  tour  by 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Harrisburg,  to  Washington ;  thence  tu  Rich. 
mond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  Portland, 
where  he  embarked  for  England,  October  20th,  having  been  received 
with  a  friendly  courtesy  and  universal  demonstrations  of  pleasure 
which  were  highly  gratifying  both  to  himself  personally,  and  as  tes- 
timonies of  national  good  feeling. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  summer,  the  public  curiosity  had 
been  even  more  excited  by  the  visit  of  an  embassy  from  the  empire 
of  Japan,  so  long  secluded  from  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
This  embassy,  of  several  noblemen  of  high  rank,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  so  wisely  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry,  and 
the  judicious  subsequent  intercourse  of  Mr.  Harris,  United  States 
Consul,  with  the  Japanese.  The  embassy  was  conveyed  to  San 
Francisco,  and  thence  to  Hampton  Roads  in  United  States  vessels; 
proceeded  to  Washington,  and  thence  to  New  York,  whence  they 
returned  home  in  the  Niagara,  richly  laden  with  gifts  and  apparently 
favorably  impressed  with  the  people  and  manners  of  their  new  ally. 

Thus  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  on  the  whole  ami- 
cable and  prosperous.  The  latter  part  of  Buchanan's  term  of  office 
was  however  marked  by  domestic  occurrences  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  unfortunate  misunderstandings  between  the  South- 
ern and  Northern  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  were  much  ag- 
gravated at  the  South  by  the  fanatical  proceedings  of  John  Brown, 
who  in  October,  1859,  entered  Virginia  with  about  seventeen  men, 
with  the  crazy  design  of  an  organized  liberation  of  the  slaves. 
Brown  had  become  a  monomaniac  in  consequence  of  outrages  in- 
flicted upon  himself  and  family  in  Kansas.  By  a  sudden  attack, 
he  mastered  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harpor's  Ferry,  and  the 
town;  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  United  States  and  Virginia 
forces,  not  however  without  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  twelve 
of  his  whole  force  of  nineteen  were  killed.  He  and  all  the  rest 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  hung,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
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Though  only  the  mad  scheme  of  a  little  knot  of  fanatical  men,  this 
startling  occurrence  was  extensively  believed  to  indicate  the  settled 
feelings  and  intentions  of  the  north.    In  accordance  with  the  extreme 
state-rights  doctrines  which  have  always  characterized  Southern  pol- 
iticians, the  right  of  seceding  from  the  Union  had  constantly  been 
asserted  at  the  South  for  many  years  ;  and  when  during  the  political 
movements  of  1860,  it  became  evident  that  the  Republican  party  had 
greatly  increased,  and  was  likely  to  elect  its  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency in  November,  1860,  South  Carolina  at  once  declared  that  in 
such  event  she  would  at  once  leave  the  Union.     Similar  threats  were 
made  in  other  southern  states.     The  Democratic  nominating  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  23d  April,  1860,  was  broken  up 
by  the  secession  of  Southern  delegations,  dissatisfied  with  the  position 
of  northern  democrats  on  the  slavery  question.     It  met  again  at  Balti- 
more, June  18,  but  again  broke  up  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  south- 
ern wing  nominated  J.  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  and  Joseph  Lane 
of  Oregon,  for  president  and  vice-president,  the  northern  one  choosing 
S.  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  B.  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama,  who  soon 
withdrew,  and  H.  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  was  substituted.     In  the 
meanwhile  the  Republican  convention  had  met  at  Chicago,  16th  May, 
and  had  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  president,  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  vice-president.     A  fourth  ticket  was 
placed  in  the  field  by  a  convention  calling  itself  the  Constitutional  and 
Union  Convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore,  May  9th,  and  nominated 
John  Bell  of  Tennesee,  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts.    These 
candidates  were  supported  by  many  of  the  more  conservative  and  tem- 
perate  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country.    But  their  number  was  rela- 
tively small ;  and  the  result  of  the  vote  in  November  was  the  election 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  as  indeed  was  plainly  foreseen,  upon  the  di- 
vision of  the  Democrats.     Their  electoral  vote  was  180,  to  75  for 
Breckinridge  and  Lane,  39  for  Bell  and  Everett,  and  12  for  Douglas  and 
Johnson.    The  popular  votes  were,  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  1,857,610; 
Douglas  and  Johnson  1,365,976 ;  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  847,953 ; 
Bell  and  Everett,  590,631.     As  soon  as  Lincoln's  election  became  cer- 
tain, meetings  for  secession  were  held  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Leg- 
islature called  a  convention  which  met  DTember  11th,  and  on  the 
20th  passed  an  ordinance  asserting  that  the  Union  of  the  States  was 
thereby  dissolved,  and  South  Carolina  no  longer  a  member  of  the  same. 
Similar  conventions  were  soon  called,  and  ordinances  passed  in  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas ;  and  those  states 
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severally  tooK  possession  of  all  the  United  States  fortifications,  vessels, 
funds  and  property  within  their  limits,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  only 
points  retained  by  the  United  States  authorities  being  Fort  Sumter,  in 
Charleston  harbor,  Fort  Jefferson  at  the  Tortugas,  and  Fort  Pickens 
at  Pensacola.     These   states  then  assembled  by  representatives  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  and  proceeded 
to  adopt  a  constitution  and  laws  for  a  new  confederacy,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  "  Confederate  otates  of  America,"  and  to  appoint 
a  government  for  the  same,  of  which  JelTerson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
was  voted  president,  and  inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  the  month.    All 
these  states  had  instantly  raised  military  forces,  professing  to  appre- 
hend warlike  measures  from  the  United  States  government,  and  a  mili- 
tary  organization  was  also  formed  by  the  convention  at  Montgomery. 
The  senators  and  representatives  of  the  seceding  states  one  after 
another  vacated  their  places  in  Congress.     Violent  efforts  were  made, 
but  in  vain,  to  draw  the  northern  tier  of  slave  states  into  the  secession 
movement.     The  constituted  government  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  departure  of  some  of  its  members,  remained  in  ac- 
tion, and  its  ordinary  business  proceeded.     Many  threats  were  made, 
and  conspiracy  apprehended,  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president.     But  the  ceremony  was  duly  performed  on  the  usual  day  and 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  new  adnriinistration  peaceably,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.     It  enters  upon  its  duties  under  strange 
and  trying  circumstances ;  finding  seven  states  professedly  out  of  the 
Union,  similar  movements  threatened  and  attempted  in  eight  others, 
the  departments  at  Washington  flung  by  the  bad  management  of  their 
officers  into  the  extremest  disorder.     In  fact,  if  voting  and  asserting 
were  sufficient,  the  government  would  not  be  a  government,  for  the 
nation  which  it  governs  would  not  be  existing.     But  it  does  exist; 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  will  continue  to  do  so  and  to  prosper. 
Against  this  attempt  to  maim  the  fair  proportions  of  our  country,  it 
will  be  well  to  record  some  formalities  more  surely  indicative  of  its 
increase.     The  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state   has   already  been 
mentioned.     Minnesota  had  been  admitted  in  May,  1858,  and  Oregon 
in  February,  1859.     Three  new  territories  were  erected  by  an  act 
passed  in  February,  1861,  viz.,  Colorado,  from  the  neighboring  parts 
of  the  four  governments  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico;  Nevada,  from  the  west  of  Utah  and  east  of  California;  and 
Dacotah,  between  Minnesota  and  the  Missouri  River;  thus  making 
a  total  of  seven  territories. 


CANADA. 


The  province  of  Canada  embraces  a  tvide  and  extremely  diverni* 
fied  section  of  country,  extending  between  latitude  42°  and  53° 
North  and  longitude  64°  and  90°  West,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
346.8G3  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory ;  on  the  west  by  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  ;  on  the 
south  by  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  River  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  portion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  viz. :  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine. 

The  province  of  Canada,  called  the  province  of  Quebec  prior  to 
1791,  was  in  that  year  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  under  distinct  governments,  but  in  1840  they  were 
re-united  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Lower  Canada 
formerly  was  comprised  between  45°  and  52°  of  North  Latitude, 
embracing  an  area  of  205,853  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  sur- 
face occupied  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  portion  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  embracing  52,000  square  miles.  The  romanti- 
cally situated  city  of  Quebec  contains  a  population  of  50,000.  It  is 
the  great  shipping  depot  of  the  Canada  lumber  trade,  and  has  also 
a  large  trade  in  ship  building. 

The  island  of  Montreal,  thirty-two  miles  long  by  ten  broad,  lies 
between  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  contains  the  city  of 
Montreal,  the  commercial  emporium  of  Canada,  with  a  population 
of  70,000.  The  soil  on  this  island,  as  well  as  on  Isle  J(isus,  is  ac- 
counted good,  and  many  of  the  farms  are  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  and  with  great  profit,  in  consequence  of  their  proximity 
to  the  local  market  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 

To  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  populous  districts  of 
Gaspi6  and  Bonaventure,  a  tract  more  properly  belonging  to  New 
Brunswick  than  to  Lower  Canada. 

The  section  of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
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Townships,  and  which  are  properly  so  called,  comprises  that  great 
extent  of  habitable  and  fertile  country  between  the  Chambly  and 
Chaudidre  Rivers  in  one  direction,  and  between  the  frontier  lines 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Seigniories  of  the 
Districts  of  JWontreal,  Saint  Francis,  Three  Rivers,  and  part  of 
Quebec,  in  the  other.  This  territory  promises  to  become  the  rich- 
est, the  most  populous,  and  the  most  flourishing  part  of  Lower  Cun- 
ada ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  climate,  milder  than  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  immense  extent  of  excellent  and 
fertile  soil  which  it  includes,  and  of  its  abundant  streams  of  water, 
but  also  because,  while  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  traversed  by  the  main  lines  of  communication  between 
the  two  countries :  namely,  the  railroad  from  Montreal  to  Richnnond, 
and  from  Richmond  to  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic ;  and  by  that  from 
Richmond  to  Quebec,  forming  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line.  The 
six  great  counties  of  Sherbrooke,  Stanstead,  ShefTord,  Missisquoi, 
Drummond,  and  Megantic,  contain  about  4,886,400  acres  of  land. 

Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  three  great  natural  sections,  viz.; 
the  eastern,  central,  and  western — the  eastern  containing  the  trian- 
gular  territory  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa — the  cen- 
tral having  nearly  a  square  form,  extending  from  Lake  Ontario  on 
lo  south  to  Lake  Nipissing  on  the  north,  and  stretching  from  the 
latter  lake  to  the  Ottawa  eastward — and  the  third,  comprising  an 
irregular  triangular  peninsula,  inclosed  nearly  by  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  and  the  channels  by  which  these  are 
connected.  The  counties  of  Glengary,  Stormont,  Dundas,  Leeds, 
and  Grenville,  Prescott,  Russell,  Lanai'k,  Renfrew,  and  Carlton,  are 
situated  in  the  eastern  section.  The  counties  of  Frontenac,  Len- 
nox, Addington,  Hastings,  Prince  Edv/ard,  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Peterborough,  the  four  Ridings  of  York  and  Sincoe,  comprise 
the  central  section.  The  western  section,  which  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  Halton,  Wentworth,  Lincoln,  Welland,  Haldimand,  Noifolk, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Essex,  Huron,  Waterloo,  and  Oxford,  is  advancing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attracting  the  greater  share  of  the  emigra- 
tion, and  is,  in  many  respects,  the  garden  of  Western  Canada.  Its 
surface  is  remarkably  level,  containing  scarcely  a  hill,  and  its  inte- 
rior is  traversed  by  several  fine  rivers — the  Welland,  Grand  River, 
Thames,  and  Sydenham. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  pride  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  the 
highway  down  which  are  poured,  to  the  oceun,  their  surplus  pro- 
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ducts.  TJmerging  from  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston,  it  pnrsueR  its 
course,  widening  occasionally  into  expanses  of  lakes,  till  it  expends 
iU  waters,  previously  swollen  near  Montreal  by  the  river  Ottawa,  in 
the  greot  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  extreme  course,  from 
Lake  Ontario,  is  over  600  miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  twenty-five  miles. 

There  are  five  great  lakes  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
viz.:  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  which 
embrace  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles.  Lake  Superior  is  the 
largest  inland  lake  in  the  world.  Lake  Ontario  is  connected  with 
Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara  River,  35  miles  long,  broJ(en  in  its  course 
by  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Its  area  is  about  7,000  square  miles.  A 
ship  canal  has  been  constructed,  on  the  American  side,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  to  overcome  an 
interruption  to  the  navigation  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent. 

The  Lakes  afford  profitable  fisheries,  and  the  country  of  the  Lakes 
seems  formed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  in 
America.  The  fisheries  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south-west 
of  Prince  Edward  County,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  in  1852  produced  11,884  barrels,  principally  of  white  fish  and 
salmon  trout.  The  waters  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  are 
teeming  with  life,  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  alone, 
30,000  barrels  might  be  yearly  put  up  for  market. 

The  forests  of  Canada  are  extremely  valuable  and  a  source  of 

great   revenue.       In  1852  the   products  of  the   forest  exported, 

during  that  year,  were  valued  at  £1,351,713  9*.  7(/.  and  of  this 

large  aoiount  the  region  of  the  Ottawa  furnished  a  considerable 

proportion.      The  timber  which  is  most  extensively  exported  is 

that  of  the  white  pine  tree — a  species  of  wood  of  which  Canada 

possesses  inexhaustible  quantities.     It  is  easily  wrought,  compari- 

tively  free  from  knots,  and  very  durable.     It  is  much  used  for  the 

i  decks  of  vessels  and  also  for  their  lower  masts.     It  is  exported  to 

I  Britain  in  the  shape  of  masts,  deals,  laths,  and  squared  timber.     In 

the  process  of  settling,  clearings  are  made,  and  the  wood  is  thrown 

into  heaps  and  burned,  and  from  which  large  quantities  of   pot 

land  pearl  ashes  are  manufactured  and  exported,  the  price  of  which 

lofien  greatly  assists  the  settler  in  meeting  the  first  cost  of  his  land. 

jPot  and  pearl  ashes  to  the  value  of  232,004/.  were  exported  in  1852. 
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The  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  especially  valuable  and  art 
being  rapidly  developed. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Province  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but 
are  annually  increasing  in  variety  and  extent,  and  rising  in  impor* 
tance.  Lower  Canada,  especially,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
extension  of  manufactures.  "  The  long  winter,  in  which  compara- 
tively few  of  the  departments  of  out-door  agricultural  labor  can  be 
engaged  in,  and  the  peculiarly  appropriate  character  of  the  indus- 
trious French  Canadians  of  the  interior,  adapting  them  for  such 
occupations,  render  it  very  desirable  that  the  facilities  aflbrdcd  b) 
the  abundant  water  powers  and  comparative  cheapness  and  pienti- 
fulness  of  labor,  capable  of  becoming  skilled,  should,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  taken  advantage  of.  We  shai!  then  see,  from  one  of  its 
fertile  valleys  to  another,  a  chain  of  throiiging  factories  extended; 
and  the  clang  of  the  heavy  hammer,  and  the  jar  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  busy  hum  of  human  industry  will  mingle  with,  and  be  heard 
high  above  the  rapid  splash  and  echoing  fall  of  the  many  streams 
which,  now  lavish  of  power,  invite  the  labor  of  the  artisan.  The 
clog  of  the  Seignorial  Tenure,  in  Lower  Canada,  has,  to  some 
extent,  impeded  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry ;  but  as  it 
may  be  now  regarded  amo.ij^  the  things  that  were,  it  is  predicted 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Canada — and  Lower  Canada 
especially — will  be  largely  engaged  in  various  manufactures,  and 
add  important  contributions  in  this  way  to  the  common  wealth." 
New  branches  of  productive  industry  are  continually  arising,  and 
new  manufactures  are  carried  on.  For  instance,  tiie  banks  of  the 
Lachine  Canal  at  Montreal,  are  being  clustered  with  busy  manufac- 
tories. A  large  sugar  refinery  has  been  erected.  An  India-rubber 
manufactory  is  in  active  operation,  and  paint  mills,  axe  factories, 
machine  shops,  nail  and  spike  factories,  &c.,  have  been  built.  Ship 
building  is  a  very  important  trade  in  and  about  the  city  of  Qi;  bcc, 
and  gives  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  hands,  whili.  the 
colonial  built  vessels,  for  build  and  strength,  have  acquired  a  hiijii 
reputation.  In  the  year  1843,  there  were  built  at  Quebec  48  ves- 
sels ;  tonnage,  13,785 ;  while  in  1853,  there  were  76  vessels ;  tonnage,  I 
51,637  ;  showing  a  large  and  decided  increase,  The  average  annual  | 
value  of  vessels  built  at  Quebec,  has  been  estimated  at  £500,00( 

The  commerce  of  Canada  is  being  extended  and  developed  with  I 
giant  strides.     It  has  passed  the  period   of  infancy  and  attained  a 
magnitude  which  may,  perhaps,  at  first  view  seem  disproportioneil 
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to  the  youth  of  the  country ;  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
1782,  what  now  constitutes  the  fertile,  wealrh,  and  populous  Weat< 
ern  Canada,  with  a  population  of  over  a  million,  was  a  wilderness. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Canada  in  the  year  1853, 
was  £7,995,359  Is.  Id.  Of  this  amount  £4,033.880  3s.  lOJ.  was 
imported  from  Britain,  £158.161  195.  Id.  fiom  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  and  £2,945,550  175.  from  the  United  States ; 
the  residue  from  other  sources.  For  the  same  year  the  exports  of 
the  Province  were  £5,950,325  155.  Ad.  currency,  of  which  £2,800- 
331  105.  4d.  were  exported  from  Great  Britain.  £3,081,303  155.  bii. 
to  the  United  States,  £345,110  75.  lid.  to  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  and  £5,045  IO5.  lid.  to  the  British  West  Indies.  Of 
the  imports,  the  total  amount  of  goods  paying  duty  was  £7,051,381 
3}.  ad.  of  which  £4,556,383  155.  8d.  were  from  Britain,  and  £2,004- 
145  II5.  5d.  from  the  United  States.  In  1853  the  exports  were 
£3,820,901  ISs.  5d.  and  the  imports  £5,071,023  3*.  lid.  showing 
an  immense  advance  in  the  commerce  of  1853  over  the  previous 
year,  amounting,  taking  both  imports  and  exports  together,  to  57  per 
c^nt.  In  1849  the  nett  revenue  from  Custom  duties  was  £412,737 
3s.  9d. ;  in  1853  it  was  £705,023  IO5.  Od.;  but  in  1853  it  was  £980- 
597  I65.  lOd.  currency. 

The  total  value  of  the  exported  produce  of  the  mines  of  Canada, 
was,  in  1853,  £27,339,  of  which  copper  ore  furnished  £33,030.  The 
total  export  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  £85,000  135.  8d. 
The  produce  of  the  forest,  which  was  exported  in  1853,  is  large, 
there  having  been  exports  from  that  source  to  the  value  of  £3,355- 
255  is.Sd.  of  which  £1,082,125  135.  Id.  found  their  way  to  Brit- 
ain, and  £653,534  55.  4(2.  to  the  United  States.  Of  animals  and 
their  produce  the  export  was  £343,031  75.  Vegetable  foodcoiisti- 
tMted  the  second  leading  export,  viz. :  £1,095,005  155.  Qd.  of  which 
£1,219,861  145.  6d.  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  £503,100 
4s.  8J.  to  Britain,  and  £273,008  IO5.  7(2.  to  the  other  British  North 
American  Colonies.  The  export  of  manufactures  was  £35,100  95. 
to  which  is  to  be  added  for  ships  built  at  Quebec  during  the  year, 
say  £620,187  IO5.  currency;  the  total  value  of  exports  from  sea  ports 
being  £3,266,716  25.  lid.  and  from  inland  ports  £2,236,341  75.  Od. 
IFrom  the  seaward  ports  there  were  exported  from  Quebec, 
I  £2.443,457 ;  Montreal,  £746,050  ;  Gasp6.  £32,667  ;  New  Carlisle, 
£-29,942;  and  from  Amherst,  £14,597.  In  the  year  1853  there 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Quebec  1,351  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
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S70.788.  In  the  lame  year  1,400  veneli  departed  from  thii  port. 
In  the  same  year  343  vessels  arrived  at  the  inland  port  of  Montreal, 
at  the  foot  of  the  canal  navigation.  In  1817  the  firit  Canadian 
■teamera  on  Lake  Ontario  were  built.  In  1818  there  was  onlv 
one  steamer  on  Lake  Erie,  and  forty  sailing  vessels  above  Niagan 
Falls.  Now  there  are  hundreds.  The  inward  tonnage  of  Lake  and 
river  steamers,  in  1803,  was  2,175,341  British,  and  1,103,380  Ameri- 
can ;  in  all,  3,377,480.  In  the  same  year  the  tonnage  inwardi  of 
sailing  vessels  was  644,500 ;  the  outward  tonnage  of  steamers  was 
8,076,500.  Of  these  2,070,117  were  British,  and  1.006,802  Amen 
can,  and  of  sailing  vessels  571,814.  The  total  inward  and  outward 
tonnage  being  7,470,812.  There  were  built  within  the  Province,  in 
1853,  136  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  57,723. 

The  trade  between  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States  is  verr 
large,  and  will  be  immensely  stimulated  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
In  1840  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  •1,481,083  ;  and  the 
imports  from,  94,343,724.  In  1853,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  £3,081,303  1 5s.  8d.  or  910,730,455,  and  the  imports  | 
from  ditto  were  £2,045,536  lis.  or  811,783,147;  thus  showing  a 
surprising  extension  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  trade. 

This  treaty,  in  the  first  place,  opens  up  to  the  Americans  the  right 
to  use  thb  sea  fisheries  in  the  British  waters,  the  salmon  ana  river 
fisheries  being  excluded  from  its  operation.  Secondly,  it  provides 
that  the  following  articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British 
Colonies,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  coun- 
try free  of  duty, — grain,  flour,  breadstufls  of  all  kinds,  animals  of  ali 
kinds,  fresh,  smoked  and  salted  meats,  cotton,  wool,  seeds  and  vege- 
tables, undried  and  dried  fruits,  fish,  products  of  fish  and  of  all  other 
creatures  living  in  the  water,  poultry,  eggs,  hides,  furs,  skins  or  tails, 
undressed  ;  stone  or  marble  in  its  crude  state,  slate,  butter,  cheese, 
tallow,  lard,  horns,  manures,  ores  of  metal  of  all  kinds,  coal,  pitch,  I 
tar,  turpentine,  ashes,  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  firewood,] 
plants,  shrubs,  trees,  felts  and  wools,  oil,  broom  corn,  and  bark ;  g 
sum,  ground  or  unground ;  hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrought  burr  oi  I 
grindstones ;  dyestuffs,  flax,  hemp  and  tow,  unmanufactured ;  unman- 
ufactured tobacco,  rags.  And  thirdly,  it  throws  open  the  navigation! 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals,  during  the  will  of  the  Britiskl 
government,  to  American  citizens,  while  it  accords  to  the  Britiskj 
and  Canadian  people  the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  asserted  that  no  country  in  the  world  is  possessed  of  morel 
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important  and  extensive  canals  or  a  more  magnificent  system  of  in> 
land  navigation,  than  is  Canada.  They  are  the  channels  of  a  great 
trade,  and  afford  large  revenues. 

As  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  ice-locked  during  the 
winter  season,  the  means  of  speedy  communication  with  the  sea 
boaid  and  with  the  various  parts  of  the  interior  are  especially  impor- 
tant. In  Canada,  at  present,  there  are  three  great  lines  suggested 
by,  and  accommodtrted  to,  strongly  marked  natural  divisions  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  others  will  prove  tributaries  or  feeders.  The 
first  of  these  great  lines  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  it  is 
prouosed  to  run  through  Canada  from  east  to  west,  spanning  the  St.. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal,  by  the  gigantic  Victoria  Bridge.  \  't. 

The  second  is  the  Great  Western  line,  traversing  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sections  of  Canada,  and  now  in  steady  operation,  and  show- 
ing large  and  increasing  returns  of  traffic. 

The  third  is  the  Ottawa  Valley  line,  composed  of  various  links, 
and  designed  to  extend,  in  the  meantime,  from  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal to  Pembroke,  and  eventually  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  Sault  St. 
Marie ;  the  distance  from  Montreal  to  the  Georgian  Bay  being,  by 
the  Ottawa,  about  400  miles,  against  1,000  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  growth  of  the  Press  of  Canada  has  been  steady  and  rapid. 
The  first  newspaper  established  in  Canada  was  the  Quebec  Gazette, 
still  existing.  The  founder  of  it,  Mr.  Brown,  brought  his  press 
from  Philadelphia,  in  1763.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  both  sections  of  the  Province  in  1854  was  157. 

The  aggregate  sum  raised  for  all  educational  purposes  in  Western 
Canada  was,  in  1853,  the  noble  sum  of  £199,674  Is.  bd.  being  an 
increase  on  any  preceding  year  of  £23,598  2s.  5t/.  The  aggregate 
sum  raised  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school-houses  was  £80,730 
lis.  \Qd  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 194,736 ;  the  increase  during  the  year  being  15,149.  A  recent 
feature  of  the  system  is  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  selected 
by  the  Superintendeat,  and  the  issue  of  school  maps.  When  the 
report  issued,  90,000  volumes  of  general  information  had  thus  been 
circulated.  The  number  of  schools  was,  in  1853,  3,127;  and  of 
se  1,052  were  free.  2,117  lectures  were  delivered  during  the 
year,  in  schools,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  system. 

The  collegiate  institutions  of  Canada  are,  The  University  of 
[Queen's  College,  situated  at  Kingston ;  Trinity  College,  Toronto 
[Victoria  College,  at  Cobourg,  on   Lake  Ontario ;  The  College  of 
Vol.  IV.— 57. 
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Regispolis  is  situated  at  Kingston,  and  is  maintained  and  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  that  city. 

Population  of  Western  Canada  by  origin.— Canadians,  not  of 
French  origin,  526,093;  England  and  Wales,  82,600;  Ireland, 
176,267 ;  Scotland,  75,81 1;  Canadian  French,  26,417 ;  United  States, 
43,782 ;  from  the  countries,  20.095 ;  making  a  total  of  052,004. 

Religious  Census. — Church  of  England,  223,100;  Rome,  107,695; 
Methodists,  207,656;  Presbyterians,  204,148';  Baptists,  43,353; 
Lutherans,  12,080;  other  creeds,  01,872.  Churches. — Church  of 
England,  226 ;  Rome,  135 ;  Presbyterian,  257 ;  Methodist,  471 ; 
Quaker,  18;  Lutheran,  22;  Congregationalist,  84 ;  Baptist,  116; 
Bible  Christians,  46 ;  other  places  of  worship,  185;  total,  1,150. 

Population  of  Lower  Canada  by  origin.— Canadians,  not  French 
origin,  660,528;  Canadians,  of  French  origin,  125,580;  Eng. 
land  and  Wales,  11,230;  Ireland,  51,400;  Scotland,  14,565;  Uni- 
ted States,  12,482 ;  other  countries,  5,377 ;  total,  800,261. 

Religious  Creeds. — Church  of  Rome,  746,860 ;  England,  45,402, 
Methodists,  21,183;  Presbyterians,  33,535;  Baptists,  4,433 ;  other 
creeds,  38,782.  Churches. — Roman  Catholic,  340 ;  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 111;  Presbyterian,  57 ;  Methodist,  60 ;  Congregationalist, 20, 
Jew's  Synagogue,  1 ;  or  one  place  of  worship  for  every  1,450  inhab- 
itanta*  including  only  those  churches  returned  on  the  census  list. 

The  revenue  of  Canada,  derived  from  Custom  duties,  has  been 
augpnenting  rapidly,  as  the  annual  statements  indicate.  Gross  Rev- 
enue in  1810,  £444,547  6s.  Id. ;  in  1850,  £615,604  13*.  Id.;  in  1851, 
£737,430  05.  2d.;  m  1852,  £730,203  I2s.  Od.;  and  in  1853, 
£1,020,782  15s.  4d 
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New  Brunswick  is  a  country  Occupying  27,620  square  miles, 
being  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or 
as  the  states  of  New  England.  This  area  is  equal  to  17,677,360 
acres,  of  which  a  very  large  share  is  fit  for  cultivation.  It  occupies 
C.I  irregular  square,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Bay  Chaleurs  and 
Canada,  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  south  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  west  by  Canada  and  the  state'  of  Maine. 

New  Brunswick  has  existed  as  a  separate  province  only  since 
1784,  having  before  that  time  been  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  the 
name  of  Sunbury  county ;  and  at  a  still  earlier  period  was  an  undis> 
tinguished  portion  of  that  large  extent  of  territory  termed  Acadia. 
The  first  English  settlement  within  its  limits  was  that  attempted  by 
the  Gilberts,  father  and  son,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
in  1607.  Jacques  Cartier,  the  celebrated  French  navigator,  had 
however  landed  in  Bay  Chaleurs  long  before,  in  1531.  The  Bay  of 
Pundy  was  first  discovered  by  De  Monts,  in  May  or  June,  1604 ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  the  latter  month  he  entered  the  St.  John,  which 
I  he  named  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  festival  day  it 
was.    De  Monts  explored  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  bay,  entered 
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and  named  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  on  a  small  island  at  its  mouth 
erected  a  fort,  taking  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of 
France. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  territory  of  Acadia,  New  Brunswick 
remained  for  some  years  in  the  nominal  possession  of  the  French. 
Grants  of  American  territory  were,  however,  made  at  that  period  in 
a  singularly  loose  manner ;  and  without  regard  to  the  French  title, 
Acadia,  or  as  it  was  named  in  the  grant,  Nova  Scotia,  including  all 
the  territory  east  of  a  line  running  north  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  was  given  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Stirling,  by  king  James  I.  in  1621.     Sir  William  had  but  little 
success  in  his  endeavors  to  settle  the  country.     An  expedition  sent 
under  his  orders,  commanded  by  his  son  and  Sir  David  Kirk,  cap- 
tured the  French  fort  at  St.  Croix ;  and  a  little  afterward!,  a  French 
gentleman,  Claude  de  la  Tour,  who  owned  a  large  grant  on  the  St, 
John,  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  establish  a  colony  of  Scotch 
settlers  there.    In  1620,  Sir  D,  vid  Kirk  took  Cape  Breton,  and  con- 
quered Canada,  for  the  British  crown.     But  Charles  I.,  at  the  treaty 
of  St.  Germain,  gave  up  the  whole  country  again  to  the  French 
king,  who  made  large  grants  on  the  St.  Croix  to  M.  Razillai.    Much 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  New  Brunswick  was  also  given 
to  M.  Denys.    Claude  de  la  Toilr  and  his  son  Etienne  erected  forts 
and  trading  posts  on  the  St.  John,  and  set  on  foot  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  Indians.     The  governor  of  the  remaining  part  of  Acadia, 
Daubr6  de  Charniss^,  and  Etienne  de  la  Tour,  soon  fell  into  a  fero- 
cious and  unscrupulous  quarrel,  for  reasons  not  distinctly  understood, 
but  doubtless  consisting  chiefly  of  jealousy  respecting  trade  and  pol- 
itics.    This  quarrel  became  an  open  warfare.    The  French  king 
prescribed  territorial  limits  for  the  parties,  and  then,  having  heard 
their  mutual  accusations,  sent  out  orders  to  Charniss^  to  arrest  Li 
Tour  and  send  him  home  for  trial.     La  Tour,  however,  who  had 
shrewdly  cultivated  amicable  relations  with  the  Puritans  at  Boston, 
raised  there  a  force  of  four  armed  vessels  and  eighty  men,  and 
returning  to  his  fort,  which  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Gemsec  and 
the  St.  John,  drove  Charniss4  back  to  his  own  stronghold  on  the 
Penobscot  river.     CharnissS  however  contrived  to  induce  Gov.  Eo' 
dicott  of  Massachusetts  to  become  neutral  in  the  affair,  and  after 
being  once  ignominiously  driven  away  from  La  Tour's  fort  by  the 
vigorous  defence   made   by   Madame   La   Tour  in  her  husbandi] 
absence,  he  again  attacked  it  when  the  commander  was  away  on  i 
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trading  expedition,  and  after  being  repelled  in  several  furious  assaults, 
at  last  obtained  possession  of  it  by  a  capitulation,  which  he  shame- 
fully violated  by  hanging  the  brave  garrison,  and  leading  Madame 
La  Tour  to  the  gallows  with  a  halter  about  her  neck.  He  also  car- 
ried off  all  the  property  at  the  fort.  The  brave  Madame  de  la  Tour 
soon  died  of  sorrow  at  these  misfortunes.  The  villainous  Charniss^ 
also  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  by  a  singular  vicissitude  of  fortune. 
La  Tour  married  his  widow,  and  by  this  marriage  and  by  the  bequest 
of  a  sflkter  of  Charnissd,  who  died  a  little  afterwards,  his  possessions 
became  larger  than  ever.  He  was  aided  while  in  povertji  by  his 
friends  at  Boston,  who  procured  him  money  and  a  vessel,  with  which 
he  resumed  his  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  is  said  to  have  made  only 
an  ungrateful  return  for  the  benefit.  A  creditor  of  the  deceased 
Charniss4  now  took  judgment  in  France  against  La  Tour's  estates, 
and  according  to  the  practice  in  those  days,  set  about  levying  execu- 
tion by  force  of  arms.  His  enterprise  was,  however,  forestalled  by 
Colonel  Sedgwick,  who  was  sent  out  by  Cromwell,  in  1654,  to 
recover  Acadia  from  the  French,  in  which  he  succeeded  with 
remarkable  ease. 

While  these  various  fortunes  attended  the  French  settlements  in 
the  south  of  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick,  other  emigrants  had 
been  establishing  themselves  at  its  northern  extremity,  on  Bay  Cha- 
leurs.  In  1638  or  1639,  a  native  of  Gascony,  Jean  Jacques  Enaud, 
had  cleared  some  land  and  established  an  Indian  trade  on  the  south 
shore  of  that  bay.  Scarcely  any  historical  accounts  have  been  pre- 
served of  Enaud  or  his  transactions.  .  He  was,  however,  quite 
wealthy ;  and  from  his  remote  location,  had  little  connection  with 
the  furious  warfare  which  occupied  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
southward.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  chief  of  the 
neighborhood ;  but  was  murdered  by  a  savage  brother-in-law  in  a 
family  quarrel,  and  his  followers  we.e  killed  or  driven  away  by  the 
tribo  into  which  he  had  married,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Mohawk  race,  and  to  have  waged  successful  war  with  the  Micmacs 
of  Acadia. 

Al  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1677,  Acadia  was  again  given  up  to  the 

French ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  backwards  and  forwards 

j  as  a  sort  of  make-weight,  with  little  or  no  value  of  its  own.     So 

negligent  were  its  European  owners,  that  piratical  vessels  repeatedly 

plundered  the  country,  and  even  took  the  forts  on  the  Gemsec  and 

I  St.  John.     Tradition  asserts  that  at  some  po        on  the  New  Bruns- 
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wick  coast,  as  has  so  often  been  believed  of  points  further  south, 
Captain  Kidd  buried  some  of  his  ill-gotten  treasures. 

During  the  wars  after  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  the  French 
forts  on  the  St.  John  were  a  center  of  French  influence,  and  were 
bravely  maintained  against  the  expeditions  sent  from  England  and 
from  the  New  England  colonies.  Villabon,  the  commander  at  the 
Gemsec,  in  1601,  made  prisoner  Mr.  Nelson,  governor  of  Not* 
Scotia,  and  sent  him  to  the  French  commander  at  Quebec.  He 
raised  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  and  took  Femaquld ;  and^ain- 
tained  his  fortress  against  Church's  expedition  from  Massachusetts. 
All  the  European  inhabitants  of  Acadia  at  this  time  were  French; 
and  throughout  the  frequent  transfers  of  their  sovereignty,  they 
remained  always  faithfully  attached  to  the  French  interest.  lo 
1704,  Villabon  again  repelled  an  attack  from  Massachusetts.  Aca- 
dia had  been  nominally  conquered  by  the  English,  and  held  by  them, 
under  William  and  Mary ;  had  been  ceded  to  France  at  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  in  1606 ;  was  again  invaded  under  Queen  Anne,  and 
finally  became  permanently  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

Besides  the  settlements  on  the  St.  John  and  on  Bay  Chaleurs, 
other  French  emigrants  had  been  gradually  establishing  themselves 
along  the  eastern  coast.  About  1673  or  1673,  a  settlement  was 
made  at  Bale  des  Vents,  in  Miramichi  Bay,  and  others  were  formed 
at  Bay  Verte,  Nequaak,  Canadian  Point,  &c. ;  Petite  Rochelle,  on 
the  Restigouche,  was  founded  and  fortified ;  and  at  Beaubair's  Point 
and  Island,  on  the  Miramichi,  quite  important  settlements  were  made, 

But  the  French  settlers  in  New  Brunswick,  except  those  on  the 
St.  John,  although  stedfast  in  their  adherence  to  French  sentiments, 
were  much  less  involved  in  the  transactions  of  the  subsequent  war, 
known  as  the  Old  French  War,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia 
Accordingly,  they  endured  but  a  small  share  of  the  hardships  accom- 
panying the  removal  of  the  Acadians  from  their  homes,  in  1755, 
during  the  war.  Indeed,  many  of  those  unfortunate  people,  escaping  j 
from  the  power  of  the  English,  found  shelter  among  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  east  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Miramichi  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  these  settlers  swore  allegiance  to  I 
the  English  crown;  the  Micmac  chiefs  also  submitted  and  made  a 
treaty,  and  thus  the  French  influence,  which  had  long  survived  the  | 
formal  possession  of  the  country  by  that  nation,  was  finally  extin- 
guished, to  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  English. 
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Almost  immediately  »^er  this  event,  English  settlers  began  to 
enter  New  Brunswick.  In  1704,  William  Davidson,  a  Scotchman, 
established  himself  at  Miramichi,  being  the  first  British  settler  there. 
He  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  and  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Cort, 
of  Aberdeen,  set  on  foot  a  profitable  salmon  fishery.  Another 
Scotchman,  named  Walker,  settled  at  Alston  Point,  in  Bathurst 
Harbor,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Quebec,  one  of  whose  associates, 
John  Young,  lived  until  after  1840.  The  trade  of  this  place  was  in 
fish,  furs,  moose-skins,  and  walrus  hide,  oil  and  teeth. 

James  Simonds,  Esq.,  endeavored  to  settle  on  the  River  St.  John, 
in  1760,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Returning  in  1764,  with 
a  small  company,  he  reached  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  John, 
then  a  dense  forest,  and  established  a  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
first  regular  English  settlement  on  the  St.  John  was  at  Maugerville, 
in  what  is  now  Sunbury  county,  in  1766.  The  settlers  were  from 
Massachusetts,  and  other  New  England  families  joined  them  at  dif* 
ferent  periods. 

The  English  population,  however,  increased  but  slowly  up  to  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution.  During  this  war,  the  Americans 
made  considerable  efforts  to  spread  disaffection  among  the  whites 
and  to  stir  up  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  the  English.  In  these 
attempts  they  had  some  success.  A  council  of  Micmacs  had  resolved 
to  exterminate  Davidson's  company  at  Miramichi,  and  might  have 
done  so  had  not  an  English  man-of-war,  the  Viper,  opportunely 
appeared  in  the  bay.  She  came  in  under  American  colors,  but  the 
cunning  aborigines  saw  through  the  deceit  and  laid  a  plan  to  board 
and  capture  her.  About  thirty  of  them  were  admitted,  and  being 
then  attacked,  were  killed  or  taken  after  a  desperate  struggle.  One 
of  them,  named  Pierre  Martin,  fought  with  so  much  obstinacy  that 
he  beat  off  two  marines,  nearly  strangled  two  more,  and  after  receiv* 
iDg  several  severe  wounds,  snatched  a  bayonet  from  a  sailor,  and 
made  so  desperate  a  stroke  at  one  of  his  adversaries,  that  missing 
him,  the  blade  passed  through  one  of  the  vessel's  stanchions.  Even 
after  he  had  fallen  under  his  wounds,  he  sprang  up  again,  all  bathed 
I  Id  blood  from  deep  sword-cuts,  and  leaped  furiously  at  the  throat  of 
one  of  his  own  men,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice,  and  nearly 
[strangled  him  before  he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  the  crew. 

The  attempts  to  excite  the  Indians  to  war  were  not  given  up  until 
|1T79 ;  and  the  settlers  on  the  St.  John  sufTered  great  hardships,  being 

compelled  for  a  long  time  to  watch  incessantly  against  the  savages. 
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and  repeatedly  to  retreat  into  a  fort  which  they  had  built  at  Oro. 
mucto.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the 
prosperity  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  removal  into  it  of  several 
thousand  disbanded  troops,  and  of  large  numbers  of  loyalist  refugees 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1784,  Col.  Carleton 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  new  province  of  New  Brunswicic, 
which  was  in  that  year  set  off  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  thus  entered 
upon  the  present  era  of  its  history. 

Gov.  Carleton  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government  for  only 
about  two  years ;  but  the  beneficent  policy  which  he  instituted  hm 
been  followed  so  successfully  as  to  have  now  established  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  province  upon  a  safe  basis:  No  great  political  convul- 
sions have  marked  the  history  of  New  Brunswick  since  1784,  and  iu 
history  is  an  almost  unbroken  story  of  progress  in  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. The  early  settlers,  it  is  true,  experienced  many  hardships; 
but  no  more,  perhaps,  than  are  felt  by  the  pioneers  in  any  new  coun- 
try. The  climate  was  then  more  severe  than  of  late  years ;  the  huti 
which  they  hastily  erected  near  the  site  of  St.  John,  were  not  com- 
plete when  the  winter  came  upon  them ;  and  their  sufferings  from 
cold  and  hunger  during  the  first  winter  were  exceedingly  severe. 
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From  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  to  the  I 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  growth  of  New  Brunswiclj 
was  slow,  much  the  largest  share  of  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitariil 
being  devoted  to  the  fisheries.  The  first  important  impulse  to  tiiej 
timber  trade  arose  in  consequence  of  the  judicious  regulations  o(m 
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beneficent  colonial  system  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  1600-7.  in 
consequence  of  the  French  "continental  system,"  and  th«  American 
non-intercourse  acts.  The  duties  imposed  by  England  on  Baltic 
and  American  timber,  which  had  been  almost  nominal,  were  now 
increased  to  an  extent  which  protected  the  colonial  lumber  from 
competition ;  and  their  continuance  has  maintained  the  vast  timber 
trade  of  New  Brunswick  in  its  present  flourishing  state. 

In  1885,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  province  were  substan* 
tially  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  home  government  of  all  the  com- 
mercial privileges  possessed  by  any  other  colony.    The  same  year 
was  marked  by  a  terrific  misfortune,  the  vnst  conflagration  which 
spread  devastation  over  a  great  area  of  territory  on  the  river  Mira- 
michi.    The  summer  had  been  uncommonly  warm  and  dry,  and  the 
accidental  fires  to  which  forest  districts  are  always  liable  had  been  i 
remarkably  frequent  and  destructive  in  several  parts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.    Such  a  fire  had  been  consuming  the  forests 
in  the  back  country  of  the  great  county  of  Northumberland,  in  Sep- 
tetrSer  and  the  first  days  of  October,  1825;  and  on  the  6th  October, 
it  wuD  evidently  approaching  the  town  of  Newcastle.    On  that  day, 
distant  flashes  and  blazes  of  Are  were  seen  by  various  persons  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  woods ;  trees  and  branches  were  heard  to 
crackle  and  fall,  and  an  incessant  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder 
was  distinctly  heard.    Next  day  the  heat  of  the  Are  so  intensified 
that  of  the  weather,  as  to  become  very  enervating ;  at  noon,  a  pale 
yellowish  mist  with  a  purple  tinge  could  be  seen  rising  silently  over 
the  forest.    This  was  soon  replaced  by  a  heavy  dark  cloud  of  smoke. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  a  dreadful  lassitude  oppressed  all  the 
population;  the  whole  horizon  about  the  doomed  settlements  pre- 
sented a  belt  of  Are ;  and  the  woods  trembled  and  rustled,  and  from 
within  their  depths  came  strange  and  boisterous  sounds,  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  loud  explosions.    Soon  a  heavy  dark  canopy  of 
smoky  cloud  moved  over  the  settlements,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  while  beneath  it,  in  the  distance,  could  be  seen  the  leap- 
ling  and  flashing  of  the  fire,  which  steadily  advanced,  with  its  dread- 
ful artillery  of  crashing  and  exploding  sounds,  and  its  dark  curtain 
of  smoke,  until  as  if  with  a  sudden  leap  the  main  body  of  the  Are 
[swept  through  the  nearest  skirts  of  the  woods,  and  burst  upon  the 
larrow  belt  of  settlements  and  clearings  that  skirted  the  Miramichi 
iver.    This  belt,  a  hundred  miles  and  more  in  length,  including  two 
lourishing  towns,  Newcastle  and  Douglastown,  thickly  settled  along 
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itf  whole  length,  and  containing  leveral  thousand  inhabitant!,  wti  at 
nightfall  a  prosperous,  happy,  and  rich  community.  When  morning 
came,  it  was  one  ghastly  and  horrible  scene  of  death  and  destructioD. 
In  Newcastle,  of  860  buildings,  twelve  only  were  left  standing ;  Iq 
Douglastown,  only  six  out  of  seventy ;  many  of  the  vessels  lying  at 
Miramichi  were  burned,  and  the  rest  saved  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
The  whole  district  was  black  with  ashes ;  crops,  trees,  houses,  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  so  instantaneous  and  tren^endous  had  been 
the  assault  of  the  Are,  that  more  than  five  hundred  human  beings 
were  suffocated  or  burned  in  it,  and  their  unburied  remains  lay 
scorched  or  half  burned,  scattered  here  and  there  amongst  the 
ashes  of  their  dwellings.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  domestic 
animals  were  burned;  unknown  multitudes  of  wild  blasts  and  birds; 
^  and  even  tne  salmon  and  other  fish  of  the  river,  poisoned  by  the  lye 
formed  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  ashes  swept  into  it,  floated 
ashore,  dead,  in  countless  numbers.  The  whole  area  burned  over 
was  estimated  at  six  thousand  square  miles.  The  misery  and  pov- 
erty of  the  survivors,  who  had  lost  about  a  quarter  of  a  milliuD 
sterling,  was  somewhat  alleviated  by  a  subscription  to  relieve  them, 
collected  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£40.000. 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  Americans  began  to  settle  a  tract  of  land  since  termed 
the  "Disputed  Territory,"  and  lying  between  the  undoubted  jurisdic- 
tions of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  This  territory  was  rendered 
debatable  by  the  want  of  precision  in  the  terms  by  which  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1783  had  defined  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine.  Its 
position  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  connects  it  most  naturally  with 
the  British  province ;  in  1783  the  British  government  settled  a  com- 
pany of  Acadians  at  Madawasca ;  and  indeed  the  British  jurisdiction 
over  it  had  always  been  undoubted,  except  while  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  >w     ■ 

The  Americans,  however,  soon  began  to  put  forward  claims  to 
some  of  the  lands  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  then,  going  further, 
even  to  others,  which  reached  the  highlands  limiting  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  words  in  the  treaty  on  which  they  relied 
declare  that  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  (then  including  New 
Brunswick)  shall  be  formed  "by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  high  lands  which  divide  those  riven 
that  empty  themselves  into  thek  River  St.  Lawrence,  from 
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which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  northwestcrnmoat  head  of 
Connecticut  River."     Now  these  worda  were  probably  agreed  upon 
under  the  impreaaion  that  they  would  aecure  to  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  the  lands  drained  by  all  rivers  whose  nioulhH  were 
within  their  respective  juriadictiona ;  and  without  aufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ht.  John,  then  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness.   When,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  Americana  were  about 
to  claim  a  construction  of  the  treaty  which  would  deprive  New 
Brunswick  of  a  part  of  its  territory  ao  extensive,  ao  valuable  for 
farming  and  lumbering,  in  auch  close  gcogruphical  connection  with 
the  reat  of  the  province,  and  so  long  considered  as  belonging  to  it, 
they  felt  entirely  juatified  in  preparing  if  necessary  to  uphold  their 
claim  by  any  means  which  might  be  necessary.     The  Americans 
gained  some  advantage  in  a   practical  direction,  however,  by  an 
actual  entry  upon  the  territory  in  dispute,  the  erection  of  Fort  Fair- 
field upon  it,  and  by  industrious  explorations  of  its  geology  and 
topography.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  agree  upon  the  line  by 
a  joint  commission  under  Jay's  treaty,  but  the  commissioners  could 
not  come  to  an  understanding,  further  than  from  the  St.  Croix  to 
Mars  Hill,  where  they  therefore  gave  up  the  undertaking.     At  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  in  1815,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  agreed 
upon  as  arbitrator  of  the  question,  and  decided  upon  a  line  which 
gave  part  of  the  Ititids  .n  dispute  to  each  party,  the  United  States 
obtaining  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  area  of  12,020  square 
miles.    Thiu  government,  however,  declined  to  abide  by  the  award, 
the  qucstiofli  remained  an  open  and  vexatious  one  until  in  1842, 
the  increasing  excitement  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  indicated 
the  api'Toach  of  a  border  war.     Lord  Ashburton  was  now  sent  over 
with  full  powers  to  agree  upon  the  boundary ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
he  agreed  on  a  line  not  very  difTerent  from  tli      tixed  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  giving  the  United  States  about  seven-twelfths 
of  the  lands  in  question,  being  about  900  square  miles  less  than  by 
Ithe  former  decision.     This  result  has  rather  been  acquiesced  in  by 
New  Brunswick,  than  received  with  satisfaction  ;  as  it  was  felt  that 
jterritory  had  been  given  up  which  justly  belonged  to  the  provinces 
■both  on  political  aud  geographical  principles;  that  by  ceding  the 
ladawasca  settlements  to  the  United  States,  the  British  government 
bad  changed  the  citizenship  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  upper  valley  of  the  St.  John  afforded  a  road  into  the 
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very  heart  of  the  province  which  ought  not  to  be  held  by  a  foreign 
power. 

The  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wnles, 
to  New  Brunswick,  during  his  progress  through  the  British  North 
American  colonies  and  the  United  States,  was  an  occasion  of  much 
loyal  and  patriotic  rejoicing.  The  Prince,  after  visiting  Newfound- 
land and  Nova  Scotia,  reached  St.  John  by  the  steamer  Styx,  from 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  August  3d,  1860.  Here  he  was  received  by  Gov. 
ernor  Sutton,  with  a  royal  salute,  and  a  graceful  and  appropriato 
address,  and  escorted  for  a  mile  to  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Chip- 
man,  selected  for  his  lodgings,  through  streets  lined  with  double  ranks 
of  enthusiastic  but  orderly  citizens,  who,  as  the  carriage  passed,  fell 
into  line  behind  it,  forming  an  immense  guard  of  honor.  Triumphal 
arches,  waving  flags  and  playing  fountains  adorned  the  streets,  and 
the  bells  were  ringing  out  a  welcome.  Within  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  house,  two  thousand  school  children,  the  boys  all  in  black, 
the  girls  all  in  white,  were  ranged  in  order,  and  as  the  Prince  drew 
near  they  greeted  him  with  the  National  Anthem,  and  by  throw- 
ing flowers  before  him.  During  the  levee  at  the  Court  House, 
the  city  was  splendidly  illuminated  with  lamps  and  transparencies; 
all  the  streets  were  ornamented  to  prepare  for  the  Prince's  passage, 
by  arches,  flags  and  fountains ;  and  when  he  crossed  the  river  and 
visited  Carleton,  the  Are  companies,  in  their  loyal  zeal,  unharnessed 
the  horses,  and  themselves  drew  his  carriage  in  triumph  through  the 
streets. 

From  St.  John  the  Prince  ascended  the  river  to  Fredericton, 
greeted  at  every  place  along  the  stream  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  wav- 
ing flags,  and  salutes.  At  the  Capital,  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  were  equal  to  those  at  St.  John ;  the  city  being  beautifully 
adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  flags  and  banners,  the  military  being 
drawn  out  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  addresses  being  oflered  from  the 
various  governmental  deptgrtments,  to  all  of  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness replied  in  the  most  obliging  and  appropriate  manner.  A  splen- 
did ball  at  the  Parliament  House  was  given  in  his  honor ;  and  during 
his  visit  he  inaugurated  the  new  park,  which  promises  to  be  a  very 
great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  Prince  lefi  Frederic- 
ton  for  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  7th,  gratified  and  delighted 
with  the  spontaneous  testimonials  of  aflection  towards  himself,  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  Imperial  Government,  which  had  been 
so  universally  and  joyfully  displayed. 
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All  the  northern  part  of  the  province  has  a  general  slope  toward 
the  northward  and  eastward,  and  most  of  it  is  quite  level,  containing 
scarcely  any  hills,  and  diversified  by  many  marshes  and  peat  bogs, 
and  much  meadow  land.  A  large  part  of  this  region  is  excellently 
adapted  for  cultivation,  though  some  portions  of  it,  besides  the 
marshy  part,  are  too  light  and  sandy.  This  level  region  extends 
quite  across  the  province,  from  Bay  Chaleur  to  the  River  St.  John, 
and  it  is  underlaid  by  the^trata  of  the  great  coal  field  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, some  12,500  miles  in  extent,  whose  mines  are  practically  inex- 
haustible. Along  the  southern  shore,  next  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  extends 
a  belt  of  land  some  thirty  miles  wide,  very  rough  and  rocky,  full  of 
steep  hills  and  abrupt  ravines,  and  containing  many  tracts  of  bare 
rock  or  peat  bog.  It  is  well  watered  by  numerous  small  and  rapid 
streams,  and  contains  many  rich  tracts  of  intervale  or  meadow  land, 
although  its  principal  value  at  present  is  as  forest. 

Across  the  northern  part  of  the  province  runs  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, not  very  high,  but  steep  and  bold  in  outline,  rocky  and  wild, 
and  containing  much  fine  scenery.  Another  range  of  lower  hills 
crosses  the  southwestern  part  of  the  province,  from  the  St.  Croix 
river  to  beyond  the  St.  John.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  northern 
range  are  over  2,000  feet  high ;  but  except  these,  the  province  con- 
tains no  eminences  of  more  than  about  800  or  1,000  feet. 

The  principal  river  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  St.  John,  a  noble 
stream  of  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  rises  in  the  same  ele- 
vated group  of  hills  and  mountains  with  the  Connecticut  and  Penob- 
>cot,  and  not  far  from  their  sources.    Its  course  describes  a  portion 
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of  a  great  circle,  running  northwardly,  and  gradually  sweeping  round 
until  before  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  takes  a  southwestern 
course.  This  magnificent  river  with  its  tributaries  drains  an  exten- 
sive territory ;  and  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  it  is  bordered  with 
much  fertile  land  and  much  wild  and  beautjful  scenery.  Two  hund* 
red  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  Grand  Falls,  above  which  the  only 
navigation  is  by  canoes,  boats,  or  timber  rafts.  Just  above  these 
falls  the  river  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bor for  lumber ;  but  at  the  lower  side  of  this,  the  stream  turns  sud- 
denly, and  is  compressed  within  a  narrow  gorge  only  250  feet  across, 
and  walled  with  perpendicular  precipices  from  100  to  200  feet  high. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  gorge  the  river  plunges  down  a  single  leap 
of  58  feet,  forming  a  cataract  scarcely  surpassed  in  magnificence  by 
any  in  America,  except  Niagara.  Below  this  fall,  the  stream  plunges 
furiously  down  a  narrow  rocky  chasm,  descending  within  n  «.  ■♦ 
space  another  58  feet,  before  reaching  another  basin  at  the  fo<^ 
the  fall.  The  passage  of  timber  down  this  fall  is  a  striking  and  c- 
citing  scene.  Vast  pine  logs,  diving  headlong  down  the  upper  fall, 
shoot  swiftly  down  the  rapid  below,  plunging  hither  and  thither, 
sometimes  leaping  their  whole  length  out  of  the  water,  sometimes 
caught  by  scores  in  some  inaccessible  eddy  under  the  precipitous 
bank,  and  whirled  round  and  round  until*  split  or  ground  quite  to 
pieces  against  each  other  or  the  sharp  rocks. 

'  Between  the  Great  Falls  and  Fredericton  are  several  other  dan- 
gerous falls  and  rapids.  From  Fredericton,  136  miles  below  the 
Great  Falls,  the  St.  John  is  navigable  for  ships  down  to  the  sea,  85 
miles.  Through  all  its  lower  course,  the  river  flows  with  a  broad 
and  calm  current  of  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  almost  resembling 
a  great  lake.  Its  tide  rises  but  little,  usually  but  about  fifteen  inches, 
and  it  expands  into  many  bays  and  inlets.  This  part  of  the  river's 
valley  is  a  broad  and  fertile  tract  of  intervale  and  upland,  containing 
much  fertile  cultivated  ground,  and  many  flourishing  settlements. 
During  the  summer,  the  broad  surface  of  the  river  is  thickly  dotted 
with  canoes  and  boats,  with  here  and  there  a  steamboat  or  a  great 
raft  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  the  upper  country.  In  the  winter, 
it  becomes  a  wide  and  level  path  of  snow,  furnishing  a  convenient 
and  nouch  used  road  for  sleighing  and  sledding.  The  strangest  of  its 
appearances,  however,  is  that  which  it  presents  during  the  great 
spring  freshets,  when  its  swollen  waters  cover  all  the  lowlands,  some- 
times sweeping  off  houses,  barns,  haystacks,  cattle,  and  even  human 
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beings.    At  such  times,  particularly  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  an 
"ice-jam"  below  dams  up  the  water,  the  inhabitants  either  remove 
to  higher  ground  or  into  the  upper  stories  of  their  houses ;  all  com- 
munication must  be  by  means  of  boats,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
river  valley  becomes  a  great  lake,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  tree, 
a  haystack,  or  a  house,  amongst  which  steamboats  and  sail  vessels 
aie  gliding  to  and  fro.    This  alternation  of  dry  land  And  water  ena- 
bles some  of  the  farmers  on  the  river  to  gather  two  very  dissimilar 
crops  a  year ;  one  of  herrings,  caught  above  their  flooded  farms  in 
spring,  and  a  second  of  grain  or  vegetables,  planted  after  the  water 
has  fallen.     The  mouth  of  the  river  is  not  less  interesting  in  its  form- 
ation and  phenomena,  than  its  remaining  portions.    For  the  lower 
four  miles  of  its  course,  the  stream,  hitherto  so  wide,  is  compressed 
within  a  crooked  and  contracted  channel  of  only  250  feet  in  width, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  comparatively  modern 
convulsion  of  the  earth.    At  the  outlet,  the  river  rushes  at  low  water 
with  great  fury  through  a  narrow  passage  between  perpendicular 
walls  of  limestone,  and  over  a  channel  studded  with  rocks,  down  a 
descent  of  20  feet.    But  at  high  tide  this  fall  is  reversed,  the  tre- 
mendous rise  of  high  water  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coming  so  far 
above  the  river  level  as  to  pour  the  waters  of  the  bay  through  the 
narrow  channel  with  an  inward  fall  of  15  feet.     Through  this  pas- 
sage vessels  can  pass  in  and  out  only  during  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  each  tide,  while  the  sea  and  the  river  are  at  the  same 
level. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  are,  above  the  Grand  Falls, 
the  Grand  River,  Green  River,  St.  Francis  and  Madawaska ;  and 
below  it,  the  Aroostook  and  the  Tobique;  besides  many  other 
smaller  streams. 

The  St.  Croix,  the  other  chief  river  of  t'o  south  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  a  large  and  picturesque  stream,  whi  .h  rises  in  the  swampy 
lands  of  the  interior,  pursues  a  very  irregular  and  crooked  channel, 
and  reaches  the  sea  at  the  western  limit  of  the  province,  which  it 
divides  for  some  distance  from  the  United  States.  A  fall  about  sev- 
enteen miles  from  its  mouth  prevents  the  further  ascent  of  large 
vessels. 

The  Peticodiac,  a  stream  of  about  sixty  miles  long,  whose  mouth 
is  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  remarkable  for  the  fury 
and  speed  of  the  tides  at  its  mouth,  which  at  spring-tide  rush  into  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  a  steep  wave  or  wall  of  water  five  or  six  feet 
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high,  and  with  &  noise  like  thunder.  This  is  the  same  phenomenon 
which  ih  seen  at  th5  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  which  is  there  called 
the  "bore."  Vessels  navigating  the  Peticodiac,  if  unskillfuUy  hand^ 
led,  are  liable  to  be  stranded  on  the  extensive  flats  or  quicksands 
near  its  mouth,  and  capsized,  filled  with  sand,  and  sunk,  by  the  fury 
of  the  current. 

The  Miramichi,  which,  except  the  St.  John,  is  the  largest  river  of 
New  Brunswick,  is  about  200  miles  in  lengih.  Its  general  course 
is  n  "theast,  and  it  empties  into  Miramichi  Bay,  an  inlet  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Its  tributaries  drain  large  tracts  of  val- 
uable timber  land,  and  along  its  lower  course  are  many  prosperous 
settlements. 

The  remaining  large  river  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  Restigouche, 
a  stream  of  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  boats  and 
timber  rafts  for  170  miles.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  district 
of  Gasp^,  and  with  its  branches  drains  the  mountainous  northern 
region  of  the  province,  emptying  into  the  head  of  Bay  Chaleurs. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  province  is  also  watered  by  innumera- 
ble smaller  rivers  and  streams,  some  of  them  branches  of  the  large 
ones,  and  others  discharging  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  lakes  are  a  feature  of  the  country  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  its  rivers.  They  are  quite  too  numerous  for  an  enumeration. 
They  are  mostly  at  the  heads  of  streams ;  though  sometimes  singly 
or  in  chains  along  the  course  of  a  river.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  them  is  Grand  Lake,  about  45  miles  up  the  St.  John,  separated 
from  it  by  a  belt  of  intervale  about  a  mile  wide,  and  receiving  at  its 
upper  extremity  the  Salmon  River.  Like  all  the  tributary  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  St.  John  below  Fredericton,  it  rises  and  falls  with  the 
tide,  though  only  about  six  inches.  It  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  from 
three  to  six  miles  wide ;  is  navigable  throughout,  and  connected  with 
the  St.  John  by  a  deep  and  narrow  channel  called  the  Gemsec.  A 
little  further  down  the  St.  John  is  another  lake,  called  Washadamoak, 
a  narrow  body  of  water  some  thirty  miles  in  length.  On  the  Che- 
putnecticook,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Croix,  is  a  long,  irregular  lake,  ot 
rather  a  chain  of  lakes,  of  the  same  name  as  the  river,  forty-five 
miles  long,  consisting  of  a  string  of  narrow  channels  and  wide  bays 
of  the  most  irregular  figures,  and  running  up  into  the  land  in  varioiu 
directions  in  deep,  narrow  inlets  and  creeks.  The  scenery  of  these 
lakes  is  very  beautiful ;  their  banks  are  steep  and  bold,  the  water 
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clear  and  deep ;  they  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  site, 
and  ihe  views  upon  them  strikingly  diversified  with  large  white 
granite  boulders  rising  above  the  water,  or  standing  along  the  shore 
almost  us  regularly  as  walls  of  white  masonry.  There  are  also  many 
beautifully  wooded  and  picturesque  islands. 

The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  constitute  an 
extensive  system  of  internal  navigation.  With  their  light  birch-bark 
canoes,  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
country  with  surprising  speed,  by  followinj  one  river  or  lake  to  a 
point  nearest  another,  making  a  portage  across,  and  carrying  the 
canoe,  then  launching  it  again,  and  so  on.  So  thoroughly  distributed 
are  these  water-courses,  that  noi  only  is  there  a  river  in  every  town- 
ship, but  it  is  said  that  no  space  of  half  a  square  mile  in  extent  can 
be  found  without  some  smaller  stream.  Highlands  and  lowlands 
alike  are  also  abundantly  supplied  with  springs. 

The  southern  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  but  contains  many  deep 
and  safe  harbors,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels. 
Among  these  are,  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  River,  Chamcook  Bay, 
L'Etang,  Beaver  Harbor,  St.  John,  the  Dipper  Harbors,  Musquash 
Harbor,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Peticodiac  and  Memramcook  rivers. 
Safe  shelter  for  vessels  is  also  found  among  the  numerous  islands  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

The  low  and  sandy  character  of  the  northeastern  coast,  its  shallow 
waters,  and  the  numerous  shoals  and  sand  banks  thrown  up  along  the 
coast  b^r  the  action  of  the  sea,  render  a  large  part  of  it  much  less 
accessible  to  shipping.  Small  vessels,  however,  can  navigate  the 
lagoons  or  channels  between  these  sand  banks  on  the  coast,  and 
larger  ones  can  find  shelter  in  a  sufficient  number  of  good  harbors 
at  different  points.  Among  these  are  Bay  Verte,  Shediac,  Cocagne, 
Buctouche,  Richibucto,  Miramichi,  Taboosintac,  Tracadie,  Pock- 
mouche,  Shippegan,  Caraquette,  Bathurst,  and  the  harbor  of 
Chaleurs.  Of  these,  Shediac,  Miramichi  and  Shippegan  are  the 
best ;  and  besides  them  all,  the  whole  of  Bay  Chaleurs,  eighty  miles  long 
and  twenty  wide,  may  be  considered  as  one  great  haven  for  shipping. 

The  most  important  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick 
are,  Shippegan,  Miscou  and  Poksudie,  at  the  angle  between  Bay 
Chaleurs  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  north  ;  and  the  islands 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  on  the  south,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Campo  Bello,  Deer  Island,  and  the  Grand  Manan,  the  latter  twenty- 
five  miles  long  by  five  wide-. 
Vol.  IV.— 58. 
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The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a  peculiar  and  strongly  characteristic  sheet 
of  water,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  abrupt,  rocky  sides,  and  divided 
at  the  upper  extremity  into  two  arms  or  bays,  Chiegnecto  Bay  and 
the  Basin  of  Minas.  It  is  by  some  geologists  supposed  to  have  been 
gradually  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  until  the 
waters  found  themselves  restrained  by  the  iron  barriers  of  primitive 
rock  which  form  its  shores.  The  most  celebrated  phenomenon  of  the 
bay  is  its  remarkably  high  tides,  which  reach  a  perpendicular  hight 
from  low-water  mark  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  occasionally  of  even 
ninety  feet,  spreading  as  they  rise  over  the  extensive  mud  flats  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bay,  with  a  speed  far  beyond  that  of  man  or  beast, 
and  sweeping  off  any  living  thing  caught  within  the  rush  of  their 
waters.  Swine  often  range  over  the  flats  an.I  shores  below  high- 
water  mark,  in  search  of  shell-fish,  which  they  devour  greedily.  Their 
instincts  warn  them  in  some  way  of  the  turn  of  the  tide,  which  comes 
rushing  up  in  a  great  wave  almost  like  a  wall  of  water  six  feet  high ; 
and  just  before  that  moment  the  sagacious  beasts  lift  up  their  heads 
all  at  once,  stop  eating,  snort  and  squeal,  and  set  off  for  the  upland,  at 
the  top  of  their  speed.  They  quite  often,  however,  get  caught  and 
drowned  by  the  furious  tide. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  are 
agriculture,  lumbering,  commerce,  fishing  and  mining.  The  geologi- 
cal character  of  the  country,  which  has  much  influence  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Across  the  middle 
of  the  province  extends  a  wide  belt  of  primary  rocks,  a  branch  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  whose  granite,  gneiss  and  mica  slate  formations  lie 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  from  above  Woodstock  on  the  St.  John, 
toward  Bathurst  on  Bay  Chaleur,  where  it  disappears.  Another 
similar  belt  enters  the  province  near  the  Cheputnecticook  lakes,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  former  to  a  point  near  the  Bellisle,  in  King's 
county,  where  it  disappears.  These  primary  regions  are  mostly 
stony  or  rocky,  and  too  barren  for  cultivation.  Associated  with 
these  primary  rocks,  are  maTiy  veins  and  beds  of  trap,  felspar, 
basalt,  and  other  volcanic  rocks. 

Nearly  all  the  north  of  New  Brunswick  belongs  to  the  formation 
known  as  the  upper  Silurian,  containing  much  valuable  limestone, 
and  large  beds  of  slates,  clays,  &c.  Much  of  the  soil  of  this  tract 
is  very  strong  and  fertile.  A  similar  belt,  but  of  much  less  fertile 
character,  skirts  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Another  important  class  of  the  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  is  that  of 
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the  coal  strata,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  sandstone.  These  rooks 
underlie  all  that  level  or  undulating  district  along  the  Gulf  Sore 
from  Bay  Verte  to  Bay  Chaleurs ;  and  besides  their  great  min.  ral 
treasures,  they  afford  much  soil  which  is  worked  with  great  facility, 
though  sometimes  dry,  light  and  hungry. 

Many  so-called  "tertiury"  deposits  are  found  along  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  being  beds  of  marl,  sand,  or  both  together.  Lastly,  along 
the  rivers  are  numerous  alluvial  tracts  of  very  vaiuable,  rich  and 
deep  land.  At  many  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  esj)*. 
cialiy  near  its  head,  are  other  marine  alluvial  deposits,  large  tracts 
of  which  have  been  dyked  to  keep  the  sea  from  them,  and  made  to 
bear  great  crops  of  clover,  wheat,  <kc.  Their  fertility  is  very  great, 
and  very  enduring.       =-  .>.,!,,, 
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The  forests  of  New  Brunswick  still  cover  with  a  dense  and  heavy 
growth,  the  largest  part  of  its  surface.  Of  the  trees  which  compose 
them,  the  most  valuable  are  the  white  pine,  often  found  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  across  at  the  base ;  the  black  spruce, 
which  is  said  to  constitute  a  third  of  all  the  forests  of  the  province, 
often  growing  to  a  hight  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  It  is  extensively  used  for  spars, 
and  for  sawed  lumber.  Besides  these  are  the  larch,  sometimes  called 
tamarack  or  hackmatack,  excellent  for  ships' knees  and  planking; 
the  black  birch,  also  used  in  ship-building,  and  almost  indestructible 
under  water ;  the  yellow  birch,  much  resembling  it ;  white  birch  and 
canoe  birch,  whose  bark  is  used  for  many  purposes  besides  in  making 
canoes ;  red  and  white  beech ;  sugar  maple ;  several  other  varieties 
of  the  maple ;  red  and  white  elm ;  hemlock ;  butternut ;  white  and 
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black  ash;  white  cedar;  basswood;  white  apruce ;  balsam  fir;  and 
many  other  less  valuable  species. 

Not  less  than  8,000  men  arc  annually  engaged  in  the  lumbering 
business.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  The  timber  mer- 
chant hires  a  party  of  men,  who  go  into  the  forest  in  the  fall,  taking 
with  them  teams,  provisions,  and  whatever  is  needed  for  a  complete 
outfit.  Having  selected  some  tract  of  forest  where  trees  of  tlio 
proper  size  are  found,  and  where  the  proximity  of  some  stream  will 
enable  them  t<^  float  them  down  to  a  market  in  spring,  they  build  a 
"camp"  or  small  hut  of  logs,  flooring  it  with  poles,  having  a  roof  of 
bark,  and  a  raised  platform  for  a  common  bed,  which  is  usually  made 
of  soft  spruce  twigs.  There  is  a  rude  fireplace,  consisting  of  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  a  few  stones,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  serves  as  a 
chimney.  Another  hut  is  put  up  for  the  horses  or  oxen,  the  hay 
secured  from  the  weather,  and  three  gangs  organized,  one  to  cut 
down  the  trees,  another  to  hew  them,  and  a  third  to  drag  them  to 
the  next  stream.  One  person  is  appointed  cook,  who  serves  also  as 
a  kind  of  housekeeper,  and  who  is  expected,  along  with  the  teamster, 
to  keep  the  fire  burning  through  the  night. 

The  exposures  and  exertions  of  the  lumbering  business  are  very 
great ;  and  no  class  of  men  can  any  where  be  found,  more  hardy, 
active,  and  laborious,  than  the  lumberers.  Their  work  is  frequently 
extremely  dangerous.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  roll  or  drag  the  logs  to  the  brow  of  some  precipice 
at  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  then  slide  them  down  endways  to  the  ice 
or  the  water.  If  arrested  by  lodging  against  trees  or  rcjks,  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  down  and  free  the  logs  by  the  axe  or  lever ;  an 
operation  requiring  great  skill  and  agility,  to  avoid  being  struck  by 
the  heavy  log  when  set  free.  This  method  of  getting  timber  down 
to  the  river  is  termed  "forking." 

About  the  end  of  April,  all  the  streams  are  full  and  overflowing 
with  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice ;  and  now  commences  the 
"river-driving,"  which  is  the  most  laborious,  exciting  and  dangercis 
part  of  the  lumberer's  work.  Each  log  n^ust  be  navigated  down 
its  streatn  to  the  river,  and  down  the  river  to  the  saw-mill  or  poit  oi' 
shipment.  Sometimes  shooting  down  a  rapid  on  a  log,  sometimes 
navigating  a  canoe  or  light  skiff  amongst  the  most  dangerous  rocks 
and  currents,  sometimes  gliding  quietly  along  on  their  floating  charge, 
they  convoy  the  timber  down  the  stream.  It  very  frequently  happens 
that  at  some  narrow  passage  in  the  river,  an  immense  number  of  logs 
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are  forced  promiscuously  together  in  what  is  called  a  "jam."  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  logs  must  be  loosened  and  set  afloat,  one  by  one, 
and  the  greatest  strength,  judgment,  and  activity  are  required  in  de- 
taching these  enormous  masses  of  timber,  and  escaping  unhurt  when 
they  begin  to  move ;  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  foresee  whether  each 
log  that  is  set  free  may  not  key  up  all  the  rest,  in  which  eVbnt  the 
whole  vast  gathering  springs  loose  in  an  instant,  and  leaps  down 
the  rapid  again,  the  logs  bounding  and  whirling  like  straws,  and 
not  unfrequently  crushing  the  unlucky  river-driver  amongst  them, 
or  hurling  him  to  certain  death  in  the  furious  whirlpools  of  the 
cataract. 

Like  all  classes  of  persons  who  earn  their  living  by  severe  toil  and 
a  wandering  life,  the  lumberers  very  frequently  expend  the  large 
wages  which  their  occupation  commands  in  uninterrupted  dissipation 
and  riot  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  They  are  a  genial  though  reck- 
less class  of  men ;  hospitable  and  chatty ;  and  entertaining  stories 
and  songs  and  jokes  are  constantly  relieving  the  intervals  of  their 
violent  labor. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  subject  to  very  great  and  rapid 
changes  ;  the  thermometer  having  been  known  to  rise  or  fall  within 
twenty-four  hours,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  wind,  sixty  degrees. 
This  results  from  its  situation  between  the  cold  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  and  the  warm  waters  and  winds  of  the  sea. 
The  temperature  is  also  quite  different  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  ranging  at  St.  John,  on  the  coast,  from  23''  below  zero  to  88° 
above ;  and  at  Fredericton,  in  the  interior,  from  35°  bplow  to  95° 
above.  In  proportion  as  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  opened 
by  clearing,  the  snows  of  winter  will  melt  earlier,  the  summer  be 
lengthened,  and  the  average  temperature  be  raised.  In  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  province,  a  very  sensible  amelioration  in  this 
particular  has  already  been  perceived.  The  severe  cold  of  the  win- 
ter usually  commences  about  the  1st  of  January,  and  lasts  until 
about  the  20th  of  March.  By  May,  the  uplands  may  be  planted; 
the  lowlands,  being  subject  to  overflows,  requiring  a  delay  of  a  month. 
The  severe  season  of  the  winter  is  used  by  the  farmers  in  preparing 
for  summer,  and  is  a  period  of  much  gaiety  and  amusement.  The 
shortness  of  the  summer  is  compensated  by  the  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity of  vegetation  ;  ninety  days  being  sufficient  for  the  whole  growth 
and  ripening  of  grain,  and  all  the  common  kitchen  vp^etables  ma- 
turing in  a  much  shorter  time.  -  ;  -     v 
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The  agricultural  capabilities  of  New  Bruniwick  are  very  much 
lesH  (le VI-  oped  than  will  hereafter  be  the  case,  when  the  forests  shall 
be  exhausted  of  their  lumber,  and  the  population  shall  have  increased. 
It  is  estimated  that  7,500,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  is  still 
left  unsold ;  among  which  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  excellent 
quality.  There  is  a  monthly  sale  of  crown  lands  in  each  county ; 
the  land  is  offered  at  very  reasonable  terms,  and  various  inducements 
are  held  out  to  settlers. 

The  soil  of  ,New  Brunswick  yields  larger  crops  of  potatoes,  U>r- 
nips,  and  other  roots,  than  any  other  part  of  North  America ;  and 
its  heavy  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  and  Indian 
corn,  proves  its  remarkable  capabilities  as  a  grain-producing  country. 
With  proper  care  in  storing  the  large  amount  of  fodder  which  the 
long  winter  renders  necessary,  live-stock  of  all  kinds  can  be  profit- 
ably raised,  even  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  province. 

Of  cultivated  fruits,  there  have  been  successfully  grown,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries  and  cherries.  Na- 
tive varieties,  sometimes  in  excessive  profusion,  are  found  growing 
wild,  of  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  whortle- 
berry, and  cherry.  Butternuts,  hazlenuts  and  beechnuts  are  also 
plentiful. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  New  Brunswick,  though  important,  have 
thus  far  remained  comparatively  untouched,  from  the  heavier  capital 
and  longer  period  required  to  make  them  profitable,  than  in  the  more 
adventurous  occupations  of  lumbering  and  fishing,  in  which  so  much 
of  the  industry  of  the  province  has  been  occupied.  No  adequate 
development  of  them  can  be  expected  for  a  considerable  time ;  as 
the  lumber  must  first  be  exhausted,  the  country  cleared  and  surveyed, 
roads  laid  out,  and  more  capital  accumulated.  The  minerals  of  the 
province  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  deposit  of  wealth  stored  safely 
away  for  use  at  any  period  when  necessary.  The  following  enu- 
meration will  sufficiently  indicate  their  character,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  worked. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  within 
the  vast  area  of  that  coal-field  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  largest  workings  hitherto  made  of  this  coal  are  near  Grand 
Lake  in  Queen's  county,  where  a  seam  is  opened  at  about  20  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  raised.  In 
Albert  county,  near  Peticodiac  river,  a  large  deposit  has  been  opened, 
of  a  fat  and  very  bituminous  mineral,  between  coal  and  asphaltum 
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in  nature,  which  aflurds  excellent  gaji,  and  oils  for  burning,  lubricat< 
ing,  dec.     In  1851,  1,500  tons  of  this  mineral  were  raised. 

Various  kinds  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  almost  ?very  part  of  New 
Brunswick.    At  Woodstock,  where  there  is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of 
hematite,  large  iron*works  are  in  operation.    Other  rich  ores  are 
found  elsewhere,  but  nu  other  works  have  yet  been  established.    Of 
ores  of  manganese,  several  sorts  are  found  at  Woodstock ;  grey  oxide 
has  been  8hip])ed  to  England  from  Bathurst,  and  black  oxide  to  the 
United  States  from  Quaco.     At  the  fulls  near  St.  John  is  one  of  the 
largest  beds  of  plumbago  in  America,  which  has  been  successfully 
used  for  manufacturing  "British  lustre,"  and  for  preparing  molds 
for  iron  castings.     In  1853,  about  00,000  pounds  were  exported  from 
it.     Lead  ore  of  good  quality  has  been  found  on  Campo  Bello  island, 
in  King's  county,  and  on  the  Tobique  river.    Grey  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per exists  in  Charlotte  county,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  on  the  Nepisiquit  river  near  Bathurst.    At  the  latter  place  an 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposit,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too 
much  scattered.    Excellent  granite  is  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the 
province,  but  has  hitherto  not  been  worked  except  on  the  St.  John, 
in  King's  county,  where  quarries  have  been  for  some  time  opened, 
and  have  furnished  the  materials  for  many  of  the  public  and  private 
edifices  of  the  city  of  St.  John.     There  are  large  deposits  of  gypsum 
at  Hillsborough,  near  the  Peticodioc,  in  St.  John  county,  in  King's 
county,  in  Victoria  county,  and  elsewhere.     Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes. 
Excellent  limestone  is  found  in  many  places,  and  much  of  it  is  burned 
for  lime.     Good  marble  is  found  near  St.  John  and  Musquash  in  the 
south,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bay  Chaleurs  at  the  north.     Fine  sand- 
stone, dark  red,  grey,  and  otlier  kinds,  are  quarried  and  exported  from 
Albert  county ;  blue  flagstones  are  found  in  the  same  county,  at 
Grindstone  island,  and  sandstones  of  good  quality  for  building  are 
also  to  be  found  on  the  Miramichi,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coal 
field.    Grindstones  are  made  at  the  island  in  Albert  county,  which 
is  named  from  them,  and  at  Miramichi,  at  New  Bandon  and  Cara- 
quette  on  Bay  Chaleurs,  and  in  Westmoreland  county ;  and  tliey 
form  an  extensive  and  valuable  article  of  export.    Oil-stone  is  quar- 
ried on  the  Grand  Manan,  and  whetstone  on  a  bronch  of  the  Mira- 
michi, and  on  Moosehorn  Brook  in  King's  county.     At  various  other 
places  are  found  roofing  slate,  which  has  been  quarried  and  used ; 
iron  pyrites,  from  which  may  bo  made  copperas  and  alum;  bitumin- 
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ous  shale,  from  which  is  manufactured  naphtha,  kerosene,  and  paraf 
fine  ;  brick  clay,  potter's  clay,  and  fire  clay.  The  water  of  the  salt 
springs  at  Sussex  Vale  has  for  a  long  time  been  evaporated,  and  fur- 
nishes excellent  salt.  Largo  tracts  of  peat,  affording  good  fuel,  are 
found  in  various  places,  especially  in  Kent,  Queen's  and  Sunbury 
counties,  and  in  Miramichi  Bay.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  felspar, 
quartz,  ochres,  jade-stone,  chlorite,  jasper,  soap-stone,  and  many  other 
useful  minerals,  have  also  been  found,  in  more  or  less  profusion. 

The  commercial,  manufacturing  and  milling  interests  of  New 
Brunswick  are  important,  prosperous  and  increasing.  The  ships  and 
vessels  built  on  its  coasts  are  highly  esteemed  for  strength,  speed  and 
durability.  The  advantoges  of  the  country  for  ship  building  were 
very  early  observed  ;  Jonathan  Leavitt  built  a  small  schooner  named 
the  "Monneguash"  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  before  1770,  and  Wil- 
liam Davidson,  the  first  British  settler  on  the  Miramichi,  built  a  large 
schooner  there,  and  named  it  after  the  place,  in  1773.  From  these 
small  beginnings  the  business  has  grown  to  great  importance,  and  is 
pursued  at  many  places  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  ninety  miles  up 
the  St.  John,  and  on  its  tributaries,  the  Kennebecasis  and  Grand 
Lake,  and  at  many  places  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  Bay  Chaleurs. 
New  Brunswick  furnishes  all  the  timber  for  all  the  parts  of  the  hulls 
and  spars  of  vessels  uf  all  sizes,  except  thnt  live  oak,  white  oak,  and 
pitch  pine  are  sometimes  imported  from  the  United  States  for  ships 
of  a  very  superior  class.  In  1853,  122  vessels  were  built  in  New 
Brunswick,  of  the  total  capacity  of  71,428  tons;  and  in  1854,  135 
vessels,  in  all  of  09,426  tons. 

A  very  large  number  of  saw-mills,  running  by  water  or  by  steam, 
exists,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  From  230  in  1833,  the  number  had 
grown  in  1851  to  584,  employing  4,302  hands;  and  it  has  much  in- 
creased since. 

There  were  in  the  province  in  1851,201  grist-mills,  125  tanneries, 
1 1  foundries,  52  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  5,475  hand- 
looms,  mostly  weaving  home-made  cloth  for  country  use,  8  breweries, 
and  94  other  manufacturing  establishments,  giving  occupation  in  all 
to  about  2,000  persons,  not  including  the  hand-loom  weavers.  The 
total  value  of  articles  manufactured  within  the  province  in  the  same 
year,  including  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  candles,  wooden  ware,  cab- 
inet work,  soap,  hats,  and  iron  castings,  was  stated  at  £233,496. 

The  number  of  tons  of  shipping  owned  in  the  province  in  1855, 
was  110,451 ;  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  inwards  at  its  Dorts 
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in  the  fame  year  wa«  3,449,  in  all  of  590,707  tont  burthen,  and  of 
those  that  cleared,  3,381,  of  0(13,081  tont.  The  imports  of  that  year 
reached  a  total  value  of  £1,431,330,  and  the  exports  £830,881.  The 
apparent  balance  thus  left  against  the  province  is  more  than  made 
up  by  the  sale  of  new  ships  clearing  outward,  their  freight,  earnings 
of  provincial  vessels,  and  excess  of  prices  received  for  e  ;'  rts  over 
their  official  estimated  value  when  shipped ;  so  that  there  '^  u  fact  a 
handsome  balance  in  favor  of  the  province. 


« <«  ti^s^^^^^^^m 
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TiiR  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  are  a  most  important  department 
of  its  industry ;  the  returns  showing  that  besides  the  large  quantities 
used  at  home,  and  not  including  much  fresh  fish  and  half-cured  fish 
sent  away  without  being  reported,  there  were  exported  in  1855,  cured 
fish  of  various  kinds,  to  the  am.>^"t  of  £47,103.  The  seas  of  the 
New  Brunswick  coast  are  remarlvtibly  full  of  fish  during  the  summer, 
Bay  Chaleurs  in  particular,  fairly  swarming  with  them,  insomuch 
that  the  Indians  named  it  "Ecketaun  Nemaachu,"  or  "the  Sea  of 
Fish." 

The  cod-fisheries  of  Canseau,  as  well  as  those  of  Newfoundland, 
began  to  be  frequented  by  Europeans  very  soon  after  the  discoveries 
of  Cabot  in  1407,  and  all  nations  indiscriminately  enjoyed  them  until 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  possession  of  Newfoundland  and  its  fish- 
eries for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  until  the  French,  by  ceding  Nova 
Scotia  in  1740,  and  losing  Cape  Breton  in  1758,  gave  up  the  fisheries 
dependent  upon  those  governments.  The  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  17^3  granted  their  citizens  unlimited  rights  of  fishing  in  all 
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the  waters  of  the  sea-coast  of  British  America.  These  rights  have 
not  since  been  restricted,  except  by  a  provision  that  the  Americans 
shall  not  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  coast ;  which  provision,  how- 
ever, is  constantly  evaded ;  and  the  active  rivalry  of  the  Americans, 
and  of  the  French  who  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks,  both  these  nations 
having  great  advantages  over  British  subjects  by  their  system  of 
bounties,  has  been  a  constant  and  serious  injiiry  to  the  interests  of 
the  provinces,  whose  situation  both  geographically  and  politically 
should  naturally  give  them  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  fisheries  at 
least  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  had- 
dock, herring  and  mackerel ;  all  which  are  caught  near  the  Grand 
Manan  and  the  other  islands  near  Pn  samaquoddy  Bay,  and  thence 
along  the  coast  to  the  River  St.  John,  and  sometimes  further.  Cod, 
pollock,  hake  and  haddock,  are  caught  with  the  hook  and  line,  com- 
monly from  "pink-sterned"  boats,  (t.  o.,  boats  sharp  at  each  end,) 
twelve  or  eighteen  feet  long,  rigged  with  one  mast  stepped  well  fur- 
ward,  and  a  single  sail,  on  a  very  long  boom,  and  running  to  a  point 
at  the  top.  These  boats  are  swift  and  safe,  and  will  run  very  near 
the  wind.  In  the  winter,  and  for  the  remoter  fishing  grounds,  small 
schooners  are  used. 

The  codfish  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  of 
large  size.  They  may  be  taken  at  alinost  all  times  of  the  year; 
sometimes  close  in  shore,  and  sometimes  in  deep  water.  The  best 
ones  are  caught  in  about  sixty  fathoms,  in  the  end  of  winter  or  be- 
ginning of  spring,  and  are  vei'y  fat  and  thick,  sometimes  weighing  70 
or  80  pounds,  and  even  more.  They  are  split  and  dried,  or  pickled 
and  sold  by  the  barrel ;  and  sometimes  sent  fresh  to  market. 

Pollock  are  caught  in  July  and  afterwards ;  in  the  previous  part 
of  the  season  they  are  thin  and  of  little  value.  They  are  lively  and 
sportive,  and  are  best  caught  in  ripples  and  rapid  currents  between 
tides  and  amongst  the  islands.  They  are  cured  like  cod.  Hake  are 
a  large  fish,  sometimes  three  feet  long,  and  are  usually  caught  at 
night,  over  muddy  bottoms.  Their  teeth  are  so  strong  and  sharp 
that  the  line  has  to  be  armed  with  wire  for  some  inches  above  the 
hook,  as  they  easily  bite  oft'  a  cod -line.  Hake  are  split  and  dried 
like  cod,  but  require  much  more  salt.  Haddock  are  mostly  eaten 
fresh,  being  too  thin  for  drying. 

Herring  are  caught  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  during  every  month  in 
the  year ;  a  fact  that  refutes  the  common  belief  of  their  periodical 
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migration  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  probably  live  in  deep  water, 
and  come  ashore  to  spawn.  They  are  caught  either  in  nets  or  in 
weirs  of  brush  and  twigs.  Mackerel  are  of  late  years  not  abundant 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  nor  of  very  good  quality.  The  halibut  is  a 
large  fish  of  a  flat  shape,  much  like  a  flounder,  to  which  species  it 
belongs.  It  is  often  caught  by  those  fishing  for  co<l,  and  grows  to  a 
large  size,  sometimes  weighing  200  pounds  and  more.  Its  flesh  is 
firm  and  white,  and  liked  by  many  persons,  and  is  often  salted  and 
smoked  for  winter  use.  One  of  the  most  excellent  fish  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  is  the  "sea-shad,"  which  is  principally  caught  in  the  Cum- 
berland Basin,  by  long  nets,  set  during  the  night.  Its  flesh  is  ex- 
tremely fat  and  savory,  and  it  is  both  eaten  fresh  and  pickled  for 
winter.  This  fishery  employs  more  than  200  boats  and  500  men, 
who  are  computed  to  take  every  year  more  than  four  thousand  bar- 
rels of  these  fish,  worth  about  £5,000. 

Besides  these  fish,  there  are  also  caught  in  the  bay  great  quanti- 
ties of  smelts ;  skate  ;  tom-cod,  .or  frost-flsh ;  many  excellent  eels  ; 
the  torsk,  or  cusk ;  cunners,  or  sea-perch ;  and  the  silver  hake. 
There  are  also  caught  lobsters,  clams,  scallops,  periwinkles,  and 
shrimps. 

Besides  the  boats  owned  by  nearly  all  the  settlers  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  inhabitants  of  Grand  Manan,  Campo  Bello, 
and  the  West  Isles,  whose  chief  occupation  is  fishing,  own  and  work 
68  vessels  with  about  560  men,  and  350  boats  with  900  men,  besides 
a  force  of  about  200  men  in  charge  of  the  herring- weirs. 

The  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  Chaleurs  extends 
only  from  April  to  the  end  of  November,  as  the  ice  prohibits  it  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.     Cod  are  the  fish  principally  caught.     They 
are  found  near  the  shore  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  in 
I  deeper  water  as  it  advances.     The  boats  used  are  larger  than  those 
jof  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  two  masts,  two  fore-and-aft  sails  and  a 
jib,  and  usually  managed  by  two  men,  or  two  men  and  a  boy.     Each 
also  has  oars,  a  rope  cable,  an  anchor,  a  compass  and  a  stove ; 
land  with  outfit,  commonly  costs  about  £l8.     The  cod  of  Bay  Chaleur 
are  small,  and  very  white  and  dry ;  and  sell  better  than  any  other  kind 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  South  America.     Hake  are  found  in 
[the  Gulf,  and  are  cured  and  exported  by  the  name  of  "ling."    Had- 
liock  and  halibut  are  also  found ;  as  is  the  torsk  or  cusk ;  but  no  pol- 
lock.   Herrings  are  plentiful  all  along  the  coast,  being  lean  and  poor 
spring,  when  they  are  spawning,  but  fat  when  they  come  upon  the 
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coast  for  the  second  time,  about  August  20th.  They  are  now  called 
"fall-herrings,"  and  if  properly  cured  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
The  Gulf  abounds  in  mackerel,  which  are,  however,  almost  entirely 
caught  by  the  American  fishermen.  Alewives,  or  gaspereaux,  enter 
all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf,  in  the  spring,  and  are  caught  in 
great  numbers,  and  pickled  and  sent  to  the  Southern  United  States 
as  food  for  the  slaves.  Abundance  of  striped  bass  are  taken,  and 
extraordinary  quantities  of  smelts,  besides  salt-water  eels  and  cun- 
ners.  Shad  are  not  abundant,  and  are  poor.  Capelin,  a  small  fish 
of  very  delicate  flavor,  are  abundant.  They  are  much  used  as  bait 
for  mackerel  and  cod.  The  shell-fish  of  the  Gulf  include  excellent 
oysters,  lobsters,  which  are  so  abundant  as  sometimes  to  be  used  for 
manure,  clams,  both  large  and  small,  crabs,  periwinkles,  shrimps, 
muscles,  and  "razors,"  a  shell-fish  of  pleasant  flavor,  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  shell  to  a  razor. 

Besides  these  marine  fisheries,  the  numerous  lakes  and  streams  of 
New  Brunswick  afford  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fish.  Enormous 
quantities  of  salmon  are  caught  in  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf;  more  than 
400,000  pounds  having  been  exported  from  Miramichi  in  a  single 
season,  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cases.  Various  other  species  of 
fish,  as  the  shad,  gaspereaux,  striped  bass,  sm^lt,  silver  eel,  sea  trout  | 
and  sturgeon,  also  ascend  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  and  are  caught  in  j 
them.  Of  those  fish  which  remain  constantly  in  fresh  water,  the 
best  is  the  brook  trout,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  lake  and 
stream ;  the  large  lake  or  grey  trout ;  the  white  bass,  found  in  the 
St.  John  and  other  rivers  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  perch, 
roach,  dace,  and  several  other  common  kinds  of  fish;  not  to  mentionj 
eels,  which  are  almost  as  universal  as  trout. 

The  native  animals  of  New  Brunswick  are,  wolves  and  bears,l 
which  are,  however,  now  rapidly  becoming  unknown  except  in  the! 
wilder  parts  of  the  country ;  foxes,  weasels,  and  some  other  small| 
animals  of  prey ;  the  moose,  caribou  and  red  deer ;  beaver,  otter,| 
mink,  muskrat,  marten,  pine  marten,  lynx,  raccoon,  porcupine,  wood-j 
chuck,  ermine,  and  hare ;  wild  ducks  and  geese ;  partridges,  sn\m 
and  woodcock  ;  curlew,  plover,  and  occasionally  vast  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  fish  has  already  been  menJ 
tioned ;  besides  which  the  seal  and  the  whale  are  found  in  the  Gullj 
of  St.  Lawrence,  but  are  little  hunted  by  the  people  of  New  Bruiis^ 
wick.  The  walrus  also,  formerly  killed  in  immense  numbers  for  i 
teeth  and  oil,  has  become  comparatively  rare  upon  its  shores. 
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Many  important  roads  have  been  laid  out  through  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  including  the  great  main  road  from 
the  harbor  of  St,  John  up  the  valley  of  the  river  to  Canada ;  that  from 
Calais  in  the  United  States  to  St.  John,  and  thence  to  the  Peticodiac, 
and  onward  along  the  east  coast  to  the  Restigouche  ;  those  between 
Fredericton  and  the  ports  of  St.  Andrews  -md  Miramichi.     As  fast 
as  the  country  becomes  settled,  it  is  covered  with  a  network  of  con- 
necting roads,  branching  off  from  these  chief  ones.     £30,000  a  year 
is  expended   by  government  on  roads  and  bridges,  which  are  free 
everywhere,  except  the  wire  suspension  bridge  at  St.  John,  where  a 
toll  is  levied. 

A  railroad  is  in  operation  between  St.  Andrews  and  Woodstock; 
another  is  constructing,  from  St.  John  to  Shediuc  ;  others  are  in  con- 
templation, and  the  system  will  be  put  in  communication  with  the 
United  States  roads  at  Calais.  These  lines  of  road,  besides  aiding 
immensely  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  will 
afford  employment  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  large  number  of 
laborers. 

Fredericton,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  stands  on  the  south 
or  right  bank  of  the  St.  John,  in  York  county,  84  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  on  a  pleasant,  level  plain.  It  is  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  on  a  symmetrical  plan,  selected  in  1785  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
and  its  roomy  scale  affords  space  for  many  gardens,  which,  with 
ornamental  trees,  render  its  appearance  very  attractive.  It  contains 
the  public  buildings  of  the  government ;  a  substantial  stone  building 
for  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  called  Government 
House  ;  a  Province  Building,  for  the  legislature  and  the  courts  ;  the 
land  office,  and  other  public  offices.  It  contains,  also.  King's  College, 
a  handsome  stone  edifice,  170  by  60  feet ;  and  the  Central  Bank,  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  £35,000.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  but  a 
few  years  since.  It  is  very  regularly  and  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
some  of  its  streets  are  a  mile  in  length.  Much  labor  and  expense 
have  been  incurred  in  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  John  above  Fredericton,  to  the  great  improvement  of  it. 
Since  1848,  when  it  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  the  business  of  the 
city  has  much  increased,  and  is  still  increasing.  Its  population  is 
about  5,000. 

St.  John,  the  largest  city  iu  the  province,  and  its  business  capital, 
j  was  first  settled  by  loyalists  from  the  revolted  American  colonies,  in 
1783;  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1785,  and  has  now 
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grown  up  to  a  population  of  about  30,000.  Its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  depot  are  very  great,  as  its  harbor  never  freezes,  and 
vfissels  can  enter  and  depart  on  every  day  of  the  year.  The  city  is 
egularly  laid  at,  well  built,  and  strikingly  situated  on  the  bold  slope 
of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  St.  John  river.  In  1837,  1839,  and  1841, 
it  suffered  much  from  severe  fires,  but  is  now  rapidly  improving  by 
the  erection  of  substantial  buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  and  sometimes 
of  iron  and  glass ;  wooden  ones  having  been  prohibited  by  law  in 
the  business  part  of  the  town.  It  contains  many  handsome  public 
edifices,  among  which  are  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  Marine  Hospital,  two  fine  buildings  for  barracks,  a  court-house 
of  stone,  prison,  &c.  Among  the  chief  public  institutions  of  St. 
John  are,  a  grammar  school,  the  free  school,  known  as  the  "Central 
Madras  School,"  two  public  libraries,  several  banks  of  discount  and 
issue,  a  savings  bank,  several  insurance  companies,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  several  charitable  and  religious  societies,  &c.  There  are 
several  newspapers,  of  much  intelligence  and  high  character.  Of 
the  banks,  three  in  number,  two  have  together  a  capital  of  £250,000; 
and  the  third  is  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  in 
London,  which  has  a  capital  of  £1,000,000.  The  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  entrance  to  the  port,  the  tide,  &,c.,  have  been 
mentioned  in  describing  the  majestic  river  which  forms  the  harbor. 
In  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  city,  a  fine  light-house  has 
been  Erected  on  Partridge  Island,  which  commands  the  river's  mouth, 
and  on  v/hich  there  is  also  a  battery ;  the  channel  is  indicated  by  con- 
spicuous sea-marks,  and  a  breakwater,  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel, 
below  the  city,  defends  vessels  from  the  heavy  sea  caused  by  south- 
erly gales.  The  progress  of  the  city  is  being  still  further  promoted 
by  iii«^  system  of  railroads  now  in  process  of  construction,  between 
it  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  those  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  road  on  one  hand,  and  Halifax,  Bay  Verte  and  Shediac 
on  the  other.  It  is  already  in  communication  with  the  telegraphic 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  has  kept  up  with  the 
march  of  domestic  as  well  as  commercial  improvement  by  means  of 
companies  which  have  secured  it  the  comforts  of  gas-light  and  a 
reservoir  which  supplies  the  whole  city  with  water.  Its  beauty  is 
also  much  enhanced  by  several  very  handsome  public  squares  or 
parks,  tastefully  laid  out  and  well  planted  ;  among  which  the  King's 
Gardens  and  the  Queen's  Gardens  are  much  resorted  to  for  amuse- 
ment and  promenading.     The  municipal  government  of  the  city 
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consists  of  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  from  as  many  wards,  and  six 
assistant  aldermen.  It  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of  Carleton,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  handsome  suspen<iion  bridge,  680 
feet  in  length ;  a  well-constructed  and  very  graceful  as  well  as  com- 
modious structure. 

St.  John  is  a  remarkably  wealthy  city  for  its  size,  and  a  very  busy 
one.  It  is  the  business  center  of  a  vast  territory,  productive  of  a 
great  mass  of  mineral,  agricultural  and  other  commercial  values. 
The  lumber  floating  down  the  river  to  St.  John  in  1852,  included 
100,000  tons  sawed  white  pine,  10,000  tons  hackmatack,  50,000,000 
white  pine  logs,  20,000,000  spruce  logs,  50,000,000  feet  pine  boards, 
15,000,000  shingles,  5,000,000  clapboards,  to  a  total  value  of  £389,- 
000.  The  imports  for  1851  amounted  to  £647,333 ;  the  exports  to 
£514,026.  In  1852,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  arriving  was  1,740, 
in  all  of  334,267  tons  burthen;  and  clearing,  1,746,  of  362,017  tons. 
The  proximity  of  the  lumbering  districts  gives  great  facilities  for 
ship-building ;  and  accordingly,  the  number  of  vessels  built  at  St. 
John  in  1851  was  72,  in  all  of  37,607  tons ;  and  in  1852,  87,  of  45,* 
123  tons.  On  Dec.  31,  1851,  518  vessels  were  owned  in  the  city,  of 
94,810  tons.  To  the  total  of  exports  given  above,  ought  in  fact  to 
be  added  £160,000,  for  21,'V30  tons  shipping  sold  abroad.  The 
extent  of  the  travel  which  centers  at  St.  John  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  in  1851,  50,000  people  were  carried  by  steamer  on  the 
single  route  from  St.  John  to  Fredericton. 

Of  the  other  towns  in  the  province,  Dalhousie  and  Bathurst  ship 
large  quantities  of  timber;  Miramichi  and  the  range  of  villages 
along  the  banks  of  its  river  are  prospering  on  the  lumber  and  fishing 
business ;  Shediac  possesses  a  growing  trade ;  Monckton  is  growing 
rapidly  by  means  of  its  railroad  connections;  St.  Andrews  and 
Woodstock  have  much  transportation  and  agricultural  business ;  and 
many  other  towns  and  villages  are  springing  up  and  increasing  in 
every  part  of  the  countj/. 
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The  moral,  religious  and  educational  condition  of  New  Brunswick 
is  good.  It  contains  in  ai),  about  425  places  of  worship,  and  about 
half  as  nnany  clergymen,  of  all  denominations  ;  the  strongest  being 
the  Church  of  England,  ihn  Baptists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  There 
are  no  tithes  nor  compulsory  taxes  for  religious  purposes,  the  volun- 
tary principle  being  universal. 

New  Brunswick  appropriates  the  very  handsome  amount  of  £12,- 
000  a  year  to  educational  purposes.  The  educational  institutions  of 
the  province  consist  of  King's  College  at  Fredericton,  chartered  in 
1823,  a  grammar  school  in  each  county,  a  Baptist  seminary  at  Fred- 
ericton, a  Methodist  academy  at  Sackville  in  Westmoreland  county, 
several  free  schools  for  the  poor  under  a  corporation  called  "The 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  Madras  School,"  and  the  system  of 
common  or  parish  schools.  These  last  exist  in  nearly  every  town, 
village  and  settlement,  and  are  so  organized  as  to  afford  a  respectable 
English  education  to  all.  These  schools  are  under  the  management 
of  a  Provincial  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  executive  Council,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  latter  officer  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  secretary  to 
the  Board,  which  appoints  an  inspector  for  each  county.  There  is  a 
model  school  and  a  training  school  for  teachers,  who  are  examined, 
trained,  and  licensed  under  the  authority  of  the  Board.  There  are 
also  four  Roman  Catholic  schools,  an  academy  at  St.  Stephen,  an 
infant  school  at  Fredericton,  and  an  African  school  and  a  commer- 
cial school  at  St.  John,  all  receiving  aid  from  government. 
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The  population  of  New  Brunswick,  besides  the  English  inhabit- 
ants, includes  French,  Indians,  and  a  few  negroes. 

The  French  occupy  the  borders  of  the  great  marshes  or  "suit 
meadows"  of  Westmoreland  county,  various  settlements  along  the 
coast  from  Bay  Verte  to  the  Restigouche,  and  there  is  an  isolated 
settlement  of  them  at  Madawasca.  Their  religion  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  their  language  a  corrupt  j)atois  or  dialect  of  the  French, 
though  they  readily  understand  the  pure  French  of  Paris.  They  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  hereditary  manners,  costumes  and  religion, 
and  are  still,  as  they  have  always  been,  a  moral,  peaceful,  industrious, 
frugal,  gay,  and  social  people.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  make  great  merriment  at  weddings,  and  on  Sun- 
days, which  are  with  them  days  of  amusement  and  festivity,  after 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  They  are  polite  and  quite  grace- 
ful in  manners,  hospitable  and  generous,  though  not  remarkable  fur 
enterprise;  and  they  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  and  incommodious 
habits  of  their  ancestors,  in  building,  modes  of  cultivation,  tools,  &.c. 

The  Indians  are  the  relics  of  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Micmacs  and 
the  Melicetes.  The  former  occupied  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts, 
and  are  formed  of  the  ocean  and  its  neighborhood,  being  called  by 
the  Melicetes  "salt-water  Indians."  The  Melicetes  are  mostly  estab- 
lished in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  and  thence  westward.  They 
speak  a  Delaware  dialect,  while  that  of  the  Micmacs  is  Iroquois. 
The  general  character  and  habits  of  these  tribes  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Indians  of  North  America.  Both  tribes  were  brave  and 
active  warriors,  the  Micmacs  in  particular  being  often  n)en  of  sur- 
prising size,  strength  and  quickness.  They  were  for  a  vevy  long 
time  the  faithful  allies  of  the  French,  and  did  not  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  English  crown  until  after  the  Canadas  and  Acadia  were 
hopelessly  lost  to  France.  Like  nearly  all  the  other  Indian  tribes, 
the  most  persevering  efforts  to  habituate  them  to  civilized  feelings 
and  modes  of  life  have  almost  entirely  failed ;  and  they  are  now 
steadily  decreasing  in  number,  both  tribes,  formerly  counting  from 
6,000  to  8,000  souls,  not  now  including  1,000  persons.  The  Meli- 
cetes are  still  bold,  active  and  skillful  hunters  and  woodsmen,  and 
the  Micmacs  often  good  fishermen.  They  are  sometimes  employed 
as  lumberers,  and  often  as  guides  or  assistants  to  travelers  or  sports- 
men ;  employments  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  in  which  they 
are  faithful  and  efficient. 

During  the  last  war  with  America,  a  number  of  negroes  were 
Vol.  IV.— 59. 
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brought  by  the  British  forces  from  the  Southern  States  and  estab- 
lished in  the  province.  They  have,  however,  always  been  idle, 
thriftless  and  vicious,  and  an  inconvenience  and  burden  to  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  live,  on  whom  falls  most  of  the  expense  of  their 
support.  The  greater  part  of  thtyu  are  near  St.  John.  Many  of 
them  find  employ  men  f  as  servants  in  white  families. 

The  main  body  of  the  settlers  in  New  Brunswick,  however,  con- 
sists of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  emigrants  or  their  descend- 
ants, and  of  the  descendants  of  the  loyalists  who  took  refuge  in  this 
country  from  the  dangers  to  which  their  f)rinciples  exposed  them  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  are,  as  a  race,  tall,  well -formed 
and  handsome,  seldom  becoming  corpulent.  They  are  enterprising 
and  active  in  disposition,  frank  and  hearty  in  manners,  industrious, 
kind,  humane  and  generous  ;  and  as  a  class,  are  in  remarkably  inde- 
pendent and  comfortable  circumstances.  They  usually  live  in  great 
abundance,  and  while  their  manners  have  not  the  artificial  elegance 
of  cities,  their  hospitality  is  frankly  and  heartily  bestowed  upon 
strangers  who  seem  to  deserve  it.  Indeed,  a  traveler  in  the  province 
has  said  that  "any  person  of  respectable  address  and  appearance, 
who  can  tell  a  good  story,  sing  a  good  song,  rnd  play  the  fiddle,  can 
travel  through  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  free  of  expense." 
They  are  free  and  plain  in  expressing  their  opinions,  and  loyally  at- 
tached to  the  English  crown,  while  they  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  privileges  of  .heir  native  province.  Their  fondness 
for  society  and  social  amusements  is  especially  indulged  in  the  win- 
ter, which  is  the  season  chosen  for  visiting,  balls,  sleigh  rides,  parties, 
and  pleasure  of  all  kinds.  It  is  also  eminently  the  season  for  polite 
attentions  to  the  fair  sex,  and  is  usually  selected  for  courtship.  In 
Fredericton  and  St.  Johns,  there  is  much  very  good  society,  much 
gaiety  arising  from  the  usual  presence  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
at  the  former  place  of  the  government ;  and  also,  a  very  perceptible 
tinge  of  aristocratic  feeling  in  some  circles,    - 

The  total  population  of  New  Brunswick  was  at  various  periods  as 
follows:  iii  1824,  74,176;  in  1834,  119,457;  in  1840,  154,U00;  in 
1851,  103,800;  in  1857,  210,000;  and  is  now  estimated  at  220,000. 

The  government  of  New  Brunswick  is  administered  by  an  execu- 
tive officer  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-governor,  who  has  an  exec- 
utive council  of  nine,  appointed,  like  himself,  by  the  crown.  The 
legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  upper  of  twenty-one  mem- 
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bers,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  holding  ofTice  at  ita  pleasure,  and 
the  lower  of  forty -one  members,  elected  every  four  years  by  the 
people. 

The  courts  are,  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and 
four  assistants;  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  for  maritime  iind  prize 
cases ;  a  court  of  piracy,  composed  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  su- 
preme court,  executive  council,  vice-admiralty  judge,  and  provincial 
secretary  and  treasurer,  with  any  flag-officers,  captains  or  command- 
ers on  the  station  ;  a  probate  court  in  each  county,  whose  judge  or 
"surrogate"  is  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor;  a  court  of  di- 
vorce, consisting  of  the  governor,  council,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
supreme  court  judges ;  courts  of  common  pleas  and  general  sessions, 
lit!']  four  times  a  year  in  each  county  ;  and  justice's  courts,  held  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  whenever  required,  at  their  own  residences. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  governors  or  acting  governors  of 
New  Ihunswick,  with  their  titles  and  the  dates  of  their  assumption 
of  office  : — 

Sir  Guy  Carluton, Capt.  General  and  Gov.  in  oh.   Aag.  IG,  1784. 

"      "          "         Lieut.  Governor,  Oct.  30, 1786. 

O.  G.  Ludlow,  Esq. , Pres't  of  Council  &  Com.-in-ch.  Oct.    5, 1803. 

E.  Winslow,  Eaq., game,  Feb.  20,1808. 

Maj.  Gen.  M.  Hunter, •ume.  May  24,1808. 

[,t.  Col.  G.  Johnstone, same,           ,  Dec.  17, 1808. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hunter, Banie,  Apr.  28, 1809. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  Balfour rome,  Sept.  11,1811. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hunter, ume,  Nov.  14, 1811. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  G.  S.  Smylh, Pres't  and  Com.-in-chief,  Jane  15, 1812. 

Maj.  Gen.SirT.  Saumarez, tame,  Aug.  17,1813. 

Maj.  Gen.  Smyth, ume,  Aug.  14, 1814. 

Lt.  Col.  n.  W.  Hailes, ume,  June  25, 1816. 

Maj.  Gen.  Smyth, Lt.  Gov.  and  Com.-in-chief,  July    1,1817. 

W,  Chipman,  Esq., President       "           "  April  1, 1823. 

J. M. Bliss,  Esq., "              "           "  Fcb,21,1824. 

Maj.Gen.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  Bart., Lt.Gov.          "            "  Aug.  28, 1824. 

W.  Black,  Esq., President        "            "  Mch.30,1829. 

Maj.Gen. SirA.  Campbell, Bart., G.C.B.,  Lt.Gov.          "            '«  Sept.   9,1831. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Harvey,  K.C.H.,C.B.,    "                 "            "  May    1,1837. 

Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  K.  H., "                 "           «  Apr.  26, 1841. 

SirE.W.nead, ««  "  «« 1851. 

J.  H.T.M.  Sutton,  Esq., "  "  "  1^55. 

The  natural  advantages  of  New  Brunswick  are  very  great.  It 
possesses  remarkable  capacities  for  supporting  a  dense  population. 
Very  much  of  its  best  land  is  still  unsettled;  large  ranges  of  excel- 
lent timber  are  uncut;  unknown  stores  of  valuable  minerals  are 
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awaiting  the  miner ;  the  most  productive  f.sheriea  in  the  whole  world 
lie  along  all  its  coast,  around  all  its  islands,  in  every  on?  of  its  rivers 
and  lakes.  A  superabundance  of  fuel  and  water-power  is  at  hand 
everywhere  for  manafacturing  purposes.  Numerous  safe  and  con- 
venient harbors  afford  ample  accommodation  to  commerce,  internal 
communication  by  water  is  singularly  extensive  and  easy,  and 
bridges,  roads  and  railroads  are  yearly  perfecting  the  system.  The 
elements  of  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity 
are  unbounded  in  quantity.  Nothing  but  the  judicious  employment 
of  capital  and  labor  is  required  to  elevate  New  Brunswick  to  a  very 
high  place  in  power  and  wealth.  Those  requisites  are  in  fact  evciy 
year  more  and  more  freely  supplied ;  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Province  are  bright  enough  to  satisfy  the  warmest  desires. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  DISCOVERED. — FIRST  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  PRBKOB. 
—  COLONY  OF  DE  LA  ROCHE. — CONVICTS  ON  SABLE  ISLAND. 
— DB  MONTS,  QOVKRNOll  OP  ACADIA. — CONFISCATES  ROS- 
SIONOL'S  GOODS.  —  POUTRINCOURT  SETTLES  PORT 
ROYAL. — MAHDERTON,  THE  INDIAN  SACHEM. — 
POUTRINCOURT  AND  THE  JESUITS. — AR- 
OALL  INVADES  ACADIA.  —  SIR  WIL- 
LIAM ALEXANDER'S  SETTLERS. — 
''  r   -         KIRK'S  CONQUEST  OP  CANADA. 
;  — RAZILLAI.  —  CHARN1881. 

—  DB  LA  TOUR. 


In  tracing  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
include  an  account  of  a  very  large  territory  formerly  known  under 
that  name,  or  under  that  of  Acadia,  which  was  anciently  synonymous 
with  it. 

The  precise  period  of  the  discovery  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Europeans, 
after  Cabot's  voyage  in  1497,  is  not  afcertauied.  The  French  are, 
however,  usually  supposed  to  have  bee  n  fhsi  icquainted  with  it,  and 
an  old  sea-captain  named  Scavalet  had  irtude  forty  voyages  to  the 
harbor  of  Canseau  before  1600;  that  port  being  already  a  favorite 
resort  for  fishermen.  The  coast  was,  however,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  only  portion  of  the  peninsula  at  all  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans, and  then  only  temporarily,  while  engaged  in  curing  their  fish. 
The  first  actual  attempt  to  colonize  it  was  made  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roche,  in  1598,  who  took  out  by  the  orders  of  Henry  IV.,  a  number 
of  convicts,  who  were  to  be  made  settlers.  The  Marquis  seems  not 
to  have  possessed  much  practical  common  sense,  for  having  landed 
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on  Sablo  Island,  a  dreary  little  sand  bank  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  ho  chose  to  consider  it  a  good  place 
to  make  a  settlement,  left  forty  of  his  ship's  company  upon  it,  and 
proceeded  to  explore  the  main  land.  In  this  pursuit  he  spent  some 
time,  and  was  then  driven  back  to  France  by  severe  storms,  without 
taking  oiT  those  whom  ho  had  left  on  Sable  Island.  These  unlucky 
persons  were  saved  from  starvation  by  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  on  the 
island,  from  which  they  obtained  some  sheep,  and  plank  to  make 
huts.  When  their  provisions  were  gone  they  lived  on  fish,  and  when 
their  clothes  wore  out  they  made  others  of  seal-skins.  In  this  dread- 
ful solitude  they  remained  for  seven  years,  when  King  Henry  sent 
Chetodel,  De  la  Roche's  pilot,  to  bring  them  home.  Only  twelve 
were  left  alive,  and  these  the  king  pardoned,  in  consideration  of  their 
sufferings. 

In  1003,  M.  de  Monts  received  from  Henry  IV.  a  commission  as 
Governor  General  of  Acadia,  the  territory  placed  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion extending  from  Virginia  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Instead  of  any  sal- 
ary  in  this  office,  he  had  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trado  within  his  limits, 
and  large  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  his  privileges.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  and  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing an  association  of  wealthy  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
under  his  license.  In  March,  1604,  ho  sailed  from  France,  and  in 
just  two  months  reached  a  harbor,  now  Liverpool  harbor,  and  find- 
ing one  Rossignol  trading  with  the  Indians  without  a  license,  confis- 
cated his  ship  and  goods,  with  no  compensation  except  that  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  place.  Proceeding  in  the  exploration  of  the  coast, 
De  Monts  doubled  Cape  Sable  and  discovered  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  he  named  La  Baye  Fran^oise ;  and  on  whose  borders  he  found 
a  vein  of  iron  ore,  and  another,  which  he  supposed  to  contain  silver. 
A  friend  of  De  Monts,  named  Poutrincourt,  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  country  near  Annapolis,  that  he  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
De  Monts,  determined  to  establish  himself  there,  and  named  the 
place  Port  Royal.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  De  Monts  ex- 
plored the  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  New  Brunswick.  While  making  these  explorations, 
a  clergyman  who  had  come  out  from  a  love  of  travel.  lost  himself  in 
the  woods,  and  only  by  a  providential  chance  was  rescued,  after  six- 
teen days  of  wandering  and  living  on  berries  and  roots,  by  a  boat's 
crew  sent  in  shore  to  fish. 

The  island  in  the  St.  Croix  river,  where  De  Monts  at  first  estab- 
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lished  himwif,  was  noon  found  not  to  be  a  favorable  iiite  for  a  ictllc- 
ment ;  and  after  exploring  the  coast  aa  far  m  Cape  Co<l,  he  removed 
to  Fort  Royal.     Here  the  colonist*  erected  a  fort  und  habitations, 
cleared  ground,  and  set  about  cultivating  crops,  raiHing  animals,  and 
trading  with  the  Indians.     The  French  have  always  shown  a  pecul- 
iar talent  for  conciliating  savages,  and  accordingly  Maml)erton,  a 
great  sachem  of  that  region,  and  his  tribe,  became  the  fast  friends  of 
the  settlers  at  Port  Royal.     They  erected  a  water-mill,  caught  and 
cured  several  hogsheads  of  herrings  and  niewives,  which  they  sent 
to  France,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  Income  a  flourishing  and  profit- 
able  colony.     De  Monts,  however,  was  after  a  year  or  two  deprived 
of  his  monopoly  and  his  commission  by  intrigues  at  home,  and  his 
friend  Poulrincourt  became  the  leader  of  lli«  colonisfs.     The  French 
king  soon  insisted  upon  the  admission  of  Jeeuit  missionaries  into  the 
colony,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Poulrincourt,  althoii^^h  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous Catholic.     He  was,  however,  obliged  to  i)ermit  their  presence, 
but  treated  them  in  such  a  cavalier  manner,  his  son,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded him  at  his  return  to  France,  even  threatening  them  with  cor- 
poral punishment  if  they  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  government, 
that  they  finally  went  off  to  Mount  Desert  Island,  where  they  estab- 
lished  a  mission. 

But  both  the  Mount  Desert  colony  and  that  at  Port  Royal  were 
soon  broken  up  by  an  expedition  in  1613,  under  Capt.  Argall,  from 
Virginia,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  settlements  were  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  English  colony.  Argall  first  destroyed  the 
settlement  at  Mount  Desert,  and  then  returning  a  second  time,  cap- 
tured Port  Royal,  and  sent  some  of  its  inhabitants  to  England,  while 
others  fled  to  the  Indians,  or  to  the  French  settlements  in  Canadn. 
Neither  the  English  nor  the  French  government  took  any  notice  of 
these  distant  hostilities,  and  indeed  for  many  years  neither  of  them 
considered  the  settlements  in  Acadia  to  possess  any  value  or  import- 
ance at  all. 

Eight  years  after  Argall's  expedition,  James  I,  issued  a  grant  to 
Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  talents,  enterprise 
and  education,  a  grant  of  all  the  country,  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  St.  Croix  northward  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  which  the  name 
Nova  Scotia  was  then  given  for  the  first  time.  This  name  and  that 
of  Acadia  were  nearly  synonymous ;  the  latter — unless  indeed  it 
applied  to  the  enormous  territory  granted  to  De  Monts — including 
also  a  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.     Sir  William  sent  out  some  emi- 
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grants,  who  reached  Nova  Scotia  in  the  spring  of  1623,  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  a  winter's  delay  at  Newfoundland.  They  however 
found  the  country  still  occupied  by  the  survivors  of  the  French  em- 
igrants,  and  by  various  other  adventurers,  who  had  quietly  come  in, 
finding  it  neglected  by  the  English ;  and  not  being  strong  enough  for 
violent  measures,  they  returned  to  England.  In  1627,  four  years 
afterwards,  Sir  William  procured  a  renewal  and  enlargement  of  his 
grant  from  Charles  I.,  who  also  established  an  order  of  Knights  Bar- 
onets, whose  dignity  and  territorial  possessions  in  Nova  Scotia  were 
to  depend  upon  their  aiding  the  new  settlements  there.  Alexander 
now  secured  the  services  of  a  French  adventurer  named  Kerlk, 
usually  called  Sir  David  Kirk,  fitted  out  a  second  expedition,  and 
sent  it  out  to  reconquer  Acadia  from  the  Frencli,  and  settle  it  under 
his  own  grant.  Kirk  captured,  in  1627,  eighteen  French  transports, 
containing  135  cannon,  intended  for  Port  Iloyal  and  Quebec ;  in  the 
next  year  he  took  I'ort  Royal,  and  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  intention  of  conquering  the  rest  of  Canada,  but  the  approach  of 
winter  delayed  him  until  the  next  summer,  when  Champlain,  having 
but  a  feeble  force,  surrendered  Quebec  to  him,  and  he  took  possession 
of  all  French  North  America  for  the  British  crown.  De  la  Tour, 
one  of  Kirk's  prisoners,  of  whose  feud  with  Charniss<}  an  account  is 
given  under  the  head  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  course  of  his  en- 
gagements with  Sir  William  Alexander,  came  to  Nova  Scotia  with 
two  ships,  found  his  son  Elienne  holding  for  the  French  king  a  fort 
at  Cape  Sable,  endeavored  in  vain  to  gain  him  over  to  the  English, 
then  made  a  violent  but  fruitless  attack  on  the  fort,  gave  up  his  un- 
dertaking, and  sent  his  ships  back  to  England,  himself  remaining 
under  his  sou's  protection,  but  on  the  humiliating  condition  that  he 
should  not  enter  the  fort.  Next  year  he  joined  some  Scotch  emi- 
grants, and  with  them  erected  a  fort  ut  Granville,  across  the  basin 
from  Port  Royal,  whose  remains  still  exist.  But  thirty  of  his  com- 
pany died  the  first  winter,  and  Alexander,  discouraged  at  the  large 
expenses  and  small  success  of  his  settlements,  gave  up  his  whole 
interest  in  Nova  Scotia,  except  at  Port  Royal,  to  his  more  enterpris- 
ing associate  La  Tour. 

In  1632,  Charles  I.,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's,  ceded  to  Louis 
XIII.  all  the  English  rights  to  Canada  and  the  provinces,  which  were 
collectively  termed  New  France.  The  French  had  before  this  time, 
and  while  the  English  were  still  in  possession  of  the  country,  formed 
in  1627  a  large  company  called  the  Company  of  New  France,  with 
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great  powers  and  privileges,  and  including  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
other  nobles  and  eminent  men,  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlements 
and  the  Indian  trade.  The  eighteen  transports  taken  by  Kirk  were 
the  property  of  this  company,  and  their  first  expedition.  This  mis- 
fortune was  followed  closely  by  his  conquest  of  the  whole  country, 
and  a  strong  force  was  being  fitted  out  under  Razillai  to  reconquer 
it,  when  it  was  given  up  by  England.  Most  of  the  military  force- 
were  therefore  left  behind;  and  Razillai  came  out  merely  as  com. 
mandant  of  Acadia.  He  established  himself  at  La  Have,  and  being 
under  orders  to  keep  possession  of  the  country  to  the  Kennebec 
river,  he  presently  sent  an  expedition  which  took  the  post  established 
hy  the  Plymouth  colonists  at  Pemaquid  for  trading  with  the  Indians, 
carried  the  goods  to  La  Have,  and  left  a  garrison  to  hold  the  place. 

Razillai  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daubr<)  de  Char- 
niss(5,  who  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Pentagoet  or  Penobscot,  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  history  of  the  troubles  between  Char- 
nias^  and  La  Tour  belongs  to  New  Brunswick,  where  it  may  befound. 

In  1654,  Nova  Scotia  fell  a  third  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, being  easily  taken  by  an  expedition  under  Major  Sedgwick,  an 
officer  sent  out  by  Cromwell.  This  possession  was,  however,  little 
else  than  the  armed  occupation  of  Port  Royal ;  the  French,  though 
thus  prevented  from  hostilities  with  the  New  England  men,  still  oc- 
cupying all  the  other  posts  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  possess- 
ing the  entire  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade. 

Etienne  de  la  Tour  now  associated  with  himself  Thomas  Temple 
and  William  Crowne,  and  on  petition  to  the  Protector,  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  territory  extending  from  Merliguash  or  Lunenburg,  along 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Maine,  to  the  Pe- 
nobscot, and  three  hundred  miles  inland,  with  all  the  islands  and  fish- 
cries,  and  resorving  to  the  government  only  the  mines  and  minerals, 
and  the  appointment  of  governor.  Temple  shortly  bought  out  La 
Tour,  and  expended  £1G,000  in  reestablishing  the  forts  and  posts; 
and  had  already  begun  to  receive  a  large  income  from  the  furs  and 
fisheries,  when  his  plans  were  broken  up  by  another  cession  of  the 
whole  country  to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.  lemple 
tried  to  keep  part  of  his  lands  by  making  a  distinction  between 
Acadia,  the  term  used  in  the  treaty,  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  effect 
that  Acadia  meant  only  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia, 
This  quibble  was,  however,  overruled,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grand 
Fontaine  took  possession  of  the  country. 
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GROWTH    OF  NOVA   SCOTIA  UNDER   THE   FRENCH.  —  KINO    WIL- 
LIAM'S  WAR. — SIR   WILLIAK  PHIPS  TAKES  PORT  ROYAL. — 
YILLABON  AT  OEMSEC. — NOVA   SCOTIA  SEPARATED   PROM 
MASSACHUSETTS. — PEACE  OP  RYSWICK.  —  QUEEN  ANNE'S 
WAR. — FRENCH    NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    PIRATES. — 
CHURCH'S   INVASION   OF   NOVA  SCOTIA,  —  REPULSE 
OF  THIRD  MASSACHUSETTS  INVASION. — A  FOURTH 
ONE  TAKES  PORT  ROYAL. — PEACE  OF  UTRECHT. 
—  RELUCTANCE  OF   ENGLISH  TO  SETTLE. — 
DESTRUCTION  OF  NORRIDOWOCK. 

Nova  Scotia  now  remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  French 
for  twenty  years,  but  only  increased  very  slowly,  its  population  not 
reaching  1,000,  and  receiving  from  the  mother  country  little  attention 
and  less  assistance;  for  in  those  days  the  European  governments 
recognized  but  one  quality  of  real  value  in  a  colony,  viz.,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals. 

When  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  in  1689, 
the  year  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  still  deliberating  on  plans  for  strengthening  the  military 
condition  of  its  feeble  and  scattered  posts  in  Acadia.  The  enthusi- 
astic Protestant  loyalty  of  Massachusetts,  however,  acting  with  more 
promptitude,  quickly  fitted  up  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  three  men- 
of-war  and  700  troops,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  which  appeared 
before  Port  Royal,  May  20, 1690.  Manival,  the  French  commander, 
having  but  86  men,  his  works  dilapidated  and  most  of  his  guns  dis- 
mounted, after  some  negotiation  surrendered,  on  terms  which,  the 
French  writers  claim,  Phips  subsequently  violated,  plundering  indis- 
criminately the  town,  the  officers,  and  the  priests.  Thence  he  sailed 
to  Chedabucto,  where  M.  Montorgueil  the  commandant  made  a  brave 
uefense,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender,  obtaining  honorable  terms. 

Villabon,  appointed  governor  by  the  French  king,  shortly  arrived, 
and  finding  the  posts  on  the  peninsula  dismantled  by  the  English, 
established  his  h.  ad-quarters  at  the  Gemsc  -  ,in  the  present  limits 
of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  annoyed  he  ''.ew  Englanders  much 
by  his  expeditions.     After  taking  llie  fort  at  Pemaquid,  he  was  how- 
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ever  himself  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to  Boston,  and  an  expedition 
sent  from  that  town  under  Colonel  Church,  ravaged  the  country 
about  Beau  Basin,  now  Cumberland  county. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  up  to  this  time  claimed  to  pos- 
sess Nova  Scotia  under  their  charter,  and  had  at  various  times  ap- 
pointed  officers  to  govern  it ;  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  hold 
it,  they  petitioned  the  crown  to  relieve  them  of  the  charge,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  Nova  Scotia  made  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  English  maintained  their  military  hold  upon  Acadia  until 
1696,  when  it  was  again  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 

Villabon,  the  French  governor,  now  asserted  an  enclusive  right  for 
the  French,  to  all  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  those  coasts,  and 
informed  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he  should  make  prison- 
ers of  all  English  found  fishing  or  trading  east  of  the  Kennebec.  He 
had  not,  however,  force  enough  to  execute  his  threat,  and  the  English 
still  retained  possession  of  a  large  share  of  the  fisheries. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick  only  lasted  until  1701,  when  war 
was  declared  by  England  against  France  on  account  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  pretender  by  Louis  XIV.;  and  one  of  the  first  designs 
entertained  by  the  French  was,  to  obtain  once  more  possession  of 
Acadia.  Extended  schemes  for  emigration  and  fortification  were 
projected,  but  were  soon  laid  aside.  Orders  were,  however,  sent  to 
the  governor,  Brouillard,  to  do  all  m  his  power  to  enlarge  the  trade 
of  La  Have,  to  strengthen  its  lor  fications,  and  to  keep  the  New 
Englanders  out  of  the  fishery.  Brouillard,  receiving  no  forces  to 
execute  these  orders,  either  from  France  or  Canada,  had  recourse  to 
the  pirates  who  were  then  quite  numerous  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  and  succeeded  in  inciting  them  to  depredate  upon 
the  New  England  trading  vessels.  They  made  La  Have  their  depot, 
and  the  money  and  merchandise  they  brought  in  enabled  Brouillard 
to  pay  the  Indians  whom  he  set  on  to  attack  the  English  by  land;  so 
that  he  managed  to  make  both  his  two  branches  of  warfare  self- 
supporting. 

To  avenge  these  hostile  acts.  Col.  Church  was  again  sent  to  invade 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1704,  with  a  fleet  and  550  men.  He  entered  the 
Penobscot  and  seized  the  daughter  of  Baron  Castine,  destroyed  the 
settlements  en  the  Passamaquoddy.  those  at  Minas,  (now  Ilorton,) 
and  those  at  C.iiegnecto,  and  at  the  latter  place  inflicted  an  enor- 
mous injury  on  the  French  by  piercing  the  dykes  and  overflowing 
their  extensive  reclaimed  meadow-lands  with  the  sea.     He  did  not, 
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however,  venture  to  attack  the  fort  at  Port  Royal,  although  his  fleet 
lay  for  some  time  in  the  harbor  there. 

Three  years  later,  in  1707,  the  consent  of  the  English  government, 
and  an  accompanying  promise  that  Acadia  if  now  taken  from  the 
French  should  not  be  given  up  to  them  again,  stimulated  the  untiring 
New  Englanders  to  send  another  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia.  A 
thousand  men  were  therefore  sent,  who  rrrived  before  Port  Royal  in 
May.  The  judicious  arrangements  and  energetic  defense  of  Brouil- 
lard's  successor,  Subercase,  however,  and  the  aid  of  a  considerable 
force  of  Indians  and  Acadians  under  the  Baron  de  Castine,  resulted 
in  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  and  then  in  their  being  compelled  to 
reembark.  Governor  Dudley,  on  their  arrival,  made  them  return 
and  try  a  second  experiment,  which,  however,  was  a  still  more  de- 
cided failure.  But  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  were 
still  deterniined  to  conquer  Acadia,  and  accordingly,  in  1710,  a  force 
of  four  regiments  under  Gen.  Nicholson,  with  a  fleet  of  six  vessels 
of  war  and  thirty  transports,  sailed  from  Boston,  reaching  Port 
Royal  in  September.  Governor  Subercase,  whose  small  force  was 
totally  unable  to  contend  with  this  army,  and  many  of  whose  men 
were  also  much  disaffected,  after  sustaining  one  day's  cannonade,  ca- 
pitulated, receiving  honorable  terms,  and  stipulating  that  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  who  might  wish  to  go  to  Placentia,  or  to 
certain  other  places,  within  one  and  two  years.  The  garrison,  258 
in  number,  and  nearly  as  many  of  the  inhabitants,  in  all  481  souls 
were  also  by  the  terms  sent  to  Rochelle  in  France ;  and  Nicholson, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Port  Royal,  returned  in  triumph  '.o 
Boston. 

The  French  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  value 
of  Acadia,  just  as  they  lost  it ;  and  efforts  were  made  by  Pontchar- 
train,  the  minister,  and  by  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada,  to  pro- 
cure its  recovery,  the  former  by  means  of  a  proposed  company  of 
n.crchants,  the  latter,  unable  to  spare  forces  from  Canada,  by  ap- 
pointing the  Baron  de  Castine  governor  of  Acadia,  and  urging  liim 
and  the  priests  to  incite  the  Indians  and  French  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  French,  and  to  retake  Port  Royal.  Castine  did  in  fact  lay 
siege  to  that  post,  and  a  reinforcement  from  Canada  was  about  set- 
ting out  to  aid  them,  when  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker's  fleet 
entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  made  it  necessary  to  keep  all  the  dis- 
posable force  to  protect  Quebec.  Hostilities  of  a  desultory  kind 
were  however  kept  up  by  the  Acadians  and  Indians,  until  the  peace 
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of  Utrecht,  in  1813,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  formally  ceded  to  Eng- 
land,  and  France  at  the  same  time  gave  up  the  right  to  fiah  within 
thirty  leagues  of  its  coast. 

The  English  now  strengthened  the  works  of  Port  Royal,  whose 
name  they  altered  to  Annapolis,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a  body  of 
New  England  troops ;  but  still  no  eflorts  of  any  significance  were 
made  to  introduce  English  settlers  into  the  country,  for  a  long  time ; 
and  the  French  Acadians,  though  declining  to  remove  to  the  French 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  still  for  some  time  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  English  crown.  When  at  last  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  did  so,  it  was  with  a  decided  understanding  that  they 
were  never  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  against  their  countrymen  ; 
and  hence  they  now  became  very  generally  known  as  the  "  neutral 
French."  The  English  government  consisted  of  a  governor  and 
council,  which  body  with  one  exception  was  made  up  of  officers  of 
the  garrison,  as  no  English  families  had  settled  in  the  province ;  and 
twenty-four  deputies  were  chosen  annually,  each  by  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  peninsula,  who  acted  as  a  species  of  arbitrators,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  governor  and  council.  The  French  sottlers 
lived  in  almost  entire  independence  of  their  English  rulers,  paying 
no  rent  nor  taxes,  and  not  being  at  all  restricted  in  their  religion. 

Efforts  were  made  to  induce  emigration  from  New  England,  but 
in  vain ;  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians,  always,  throughout 
that  part  of  the  country,  more  under  French  than  English  influence, 
reluctance  to  venture  among  a  population  so  foreign  in  character 
and  religion  as  the  French  Acadians,  and  a  feeling  that  a  renewal 
of  the  war  was  not  improbable  at  any  time,  deterred  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  from  removing  In  fact  the  apprehensions  of  hos- 
tilities were  soon  justified ;  for  the  Indians,  instigated,  assisted  and 
commanded  by  French  from  Cape  Breton  or  Nova  Scotia,  soon 
began  to  make  attacks  upon  the  English  fishermen  and  fishing  estab- 
lishments. Canseau  was  taken  by  the  Indians  in  August  1720,  sev- 
eral of  the  English  killed,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  £20,000 
carried  off  or  destroyed.  Many  other  similar  attacks  were  made, 
including  a  second  one  upon  Canseau,  when  seventeen  sail  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  fifjy  or  sixty  prisoners  were  taken,  nine  of  whom  were 
tortured  to  death.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  French  governor 
at  Louisbourg,  but  he  answered  evasively,  and  the  Indian  hostilities 
continued.  That  portion  of  the  Indian  tribes  engaged  in  these  wars 
which  occupied  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  belonged  to  the 
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large  tribe  of  the  Abenaquis,  whose  chief  settlements  were  at  Nor- 
ridgevvock  on  the  Kennebec.  Here  was  the  residence  of  ti>e  Baron 
de  Castine,  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  the  old  Baron  de  Castine  and  an 
Indian  woman,  a  man  of  large  wealth,  great  abilities,  and  unbounded 
influence  among  the  tribe,  of  whom  he  was  the  acknowledged  chief 
sachem.  Here  was  also  established  the  Jesuit  Rall6,  forty  years  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  not  less  idolized  by  them  than  was 
Castine.  To  the  influence  of  Castine  and  Ra\\6  was  attributed, 
with  good  reason,  the  continued  hostility  of  the  eastern  Indians ;  an 
expedition  from  Massac  !>usetts  entered  the  Kennebec  in  August 
1724,  failed  to  secure  Castine,  who  had  gone  to  France  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary  estate  there,  but  surprised  the  Indians  at 
Norridgewock,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  destroyed  the 
village  and  the  church,  and  killed  Rall(5,  who  is  said  by  the  French 
to  have  advanced  unarmed  toward  the  English,  but  by  the  latter  to 
have  been  firing  on  them  from  a  wigwam.  This  severe  chastise- 
ment, and  some  other  similar  measures,  and  the  loss  of  their  leaders, 
for  Castine  remained  in  France,  humbled  the  Indians,  and  kept  them 
quiet  for  a  considerable  time. 
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In  1744  France,  over-estimating  some  political  troubles  in  Eng- 
land, and  expecting  efficient  aid  from  the  partizans  of  the  pretender, 
declared  war  against  England.  The  newi  was  brought  to  Cape 
Breton  by  a  fast  sailing  vessel,  but  with  orders  to  De  Quesnel,  tlie 
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governor,  to  make  no  movement  against  Nova  Scotia  until  further 
orders.     That  officer,  however,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
surprise  Canseau  and  Annapolis,  and  knowing  that  if  he  could  take 
the  latter  port  he  might  depend  upon  the  aid  of  as  many  as  4,000  of 
the  "  neutral  French,"  equipped  an  expedition  of  several  small  ves- 
sels ^d  three  or  four  hundred  men  under  M.  Du  Vivier,  which  took 
Canseau,  and  laid  siege  to  Annapolis,  but  failed  to  take  it,  though  the 
works  were  so  dilapidated  that  cattle  went  in  and  out  over  the  ram- 
parts, and  only  eighty  men  were  in  garrison.     Four  New  England 
companies  soon  reinforced  it  however ;  and  Du  Vivier,  having  in  vain 
endeavored  to  bring  his  forces  to  a  general  assault,  retreated.     The 
French  court  severely  reprimanded  him  for  this  ill-advised  attempt, 
which  it  had  expressly  forbidden,  as  likely  to  lead  to  an  attack  upon 
Louisbourg.     These  apprehen.~.ions  were  soon  verified  by  the  pro- 
vincial expedition  originated  by  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
which  took  that  fortress  in  the  very  next  year. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  was  undoubtedly  a  principal  reason 
for  the  transfer  of  an  important  part  of  the  war  between  England 
and  France  to  the  colonies  of  North  Aniericr,,  In  1746,  a  powerful 
French  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  with  3,150  veteran  troops,  under  the 
Duke  d'Anville,  was  dispatched  to  America,  with  orders  to  retake 
and  destroy  Louisbourg,  take  and  garrison  Port  Royal,  destroy  Bos- 
ton, and  indeed  to  devastate  the  whole  range  of  English  settlements 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  A  strong  foice  of 
regulars,  militia,  coureurs  du  hois  and  Indians,  under  the  chevalier 
de  Ramsay,  in  all  of  about  1,700  men,  was  also  sent  from  Canada  to 
cooperate  with  the  fleet  in  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  most 
remarkable  series  of  delays,  misunderstandings  and  misfortunes  how- 
ever, so  opportune  as  to  be  attributed  by  the  pious  colonists  to  a 
special  providence,  broke  up  the  plan  of  operations ;  the  land  forces 
lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  number  by  an  infectious  disease, 
which  spread  to  the  Micmac  Indians,  and  destroyed  a  third  of  their 
tribe ;  one  storm  after  another  shattered  the  fleet,  and  during  a 
final  attempt  to  cooperate  with  Ramsay,  who  had  actually  invested 
Annapolis,  it  was  dispersed  by  another  tempest,  and  driven  back  to 
France.  Ramsay  passed  the  winter  with  his  forces  at  Chebucto, 
now  Halifax,  intending  to  recommence  operations  in  the  spring, 
in  concert  with  De  la  Jonquiere,  who  bad  succeeded  d'Anville  in  his 
command,  and  who  promised  to  return  with  another  fleet.  lie  did 
in  fact  set  sail  with  thirty-eight  vessels,  but  was  encountered  by 
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Anson  and  Warren,  the  English  admirals,  on  May  3d,  1747,  ho  in 
the  hattle  which  followed,  captured  one  man-of-war,  six  Eu'  india 
ships  in  convoy,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  ;  inflict- 
ing '•jjon  tne  French  a  loss  Estimated  at  a  million  and  a  K.ilf  of 
poiuiils  sterling.  Rarnsa; ,  upon  learning  this  misfortune,  speedily 
retreated  to  Canada;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  war  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Nova  Scotia  had  now  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  posr-^ssion  of 
the  English,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  no  efforts  of  any  importance 
had  been  made  to  colonize  it.  A  garrison  had  been  maintained  ot 
Annapolis,  but  fhe  French  settlers  had  continued  to  possess  the 
country  and  the  Indian  trade,  and  were  constantly  aiding  the  sav- 
ages in  various  ways  to  keep  up  their  desultory  warfare  with  the 
English.  Tht.  i-'rench  government,  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  province,  supposed  from  this  neglect  of  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  that  it  might  by  shrewd  negotiations  be  regained, 
and  they  made  sonrxe  efforts  accordingly.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts became  aware  of  this,  and  in  great  apprehension  of  the  result, 
they  made  such  urgent  applications  to  the  court  of  England,  that 
the  ministry  examined  the  subject  with  attention,  and  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  Nova  Scotia,  arranged  a  plan  for  invi- 
ting its  settlement  by  soldiers  and  officers  disbanded  at  the  late  peace, 
granting  them  bounties  of  land,  and  considerable  other  aid  in  money, 
tools,  &c.  So  attractive  were  the  inducements  this  offered,  that 
within  a  short  time  3,760  adventurers,  with  their  families,  were 
enrolled,  and  the  expedition,  with  the  Hon.  E.  Cornwallis  as  gov- 
ernor at  its  head,  sailed  in  May,  1749,  arriving  at  Chebucto  in  the 
end  of  June.  Here  a  civil  government  was  organized,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  council  to  aid  the  governor,  and  a  site  having  been 
selected,  a  town  was  laid  out  and  vigorously  pushed  to  completion, 
to  which  the  name  of  Halifax  was  given,  from  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Halifax,  who  had  been  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  scheme. 

The  French  ministry  pretended  to  find  authority  for  denying  any 
English  title  to  territory  in  Acadia  beyond  the  limits  of  the  peninsu- 
la of  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  also  much  alarmed  and  displeased 
at  the  establishment  of  so  strong  a  settlement  as  Halifax,  which  num- 
bered, including  soldiers  and  sailors,  about  5.000  people ;  and  upon 
finding  that  a  friendly  intercourse  and  trade  was  being  opened  be- 
tween the  English  colonists  and  the  Acadians,  and  that  the  Ir.dian 
tribes  were  also  submitting  themselves  to  the  English  jurisdic\ion, 
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they  at  once  sent  out  secret  orders  adapted  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things.  Accordingly,  a  year  had  not  passed  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  when  the  English  began  to  be  constantly  har- 
assed by  attacks  from  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  of  so  secret 
and  incessant  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  possible  only  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  life,  to  clear  or  cultivate  land,  or  to  venture  at  all  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  garrison ;  and  those  of  the  Acadians  who  did  not 
join  in  the  active  hostilities  of  the  savages,  discontinued  all  friendly 
intercourse,  and  fell  into  a  sullen  and  obstinate  neutrality.  This 
state  of  affairs  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  further  settlement  of  the 
country ;  and  was  made  more  embarra.ssing  by  the  establishment  at 
Bay  Verte,  just  without  the  peninsula,  of  a  strong  French  garrison, 
whose  situation  on  the  isthmus  entirely  commanded  the  communica- 
tion with  the  main,  and  which  gave  constant  encouragement  and 
refuge  to  the  rebellious  Acadians  and  Indians. 

Hostilities  continued  between  the  English  and  the  French  and  In- 
dians, with  increasing  bitterness  and  violence, until,  in  1755,  war  broke 
out  again  between  England  and  France,  though  not  formally  declared 
until  a  year  later.  The  measures  of  the  French  were  however  suf- 
ficient to  justify  violent  opposition,  for  they  were  steadily  and  rapidly 
pushing  forward  their  chains  of  forts,  and  enlarging  their  sea  and 
land  forces  in  North  America.  Cornwallis  had  been  succeeded  as 
governor  in  1752,  by  Thomas  Hopson,  Esq.,  under  whose  conduct 
one  additional  settlement  was  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  some 
Germans,  at  Lunenburg. 

The  first  act  of  war  was  the  taking  of  two  French  frigates,  the 
Alcide  and  the  Lys,  off  Cape  Race,  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  April  27, 
1755.  la  the  same  spring,  a  well  appointed  expedition  was  or- 
ganized at  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
from  their  encroachments  at  Bay  Verte,  Chiegnecto  and  the  St. 
John.  This  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Monkton,  as- 
sisted by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Winslow  of  Massachusetts,  an  offi- 
cer of  great  influence  and  ability ;  and  reaching  Chiegnecto  in  June, 
succeeded,  after  one  or  two  spirited  actions,  in  taking  the  French 
fortifications  on  the  Massaguash,  at  Beau  Sejour,  and  on  the  river 
Gaspereaux  at  Bay  Verte.  At  the  same  iime  the  fleet  dislodged  the 
French  from  their  stronghold  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John ;  and  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  were  thus  thoroughly  accomplished  with  a 
loss  of  only  twenty  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 

The  campaign  of  1755,  however,  which  opened  so  successfully 
Vol.  IV.— 60. . 
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in  Nova  Scotia,  closed  with  gloom  and  disaster.  The  total  defeat 
and  destruction  of  Braddock,  and  the  failure  of  the  expeditions  to 
take  Niagara  and  Crown  Point,  spread  discouragement  and  appre- 
hension throughout  the  colonies,  and  rendered  the  authorities  and 
colonists  of  Nova  Scotia  more  than  ever  fearful  of  their  unfriendly 
neighbors,  the  "  neutral  French"  or  Acadian  settlers.  These  people, 
though  moral,  frugal,  social  and  joyous,  were  dogged  and  sullen  in 
adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  in  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  crown  ;  and  many  of  them,  aside 
from  their  well-known  constant  secret  aids  to  the  Indian  hostilities, 
had  been  found  openly  bearing  arms  against  the  English.  So  pro- 
found were  the  fears  entertained  of  some  attempts  from  them  or  with 
their  aid,  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeble  and  dispirited  state  of  the 
English,  and  to  destroy  all  the  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence,  his  council,  and  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Moystyn, 
after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  upon  a  measure  calculated  to 
relieve  the  colony  at  once  and  forever  of  its  fears  from  these  disaf- 
fected people ;  and  which,  however  severe  it  may  seem,  was  coun- 
tenanced by  many  considerations  which  were  admitted  to  be  pow- 
erful and  substantial  at  that  time,  though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
them  as  such  now.  This  measure  was  nothing  less  than  the  confis- 
cation of  the  real  and  most  of  the  personal  property  of  the  Acadian 
or  neutral  French  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  removal  of  all  of 
them  from  the  province,  and  their  thorough  dispersion  among  the 
other  British  colonies  of  America. 

This  determination  was  carried  into  effect  by  Col.  Winslow  and 
the  provincial  troops,  who  sent  away  seven  thousand  in  all  of  the 
Acadians,  being  much  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  French  popula- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia.  The  unhappy  Acadians  submitted  in  general 
to  this  severe  fate  with  surprising  calmness,  although  suffering  all 
the  misery  naturally  felt  by  a  domestic  and  home-loving  people,  sud- 
denly deprived  of  their  all,  and  thrust  forth  among  strangers  in  dis- 
tant lands.  Absolute  force,  or  at  least  the  preparation  for  it,  was 
necessary,  before  they  would  go  on  board  the  vessels  prepared  for 
them ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  their  houses  were  burned  and 
their  farms  devastated  before  they  could  be  made  to  give  themselves 
up ;  and  while  a  detachment  was  burning  a  chapel  at  one  of  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Peticodiac,  a  number  of  the  French,  infuriated  at 
this  sacrilege,  rushed  suddenly  from  their  concealment  and  attacked 
and  drove  off  the  provincials,  killing  twenty-three,  and  wounding 
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eleven  more.  These  involuntary  emigrants  were  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  vast  range  of  the  American  colonies,  in  bodies  of  from 
two  hundred  to  a  thousand  each.  In  their  new  homes  they  were 
peaceful  and  harmless,  but  unhappy,  spiritless  and  unprosperous ; 
and  after  a  generation  or  two,  their  individuality  became  lost  by  ex- 
tinction or  fusion  among  the  American  population.  In  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  or  even  in*  the  more  friendly  French 
colony  of  Louisiana,  to  which  some  of  them  fled,  they  remained 
faithful  to  their  own  northern  home,  and  some  of  them  even  assem- 
bled and  set  out  on  the  desperate  enterprise  of  returning  to  Nova 
Scotia.  They  were  however  stopped  by  the  British  authorities,  and 
driven  back  to  their  exile. 

In  October,  1758,  after  a  campaign  on  the  whole  prosperous,  and 
which  had  much  relieved  Nova  Scotia  by  the  second  reduction  of 
Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton,  and  that  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
the  first  House  of  Assembly  met,  having  been  elected  under  instruc- 
tions sent  out  to  Governor  Lawrence  long  before,  but  whose  fulfill- 
ment had  been  postponed  by  him  on  account  of  the  war.  While 
settling  into  a  routine  of  business,  there  were  some  trifling  disagree- 
ments between  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor's  Council,  which 
were  mostly  soon  arranged,  and  the  province  thus  became  possessed 
of  a  representative  government. 

Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Gov.  Law- 
rence issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth  the  agricultural  advantages 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  inviting  settlers  from  the  older  colonies ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  another,  explaining  the  political  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  the  policy  of  the  government ;  a  paper  so  important  that 
it  has  been  called  "  The  Charter  of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  whose  views 
and  assurances  were  so  wise  and  liberal,  that  a  large  number  of  set- 
tlers were  attracted  into  the  country. 
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TAKING  OP  QUEBEC. — TREATY  WITH  THE  3IONOUA8H  TRIBE. - 
CAPE    BRETON    A   SEPARATE   GOVERNMENT    FOR  A    TIME. — 
AMERICAN  COLONIES  TRY  TO  DETACH  NOYA  SCOTIA  FROM 
ENGLAND.  —  LOYALIST  REFUGEES. — AMERICAN  PRIVA- 
TEERS.—  LAND8PECULATI0NS  IN  1781. — MAROONS  FROM 
JAMAICA.  —  GOV.  WENTWORTH. — GOV.  SHERBROOKE. 
— WAR  OF  181 2. — LORDDALHOUSIE. — SIR  JAMES  KEMPT. 
—  EARL    OF  MULORAVE.  —  VISIT   OF    PRINCE  OF 
WALES. — REJOICINGS  AT  HALIFAX. — ENTHU- 
SIASM.—  JOURNEY  TO  WINDSOR. 


In  1750,  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  sealed  by  the  taking  of 
Quebec,  definitely  assured  to  England  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  vast  territories  hitherto  hfeld  by  France  in  North  America, 
though  the  French  governor  held,  out  until  another  campaign ;  and 
powerfully  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  finally  re- 
lieving it  of  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  the  French  power. 
Great  rejoicings  were  made  over  the  capitulation  of  Quebec,  at 
Halifax  especially. 

In  1701,  an  important  treaty  was  made  with  Joseph  Argimault  or 
Argimooch,  and  his  tribe,  the  Monguash  Indians,  and  a  system  of 
authorized  trading  houses,  with  regulated  prices  for  furs  and  goods, 
agreed  on,  which  did  very  much  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  base 
frauds  and  abuses  inflicted  on  them  by  private  traders,  and  to  free  the 
colony  from  the  hostilities  which  were  their  natural  consequence. 

The  wi.se  policy  of  Governor  Lawrence  had  secured  the  invila- 
tion  of  farmers  as  immigrants,  instead  of  the  disbanded  soldiers 
whom  the  home  government  had  sent  to  Halifax,  and  were  intending 
to  establish  elsewhere;  and  when  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  Nova  Scotia  was  peaceful,  free  from  apprehen- 
sions of  eneinies  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  firmly  established  in 
the  beginning  of  a  career  of  prosperity  which  has  continued  almost 
unbroken  to  the  present  day. 

In  1765,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  made  a  county  of  Nova 
Scotia,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  absentees  as  representatives 
in  the  assembly ;  and  so  remained  until  1784.     In  that  year  it  was 
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made  a  separate  go/ernment,  but  was  reannexed  as  a  county  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  1810,  and  so  remains. 

VViien  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  efforts  were  made  to 
enlist  Nova  Scotia  on  the  side  of  the  other  revolting  colonies,  but 
without  success.     The  militia  were  put  in  readiness  to  defend  the 
country  if  invaded,  a  declaration  of  attachment  to  government  and 
determination  to  defend  it,  extensively  signed,  the  inhabitants  made 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  other  efficient  measures  taken  to 
retain  it  under  the  crown.     As  loyalist  refugees  from  New  England 
and  elsewhere  began  to  come  in,  government  appropriations  were 
made  for  their  support,  gratuitous  grants  of  land  were  given  them, 
and  every  eflbrt  made  to  fix  them  in  comfortable  situations.     As  the 
American  revolt  seemed  to  be  spreading  northward  by  Montgomery's 
expedition  into  Canada,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  November, 
and  a  little  afterwards,  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
with  the  revolted  colonies.     Some  small  troubles  were  excited  by 
disaffected  persons  during  the  war  in  some  parts  of  the  province. 
Disorders  broke  out  in  Cumberland  in  the  spring  of  177C ;  privateers 
occasionally  made  descents  upon  the  coast ;  the  inhabitants  of  Truro, 
Onslow  and  Londonderry,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  prosecuted,  and  disfranchised  ;  an  expedition  in  two  whale- 
boats  from  Machias  seized  an  armed  merchant  ship  at  Pictou,  and 
were  preparing  to  invade  Prince  Edward's  Island,  when  they  were 
fortunately  captured ;  in   1770,  the  Indians  on  the  St.  John  River 
gathered  in  large  numbers,  and  threatened  to  make  war  on  the  Eng- 
lish, but  were  quieted  by  the  promise  of  some  presents.     All  these 
were  however  only  temporary  difficulties. 

A  more  serious  check  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1781,  by  the  removal  from  it  of  many  persons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  a  great  number  of  land  jobbing  speculations ; 
insomuch  that  the  total  population  was  reduced  from  18,000  or  20,000, 
to  about  12,000,  not  including  the  refugee  loyalists,  the  who'e  num- 
ber of  whom  entering  Nova  Scotia  during  the  war  was  estimated  at 
the  large  total  of  18,000.  More  than  two  thousand  more  arrived  in 
Oct.  1783;  at  which  time  the  whole  population  was  11,300  English 
and  French,  and  10,000  refugees. 

In  1784,  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  made  separate 
governments,  which  reduced  Nova  Scotia  to  the  limits  of  the  penin- 
sular;  but  so  rapid  had  been  the  influx  from  abroad,  that  in  the  same 
year  the  total  population  was  still  20,400.    In  1785,  about  two  hun- 
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dred  negroes,  freed  by  the  British  forces,  were  brought  from  St.  Au. 
gustinc,  but  in  a  most  destitute  condition. 

A  somewhat  similar  and  not  more  useful  accession  to  the  popula- 
tion was  a  colony  of  about  000  maroons,  or  revolted  slaves,  brought 
from  Jamaica,  after  having  maintained  quite  a  war  thereagainst  the 
whites. 

Under  Governor  Went  worth,  who  was  appointed  in  1792,  the 
great  western  road  to  Pictou  was  opened ;  a  laborious  but  very  use- 
ful undertaking.     Many  improvements  in  the  public  business,  school 
system,  militia,  and  trade  and  commerce  of  the  province,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  able  and  wise  exertions  of  Governor  Prevost,  who  suc- 
ceeded Wentworth  in   1808.     During  the  war  of  1812,  Sir  John 
Coape  Sherbrooko  was  governor ;  an  officer  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
ability.     The  province  was  doubtless  saved  from  much  of  the  suf- 
fering incident  to  hostilities,  by  the  energy  with  which  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Maine  was  occupied,  and  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion forbidding  all  persons   to  molest  its  inhabitants.     During  this 
war,  Halifax  was  the  principal  station  and  depot  for  the  British  ves- 
sels of  war  on  the  American  coast.     The  administration  of  the  Earl 
j  of  Dalhousie  extended  from   1810   to   1820.    His  affable  manners 
I  and  amiable  character  rendered  him   much  beloved  by  the  Nova 
Scotians.     Under  his  authority  a  central  board  of  agriculture  was 
formed  at  Halifax.     Dalhousie  College  was  founded   at  the  same 
I  place,  and  endowed  with  nearly  £10,000  ;  a  library  established  there 
I  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  many  other  useful  measures  originated 
j  or  continued.     Sir  James  Kempt,  Lord  Dalhousie's  successor,  was 
i  an  excellent  administrative  officer,  and  under  his  vigorous  and  or- 
!  derly  management,  the  business  interests  of  the  province  advanced 
I  rapidly  in  importance.     Among  the  undertakings  which  signalized 
I  his  government,  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  a 
I  commercial  society,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  at  Halifax;  the 
commencement  of  the  Shubenacadie  canal,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  packets  between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  of  a  fishery 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  succession  of  good  governors  has  been  well  maintained  by 
the  later  chief  officers  of  the  province ;  and  the  present  governor, 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  a  popular  and  able  nobleman,  has  rendered 
himself  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  earnest  and  efficient  care 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  province. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Mulgrave  has  been  signalized  by  an 
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event  of  very  uncomnrjon  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
during  the  year  1800.    The  Prince  crossed  from  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land, in  the  steamship  of  the  line  Hero,  and  disembarked  at  Halifax 
July  30, 1860,  amidst  the  thundering  of  a  royal  salute,  the  cheers  of  the 
crews  of  six  men-of-war,  ond  a  fine  display  of  flags  from  all  the  ship- 
ping.    He  was  received  by  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  command- 
ing the  British  fleet,  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  attended  him  to 
the  royal  dockyard,  where  the  mayor  of  the  city  read  an  address, 
welcoming  him  to  Halifax.     A  long  procession  then  escorted  the 
Prince  to  the  Government  House,  where  a  chorus  of  3,500  children 
from  the  city  schools  received  him  with  the  national  anthem,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  read  a  second  address.     The 
festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a  dinner  at  the  Government 
House.     The  next  day  was  devoted  to  a  grand  review  of  the  regular 
troops  and  volunteers,  to  the  witnessing  of  some  Indian  races  and 
war-dances  by  a  Micmac  tribe,  and  a  splendid  ball  at  the  Province 
Building,  which  the  Prince  opened  by  a  quadrille,  which  he  danced 
with  a  niece  of  the  President  of  the  council.    The  third  day  of  the 
visit  was  devoted  to  a  full  dress  levee  at  the  Government  House,  a 
regatta  in  the  harbor,  and  a  visit  to  the  estate  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  bay,  formerly  owned  by  his  grandfather  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
by  him  laid  out  with  excellent  taste  and  managed  with  skill. 

The  enthusiasm  and  joy  which  pervaded  the  city  of  Halifax  during 
this  visit  were  wonderful;  shops  were  closed,  business  suspended,  the 
streets  deer rr, ted  with  handsome  triumphal  arches  decked  with  ever- 
green, and  itn-nense  crowds  attended  the  young  representative  and 
future  wearer  of  the  imperial  crown  of  England  as  he  moved  or 
stopped,  cheering  him  or  observing  him,  but  still  without  impeding 
his  motions.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  he  took  the  cars 
with  his  suite  for  Windsor,  where  he  was  received  by  a  guard  oi' 
honor,  and  a  well-written  address,  and  where  he  delayed  to  partake 
of  a  handsome  breakfast,  at  which  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
given  to  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
From  this  place  he  rode  by  carriage  to  Hantsport,  where  he  em- 
barked on  the  Styx  steamer  for  St.  John.  N.  B. 
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HALIFAX.  —  PUBLIC    BUILDINGS.  —  ROTAL    DOCITARD.  —  EX- 
CELLENCB  OF  HARBOR.  —  BUSINESS  ADVANTAGES. — SOCIE- 
TY   AND    AMUSEMENTS. -^COMMERCE    AND    SHIPPING. — 
PICTOU;  ITS  COMMERCE.  —  PICTOU  COLLEGE. — LIVER- 
POOL.—  FISHERIES. —  8HELBURNE. —  SINGULAR  HIS- 
TORY.—  ANNAPOLIS.  —  WINDSOR. — DIG  BY;    "DIG- 
BY  CHICKENS." — LUNENBURG. — SABLE  ISLAND. 

Halifax,  the  political  and  business  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  stands  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  peninsular  extending  into  the  harbor  from  its 
western  side,  and  occupies  a  space  about  2^  miles  long  by  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide  straight  streets,  and  presents  an  attractive 
spectacle  from  the  water,  rising  from  the  wharves,  crowded  with  ship- 
ping and  thronged  with  business,  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  Many  of  its 
buildings  are  handsome  edifices  of  brick  or  stone,  erected  in  place  of 
wooden  ones  burned  down.  Among  the  many  handsome  public  build- 
ings which  ornament  it,  one  of  the  finest  is  the  Province  Building,  which 
stands  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  in  a  square  inclosed  with  a  handsome 
railing.  It  is  140  feet  long,  70  broad,  and  45  high,  of  the  Ionic  style, 
and  extremely  well  built  of  fine  Nova  Scotia  freestone,  finely  polished. 
It  contains  apartments  for  the  council,  the  assembly,  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  various  provincial  offices.  St.  Paul's  church  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building,  with  a  tall  spire ;  and  several  others  of  the 
churches  are  edifices  of  imposing  exterior.  The  royal  dockyard, 
which  occupies  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  naval  establishment  on  the  continent.  The  noble  capacity 
and  accessibility  of  the  harbor,  caused  it  to  be  very  early  selected  as 
the  leading  maritime  station  for  the  British  fleet  in  North  America, 
and  it  is  amply  fitted  up  with  extensive  store-houses,  and  vast  sup- 
plies for  refitting  men-of-war.  Above  it  on  an  eminence  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  yard,  the  harbor,  the  telegraphs  and  the  shipping,  is 
a  handsome  stone  edifice  used  as  a  residence  for  the  admiral  com- 
manding on  the  American  station.  Besides  the  dockyard,  there  are 
ordnance  and  commissariat  stores,  a  military  hospital,  barracks,  and 
all  the  accommodations  necessary  for  the  force  of  several  regiments 
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usually  kept  here.  The  harbor  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world,  stretching  up  into  the  country  for  15  miles,  being  never  ob- 
structed except  by  ice,  and  that  very  rarely.  It  is  a  mile  wide  in 
front  of  the  city,  where  vessels  usually  anchor,  but  further  up  it  ex- 
pands  into  Bedford  Basin,  abroad  and  majestic  sheet  of  water  ten  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  amply  able  to  accommodate  the  entire  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  entrance  is  indicated  by  two  light-houses,  one  on 
Sambro  Island,  132  feet  above  the  sea,  and  one  further  up,  on  Sher- 
brook  Tower,  at  Manger's  Beach,  58  feet  above  the  sea.  As  an  im- 
portant, political,  military  and  naval  station,  Halifax  is  well  defended 
by  various  powerful  forts  and  batteries.  Its  position  as  a  central 
seaport,  and  its  extensive  communication  by  steam  with  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  Cunard 
line  with  England,  and  as  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  great  railway 
from  Quebec,  are  rapidly  increasing  its  commerce  and  population, 
and  with  them  its  wealth,  and  its  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  of  city 
civilization.  Its  dwellings  are  now  supplied  with  water  from  a  reser- 
voir, and  with  gas-light ;  and  it  communicates  with  the  telegraph  system 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Society  in  Halifax  is  enlivened  by 
the  constant  presence  of  military  and  naval  officers;  the  citizens 
themselves  are  of  an  uncommonly  high  grade  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence ;  and  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  ladies,  and  their  elegance 
and  culture,  render  the  city  an  exceedingly  pleasant  residence.  Par- 
ties, balls,  soirees,  theatrical  exhibitions,  amateur  theatricals,  regattas, 
races,  riding,  shooting,  fishing,  skating,  and  driving,  are  amusements 
ardently  pursued. 

The  exports  of  Halifax  in  1852-3,  were  £569,385;  and  the  imports, 
1851,  £859,080.  There  are  owned  in  the  city,  over  100  square- 
rigged  vessels,  as  many  schooners,  and  an  immense  number  of  small 
craft.  The  population  was,  in  1844,  22,000  ;  in  1846,  23,500;  in  1852, 
26,000  ;  and  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  30,000. 

Pictou,  an  important  and  flourishing  seaport,  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  Pictou  harbor,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
built  irregularly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  occupies  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  site.  From  the  summit  behind  the  town,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  farming  country  around,  of  the  wooded  lands 
further  off,  the  Gulf,  and  the  harbor,  which  is  the  finest  on  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  the  Gulf.  Pictou  has  an  extensive  and  growing 
trade,  chiefly  in  the  coal  and  building-stones  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  a 
well-built  place;  and  contains  an  excelKnt  grammar  school,  and  a  good 
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academy,  commonly  called  "  Piclou  College,"  and  open  to  all  denom- 
inations of  Christians.  Pictou  was  settled  in  1700,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  nearly  3,000,  which  is  increasing. 

Liverpool,  formerly  calle.d  Port  Rossignol,  is  situated  eighty  miles 
west  of  Halifax,  at  the  head  of  a  good  harbor,  which  is  never  frozen 
over.  The  town  is  remarkably  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  large, 
well-built  and  comfortable.  Many  vessels  concerned  in  the  fisheries, 
and  in  the  English  and  West  India  trade,  are  owned  here,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lumber  are  floated  down  by  the  Mersey  river, 
in  the  spring,  from  the  interior. 

The  town  of  Shelburne  possesses  a  certain  interest,  rather  from  its 
past  history  than  its  present  condition.  Its  harbor,  often  called  the 
finest  in  America,  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  loyalists  then  enter- 
ing the  province  from  the  United  States,  that  in  1783  twelve  thousand 
of  them  selected  a  site,  laid  out  a  plan,  and  as  it  were  instantaneously 
erected  a  magnificent  town,  with  public  buildings,  barracks,  «fec. ; 
expecting  that  their  elegant  buildings,  good  society,  and  supposed 
commercial  advantages,  would  attract  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of 
the  province,  bring  in  an  extensive  commerce,  and  quite  extinguish 
Halifax.  It  was  computed  that  £500,000  were  sunk  in  the  speculation, 
which  failed  entirely ;  the  settlers,  gaining  no  additions  to  their  number, 
either  returned  to  the  United  States  or  went  to  other  parts  of  the 
province,  and  the  town,  inhabited  by  a  comparatively  small  population, 
contains  many  memorials  of  this  unfortunate  beginning. 

Annapolis,  formerly  Port  Royal,  the  first  metropolis  of  the  province, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  European  settlements  in  North  America,  occupies 
a  point  of  land  between  Annapolis  River  and  the  small  river  called 
Allen's,  or  Le  Quille.  It  was  settled  by  De  Monts  in  1604 ;  and  was 
the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  until  1750,  when  Halifax  was  built. 
It  is  compactly  built ;  contains  several  respectable  public  buildings, 
churches,  &c.,  and  the  moldering  remains  of  the  ancient  French  fort, 
which  are  still  occupied  by  a  company  of  soldiers,  furnish  an  agreea- 
ble promenade  to  the  inhabitants. 

Windsor,  the  shire  town  of  Hants  county,  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  three  rivers,  the  Avon,  Windsor  and  St.  Croix,  occupying  an 
extremely  picturesque  situation.  It  is  very  neat  in  appearance,  and 
contains  several  churches,  a  court  house  and  jail,  and  a  good  hotel. 
Near  the  town,  on  a  lofty  and  beautiful  site,  stands  King's  College, 
and  the  collegiate  school  connected  with  it. 

Digby  is  a  flourishing  little  town  at  the  entrance  of  Annapolis  Basin, 
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much  occupied  with  the  fishing  business.  The  peculiar  small  fat 
herrings  smoked  here,  have  a  wide-spread  and  high  reputation  under 
the  odd  title  of  "  Digby  chickens." 

Lunenburg,  shire  town  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  about  50 
miles  west  of  Halifax,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Mahon  Bay,  and  was 
settled  in  1751  by  Germans  and  Swiss,  induced  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  British  Government ;  an  industrious  and  thriving  race,  who  are 
rising  to  wealth  by  agriculture,  and  the  lumber  and  fish  trade.  They 
still  talk  German,  and  retain  many  of  their  native  manners  and  customs. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  locality  was  Malaguash  or  Merliguash, 

Numerous  other  thriving  towns  and  villages  dot  the  surface  and 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  our  space  allows  no  particular  mention. 

Nova  Scotia  has  several  insular  dependencies  of  interest.  A 
subsequent  separate  chapter  gives  an  account  of  Capo  Breton,  the 
largest  of  them.  The  most  remarkable  remaining  one,  Sable  Island, 
is  a  solitary  sand  bank,  in  the  ocean,  about  90  miles  south-east  of  the 
easternmost  end  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about  25  miles  long  and  1} 
broad,  and  consists  entirely  of  low  hills  of  sand.  One  of  these,  the 
loftiest,  is  about  100  feet  high,  and  notwithstanding  its  exposure  to  the 
tempests  of  that  stormy  region,  is  increasing.  There  are  no  trees,  and 
no  shrubs  larger  than  a  whortleberry  bush ;  the  island  being  mostly 
covered  with  a  strong  "  bent"  grass,  and  having  many  cranberry  vines 
in  the  hollows.  Lying  in  the  track  of  vessels  between  Europe  and 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  dreadful  shipwrecks,  most  of  the  crews  cast  away 
upon  it  having  entirely  perished.  A  family  is  maintained  upon  the 
island,  whose  head  is  a  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  all 
persons  wrecked  there,  and  maintain  them  until  an  opportunity 
occurs  to  depart.  As  many  as  three  hundred  shipwrecked  persons 
have  been  on  the  Island  at  one  time,  all  supported  by  the  government 
provisions.  There  is  no  harbor ;  no  crop  can  be  raised  except  a  few 
cabbages ;  and  no  animals  except  the  sea-birds  and  seals,  a  herd  of 
several  hundred  wild  horses,  and  vast  numbers  of  rabbits;  both  the 
latter  being  descendants  of  progenitors  placed  there  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

OEOORAPHT  OP  NOTA  SCOTIA. — SCENERY. — LAKES. — MOUNTAINS  — 
GEOLOOT. —  PRIMITIVE  ROCKS. —  SECONDARY  ROCKS. —  NATIVE 
ANIMALS. — HEALTHINESS   OF    CLIMATE. —CHARACTER  OP 
SEASONS. — SOIL;  ITS  DISTRIBUTION. — PRUITS.  —  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CAPACITY. — CROPS. —  STATISTICS. —  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE. —  MANUFACTURES. —  COMMERCE. 
— MINING. —  FISHERIES.  —  RAILROADS. 

Nova  Scotia  is  connected  with  New  Brunswick  by  an  isthmus  only 
about  15  miles  wide ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  to  the  west  of  this 
isthmus  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  the  east  of  it  by  Northumber- 
land  strait,  which  separates  it  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  hv 
the  Gut  of  Canseau,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
To  the  south  and  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
is  about  300  miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred  wide,  containing 
15,617  square  miles,  or  9,994,880  acres.  Its  surface  is  undulating 
but  not  mountainous,  there  being  no  hill  higher  than  about  1,000  feet. 
The  ridges  of  high  land,  which  are  sometimes  called  mountains,  usually 
run  north  and  south,  sometimes  ending  in  clifTs  on  the  coast,  or  falling 
gradually  to  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  scenery  is  pleasant 
and  picturesque,  and  agreeably  diversified  by  meadows,  lakes  and 
streams,  or  by  the  bold  and  rocky  character  of  the  coasts  and  islands, 
and  the  numerous  harbors  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The  southern  coast 
is  rough  and  rocky ;  much  of  the  northern  is  comparatively  low.  So 
numerous  and  well  distributed  are  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  interior,  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  is 
thirty  miles  distant  from  navigation.  The  largest  of  the  numerous 
lakes  of  Nova  Scotia  is  Lake  Rossignol,  near  Liverpool,  about  thirty 
miles  in  length.  In  the  single  township  of  Yarmouth  there  are  eighty 
of  these  lakes,  one  of  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Rossignol. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  they  lie  in  chains  connected  by  water- 
courses in  such  a  manner  as  to  afTord  great  facilities  for  traveling. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  there  are  many  extensive  tracts 
of  stony  and  barren  land,  without  trees,  and  incapable  of  cultivation; 
and  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  small  peat  bogs,  often  in  basins 
among  the  hills.     In  these  bogs  are  found  many  trunks  of  trees,  ui)right 
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as  they  formerly  grew,  and  preserved  from  decay  by  the  waters  and 

mosses  which  killed  them,  and  have  accumulated  about  them   for 

centif  ies.     Some  tracts  of  country  have  been  burnt  over  by  fires 

and   present  a  dreary  spectacle  of  ashes  and  death,  until  another 

growth  of  trees,  which  are  always  of  a  species  quite  distinct  from 

those  destroyed,  springs  up  in  their  place. 

Nova  Scotia  has  no  mountains  high  enough  to  deserve  the  name,  the 
the  most  elevated  land  within  it  being  Ardoise  mountain,  so  called,  on 
the  road  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  which  is  no  more  than  700  feet 
'high.*  A  range  of  hills  separates  Annapolis  basin  and  Argyll,  and  two 
others  bound  the  valley  of  Annapolis  river,  running  parallel  with  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  The  most  important  other  eminences 
are  Horton  Mountain,  Aspotogan,  Cape  Porcupine,  Mount  Tom,  and 
the  Cobequid  range. 

The  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  is  interesting,  from  the  remarkable 
variety  of  its  rocks.  The  primitive  rocks  occupy  the  range  of 
Atlantic  counties  from  Yarmouth  to  Halifax,  extending  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  across  the  peninsula  toward  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  including 
granite,  quartz,  clay,  slate,  and  mica  slate,  sienite  and  gneiss.  Many 
of  the  rocks  of  these  formations  are  valuable  for  building,  millstones, 
&c. ;  but  have  thus  far  been  but  little  worked.  Two  irregular  beds 
of  Silurian  rocks  extend,  one  along  the  Cobequid  range,  and  the  other 
inland  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  primary  formation,  from  Digby 
county  to  Sydney  county,  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsular.  The 
rocks  of  these  formations  are  slates,  shales,  grits,  limestones,  greenstone 
and  porphyry;  and  at  various  points  in  it  are  found  iron,  lead  and  cop- 
per ore,  roofing  slate,  &c.  That  part  of  the  province  not  occupied  by 
the  primitive  and  silurian  rocks,  mostly  belongs  to  the  carboniferous 
system,  and  may  be  said  to  lie  upon  the  silurian  rocks,  which  rise 
through  them  in  the  areas  they  occupy  as  just  described.  This  forma- 
tion in  Nova  Scotia  includes  red  and  gray  sandstones,  various  shales 
and  conglomerates,  gypsum,  liinestone  and  coal. 

At  the  discovery  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  were 
plentiful ;  they  have  however  of  course  decreased  as  the  country  has 
been  settled.  The  native  animals  were  the  moose,  caribou,  bear, 
fox,  lynx,  weasel,  martin,  otter,  mink,  fisher,  woodchuck,  hare,  raccoon, 
porcupine,  mouse,  bat,  mole,  beaver,  and  muskrat.  The  birds  are  the 
numerous  varieties  belonging  to  temperate  regions;  including  the 
eagle,  owl,  hawk,  crow,  jay,  blackbird,  robin,  thrush,  woodpecker, 

*  Later  surveys  have  however  given  a  liiglit  of  about  1,100  foet  to  some  parts  of  the 
Cobequid  rauge. 
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wren,  swallow,  whippowil,  duck,  goose,  plover,  kingfisher,  and  too 
many  others  to  be  here  enumerated,  both  of  the  carnivorous  and 
graminiverous  species. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  cold  but  healthy ;  although  ils  ex- 
tremes  are  much  modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean.  The  win- 
ter does  not  usually  set  in  with  severity  until  about  the  20th  of 
December,  from  which  time  until  the  beginning  of  April,  the  earth 
is  frozen,  and  the  snow  deep.  In  January,  however,  there  is  usually 
a  thaw.  February  is  the  coldest  month.  By  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  there  is  pasturage ;  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid 
when  it  has  started,  and  the  summer  follows  fast  after  the  spring. 
Its  heat  is  usually  moderate,  the  temperature  being  highest  in  August, 
but  the  nights  seldom  too  hot  for  comfort.  The  autumn  is  a  delight- 
ful season,  the  sky  and  atmosphere  being  usually  clear  and  unclouded, 
the  days  like  those  of  June,  and  the  nights  cool  and  comfortable. 
Some  winters  are  very  mild  throughout,  and  almost  without  snow. 
Spring  is  the  most  rainy  season  ;  and  in  summer,  there  is  some  fog 
along  the  southern  and  south-western  coast,  but  it  does  not  extend 
far  inland.  The  general  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  healthy  and  active  men  and  women  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years  of  age  are  singlarly  numerous. 

Of  the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia,  ten-twelfths  are  reckoned  capable  of 
cultivation,  more  than  half  of  the  whole  being  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  poor  land  lies  mostly  in  a  belt  along  the  whole  southern  coast, 
from  Cape  Canseau  round  to  Cape  Fourchu,  in  that  range  of  rocky 
country  which  borders  the  sea.  The  forests  which  originally  cover- 
ed the  country,  consisted  of  birch,  elm,  ash,  hemlock,  maple,  spruce, 
pine,  beech,  poplar,  and  oak,  with  other  smaller  trees.  The  best  land 
is  in  the  intervales  along  the  streams,  on  select  parts  of  upland,  and 
in  the  wonderfully  fertile  tracts  of  marsh  on  the  rivers  which  empty 
into  the  Basin  of  Minas  and  in  some  other  places,  which  after  being 
dyked  and  drained,  produce  very  heavy  crops  year  after  year,  with- 
out manuring.  Of  the  crops  raised,  wheat  requires  very  careful  cul- 
ture ;  while  oats,  rye,  barley  and  beans,  yield  abundant  and  certain 
crops.  Indian  corn  yields  well.  All  root  crops  thrive  remarkably ; 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  potatoes  are  scarcely  equaled  in  excellence  nor 
surpassed  in  yield  by  those  of  any  other  country.  Cattle  and  sheep 
grow  well,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Horses  are  hardy  and  active, 
but  the  breed  requires  to  be  occasionally  crossed  with  some  superior 
one,  or  it  degenerates. 
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The  fruits  of  temperate  regions,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
quinces,  and  all  the  berry  tribe,  flourish,  but  the  peach  will  not  suc- 
ceed except  in  some  of  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  localities. 

On  the  whole,  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  province  are  great, 
though  its  soils  are  of  very  different  values,  and  sometimes  singularly 
distributed,  tracts  of  level  land  being  poor,  while  the  tops  of  hills  are 
sometimes  remarkably  productive.     The  richest  part  of  the  province 
is  its  north-eastern  section,  above  the  coal-bearing  rocks,  and  the 
dyked  lands  in  Cumberland  and  Colchester,  which  are  more  than 
40,000  acres  in  extent.     The  whole  breadth  of  farming  land  is  over 
800,000  acres.     The  crops  of  the  year  1851  wore  estimated  in  bush- 
els, as  follows  :  Wheat,  297,157;  barley,  196,097;  rye,  61,438;  oats, 
1,384,437  ;  buckwheat,  170,301 ;  Indian  corn,  37,475 ;  peas  and  beans, 
21,638;    grass-seed,  3,686;    potatoes,    1,986,789;    turnips,  467,127; 
other  root  crops,  32,325.     To  these  should  be  added  287,837  tons 
hay,  3,613,890  pounds  butter,  652,069  pounds  cheese,  110,441  pounds 
maple  sugar.     The  crop  of  apples  is  an  important  one,  and  this  fruit 
is  exported,  used  abundantly  at  home,  and  manufactured  into  cider. 

There  formerly  prevailed  in  Nova  Scotia  a  prejudice  against  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  in  favor  of  mercantile  or  other  occupations. 
But  the  unfortunate  result  of  many  speculations,  and  the  distress  from 
the  sudden  change  in  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812,  did  much 
to  alter  these  sentiments.  A  well-written  and  forcible  series  of  let- 
ters by  John  Young,  Esq.,  known  as  "  Agricola's  letters,"  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  board  of  agriculture  with  branches  in  1817,  and 
the  other  earnest  efforts  of  government  and  wise  private  individuals 
which  signalized  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  were 
the  beginning  of  a  career  of  industry  and  improvement  in  this  impor- 
tant occupation,  which  is  still  in  progress.  Grazing  is  an  important 
branch  of  farming,  and  there  is  much  pride  in  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  Sheep  and  swine  are  also  raised  with  success  and  profit,  and 
cattle-shows,  and  the  enterprising  importation  of  improved  breeds 
from  England,  have  greatly  promoted  the  excellence  and  profit  of 
the  stock  business. 

The  manufactures  of  the  province  are  comparatively  limited  in 
extent,  though  steadily  growing.  Many  of  the  families  of  the  farm- 
ers spin  and  weave  much  of  the  goods  used  at  home,  including  home- 
spun cloth  for  garments,  flannels,  linen,  blankets  and  carpets.  In 
very  many  villages  many  persons  pursue  either  exclusively  or  together 
with  the  business  of  farming,  the  occupations  of  tanning,  making 
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boots  and  shoes,  saddlery  and  harnesses,  furniture  and  farming  im- 
plements. Bonnets  of  bleached  grass  or  straw  are  also  thus  manu- 
factured ;  and  there  are  similar  small  concerns  in  various  places  near 
Halifax,  which  manufacture  tobacco,  confectionery,  paper,  hats,  &c. 
Including  the  saw-mills,  ship-yards,  6cc.,  the  manufacturing  statistics 
of  1851  were  as  follows :  Saw-mills,  1,153 ;  grist-mills,  308 ;  steam  mills 
and  factories,  10;  tanneries,  237  ;  foundcries,  0 ;  weaving  and  carding 
concerns,  81 ;  hand-looms,  11,006 ;  yards  fulled  cloth  woven,  1 10,608; 
unfulled,  700,104;  flannel,  210,352;  breweries  and  distilleries,  17; 
other  factories,  131  ;  bricks  made,  2,845,400  ;  value  of  farming  tools, 
cabinet  ware,  wooden  ware,  manufactured,  £56,510;  soap,  £28,277; 
candles,  £21,210;  number  of  vessels  built,  486,  of  57,776  tons  burth- 
en ;  number  of  boats  built,  2,654. 

The  situation  and  natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  its  1,200 
miles  of  sea-coast  and  its  numerous  excellent  harbors,  give  it  remark- 
able advantages  for  commerce  ;  and  these  have  been  used  with  no 
small  degree  of  enterprise  and  success.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
province,  the  restrictive  policy  of  England  confined  the  trade  of  Nova 
Scotia  under  strict  repressive  limits;  but  the  successive  removals  of 
parts  of  these  laws,  and  especially  the  colonial  act  which  went  into 
operation  in  1826,  have  opened  all  the  avenues  of  trade  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  province.  There  are  43  free  ports  ;  and  the  number  of 
vessels  in  the  carrying  trade  of  other  countries,  the  home  commerce 
of  the  province,  and  the  fisheries,  increased  from  2,583,  of  141,093 
tons,  in  1846,  to  2,043,  of  180,083  tons,  in  1852.  The  whole 
amount  of  imports  during  the  same  year  was  £1,103,010;  and  of 
exports  £050,560.  The  chief  imports  were  cordage,  cotton  goods, 
codfish,  fishing  tackle,  flour,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  crude  and  man- 
ufactured, molasses,  sugar,  tea ;  and  the  chief  exports,  butter,  coal, 
codfish,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  horned  cattle,  mackerel,  molasses, 
oils,  potatoes,  turnips,  maple  sugar,  wood,  gypsum,  grindstones  and 
building  stones. 

The  mining  interests  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  great  and  increasing 
importance ;  the  coal  mines  being  the  most  valuable  and  most  worked. 
Coal  seams  are  found  in  Cumberland,  Colchester,  Pictou  and  Cape 
Breton.  At  the  South  Joggins  in  Cumberland,  they  crop  out  along  the 
coast,  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the  Biitish  North  American 
Mining  Company,  and  the  Albion  mines  at  Pictou  contain  ten  differ- 
ent strata  of  coal,  the  thickest  33  feet  through,  with  21  feet  of  good 
coal.    Other  profitable  seams  are  found  in  Cape  Breton.     Excellent 
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iron  ore  is  found  near  Pictou,  the  Basin  of  Minaa,  Annapolis,  Digby, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  native  copper  and  silver,  rich  copper  ore,  lead, 
and  manganese ;  but  none  of  these  have  thus  far  been  much  worked. 
The  beds  of  gypsum  near  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  have  been  quite 
extensively  worked ;  as  have  various  strata  of  the  coal  measures, 
which  afford  sandstone  and  grindstones.  In  1851,  the  quantitv 
of  coal  mined  was  1 14,002  chaldrons ;  of  gypsum,  70,705  tons ;  iron 
smelted,  250  tons;  grindstones,  37,100  tons. 

The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  may  perhaps  be  called  its  leading  in- 
terest ;  its  people  having  pursued  this  occupation  with  more  zeal  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  colony  except  Newfound- 
land. An  account  of  the  fish  taken  and  the  modes  pursued  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  fishery  business  has  already  been  given  in 
the  history  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  its  statements  will  be  found  in  the 
main  applicable  to  the  business  as  followed  in  Nova  Scotia.  There 
were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  1851,  812  vessels  of  43,333  tons, 
5,161  boats,  and  10,374  men ;  and  the  produce  of  their  labor  for  the 
same  year  reached  the  large  amount  of  196,434  quintals  of  codfish ; 
1,669  barrels  of  salmon ;  3,536  barrels  shad  ;  100,047  barrels  mack- 
erel; 53,200  barrels  herring;  5,343  barrels  alewives;  15,400  boxes 
smoked  herring ;  and  189,250  gallons  fish  oil. 

This  account  of  the  material  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  would  not 
be  complete  with  ,  some  allusion  to  the  later  improvements  in  lines 
of  travel.  Steam  communication  by  water  exists  with  England,  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  British  North  American  provinces.  The 
numerous  vessels  concerned  in  the  commerce  or  fisheries,  offer  con- 
stant opportunities  of  reaching  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  connected  by  the 
Shubenacadie  Canal,  between  Cobequid  Bay  and  Halifax  harbor, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  lakes  and  river  of  that  name,  and  is 
over  fifty  miles  long,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels'  of  eight  feet 
draft.  Railroads  have  been  built  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  40  miles ; 
and  irom  Halifax  to  Truro,  60  miles ;  both  being  executed  in  the 
characteristically  thorough  English  style,  by  the  English  government, 
through  a  difficult  country,  and  at  an  expense  of  £8,000  per  mile.  The 
province  enjoys  the  advantage  of  these  roads,  at  the  small  expense 
of  paying  merely  the  interest  on  the  amount  invested. 
Vol.  IV.— 61 
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The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  many  nationalities.  A 
proportion  of  them  of  course  are  of  English  blood.  In  Halifax  many 
Irish  are  found.  The  eastern  counties  are  largely  occupied  by  those 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  the  midland  and  western  ones  by  the  descend- 
ants of  American  refugees.  The  Swiss  and  German  colony  of 
Lunenburg  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Acadians  or  French 
occupy  several  settlements.  A  few  hundreds  of  the  Micmac  Indians 
are  still  remaining,  and  there  are  several  thousand  negroes,  who  came 
originally  from  the  West  Indies  or  the  United  States,  and  who  are 
thriftless  and  poverty-stricken  in  their  own  villages,  though  they 
make  very  respectabl«  servants. 

Their  various  hereditary  traits  may  still  be  recognized  in  all  these 
diflferent  nationalities ;  the  steady,  deliberate  resolution  of  the  English- 
man ;  the  cautious  shrewdness  of  the  Scotsman,  the  careless  fun  of 
the  Irish,  the  ingenuity,  readiness  and  enterprise  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  the  peaceful,  immovable  morality,  good  manners  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  French  farmers  ;  but  all  these  qualities  join  in  a  harmonious 
national  character  belonging  to  the  province  at  large. 

This  character  has  many  excellencies,  and  deserves  a  much  higher 
reputation  than  it  has  commonly  enjoyed  outside  of  the  province.  It 
has  perhaps  been  most  misunderstood  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  whose  inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  mostly  been  too  distant 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  know  or  care  what  were  the  qualities  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  Nova  Scotians  are,  as  a  people,  hardy,  enterprising  and 
industrious ;  honest,  hospitable,  social,  and  intelligent.  They  are  not 
without  a  degree  of  caution  in  admitting  the  advances  of  strangers; 
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but  having  once  contracted  a  friendship,  they  are  Meady,  dincere,  and 
disinterested  in  it.  They  arc  renj.irkiibly  fond  of  information,  and 
are  judicious  in  .selecting  books  and  literary  inuterial.  nnd  diligent  in 
reading.  Outside  of  the  province  indeed  there  are  very  few  who  are 
aware  of  the  surprising  nundwr  of  individuals  born  within  it,  who 
have  rendered  tliemselves  eminent  and  useful  by  remarkable  talents 
or  distinguished  achievements;  and  whoso  reputation,  alFording  just 
ground  for  pride  to  their  fellow-countryujen,  would  be  an  hon«>r  to 
any  country  whatever.  It  is  probably  true,  for  instance,  that  in- 
numerable  persons  hav«  heard  of  the  eminent  literary  abilities  of 
Judge  Thomas  C.  Ilaliburton,  of  the  chivalrous  bravery  of  Sir  VVil- 
liam  Feriwick  Williams,  and  of  the  business  enterprise  of  Sir  Saumel 
Cunard,  without  the  remotest  conception  that  they  are  the  sons  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Nova  Scotians  are  also  fond  of  company  and  amusements ; 
athletic  games  are  a  frequent  diversion  in  the  country  ;  and  dances 
and  parties  of  pleasure  are  frequent  in  the  cities.  The  healthy 
climate,  active  occupation,  comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  the  population, 
makes  them  remarkably  long  lived. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  consists  of  a  chief  executive  officer, 
entitled  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  who 
advises  upon  governmental  measures  with  the  executive  council,  of 
nine  members,  also  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  who  are  not  retained 
in  office  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  governor  appoints 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  the  custos  and  magistrates 
of  each  county,  and  temporarily  to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  until  the  action  of  the  latter.  He  also  has  the  pardoning 
power,  and  that  of  convening  the  legislature ;  and  may  also  bo 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  and  regular  forces  within  the 
province.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  21  members,  and 
a  House  of  'Assembly,  the  former  appointed  for  life  by  the  crown, 
and  which  may  reject  or  amend  bills  sent  in  by  the  assembly,  and  orig- 
inate bills,  which  must  however  pass  the  assembly ;  but  it  can  not 
originate  money  bills.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  53  mem- 
bers, chosen  every  four  years  by  the  counties  and  townships.  It  has 
entire  control  of  the  finances  and  general  administration  of  the 
province,  but  all  legislative  action  must  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  present  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  of  whose  excellence,  ability,  and  pop- 
ularity we  have  already  spoken. 
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The  fullowiri)^  tahio  exhibits  tho  names  and  ilntea  of  entranop  on 
ofTicial  life  of  all  of  tho  Kngliiih  governors  and  acting  governorii  u( 
Nova  8cotia. 

AT  ANNAPOLII   ROTAL. 

Col.  Vttch, Ciovi.rnor,  Oct.  22,  1710. 

Francif  Niuliolaon,  I'Jk], "  1711. 

Richard  rhilip*,  Kaq., "  1719. 

John  Douautt,  Km\., "^  i,\  r  0>  \noilor,  ITtS. 

Lawrvnoo  Artnitrung,  Kiq,, I-  tut.  '^i'     laor,  1*25. 

John  Adam*,  Kaq., >^ nior  CKinollor,  Dm.  8,  KHU, 

Paul  MaacarvDO,  Kaq., '  >ut.  Uoveroor,  May  27, 1740, 

AT   IIALirAI. 

E.  Cornwallli,  I'iiq., Governor,  July  14, 1749. 

Peregrine  Thf  <.  IIopMn,  Km]., **  Aug.  3, 1752. 

Cbarlea  I^iwrcnoo,  Ktq,, Sen.  Counoilor,  Nov.  1,  1753. 

«•           "                 Lt.  Governor,  Oot.Sl.n.Vl. 

"           "                 Governor,  July  23, 17.'.0. 

Jonathan  Bolcher,  Eiq., Sen.  Counoilor,  Oot.  10, 17GU. 

Mr.  Ellii,  (never  li(t  Fugland) 

Jona.  Beloher,  Eaq., Lt.  Govornor,  Nov. 31,  Hfil. 

Montague  Wilmot,  Eaq. "  B«pt- 26, 170.1. 

•»           "             Governor,  May  31, 1704. 

Mr.  Green, Sen.  Counoilor,  May  23,  1 7«6. 

Michael  Franoklin,  Eaq., Lt.  Govornor,  Aug,  U3, 1766. 

Lord  William  Campbell Governor,  Nov.  27, 1760. 

Benjamin  Greene,  Eaq., Sen.  Counoilor,  Oct.  30, 1771. 

M.  Franoklin,  Biq., Lt.  Governor,  June  30, 1772. 

Lord  Wm.  Campbell, Governor,  July  1 3, 1 772. 

Franoii  Leggc,  Eaq., "  Oct.  8,  1773.     , 

Mariot  Arbuthnot, Esq., ,...  Lt.  Governor,  Apr. 27, 1770. 

Richard  llughea,  Eaq., "  Aug.  17, 1778. 

Sir  Andrew  Snape  Ilommond, "  July  31, 1781. 

John  Parr,  Esq.,  Governor,  Oct.  9,   1782. 

E<lward  Fanning,  Eaq., Lt.  Govornor,  Sept.  23, 1783. 

Tiiohard  Bulkley,  Ek|., Son.  Councilor,  Nov.  25, 1791. 

,iol  ■,  Wentworth,  Esq., Lt.  Governor,  May  14,  1792. 

i'x          geProvos-   ..    "  Apr.  13,  1808. 

Ale*.vndor  Croko,  Esq., Sen.  Councilor,  Doc.  17,  1808. 

Sir  G.  PrevoBt, , Lt.  Governor,  Apr.  11, 1809. 

A.  Croke,  Yaq., Sen.  Councilor,  Aug.  26, 1811. 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke, Lt.  Governor,  Oot.  16,1811. 

Maj.  Gen.  Darrooh, Commander-in-chief,  Aug.  26,  1814. 

Sir  J.  Sherbrooke, Lt.  Governor,  Sept.  21,1814. 

Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  Stracey  Smyth, Commander-in-chief,  Juno  27, 1816. 

Lieut.  Gen.  George  Earl  Dalhouaie,. . .  Lt.  Govornor,  Oct.  24,  1816. 

Michael  Wallace,  Eaq., Sin.  Councilor,  Apr.  3,  1818. 

Lord  Dalhouaie, Lt.  Governor,  May  1 ,   1819. 

Sir  Jamea  Kempt, "  June  2,  1820. 

Sir  Peregrine  Muitland, '*  ....     1828. 
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8ir  (^>lin  Cnmphcll,  . , , 

V>no»uiit  h'tklkUnil 

Sir  ■'  'liri  llarvcy 

Hir.I.  (J.  1/    Vlaroluuit, 
Ivirl  of  Mulgrsvu,  , ,, , 
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The  judicial  system  includes  courts  oi  l»ancery,  errors,  and  np. 
pcttU,  suj)reino  court,  court  of  viceadnm  v.  proUuc  '"oujt,  court 
of  niiirriaj»e    nini   divoiec,  court  of  t'^inial  ii.i^,  ami  justices' 

courts.     The  iuws  in  I'orco  are  the  tiMiii   "11  uii      luiu'    law  of  Kug. 
lund,  nnd  tlit>  statutes  of  Nova  Scotia! 

The  religious  denominations  of  Nova  S  >tia  n.  Mio  Est  ililishctl 
Cluircli  of  I'iiinlund.  tlio  Preshyten  ns,  Biij  ts.  M.  iliodists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Lutherans,  and  Konr.u  CathoUv  <».  I  hese,  the  Pres- 
byterians are   iiost  numerous,  nnd  incUuk^  the    Iv      iished  Church 


I  il\c  I'reshytcrian 
iiiinuiiions  arc,  the 
|i,     id  aljout  forty 
Is.     The  respect- 
Hows:    Prcsbyte- 
Church  of  Eng- 
;  ,  Congregation- 
lions  and  indi- 

ty  of  the  popu- 
t'>  the  excellent 


of  Scotland,  tl  "  Free  Church  of  Nova  Scot 
Church  of  Nov  a  Scotia.     The  next  lar>,'esl 
Roman  Catholic  ■;,  who  have  an  archb«shi)|' 
priests;  Baptists  (Jhurch  of  England,  and  Mt. 
ive  numbers  of  ti  *'se  connections  arc  nearly  ;i 
ri:ins,  :2,974;  Catholics,  09,634;  Ijajjlists,  i'i:^ 
land,  30,482  ;  Metfiodists,  23,r»90 ;  Lutherans,  , 
alists,  2,030.     There   arc  als     a  few    other  coi 
viduals,  belonging  t'  ■  other  denominations. 

The  intelligence  .  nd  mental  cultivation  and  ar 
lation  of  Nova  Scot  a  are  in  no  small  degree  owi 
provision  for  education  which  has  long  charactcri».,Y  i.  This  in- 
cludes a  system  of  co.nmon  schools  ditUiscd  throu!j;!v  nit  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  pn  vince  ;  grammar  schools  in  each  county;  ex- 
cellent classical  schooi .  of  a  high  grade,  at  Halifax,  I'ictou,  and  else- 
where; King's  CoUegi  at  Windsor,  and  Dalhousie  College  at  Hali- 
fax ;  both  the  latter  p-ssessing  commodious  buildings,  funded  prop- 
erty, and  able  faculties.  Indeed  there  are  few  countries  where  facil- 
ities for  education  are  so  universally  attainable. 

The  mental  and  material  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  are  both  hope- 
ful in  a  high  degree,  and  in  fact  rapidly  improving.  It  is  impossible 
to  set  limits  to  the  future  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  province. 
Nothing  can  better  indicate  the  steady  rapidity  of  her  growth  than 
the  simple  statement  of  licr  population  at  diflerent  periods.  This 
was  in  1772,  but  about  20.000;  in  1818,  78,345;  in  1828,  123,84S; 
and  it  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000. 
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Newfoundland  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  other  part  of  Amer- 
ica ;  St.  John  being  only  1,665  miles  from  Galway,  in  Ireland.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  deeply  indented  by  numerous 
bays  and  inlets  on  all  sides ;  and  contains  about  57,000  square  miles 
of  area,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  New  Brunswick.  It  was 
the  first  discovered  of  all  the  British  colonies,  having  been  taken 
possession  of  by  John  Cabot,  for  the  English  crown  in  1497 ;  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  some  Northmen  as  early  as  the  year 
1,000  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  an  English  settlement  on  the  island 
was  made  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  two  merchants  who  had  traded  there  to  advantage. 
The  settlement  however  was  an  entire  failure,  in  consequence  of  the 
inexperience  of  its  managers.  The  number  of  English  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  on  its  coasts  increased  however,  and  occupied  fifteen 
ships  in  1579.  .  At  this  time,  the  island  was  a  sort  of  common  or  de- 
batable territory ;  a  place  of  resort  for  fishermen  and  traders  of  all 
nations,  and  even  for  pirates,  who  made  their  rendezvous  there  with 
impunity.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  however,  came  out  with  a  fleet 
of  three  or  five  vessels,  and  in  1583  took  formal  possession  of  New- 
foundland  for  Queen   Elizabeth,  and  caused  the   crews  of  all  the 
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thirty-six  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  to  acknowledge  her 
supremacy.  Her  claim  was  again  asserted  two  years  afterwards, 
by  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  who  destroyed  a  Portuguese  settlement 
there. 

In  1010,  James  I.  granted  that  part  of  Newfoundland  between 
Capes  St.  Mary  and  Bonavista  to  a  company  which  included  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord  Verulan  and 
other  noblemen,  who  established  a  colony  in  Conception  Bay,  which 
was  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  island.  The  settlers  how- 
ever devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  fisheries.  With  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  latter  business,  there  was  also  a  great  increase  of 
disorders  and  abuses  among  the  heterogeneous  concourse  of  sea- 
faring men  that  gathered  there,  as  there  was  no  law  nor  tribunal  to 
decide  any  cause.  Captain  Whitbournc,  who  went  out  with  an  ad- 
miralty commission,  in  1614,  entertained  complaints  from  170  mas- 
ters of  vessels.  Another  settlement  was  made  in  1016  by  a  Welsh 
gentleman  named  Vaughan,  at  Cambriol  or  Little  Britain  ;  and  in 
1621  a  grant — which  seems  to  have  conflicted  with  that  to  the  first 
Company — was  made  to  that.  Sir  George  Calvert  who  afterwards, 
as  Lord  Baltimore,  settled  Maryland.  Calvert  established  himself 
at  Ferryland,  where  he  built  a  handsome  residence,  a  fort,  a  salt- 
works, and  quickly  gathered  a  prosperous  settlement,  which  he  how- 
ever soon  governed  by  deputy,  removing  himself  to  Maryland,  By 
about  1640,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  settlements  were  planted 
on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  including  in  all  about  350  families. 
But  when  the  home  government  proposed  to  establish  some  authori- 
ties to  decide  disputes  amongst  them,  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
in  England,  fancying  that  good  order  would  interfere  with  their  gains 
from  the  fishery,  petitioned  against  the  appointment  of  a  governor, 
and  managed  to  prevent  it.  This  singular  and  mistaken  policy  was 
presently  carried  still  further,  in  reply  to  another  application  for  a 
governor,  in  1674,  when  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  re- 
solved that  plantations  in  Newfoundland  should  be  discouraged,  and 
the  settlers  should  be  driven  oiF  the  island.  This  foolish  and  cruel 
decree  was  actually  executed,  houses  burned,  and  many  outrages 
committed  during  two  years,  to  expel  them.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  these  proceedings  were  stopped,  though  no  government  was 
established.  In  1696,  the  French,  who  continued  to  assert  their 
claim  to  the  fisheries,  seized  upon  all  the  English  settlements  in  New- 
foundland except  Bonavista  and  Carbonear. 
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The  island  continued  without  any  approach  to  a  competent  gov- 
ernment, until  1729 ;  having  no  authorities  whatever  except  the 
masters  of  the  first  fishing  vessels  each  season,  who  were  by  law  in- 
vested with  some  judicial  authority,  but  were  far  too  ignorant  to 
use  it  well ;  or  being  partly  under  thegovernor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
fact  however  there  was  no  real  government ;  and  the  fishermen  and 
settlers  quarreled,  fought,  barked  the  scanty  trees  of  the  island, 
wasted  their  means  in  rioting,  and  often  bound  themselves  out  by  a 
tenure  almost  of  slavery,  substantially  at  their  own  pleasure.  Some- 
times disputes  were  decided  by  the  naval  commander  in  the  station, 
or  an  officer  deputed  by  him ;  and  sometimes  by  an  anomalous  sort 
of  parliament  which  met  at  St.  John,  and  acted  by  common  consent. 
In  1729,  Captain  Osborn  of  the  Navy  was  appointed  governor,  with 
power  to  create  justices  of  the  peace,  and  administer  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  island.  It  was  jjowever  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore the  turbulent  fishermen  and  traders,  long  accustomed  to  their 
anarchical  and  irresponsible  proceedings,  finally  submitted  to  this 
orderly  constitution  of  government. 

During  the  war  with  the  American  colonies,  the  trade  of  New- 
foundland was  very  much  injured  by  the  prohibition  of  the  New 
Englanders  from  fishing  in  its  waters,  and  the  retaliatory  measure 
of  the  Americans,  who  at  once  ceased  furnishing  provisions  to  the 
English  fishermen.  These  measures  entirely  broke  up  one  season's 
fishing,  as  the  English  vessels,  on  arriving  out,  had  to  return  home  at 
once  for  stores.  In  the  same  year  an  unprecedentedly  furious  storm 
destroyed  in  those  waters,  a  number  of  ships,  seven  hundred  fishing 
vessels,  and  nearly  all  their  crews ;  besides  vast  amounts  of  prop- 
erty in  cured  fish,  fish-houses,  flakes,  &c. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  permitted  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  Newfoundland,  but  not  to  dry  their 
fish  oh  its  coasts;  and  the  fisheries  and  trade  quickly  regained  their 
former  prosperity.  The  permanent  population  and  wealth  of  the 
island  now  increa-sed,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  lawsuits ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  more  complete  system  of  courts  was 
erected  in  1789,  and  surrogate  courts  were  appointed  in  1792,  for 
several  districts  of  the  island.  Mr.  Reeves  was  soon  after  appointed 
chief  justice,  an  excellent  man  and  sound  lawyer ;  and  from  this 
time  there  has  been  a  more  settled  and  well  organized  government. 
The  wars  with  France  at  the^nd  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  were  of  small  injury  to  the  colony,  as  it  was  well 
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guarded  by  the  vessels  of  war  on  the  station  ;  and  a  career  of  steady 
prosperity  and  rapid  gain  attended  Newfoundland  until   1815.    A 
post-ofiice  was  established  at  St.  John  in  ISOO ;  and  a  newspaper  had 
been  started  there  two  years  before,  named  "  The  Uoyal  Gazette  and 
Newfoundland  Advertiser."    The  sudden  fall  of  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  1816,  however,  ruined  a  number  of  commercial  houses, 
and  in  connection  with  severe  losses  by  fire  at  St.  John  a  short  time 
afterwards,  brought  upon  the  island  so  much  distress  that  a  number 
of  its  inhabitants  deserted  it.     Since  1818  however,  it  has  steadily 
recovered,  and  has  resumed  its  former  prosperity.     In  that  year  the 
first  permanently  resident  governor  was  appointed,  being  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton.     The  administration  continued  in  the  hands  of  royal  gov- 
ernors until  1832,  when  a  constitutional  provincial  government  was 
granted  by  the  crown,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  an  executive  council' 
and  a  legislature  of  two  houses.     The  population  was,   in   1851, 
101, GOO.     It  is  now  120,000. 

The  settlements  of  Newfoundland  are  along  the  coast,  chiefly  in 
its  southeastern  portion,  which  is  often  termed  Avalon,  a  name  given 
to  it  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and  also  in  the  districts  of  Trinity  Bay  and 
Bonavista  on  the  east,  and  Fortune  Bay  on  the  south.  They  thus 
line  the  shore  of  the  island,  from  Twillingate,  the  most  northerly,  in 
the  Bay  of  Exploits,  to  St.  George's,  in  St.  George's  Bay,  on  the 
western  shore,  opposite  Anticosti.  They  are  however  scarcely 
more  than  fishing  hamlets,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  capital 
of  the  island,  St.  John. 

St.  John,  the  capital  and  largest  town  of  Newfoundland,  is  mostly 
built  of  unpainted  wooden  houses,  which  give  it  a  somewhat  sombre 
appearance.  It  stands  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  harbor, 
whose  entrance  from  the  sea  is  of  a  very  striking  and  majestic  char- 
acter. The  coast  in  that  vicinity  is  bordered  by  an  immense  sea-wall 
of  lofty  precipices  of  dark  red  sandstone,  which  plunge  down  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic  at  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  This 
range  of  clifTs  is  the  steep  outer  slope  of  a  ridge  of  hills  bordering  the 
coast ;  and  which  is  here  and  there  cut  through  by  narrow  valleys, 
with  sides  nearly  or  quite  perpendicular.  One  of  these,  which 
extends  to  a  depth  of  some  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
constitutes  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  St.  John's  ;  and  the  views 
'  through  it  at  entering,  of  the  quiet  waters  of  the  harbor  within,  with 
its  more  gently  sloping  banks,  and  the  town  with  its  busy  wharves 
beyond,  are  extremely  picturesque.     The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in 
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the  world,  being  sheltered  by  high  lands,  and  only  entered  from  the 
sea  through  the  narrow  passage  just  mentioned,  which  is  only  about 
six  hundred  feet  wide,  between  two  steep  and  lofty  clifts,  and  strongly 
fortified.  There  is  no  perceptible  tide,  and  ample  space  for  shipping 
within.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  street  about  a 
mile  long,  on  which  there  are  many  handsome  buildings,  mostly 
erected  since  the  great  fire  of  1848.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  a  pond  on  a  hill  near  by.  It  contains  nine 
churches,  the  government  house,  a  large  and  plain  but  commodious 
edifice,  said  to  have  cost  over  £200.000 ;  a  handsome  granite  building 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  a  new  and  elegant  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  lunatic  asylum,  hospital,  market  and  custom-house.  There 
are  several  institutions  of  charity,  literature  and  science  ;  a  library,  a 
botanic  garden,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  much  good  society  at  St.  John, 
though  its  population  fluctuates  excessively  and  constantly.  It  is 
greatly  crowded  during  the  fishing  season,  and  in  the  autumn;  and 
often  very  empty  at  other  times. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  visit  to  America  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
his  first  landing  was  at  St.  John,  where  he  disembarked  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  24,  1860,  having  entered  the  harbor  on  the  preceding 
evening.  The  city  had  been  handsomely  decorated  with  triumphal 
arches,  flags  and  evergreens,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population 
of  the  island  had  gathered  there  to  welcome  their  future  King.  Amidst 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  cheers  of  the 
thousands  who  were  assembled,  the  prince  landed,  and  was  received 
by  the  Newfoundland  Corps,  acting  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and  by 
Gov.  Bannerman,  with  whom  he  rode  to  .the  Government  House, 
escorted  by  a  long  and  splendid  procession.  At  the  Government 
House  addresses  were  presented  by  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Newfoundland,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  and 
Harbor  Grace,  the  Council  and  Assembly,  and  various  societies. 
After  the  addresses  the  Prince  held  a  levee,  at  which  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Newfoundland  were  introduced  to  him.  He  then 
reviewed  the  Royal  Newfoundland  and  Volunteer  Corps,  visited 
Watorford  Bridge,  Topsail  Road,  and  some  other  points  aflbrding 
good  views,  and  returned  to  a  state  dinner.  In  the  evening  the  city  1 
was  brilliantly  illinninated,  and  there  was  a  fine  display  of  fireworks.  ! 
Next  day  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog  was  presented  to  the  Prince  by; 
chief  justice  Sir  Francis  Brady,  on  "behalf  of  the  people  of  the  colony, 
which  the  Prince  named  Cabot,  after  the  discoverer.     The  remainder 
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of  the  day  was  spent  in  examining  the  scenery  of  the  vicinity,  witness- 
ing  the  regatta,  visiting  a  "  fishing-room,"  as  it  is  called,  and  observing 
the  processes  of  curing  codfish,  and  was  concUuled  by  a  grand  ball  at 
the  Colonial  House.  On  the  morning  of  tho  third  day  the  Prince 
departed  for  Halifax  amidst  demonstrations  of  respect  not  less  marked 
and  enthusiastic  than  those  which  had  greeted  his  coming,  and  leaving 
all  much  delighted  with  his  goodness  and  graceful  manners. 

The  interior  of  Newfoundland,  which  was  almost  totally  unknown 
before  Cormack's  expedition  in  182a,  is  an  unbroken  desert,  filled  with 
steep  hills,  ragged  ravines,  lakes  and  ponds  innumerable,  and  streams 
full  of  falls  and  rapids.  There  are  very  ntany  parts  of  it  where  the 
stoutest  pedestrian  can  not  advance,  without  a  road,  more  than  a  mile 
an  hour ;  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  ruggedncss  of  the  counirv  be- 
ing very  much  increased  by  the  close  stifl"  growth  of  stunted  pines,  firs 
and  other  northern  trees,  or  the  thickets  of  scrubby  underwood  and 
briars,  which  cover  the  rocks  with  an  almost  impenetrable  mat  of 
stiff,  unyielding  branches.  From  the  tops  of  many  of  the  low  hills, 
fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  ponds  and  lakes  may  be  seen  at  one  time  ;  and 
the  valleys,  if  they  do  not  contain  a  pond,  frequently  are  occupied 
with  a  sort  of  marsh,  consisting  of  a  great  sponge  of  moss  several 
fcpt  deep  and  of  course  constantly  wet.  Few  roads  are  opened,  and 
traveling  between  the  settlements  which  fringe  the  eastern  and 
southern  coast,  is  performed  almost  wholly  by  water,  even  the  courts, 
judges,  officers,  lawyers  and  all,  being  conveyed  around  the  circuit  in 
a  vessel  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 

The  people  of  Newfoundland  are  simple-hearted,  honest,  hardy, 
industrious  and  good-natured;  very  fond  of  news,  and  often  believing 
the  exaggerated  reports  that  arc  frequently  spread  through  the  country. 
There  is  one  singular  exception  to  their  communicative  disposition, 
viz.,  that  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  hunters  of  seals  and  fur,  not 
to  reveal  the  result  of  their  enterprises.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  by  descent  either  Irish,  or  of  the  Norman  race  of  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  were  the  Red  Indians, 
so  called  from  their  habit  of  painting  themselves  and  their  possessions 
with  red  ochre.  Their  own  name  for  themselves  isBccothics.  They 
were  of  the  American  Indian  race  ;  extremely  wild,  savage,  cruel  and 
unapproachable ;  and  all  efforts  to  establish  intercourse  with  them 
have  been  entirely  futile.  They  have  always  been  abuse.l  by  the 
whites,  mar^y  of  whom  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shooting  them  down 
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like  wild  beasts ;  so  that  their  disposition  toward  the  Europeans  U 
entirely  natural.  They  formerly  occupied  the  whole  island  ;  but 
have  gradually  been  driven  by  the  whites  and  a  colony  of  Micmacs 
from  the  mainland,  who  came  in  about  A.  D.  1700,  to  the  wild  interior 
and  north  of  the  island.  They  are  now  either  quite  extinct,  or  have, 
as  many  suppose,  emigrated  to  Labrador,  none  having  been  seen, 
it  is  believed,  since  about  1830.  Many  traces  of  their  presence  still 
remain,  among  which  is  a  vast  range  of  fencing,  extending  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  intended  to  catch  deer;  and  some  of  the  northern  settlers 
believe  that  they  still  haunt  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  vvild  animals  of  Newfoundland  are  the  deer,  wolf,  bear,  hare, 
beaver,  martin,  dog,  wild-cat,  rat  and  mouse.  The  well  known  long. 
haired  l)ieed  of  Newfoundland  dogs  is  very  scarce,  and  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  in  purity.  There  is  another  short-haired  native 
breed,  a  cross  with  the  former,  and  possessing  all  its  characteristic 
excellencies.  The  Newfoundland  dogs  are  perhaps  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  dog  kind,  and  best  suited  to  be  a  companion  for  man. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Newfoundland  capable  of  cultivation  to 
advantage  ;  the  most  considerable  districts  of  this  nature  being  in  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  island,  about  St.  George's  Bay,  where 
some  of  the  hardier  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables  may  be  raised,  and 
good  grazing  farms  have  been  begun.  Elsewhere,  it  has  commonly 
been  found  impossible  to  cultivate  the  few  sheltered  patches  of  arable 
land,  with  any  profit. 

Useful  minerals  or  rocks  are  singularly  rare,  and  very  few  trees 
grow  large  enough  to  afford  timber,  though  the  stumps  and  logs  found 
in  some  of  the  swamps  indicate  that  a  much  heavier  growth  formerly 
covered  the  island.  The  occupations  which  constitute  its  sources  of 
wealth  are  therefore  the  fur  trade,  Vvliich  is  however  not  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  fisheries,  whic  i  are  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  in  the  world. 

The  chief  fisheries  are  of  cod,  and  seals.  In  Newfoundland, 
"fish"  means  codfish;  other  less  important  varieties  are  called  by 
their  respective  names.  All  the  waters  of  Newfoundland  abound 
with  fish ;  but  the  fisheries  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  are 
now  mostly  left  to  the  French.  The  principal  fisheries  of  the  British 
arc  the  shore  fisheries.  These  are  conducted  in  boats,  managed  by 
from  two  to  four  hands,  and  fishing  at  various  distances,  from  close 
in  shore  to  two  or  three  miles  out.  Each  hand  has  charge  of  two 
lines,  with  two  hooks  each,  baited  with  herring,  mackerel,  capelan, 
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squid  or  clams,  sometimes  with  flesh  of  birds,  ..r  fish  s  pntrails.  The 
cod  is  perhaps  the  most  fearless  and  voracious  of  all  fish ;  and  so 
rapidly  do  they  bite  thai  when  plentiful  the  fisherman  frequently  has 
only  to  pull  up  one  line  after  another,  shako  otl'  the  fish,  sometimes 
two,  and  drop  the  bait  over  again,  as  fast  as  ho  can  work,  until  his 
boat  is  filled.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  one  person  to  catch  2i  J 
good  fish,  or  about  a.SOO  pounds,  in  one  day.  When  caught,  the  fish 
are  carried  ashore  as  soon  as  possible,  thrown  upon  a  stage,  and  bv  a 
division  of  labor  among  four  persons  respectively  termed  cut-throat, 
header,  splitter  and  salter,  are  ojMjned,  cleaned  and  piled  in  salt  to 
cure,  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  an  hour.  The  curing  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  subject  to  failure  from  wrong  proportion  of  salt,  hot 
weather,  rain  and  other  casualties ;  and  with  the  subsequent  washing 
and  drying,  occupies  some  weeks.  When  the  fish  will  not  take  bait 
they  are  sometimes  caught  with  a  "jigger,"  or  bare  hook  set  in  lead 
and  moved  up  and  down  so  as  to  strike  into  the  fish. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  May,  during  which  month  the 
early  herrings  first  arrive  and  are  netted  for  bait.  In  June  the  cajie- 
Ian,  another  kind  of  small  fish,  come  upon  the  coast ;  and  the  fish- 
ing continues  with  them  and  other  bait,  until  September.  The  cotl- 
fish,  when  completely  cured,  are  assorted  into  several  kinds,  known 
as  merchantable,  Madeira,  West  India,  and  broken  or  dun-fish ;  the 
first  being  prime,  the  second  nearly  as  good,  the  third  for  the  use  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  fourth  incapable  of  keeping,  and  therefore  used 
at  home.  The  sounds  or  bladders,  and  tongues,  are  cut  from  the 
refuse  by  the  old  men,  women  and  children,  and  pickled  in  kegs ;  the 
livers  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  vats  until  the  oil  drains  oiT  and  is 
barreled,  and  then  boiled  to  extract  an  inferior  quality.  All  these 
different  products  of  this  industry  are  commonly  sold  by  thd  fisher- 
men to  wholesale  merchants,  for  cash  or  goods.  When  the  fishing 
season,  the  harvest  of  the  year,  is  over,  the  settler  frequently  removes 
to  some  wooded  neighborhood  with  his  family,  and  occupies  himself 
in  making  boats,  oars,  staves,  hoops,  &cc.,  in  hunting  for  game  or 
wild  fowl,  or  trapping  for  furs. 

Some  salmon  are  caught ;  one  or  two  firms  have  been  engaged  in 
whaling ;  but  no  other  branch  of  the  fisheries  is  important,  compared 
with  sealing.  The  season  for  sealing  commences  in  March.  It  is 
carried  on  in  vessels,  usually  brigs  and  schooners  of  from  80  to  150 
tons,  v/hich  are  fitted  out  during  the  winter,  and  set  out  for  the  ice 
about  the  first  of  March,  strongly  manned  with  crews  of  from  fifteen 
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to  forty  men,  who  most  frequently  pay  for  tlicir  own  provisions,  and 
receive  tlicir  wages  in  such  a  proportion  of  lli<  seal  skins  caught  as 
may  bo  agreed  on,  the  merchant  or  owner  who  fits  out  the  vessel 
retaining  the  rest.  The  vcsvels  leave  the  port  through  channels  rut  in 
the  ice,  if  necessary,  and  ^teer  straight  for  those  vast  fields  of  ice 
and  bergs  that  float  down  from  the  Arctic  ocean.  Into  the  heart  of 
these  they  penetrate,  sailing  where  possible,  making  their  way  by 
towing,  cutting  channels,  or  squeezing  between  the  musses  of  ice, 
where  necessary,  and  exposed  to  the  most  frightful  dangers  from  the 
movements  of  the  ice,  especially  in  case  of  storms.  The  seals  are 
found  sunning  themselves  on  the  ice,  or  asleep  on  it,  grouped  together 
in  neighborhoods,  which  are  termed  "  seal  meadows."  When  such 
a  place  is  reached,  the  men  arm  themselves  with  spiked  clubs,  dis- 
perse about  the  ice,  and  knock  the  poor  creatures  in  the  head.  If 
not  instontly  killed,  the  young  ones  cry  out  with  a  most  lamentable 
moan  like  that  of  a  young  child.  They  are  instantly  skinned  where 
they  lie,  and  the  skins,  pelts,  scalps,  or  sculps,  as  they  arc  called, 
with  the  inner  coat  or  blubber  on  them,  carried  to  the  vessel,  strewed 
about  the  deck  until  tlieir  vital  warmth  is  gone,  and  then  stowed  be- 
low. They,  are  on  an  average,  perhaps  three  feet  long  by  two  and 
a  halt  feet  wide,  and  weigh  from  30  to  50  pounds.  As  many  as  800, 
1,000,  and  even  1,500,  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  day.  When  first 
put  in  the  hold,  the  skins  of  the  young  seals  are  white  and  clean,  like 
lamb  skins ;  but  by  soaking  in  their  own  oil,  they  become  stained  u( 
a  dirty  yellow.  The  oil  and  blood  spilled  and  spread  about  in  this 
business  render  the  vessels  employed  in  it  horribly  filthy.  The  seals 
are  of  four  kinds;  thebay  seal,  found  on  the  coast;  the  hooded  seal,  with 
a  strange  appendage  like  a  hood  which  it  can  draw  over  its  head  ;  the 
"square-flipper,"  and  the  harp  seal,  so  called  from  a  mark  on  its  back. 
This  last  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the  one  commonlv  killed. 

The  follow  ing  statistics  may  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  When  the  population  of  the  island  was  101,(100, 
in  1851,  all  but  about  3,000  were  occupied  in  the  business  of  fi.siiiiig. 
In  1652,  the  seal  fishery  employed  3G7  vessels,  of  35,700  tons,  and 
manned  by  13,000  men.  They  took  about  550,000  seals,  whose  pro- 
duce in  skins,  oil,  &c.,  was  valued  at  £417,020.  In  1850,  the  exports 
of  fish  were  valued  at  £51 1,650  ;  of  oil,  at  £297,530.  In  1845,  were 
employed  in  the  shore  fishery,  10,089  boats,  879  cod  seines,  and 
4,508  sealing  nets ;  the  latter  used  to  catch  seals  in  narrow  straits 
along  the  coast. 
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The  bank  fisheries  arc,  as*  was  already  «ibserve«l,  mottly  prosecuted 
by  the  French  and  Americans.     They  are  pursued  on  the  ••  Hunks  of 
Nevvfoundland,"  which  are  vast  submarine  phiteuus  or  table  lands, 
oi  rock,  or  uf  fine  sand  and  shells,  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  deposition  of  matorials  brought  by  the  (lulf 
Stream,  and  thrown  where  it  meets  the  Arctic  currents  iVom  the  north. 
The  Grand  Bank  is  about  000  miles  lon^  by  200  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  water  varying  froni  25  to  05  fathoms.     It  lies  southwest  uf  the 
island  ;  and  a  succession  of  other  batiks  continue  from  it  to  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.     The  Outer  Uank,  or  Tlemish  Cap,  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  Grand  Bank,  but  is  separated  from  it  bvr '  )i     lUO  miles 
of  deeper  water.     These  banks  are  overhung  by  c  ,,    aused 

by  the  confluence  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Siicam  with  the 
colder  waters  and  atmosphere  of  the  north.  These  fogs  often  reach 
the  southern  coast  of  NcfVfoundland,  sometimes  covering  a  belt 
along  the  shore,  sometimes  standing  like  a  wall  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two,  leaving  the  intermediate  water  quite  clear.  They  pre- 
vail all  summer  unless  there  is  a  north  or  west  wind ;  but  arc  not 
found  on  the  west  and  east  coasts,  nor  in  the  interior. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  mouth  of  For- 
tune Bay,  are  three  islands,  called  the  Miquclcts,  the  only 
possessions  remaining  to  France,  of  all  her  former  vast  North 
American  dominions.  Their  names  are  Miquelon,  Little  Miquelon, 
or  Langley,  and  St.  Pierre ;  the  former  two  being  connected  by 
a  beach  of  sand  sometimes  dry  enough  to  walk  across,  sometimes  cut 
through  by  storms.  They  are  rugged  and  barren,  producing  scarce- 
ly anything  except  grass  for  the  pasturage  of  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
and  a  few  garden  vegetables.  White  partridges  are  plentiful  on  them. 
The  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  fishing.  A  French  commandant  is 
stationed  here,  with  a  small  force  of  40  or  50  soldiers,  and  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  the  harbor,  St.  Pierre,  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  are  very  st"ict.  The  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  are  very  pro- 
ductive ;  and  they  are  the  headquarters  of  all  the  French  fisheries  in 
the  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  a  group  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
seventy  miles  from  the  southwest  end  of  Newfoundland,  though  no 
longer  under  its  jurisdiction,  should  properly  be  mentioned  hero. 
Including  Biron  Island  and  the  Bird  Islands,  the  group  is  about  fifty- 
six  miles  long.  Coffin's  Island,  the  largest,  being  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  but  very  narrow.     The  group  belonged  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
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Coffin,  having  been  granted  to  him  by  the  British  government  for 
his  eminent  naval  services ;  and  is  strictly  entailed  in  his  family. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  2,000  in  number,  mostly  Acadian  French, 
and  employed  in  fishing.  Considerable  quantities  of  fish  and  gyp- 
sum are  exported.  Enormous  quantities  of  sea-bird's  eggs  are  taken 
from  the  Bird  Islands. 

The  soil  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  a  sandy  loam,  on  a  basis  of 
freestone  rock.  Nearly  all  that  part  of  it  which  can  be  cultivated 
is  occupied  in  raising  potatoes  for  provisions,  and  as  pasture.  A 
little  barley  and  oats  are  also  grown,  and  wheat  would  probably 
ripen.  The  uncultivated  parts  of  the  islands  are  partly  sandy  downs 
thinly  clothed  with  bent  grass,  and  partly  grown  over  with  spruce, 
birch,  and  juniper.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  cranberries  and 
various  other  wild  fruits. 

The  Magdalen  Islands  are  at  present  by  a  most  inconvenient  regu- 
lation, under  the  jurisdiction  of  Canada,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
go  to  attend  court,  at  a  great  expense.  They  are,  of  course,  mostly 
Catholics,  and  have  a  chapel,  where  divine  service  is  performed  by 
a  priest. 
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Tni8  island,  though  politically  incorporated  with  Nova  Scotia,  has 
occupied  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  political  history  of  North 
America,  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate  account  in  this  work. 

Cape  Breton,  known  to  the  French  as  1'  Isle  Royale,  is  so  situated 
at  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  to  be  the  military 
key  to  Canada,  commanding  all  access  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
except  by  the  distant  and  incommodious  route  of  the  Straits  of  Bell- 
isle.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long  by  eighty  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  two  natural  divisions  ;  the  southern,  comparatively  low,  and 
much  intersected  by  bodies  of  water,  and  the  northern,  of  high  and 
rugged  land,  in  a  more  compact  form.  These  two  portions  lie  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  an  arm  bent  up,  their  junction,  answering  to 
the  elbow,  pointing  southwest  toward  Nova  Scotia,  and  divided 
from  it  by  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  which  is  only  about,  a  mile  wide  ;  and 
the  two  extremities,  corresj^onding  to  the  hand  and  the  shoulders, 
ranging  north  of  east  and  east  of  north  toward  Newfoundland. 
The  space  between  these  divisions  is  an  extensive  basin  or  land- 
locked bay,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  enter  through  a 
channel  more  than  forty  miles  long,  divided  into  two  narrow  ones  by 
the  island  of  Boularderie,  extending  great  part  of  its  length.  The 
Vol.  IV.— 62. 
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circuit  of  the  coast  measures  275  miles,  and  its  southern  part  con- 
tains many  bays  and  harbors ;  while  in  the  northern  there  arc  few 
places  of  safety  for  shipping.  The  shores  are  bold,  and  generally 
free  from  rocks.  Its  surface  contains  in  all  about  3,120  square 
miles. 

The  island  was  first  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Italian  voyager  Verazzani,  who  named  it  Isle  du  Cap.  The  name 
of  Isle  Royale  was  given  it  by  the  French  in  1713.  In  1714,  the 
first  settlements  were  made  upon  it,  by  a  few  French  fishermen  from 
Newfoundland  and  Acadia,  who  established  themselves  in  a  scattered 
manner  along  the  coast,  as  each  one  found  convenient  space  for  dry- 
ing fish  or  laying  out  a  garden.  No  regular  establishment  was  how- 
ever  made  until  1720,  when  the  French,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves a  depot  for  their  fisheries  and  the  means  of  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  commerce  of  Canada,  founded 
the  celebrated  military  town  of  Louisbourg,  upon  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbor  near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  island,  fortified  it 
at  an  expense  of  30,000,000  of  livres,  raised  it  quickly  to  importance 
as  a  depot  of  naval  and  land  forces  and  commerce,  and  gathered  in 
it  a  population  of  5,000. 

In  1745,  in  revenge  for  some  ill-judged  attacks  by  the  French  on 
the  English  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  famous  first  siege  of  Louisbourg 
was  planned  and  performed.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  suggested 
to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  trader  who  had  been 
within  the  town.  Shirley  sent  to  England  for  permission  and  aid  in 
the  autumn  of  1744 ;  but  laid  the  scheme  before  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  in  the  spring,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  home.  It  was  rejected  at  first,  but  was 
accidentally  revealed  by  a  pious  member,  who  at  family  prayers 
asked  God's  blessing  on  the  enterprise.  Becoming  rapidly  known, 
and  everywhere  popular,  petitions  fo/  it  came  in  from  all  over  the 
colony  ;  it  was  reconsidered  in  the  general  court,  resolved  on  by  a 
majority  of  one,  circulars  sent  to  the  other  colonies  for  aid,  and  the 
raising  of  forces  commenced  at  once.  More  than  3,200  were  en- 
listed in  Massachusetts,  500  from  Connecticut,  and  300  from  New 
Hampshire,  together  with  a  naval  force  of  ten  vessels,  the  largest 
of  twenty  guns,  together  with  a  few  armed  sloops.  All  this  was 
done  in  two  months ;  the  command  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Pepperrell  of  Kittery,  Maine,  an  affable  and  influential  man  and 
shrewd  merchant,  but  no  great  soldier.     Great  enthusiasm  prevailed; 
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George  Whitefield,  tlio  famous  preacher,  gave  the  army  for  a  motto 
for  its  (lag,  "Nil   desperandum  Cliristo  duce ;"  and  one  of  the  chap- 
hiins  carried  a  great  hatchet,  to  destroy  the  images  in  the  French 
churclies.     Shirley  sent  to  Commodore  Warren,  commander  on  the 
West  India  station,  for  cooperation,  but  he  declined,  having  no  orders. 
"Greatly  disappointed,  Shirley  however  concealed  this  fact,  and  em- 
barking on  the  4th  of  April,  the  provincial  army  reached  Canseau  in 
safety,  but  were  detained  there  by  ice  for  two  weeks.     Here  they 
were  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of  Warren,  who  had  received  orders 
from  home  to  assist  them,  and  who  after  consulting  with  Pepperrell, 
proceeded  to  cruise   before   Louisbourg.     On  the   lUth,   the   army 
arrived  near  Louisbourg,  the  first  intimation  of  its  coming  being  the 
appearance  of  the  transports.     The  landing  was  etlected  without 
dilliculty  ;  and  the  siege  being  at  once  formed,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Vaughan  with  some  New  Hampshire  troops,  marched  round  to  the 
northeast  part  of  the  harbor  by  night  and  set  fire  to  son>e  ware- 
houses with  naval  stores  and  liquors.     The  smoke  was  carried  across 
the  harbor  into  the  Grand  Battery,  whose  occupants  were  so  terrified 
that  they  spiked  their  guns  and  fled  into  the  city,  and  Vaughan,  occu- 
pying the  battery  next  morning,  drilled  the  guns  and  turned  them 
upon  the  city  with  effect.     During  fourteen  successive  nights,  and 
some  foggy  days,  the  hardy  New  Englanders  did  oxen's  work,  draw- 
ing across  a  morass  within  plain  view  of  the  fortress  and  reach  of 
its  guns,  the  heavy  guns  for  a  breaching  battery ;  hauling  them  on 
sledges  by  shoulder-straps  through  mud  knee-deep.     Duchambon,  the 
French  commandant,  was  summoned  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  vain ; 
the   attack   was   vigorously   pushed,  and   five   breaching    batteries 
erected,  which  destroyed  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  and  injured 
the  circulai"  battery.     But  so  well  constructed  were  the  fortifications, 
and  so  visrorous  the  defense,  that  five  successive  attacks  on  the  bat- 
teries  of  the  island  at  the  harbor's  mouth  were  all  repulsed,  the  last 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  200  men.     Warren,  however,  had  taken  the 
Vigilant,  a  French  seventy-four,  with  560  men  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  military  stores  intended  for  the  town,  but  which  seasonably  supplied 
some  painful  deficiencies  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.     This  unwel- 
come news  was  carefully  thrown  in  the  enemy's  way ;  preparations 
were  at  the  same  time  made  for  a  general  assault ;  and  Duchambon, 
who  had  not  dared  to  make  any  sorties,  by  reason  of  the  very  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  men,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  ofiering  to 
ca       late.     On  the  KUh  of  June,  accordingly,  the  town  surrendered 
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Thus  a  powerful  fortress  was  reduced  on  a  y)lan  drawn  up  ',,  a 
colonial  lawyer,  and  executed  by  a  body  of  colonial  liusbandmcn 
and  tradesmen.  The  works,  which  cost  not  less  than  30,()()0,000 
livres,  consisted  of  a  broad  stone  rampart  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
wide  ditch  and  glacis,  having  two  bastions  and  two  demi-bastions 
on  the  land  side,  and  between  which  and  the  high  ground  to  the 
rear  were  deep  morasses  and  ponds.  The  mouth  of  the  harbor  was 
defended  by  a  battery  of  twenty  guns  on  the  point  of  the  town ; 
another  of  thirty-six  twenty-four-pounders  on  the  light-house  point 
across  the  harbor's  mouth  ;  two  others  of  forty-eight  great  guns,  on 
the  island  in  the  entrance ;  another  of  five  guns,  in  the  line  of  the 
works ;  another  of  fifteen  guns  on  the  light-house  point,  but  further 
in,  and  lastly,  by  two  batteries  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  one  of 
fifteen  guns,  and  the  other,  called  the  Grand  or  Royal  Battery,  of 
twenty- eight  thirty-six-pounders,  and  two  eighteen  pounders.  There 
was  also  a  strong  boom  within  which  vessels  of  war  could  be  taken 
for  defense. 

When  the  provincials  entered  the  town  they  were  confounded  at 
the  strength  of  the  works ;  and  it  was  conceded  that  the  proposed 
assault  must  undoubtedly  have  failed.  Indeed,  the  whole  enterprise 
was  a  most  remarkable  series  of  fortunate  chances.  Had  not  War- 
ren cooperated,  the  attack  would  have  been  hopeless ;  had  not  the 
garrison  been  mutinous,  the  besieging  works  could  scarcely  have 
been  erected ;  had  not  the  force  in  the  grand  battery  been  so  fool- 
ishly frightened  out  of  it,  the  most  efficient  point  of  the  attack 
would  not  have  been  gained ;  had  not  Warren  taken  the  Vigilant, 
its  men  and  stores  would  have  inspirited  the  garrison  beyond  any 
idea  of  surrender ;  had  not  the  whole  forty-nine  days  of  the  siege 
been  remarkably  fine,  the  works  could  not  have  been  carried  on, 
fior  the  troops  been  preserved  in  working  order.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  them  were  ill  with  dysentery  as  it  was ;  the  very  day  after  the 
surrender  a  ten  days'  rain  set  in,  which  would  infallibly  have  broken 
up  the  siege. 

Three  other  vessels,  valued  in  all  at  £600,000,  were  a  few  days 
afterwards  decoyed  into  the  harbor  and  taken.  The  place  was,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  the  colonists,  returned  to  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapel!e  in  1748,  in  exchange  for  Madras,  iiut 
ten  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  besieged,  in  July  1758,  by  a  British 
army  under  Generals  Amherst,  Lawrence  and  Wolfe,  and  a  fleet 
under  Boscawen,  being  16,000  land  forces  and  157  ships.     Against 
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this  powerful  fleet  and  army,  the  French  under  M.  do  Drucourt, 
whose  wile  was  constantly  on  the  ramparts  animating  the  soldiers, 
made  a  most  heroic  defense  for  eighteen  days,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  combatants  were  now  mosilv  sont  to 
France,  and  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of 
5,7aO,  carried  prisoners  to  England.  The  stores  and  anumtniiiun,  and 
the  'i'21  cannon,  constituted  a  prize  of  inmienso  value.  The  British 
government,  fearing  that  Louisbourg  might  again  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  resolved  to  destroy  it,  notwithstanding  the  immenso 
ex|)en.so  and  value  of  its  fortifications  and  buildings,  which  inchidod 
two  fine  churches,  a  hospital,  a  number  of  handsome  stone  houses 
for  the  olficers,  and  various  other  public  buihlings.  The  houses  were 
accordingly  burned  or  torn  down,  and  the  fortifications  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.  The  site  of  the  town,  formerly  so  flourishing,  is 
now  a  melancholy  and  silent  scene  of  deserted  ruins,  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  obscure  fishermen,  and  pastured  by  a  few  sheep ;  a  sad 
monument  of  the  instability  of  human  fortunes. 

During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  destruction  of 
Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton  remained  unoccupied  except  by  a  few  scat- 
tered fishermen,  and  neglected  by  its  new  owners  the  English.  After 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1738,  it  was,  however,  erected  into  a  separate 
government,  under  Lieutenant-governor  Desbarres  and  an  execu- 
tive council.  The  tovyn  of  Sydney  was  now  laid  out  for  a  capital, 
and  the  public  offices  established  there.  But  the  island  did  not  pros- 
per under  this  arrangement ;  and  since  1820  it  has  been  reannexed 
to  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  now  forms  two  counties. 

The  English  settlements  scarcely  began  until  after  the  American 
revolution,  at  which  time  a  number  of  loyalist  families  removed  into 
it.  In  1800  settlers  began  to  come  in  from  the  highlands  and  islands 
of  Scotland ;  from  which  regions  a  steady  influx  continued  for  many 
years.  The  population,  now  amounting  to  more  than  60,000  of 
Scotch,  French  and  Irish  descent,  is  distributed  over  the  island,  except 
in  the  rugged  districts  of  its  northern  portion.  The  Scotch  are  most 
numerous ;  and  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  on  the  Gut  of 
Ganseau  and  along  the  coast  to  Port  Hood  or  Justaucorps  Harbor, 
and  at  Cape  Mabon  and  St.  Esprit.  The  Acadians  are  chiefly  at 
Arichat,  Petit  de  Grat,  Ardoise,  the  little  Bras  d'Or,  Marguerite  and 
Cheticamp.  There  are  also  some  English,  Jersey  men,  and  Dutch, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  Micmac  Indians,  mostly  worthless  and  de- 
graded vagabonds.     They  have  several   reservations  of  land,  and  a 
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burying-ground  and  chnpcl  at  Chapel  Island  in  the  Bras  d'Or.  They 
are  nominnlly  Catholics.  The  surface  of  Cape  Breton  is  still  mostly 
covered  with  woods,  which  contaiii  much  valuable  timber.  This  is  a 
valuable  article  of  export,  chiefly  from  the  Bras  d'Or  ;  and  alFords 
materials  for  the  building  of  many  vessels. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  penetrated  by  a  singular  arm  of  tho 
sea,  already  mentioned  by  its  name  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  or  dolden  Arm, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  volcanic  action  at 
some  very  remote  period.  This  inlet  enters  the  island  a  little  north 
of  Sydney,  by  a  passage  about  twenty-fivo  miles  long  divided  into 
two,  from  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide,  by  Boularderie 
Island,  a  narrow  tract  of  land  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  two  in  breadth.  The  northern  entrance  is  safe  for  large  vessels, 
the  southern  for  small  ones  only.  Where  these  singular  inlets  unite, 
they  open  into  what  is  commonly  called  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  about 
20  miles  by  15;  and  which  branches  into  various  smaller  bays,  tho 
chief  of  which  are  named  Whykokomagh  Denys,  West  Buy,  Soldier 
Gulf,  and  the  East  Arm.  The  waters  of  tue  Bras  d'Or  are  deep,  and 
have  many  safe  harbors.  Codfish  are  caught  in  it  at  all  seasons,  in 
winter  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  and  in  summer  by  boats.  Bou- 
larderie Island,  and  all  the  inner  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  are  occu- 
pied by  fishermen  and  farmers ;  much  of  the  land  being  of  excellent 
quality.  The  whole  depth  of  this  great  inlet,  from  the  sea  to  its 
furthest  point,  is  about  50  tniles.  Throughout  the  whole  island,  more 
especially  in  its  southern  portion,  numberless  small  lakes  are  found, 
and  very  numerous  streams  of  water.  The  largest  lake  is  Ainslie, 
or  Marguerite  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  by  four,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  Marguerite  river. 

Sydney,  which  was  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton  while  a  separate 
government,  occipies  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  point  of  land  be- 
tween Dartm„"'Ii  River  and  an  arm  of  Sydney  harbor.  Its  harbor 
is  safe  and  commodious,  and  its  business  extensive  and  growing, 
principally  in  the  products  of  the  celebrated  Sydney  coal  mines. 
The  coal  beds  in  this  vicinity  are  computed  to  extend  over  250 
square  miles,  with  practicable  seams,  the  main  stratum  being  ^ix  feet 
thick.  Fifteen  miles  distant  are  the  Bridgeport  mines,  where  the 
bed  is  nine  feet  thick.  The  Sydney  coal  is  carried  by  a  railway 
three  miles,  and  transferred  from  the  cars  on  a  wharf  to  the  ships. 
It  is  principally  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  coast  between  Sydney  and  Louisbourg  exhibits  exposed  strata 
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of  coal  in  many  places ;  and  at  one  point  ninsRcs  of  cinderi  mark  the 
spot  where  it  was  once  set  on  fire  and  continued  burning  for  tome 
years. 

St.  Peter's  is  a  small  settlement  at  the  isthmus  which  connects  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  island.  The  distance  at  this 
point  between  the  head  of  St.  Peter's  Bay  and  the  Bras  dOr. is  only 
about  000  yards.  Persons  traveling  between  the  shore  of  Bras  d'Or 
and  Nova  Scotia,  or  elsewhere,  often  draw  their  boats  across  the 
isthmus  with  oxen  ;  a  route  for  a  canal  has  been  surveyed  across  it, 
which  would  cost,  as  estimated,  about  £17,000,  and  would  be  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  island. 

Arichat,  on  Madame  Island,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Gut 
of  Canseau,  is  the  most  flourishing  town  of  Cape  Breton.  Its  popu- 
lation,  which  is  over  2,000,  mostly  Acadian  French,  are  employed  in 
fishing  and  in  the  coasting  trade.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  cured  fish. 

The  Gut  of  Canseau  is  a  narrow  passage  about  twenty-one  miles 
long,  and  in  many  places  only  about  one  mile  wide.  It  is  the  safest 
and  nearest  passage  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  crowded 
with  vessels  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  scenery  along  its 
shores  is  picturesque  and  sublime  ;  and  its  tides  present  some  curi- 
ous phenomena,  sometimes  flowing  the  same  way  for  several  suc- 
cessive days. 

Port  Hood,  or  Justaucorps  Harbor,  eighteen  miles  north  of  the 
Gut  of  the  Canseau,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  good  fisheries,  and 
about  it  is  much  good  pasture  land.  Cheticamp,  a  fishing  town  sev- 
enteen miles  north  of  Marguerite  River,  on  the  western  coast,  has  a 
harbor  for  schooners,  and  some  fishing  establishments.  The  coast 
from  this  point  to  North  Cape  is  iron-bound  and  precipitous,  almost 
uninhabited,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  very  many  dreadful  ship- 
wrecks. Cape  North  is  a  rocky  point,  at  the  extreme  northern  end 
of  the  island.  Between  it  and  Cape  Egmont,  on  the  eastern  or  At- 
lantic coast,  is  Asp6  Bay,  which  has  a  very  fine  beach,  on  which  is 
found  a  fine  heavy  black  sand,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  iron. 
Many  coins  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  up  here  by  the  sea,  doubt- 
less from  some  wreck.  The  soil  in  its  vicinity  is  fertile,  but  the  fogs 
of  the  fishing  banks  render  the  climate  uncertain  for  some  of  the 
slower  crops,  such  as  wheat. 

The  towns  and  localities  thus  enumerated  are  those  of  most  im- 
portance and  interest  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.    Communica- 
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tion  amongst  thotn  is  to  a  great  extent  by  water ;  the  roads  not 
being  very  good,  though  now  increasing  in  number  and  improving 
in  quality. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  various  hered- 
itary manners  and  customs,  and  of  their  religious  opinions  and  uiodes 
of  worship.  They  are  olmost  universally  in  circumstances  of  com- 
fort, but  are  not  remarkably  neat  nor  thorough  in  household  economy 
or  in  agriculture.  The  singular  maritime  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  mineral  and  natural  productions  of  the  island,  also  fre- 
quently draw  them  away  from  the  quiet  and  unexciting  pursuit  of 
farming. 

The  animals  and  fi  h  of  Cape  Dreton  are  similar  to  those  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  moose,  formerly  plentiful,  has  be- 
come quite  scarce,  having  been  indiscriminately  slaughtered  merely 
for  their  skins.  The  caribou  is  still  found,  and  very  flne  salmon 
and  trout  may  be  caught  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  computed  that  about  500,000  acres  of  good  farming  land  may 
be  found  on  the  island,  all  capable  of  pasturing  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
very  much  of  it  of  bearing  fine  crops  of  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hemp  and  flax.  The  best  land  is  found  around  the  Bvi\$ 
d'Or,  on  the  streams  entering  it,  and  along  many  of  the  other  river 
valleys.  Fogs  and  rains  are  quite  prevalent  on  the  Atlantic-  coast, 
but  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  healthy  iixl  instances 
are  frequent  of  persons  who  attain  to  the  age  of  ninety  and  even  a 
hundred  years. 

The  rocks  of  Cape  Breton  are  chiefly  granite,  limestones,  and 
primitive  slate.  The  coal  deposits  of  Sydney  iiave  already  been 
mentioned  ;  and  other  profitable  mines  are  worked  in  several  parts 
of  the  southern  district.  Excellent  iron  ore  is  also  found  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  some  fine  salt  springs,  and  large  deposits 
of  gypsum. 

While  the  French  occupied  Louisbourg,  it  is  said  that  not  less 
than  500,000  quintals  of  codfish  were  exported  yearly  from  Cape 
Breton,  and  that  600  vessels  were  occupied  in  its  trade  and  fishery. 
The  fisheries  are  still  the  most  important  of  its  interests ;  and  the 
following  statistics,  from  the  latest  accessible  public  returns,  describe 
its  present  exports  and  imports.  They  are,  however,  known  to  be 
very  far  below  the  actual  amount,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
separating  them  from  the  returns  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  number  of  vessels  clearing  inward  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Bre- 
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ton  in  1850,  was  now,  of  iH.fllH  tons;  clearing  outward,  50:i.  of 
.'lO.O'il  tons.  Coal  raised  at  the  Sydney  mines  in  IH.')!,  M.OOO  chul- 
drorjs.  Total  value  of  imports  for  if450,  £'il,wr»,  of  eximrts, 
£07.H02.  To  illustrate,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  these  nlVicial 
returns,  wo  may  add  that  where  the  total  quantity  of  the  itiiii  of 
mackerel  cured  in  the  island,  was  returned  in  IHtM,  as  1 1,050  har* 
rel.s,  it  was  calculated  that  during  one  of  the  years  inimediately  fol- 
lowing,  100,000  barrels  were  cured  at  the  single  port  of  ('hfliramp. 

The  material  resources  of  Capo  Urcton  are  still  but  v^  ly  liulo 
developed.  The  island  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand,  instead  of  about  a  quarter  of  that  nunt- 
ber ;  and  its  mines,  fisheries  and  forests,  would  furnish  wealth  infi- 
nitely greater  than  has  yet  been  gathered  from  them. 

Although  exceedingly  brief,  the  late  viait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
this  portion  of  his  future  colonial  dominions  should  not  be  omitted. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  touch  at  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  coal- 
ing, on  the  passage  from  Newfoundland  to  Halifax.  The  Prince 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  land  and  examine  the  country.  He 
was  received  by  a  company  of  volunteers  summoned  together  in 
haste,  and  by  the  inhabitants,  who  testified  much  delight  at  the  visit. 
The  Prince  visited  an  encampment  of  Micmac  Indians  near  the 
town,  inspected  their  tents  and  household  arrangements  with  much 
curiosity,  and  purchased  some  of  their  little  wares.  The  visit  was 
of  course  short  and  informal,  not  permitting  extensive  demonstra- 
tions nor  great  crowds ;  but  was  very  gratifying  to  the  loyal  inhabit- 
ants of  Sydney. 
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In  June,  1497,  Sebastian  Cabot,  having  discovered  Newfoundland 
just  before,  lighted  the  land  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  he 
named  St.  John's  Island  from  the  day  of  its  discovery.  This  name 
was  retained  until  1799,  when  it  was  changed  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  there  being  so  many  other  localities  bear- 
ing it,  and  was  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Cabot's  discovery  was  not  made  the  basis  of  any  claimi  to  owner- 
ship by  the  English ;  and  Verrazani  having  discovered  it  again  in 
1523,  it  was  claimed  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, his  employers.  In  1663  it  was  granted,  together  with  the  Mag- 
dalen group  and  the  islands  near  them,  to  a  certain  Sieur  Doublet, 
a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  to  be  held  by  him  as  vassal  to  a  cor- 
poration called  the  company  of  Miscou.  Doublet  was  associated  with 
two  companies  concerned  in  fishing  ;  but  they  made  no  other  use  of 
the  island  than  to  establish  a  few  fishing  stations  upon  it.  After  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1715,  the  French  from  the  mainland  and  Cape 
Breton,  finding  the  soil  excellent,  began  to  enter  it  in  such  consider- 
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able  numbers,  that  the  French  government  apprehended  the  extinction 
of  tho  fishing  establishments  at  Louisbourg  and  elsewhere,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rude  coercive  policy  of  the  times,  at  once  prohibited  fish- 
ing except  at  one  or  two  of  the  harbors.  When  the  English  seized 
Nova  Scotia,  many  of  the  Acadians  fled  to  the  island,  which  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  desultory  warfare  kept  up  by  the  French  and 
Indians  against  the  English  until  the  latter  took  possession  of  it  after 
the  second  seige  of  Louisbourg  in  1758.  Lord  Rollo,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  party,  found  in  the  house  of  the  French  governor 
an  immense  number  of  English  scalps,  which  the  Micmacs  had 
brought  in  and  been  paid  for.  The  island  had  been  a  principal  re- 
sort of  that  tribe  from  time  immemorial ;  and  in  some  of  their  usual 
places  of  summer  encampment,  near  oyster  beds,  the  shells  of  the 
oysters  they  caught  still  cover  the  ground  for  acres  together,  to  the 
depth  of  from  one  to  six  feet. 

In  1763,  the  island  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  with  the  remainder 
of  the  French  North  American  colonies.  In  the  next  year  a  gene- 
ral government  survey  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
was  commenced  by  order  of  government,  and  that  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  was  finished  in  1770.  The  value  of  the  island  was 
now  recognized,  and  various  plans  were  discussed  for  settling  it,  one 
of  which,  proposed  by  Lord  Egremont,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiral- 
ty, tvas  that  he  should  himself  be  created  lord  paramount  of  the 
'island,  and  that  it  should  be  divided  into  twelve  baronies,  to  be  held 
by  as  many  barons  of  him  on  a  feudal  tenure,  each  baron  to  erect 
a  castle,  maintain  a  military  force,  and  sub-let  his  property  to  feudal 
sub-tenants.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  lay  off  the  island  into  sixty- 
seven  townships  of  about  20,000  acres,  and  to  give  these  to  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  claims  on  the  government.  The  applicants  were 
so  numerous,  that  this  plan  was  finally  followed  by  a  means  of  a  dis- 
tribution by  lot,  with  tickets  for  third,  half,  and  whole  townships. 
Each  township  was  to  pay  from  2s.  to  Os.  per  annum  for  each  hun- 
dred acres,  and  to  be  settled  by  one  settler  to  each  two  hundred  acres 
within  ten  years,  otherwise  the  grants  were  to  be  void.  This 
lottery  was  drawn,  and  thus  the  whole  1,360,000  acres,  all  except  a 
township  or  two,  given  away  in  one  day. 

But  the  plan  did  not  turn  out  well.  Many  of  the  proprietors  never 
intended  to  settle  on  the  island,  but  merely  to  trade  in  their  land,  and 
some  of  them  had  not  the  means  to  perform  the  conditions  of  the  gift ;  so 
that  the  mandamuses  or  warrants  for  grants  quickly  became  an  article 
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of  trade,  and  many  of  them  were  thought  up  on  speculation.  The  pro- 
prietors now  petitioned  to  have  the  island  made  a  separate  government, 
and  governor  Walter  Patterson  and  officers  were  sent  out  in  1770, 
there  being  only  five  resident  proprietors  and  150  families  on  the 
island.  In  1773  the  first  colonial  legislature  met.  In  November 
1775,  two  armed  American  vessels  plundered  Charlotte  Town,  and 
carried  off  the  governor,  surveyor-general,  and  a  number  of  the 
council.  Upon  reaching  the  American  headquarters  however, 
Gen  Washington  severely  reproved  the  captains,  and  sent  back  the 
prisoners  and  their  property,  with  great  kindness  and  many  expres- 
sions of  regret. 

Governor  Patterson's  administration  extended  to  1789.  He  made 
some  exertions  to  promote  settlements,  but  most  of  his  term  of  ofiice 
was  embittered  by  quarrels  with  the  proprietors  about  quit-rents  due 
the  crown.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Fanning,  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  was  mostly  a  *  id  in  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire a  large  landed  estate  in  the  islan('  >.  his  he  succeeded,  gaining 
at  the  same  time  the  reputation  of  being  ihe  most  severe  landlord  in 
the  colony.  Fanning's  successor,  Gov.  Desbarres,  though  aged,  was 
a  maii  of  liberality  and  talents,  and  the  colony  flourished  under  his 
administration.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1813,  by  Charles  Douglas 
Smith,  Esq.,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  naval  commander  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith  ;  a  man  of  an  arbitrary  and  violent  temper,  who  involved 
himself  in  a  series  of  bitter  quarrels  with  the  assembly  and  other 
colonial  officers,  which  resulted  in  his  removal.  Col.  Ready  was 
appointed  in  his  place,  in  1824.  The  remaining  governors  are  as 
follows:  Sir  Aretas  Young,  appointed  1831;  Sir  Charles  Augustine 
Fitzroy,  1837;  Capt.  H.  Vere  Huntley,  1840;  Sir  D.  Campell,  1850; 
Sir  Alexander  Banncrman,  1851  ;  Sir  Dominic  Daley,  1854,  and 
George  Dundas,  Esq.,  1858. 

A  good  measure  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  island  is  af- 
forded by  the  progress  of  the  population.  This  was,  in  1758,  about 
6,000;  in  1803,20,671;  in  1822,24,600;  in  1825,28,600;  in  1833, 
32,292;  in  1841,  47,034;  in  1848,  02,678;  in  1854,  00,000.  While 
the  Duke  of  Kent  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  he 
did  much  for  the  island,  organizing  a  provincial  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  causing  the  erection  of  efficient  batteries  for  the  de- 
fense of  Charlotte  Town  ;  so  that  during  the  wars  with  France  from 
1792  to  1815,it  was  never  molested  by  any  enemy. 

A  nneasure  which  gave  a  very  great  impulse  to  the  enterprise  and 
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prosperity  of  the  colony  was  the  final  commutation  effected  durinir 
the  years  1801-4,  for  the  arrears  of  government  quit-rents,  which 
had  been  accumulating  since  1769.  The  townships  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  assessed  at  from  4  to  15  years  quit- 
rents  as  they  could  bear.  The  quit-rent  system  however  continued 
an  inconvenient  and  unpopular  mode  of  raising  revenue,  and  a  move-' 
ment  wa»  commenced  in  1833,  which  resulted  in  its  discontinuance, 
and  the  substitution  of  other  and  more  usual  modes  of  raising  the 
necessary  income  of  the  province. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  lies  in  a  sort  of  nook  or  bay  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  embraced  as  it  were  between  the  horns  of  the 
deep  curve  formed  by  the  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton.  It  is  about  140  miles  long,  fifteen  to  thirty-four 
miles  broad,  and  contains  a  total  area  of  2,134  square  miles,  or 
1,300,000  acres.  It  is  deeply  indented  by  two  large  bays,  Hills- 
borough bay  on  the  south  and  Richmond  Bay  on  the  north,  which 
divide  it  naturally  into  three  sections,  connected  by  comparatively 
narrow  isthmuses.  Other  bays  and  deep  rivers  penetrate  it  so  fre- 
quently and  far  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  it  is  more  than  eight 
miles  from  tide-water.  The  appearance  of  the  island  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing,  though  without  bold  features.  Most  of  its  surface  is 
level  or  gently  undulating,  there  being  scarcely  any  high  lands  ex- 
cept a  chain  of  not  very  high  hills  crossing  the  ialand  in  the  middle, 
from  De  Sable  to  Grenville  Bay. 

No  limestone,  gypsum,  coal,  iron,  or  other  merchantable  mineral 
has  been  discovered  on  the  island.  Its  rock  is  almost  invariably  a 
red  sandstone,  an  occasional  isolated  boulder  of  granite  being  found, 
lodged  by  ice  in  some  previous  age  of  the  world.  There  is,  however, 
abundance  of  good  brick  clay,  and  potter's  clay.  The  soil  is  usually 
a  light  reddish  loam,  in  some  places  approaching  the  character  of 
clay,  in  ot*^  ers  sandy,  but  sandy  portions  of  a  dark  color  are  com- 
monly ver)  ertile.  The  soil  is  strong  and  rich  to  a  most  uncom- 
monly unii'orm  degree,  almost  the  only  exceptions  being  occasional 
swamps,  usually  consisting  of  a  spongy  turf,  or  of  black  mould  or 
muck,  resting  on  white  sand.  Some  of  these  swamps  produce  only 
shrubs  and  moss  ;  others,  alders  and  long  rank  grass.  When  drained 
however,  they  make  excellent  meadow  land.  There  are  also  a  few 
tracts  termed  "  barrens,"  usually  of  a  whitish  sand,  and  producing 
only  a  few  dried  mosses  and  shrubs ;  but  all  such  land  is  probably 
capable  of  improvement.     Some  of  the  salt  marshes  are  overflowed 
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by  the  tide  ;  in  which  case  they  produce  a  strong  but  nutritious 
grass,  and  if  uyited,  very  heavy  crops  of  hay  or  (."rain. 

The  whole  of  the  island  was  originally  covered  with  a  strong 
growth  of  forest  trees,  mostly  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  beech,  birch 
and  maple.  There  are  many  large  poplars,  and  white  cedar  is  found 
in  the  northern  districts.  Oak,  elm,  ash,  and  larch,  are  not  very 
common,  and  the  wood  of  the  first  is  poor.  There  are  many  other 
smaller  trees.  Tremendous  fires  have  raged  in  the  forests  at  difier- 
ent  times,  and  the  tracts  laid  bare  by  their  fury  have  not  yet  always 
been  filled  by  a  second  growth.  These  fires  destroyed  large  quan- 
tities of  pines,  and  large  quantities  more  have  been  used  for  houses 
and  shipbuilding ;  so  that  now  there  is  probably  no-  more  than  is, 
needed  for  the  island  itself.  Sarsaparilla,  ginseng,  and  other  medi- 
cinal plants,  abound.  Among  the  fruits  which  grow  wild,  are  an  as- 
tonishing profusion  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  cranberries,  blue 
berries,  and  whortleberries. 

Among  the  native  quadrupeds  are,  the  bear,  loup-cervier,  fox, 
hare,  otter,  muskrat,  mink,  weasel,  squirrel,  &c.  Bears  and  loup- 
cerviers  formerly  made  much  havoc  among  flocks,  but  a  bounty  was 
given  for  their  destruction  by  government,  and  they  are  now  com- 
paratively rare.  Otters  and  martins  were  formerly  plenty,  but  as 
well  as  the  muskrat,  have  been  so  much  hunted  as  to  become  scarce. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  mice  were  so  plentiful  and 
destructive  that  they  have  been  known  to  destroy  a  whole  field  of 
wheat  in  one  night.  At  present  they  do  little  injury.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colony,  the  walrus  used  to  frequent  its  shores  in  such 
numbers  that  a  considerable  profit  was  made  on  their  oil,  skins  and 
teeth.  They  have,  however,  not  been  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
though  still  sometimes  to  be  found  at  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  other 
places  to  the  northward.  The  harbor  seal  haunts  the  shore  during 
summer  and  autumn ;  and  vast  numbers  of  harp  seals  sometimes 
float  into  the  neighborhood  on  ice  from  the  north. 

Birds  of  all  kinds  abound  ;  wild  geese,  brant,  wild  ducks,  wild 
pigeons,  and  partridges  are  all  plentiful  and  excellent  in  their  seasons, 
the  latter  being  protected  from  the  sportsman  by  a  law  of  the  prov- 
ince prohibiting  shooting  them  between  April  first  and  September 
first. 

The  fish  and  shell-fish  of  the  waters  of  the  island  are  those  of  all 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  streams. 
The  oysters  are   esteemed   remarkably  fine,  and  were  at  one  time 
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carried  off  in  such  quantities  to  Quebec  and  Halifax,  that  the  as- 
sembly  passed  an  act,  in  1828,  prohibiting  their  export  for  a  consid- 
erable period. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  with  almost  unrivaled  advantages  of 
situation  and  harbors,  the  fisheries  should  have  attracted  so  little 
attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  is  true  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  no  less  remarkable  ;  but  it  would  naturally  be 
expected  tha;  the  more  adventurous  life  and  more  rapid  gains  of  the 
fisheries  woulc'  have  had  as  much  influence  here  as  they  have  had  in 
the  other  neighboring  provinces.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  the  Charlotte  Town  market  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  exports  of  it  are  comparatively  triflinfr. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  island  ;  and  one 
for  which  it  is  most  strikingly  adapted  by  the  almost  uniform  excel- 
lence of  its  soil,  and  the  favorable  nature  of  its  climate.  Wheat  is 
raised  in  abundance,  and  a  large  surplus  exported ;  rye,  buckwheat, 
barley  and  oats,  all  produce  heavy  crops  of  excellent  quality ;  beans 
and  peas,  and  all  kinds  of  esculent  roots  and  culinary  vegetables, 
grow  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Cherries,  plums,  currants  and  goose- 
berries, thrive  well.  The*  apples  have  not  commonly  been  so  good, 
probably  from  poor  management,  as  careful  culture  has  produced 
some  excellent  ones,  and  the  climate  can  not  be  reckoned  unfavorable 
to  them,  since  some  trees  planted  by  the  French  before  1758  were 
bearing  well  in  1830.  Flax  and  all  the  grasses  grow  well ;  hemp 
and  Indian  corn  do  not  stem  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil.  Potatoes 
are  a  large  and  staple  crop  of  the  island,  and  are  famous  for  their 
excellence,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  large  portions  of  British 
North  America  and  the  United  States.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  thrive  well ;  the  horses,  many  of  which  are  of  the  Canadian 
breed,  are  remarkably  hardy  and  enduring.  There  is  only  one  cir- 
cumstance unfavorable  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  this  merely  calls 
for  somewhat  increased  providence  for  the  future.  This  is  the 
length  of  the  winters,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  lay  in  a  large 
quantity  of  fodder,  viz.,  not  less  than  a  ton  of  hay  per  head  for 
black  cattle,  and  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  others.  Farms 
are  very  frequently  laid  out  in  long  strips,  of  ten  chains  front  und  a 
hundred  chains  deep.  This  is  inconvenient  on  some  accounts,  but 
secures  each  settler  a  share  of  road  or  water  frontage. 

The  soil  produces  good  crops  instantly  on  being  redeemed  from 
the  forest,  and  is  seldom  exhausted  even  when  quite  unmanured,  by 
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the  longest  succession  of  them.  When  it  is,  or  where  it  is  deficient 
in  fertility,  stable  and  yard  manure  are  used,  or  resort  is  had  to  the 
vast  stores  of  sea-weed,  "  muscle-mud,"  which  is  a  natural  deposit 
of  muscles,  shells,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  found  in  the  bays 
and  creeks,  and  even  to  the  ordinary  salt  mud  everywhere  found  in 
the  creeks,  all  of  which  possess  much  fertilizing  power,  and  the  first 
two  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  it. 

The  climate  is  singularly  healthful.  The  winters  are  long  and 
severe,  and  the  summers  warm,  vegetation  coming  forward  with 
wonderful  quickness.  But  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  so 
great  as  in  Canada ;  the  fogs  of  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 
and  Newfoundland  are  unknown,  and  the  air  is  clear,  dry,  bracing, 
and  peculiarly  healthful.  No  intermittent  fevers  are  known,  and 
those  suffering  with  them  soon  recover.  Invalids  and  feeble  persons 
very  frequently  regain  health  and  strength  on  taking  up  a  residence  on 
the  island  ;  and  consumption  is  seldom  met  with.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  meet  persons  of  ninety  or  one  hundred  years  old  still  able 
to  labor  in  the  open  air,  and  who  have  never  known  a  day'     Ickness, 

The  commerce  of  the  island  has  consisted  in  part  of  ..le  sale  of 
ships,  fishing  vessels,  &c.,  to  England  or  the  other  colonies,  and  in 
part  of  the  export  of  the  products  of  its  agriculture  and  the  corres- 
ponding import  trade.  The  exhaustion  of  the  forests,  however,  has 
decreased  the  attention  paid  to  ship-building ;  while  the  other  branch 
of  commerce  has  grown  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  farm- 
ing. As  early  as  in  the  days  of  the  French  dominion,  such  large 
supplies  were  drawn  from  Prince  Edward's  Island  for  Louisbourg, 
Quebec  and  other  fortresses  and  settlements,  that  it  was  surnamed 
the  granary  of  North  America;  and  it  is  said  that  individual  farmers 
then  frequently  exported  1,200  bushels  a  year  of  grain.  The  whole 
exports  of  the  year  1850  were  estimated  at  a  value  of  £65,198;  and 
of  imports,  £126,095.  In  1851  the  exports  were  to  the  amount  of 
£72,093,  of  which  about  one-third  was  sent  to  the  United  States, 
including  222,109  bushels  oats,  17,929  bushels  barley,  45,942  bushels 
potatoes,  3,090  bushels  turnips,  1,700  pounds  wool,  1,786  barrels 
pickled  fish,  650  quintals  dried  fish,  sixty  cwt.  iron,  and  2,215  hack- 
matack knees. 

The  manufactures  of  the  island  are  principally  of  linen  and  flannel 
for  home  use.  There  were  in  1848,  twenty-seven  carding  mills, 
thirteen  breweries  and  distilleries,  116  grist  mills,  139  saw-mills,  and 
246  threshing  machines. 
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Charlotte  Town,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
on  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  well  built, 
competently  fortified,  and  capable  of  being  very  strongly  so.     The 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  ha\  ■  so  much  ground  about  ihoin  as 
to  give  the  town  a  very  pleasant  appearance,  and  add  to  its  appa- 
rent size.     The  government  buildings  are  the  colonial  building  and 
the  post-office,  both  handsome  stone  edifices ;  the  government  house, 
barracks  and  fort.     There  are  also  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Scotch 
kirk,  several   chapels,   an   academy,  which   has   an   endowment  of 
£270  a  year,  and  a  national  school.     There  is  an  iron  foundry,  a  manu- 
factory of  coarse  woolen  goods,  and  several  ship-yards.     The  envi- 
rons of  the   town  contain  much  delightful  scenery.     The  other 
towns  of  the  island  are  agricultural  settlements,  and  sometimes  also 
ports  for  fishing  vessels.     Two  hundred  American  schooners  have 
been  collected  in  one  of  these  harbors  at  one  time. 

Probably  more  than  half  of  the  people  are  of  Scotch  descent,  the 
remainder  being  descended  from  Irish,  English,  Acadian  French, 
American  loyalists,  and  a  few  Dutch,  Germans  and  Swedes.  There 
are  a  very  small  number  of  families  of  Micmac  Indians. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  without  exception  in  independent  and 
comfortable  circumstances ;  hospitable,  kind-hearted,  and  of  good 
morals ;  though  more  or  less  harm  has  resulted  from  litigation 
caused  by  excessive  credits,  and  from  the  cheapness  of  ardent 
spirits. 

The  religious  denominations  of  the  island  are  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  the  seceders  from  the  latter,  or  Anti- 
burghers;  Roman  Catholics;  Methodists;  and  Baptists.  Among  all 
these  there  prevails  an  uncommon  degree  of  good  feeling  and  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  especially  since  the  Roman  Catholics  were  freed, 
about  thirty  years  since,  from  an  unjust  law  which  prevented  them 
from  being  members  of  assembly  or  voting  at  elections. 

The  proportionate  number  of  the  different  denominations  was,  in 
1848,  as  follows ;  the  actual  numbers  of  each  having  however  much  in- 
creased since  that  time; — Roman  Catholics,  27,147;  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 6,530  ;  Church  of  Scotland,  9,895  ;  Dissenters,  10,507  ;  Metho- 
dists, 3,659 ;  Baptists,  2,900 ;  others,  1,710. 

The  natives  of  the  island  are  remarkably  quick  of  apprehension 
and  apt  to  learn  ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  them,  except  among  the 
Acadians,  who  can  not  read  and  write.  Schools  exist  in  nearly  all 
the  settlements,  and  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  for  their  sup- 
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port.  The  free  schools,  which  have  recently  been  organized,  are 
nearly  200  in  number ;  the  appropriation  for  their  support  was,  in 
1853,  £6,000. 

In  1852,  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  was  laid  from  Cape  Travers 
to  Cape  Tormentine  in  New  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  the  island  thus  brought  into  instant  communication  with  the 
whole  vast  telegraphic  network  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
From  Cape  Travers  the  wires  extend  to  Charlotte  Town,  and  thence 
to  the  easternmost  point  of  the  island  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
a  submarine  line  to  Newfoundland. 

The  government  of  the  island  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  an  executive  council  of  nine,  appointed  iu 
the  same  way,  and  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  upper  of  six 
members,  and  the  lower  of  twenty-four.  The  courts  are,  justices' 
courts,  special  magistrates'  courts,  and  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture.    There  is  also  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island  are  based  upon  ihe  most 
enduring  sources,  and  the  limit  of  their  development  can  only  be  set 
by  that  of  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  its  people.  It  is  by  nature 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  thus  far  its  history  is  such  as  to  bring  no 
discredit  upon  its  possessors.  Upon  many  occasions  they  have 
shown  a  decided  and  steady  spirit  in  asserting  their  rights  when  as- 
sailed by  unworthy  officials,  but  their  loyalty  to  and  affection  for  the 
British  crown  has  been  and  is  firm  and  enthusiastic.  That  such  is 
still  the  fact,  was  strongly  shown  by  the  demonstrations  of  pleasure 
which  attended  the  short  visit  lately  made  to  Charlotte  Town  and 
vicinity  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  progress  through  the 
British  North  American  possessions. 

The  Prince  arrived  at  Charlotte  Town  on  the  9th  of  August,  1860, 
in  the  Hero,  from  Pictou.  He  reached  the  landing-place  at  noon. 
where  he  was  received  by  the  governor,  the  judges,  members  of  leg- 
islature, mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city,  the  clergy  and  heads  ot' 
departments,  the  shipping  displaying  all  their  flags,  and  a  royal 
salute  being  fired  from  the  m.en-of-war.  The  wet  and  gloomy 
weather  interfered  with  the  programme  of  the  festivities,  but  could 
not  quench  the  enthusiasm  of  tiiie  people ;  a  strong  procession  of  the 
volunteer  military  companies,  the  masons  and  other  societies,  es- 
corted their  future  sovereign  to  the  Government  House,  through 
streets  overhung  with  triumphal   arches,  and  lined  with  delighted 
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crowds.  Handsome  illuminations  and  fire-works  had  been  prepared 
for  the  evening,  but  tiie  rain  prevented  their  success.  Next  day 
was  devoted  to  a  levee  at  the  Government  House,  where  the  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  island  were  presented  to  the  Prince, 
and  to  a  public  ball  in  the  Province  Building,  which  was  fully  at- 
tended, and  where  the  Prince  danced  with  vigor  and  interest  in 
nearly  every  set.  The  time  set  apart  for  his  journey  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  any  progress  through  the  island  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  was  escorted  as  on  the  day  of  his  arri- 
val, to  the  landing-place,  where  he  embarked  in  the  Hero  for  Gospee 
and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Vor..  IV.— 63. 
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